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INTRODUCTION 


THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 


In  1598,  under  date  of  July  22,  the  following^  entry  was  made 
in  the  Stationers*  Register  by  James  Roberts  :  **  A  book  of  The 
MxRCHAHT  OP  Vxif  icB,  or  Otherwise  called  the  Jew  of  Venice. 
Provided  that  it  be  not  printed  by  the  said  James  Roberts,  or  any 
other  whatsoever,  without  licence  first  had  from  the  right  honoura- 
ble the  Lord  Chamberlain."  It  was  also  included  in  the  list  g^ven 
ibe  same  year  by  Francis  Meres  in  his  Wit's  Commonwealth. 
These  are  the  earliest  certain  noth>es  of  the  play  that  have  come 
down  to  OS ;  though  there  is  some  ground  for  thinking  that  it  was 
on  the  stage  four  years  earlier.  In  Henslow's  Diary,  under  date 
August  25,  1594,  occurs  an  item  relating  to  the  performance  of  a 
play  called  The  Venetian  Comedy,  which  Malone  conjectured 
might  be  the  same  as  The  Merchant  of  Venice.  In  1594  the  com- 
pany to  which  Shakespeare  belonged  was  playing  at  the  theatre 
in  Newington  Butts ;  and,  so  far  as  can  now  be  learned,  Henslow's 
company  was  playing  there  at  the  same  time :  which  lends  some 
support  to  Malone's  conjecture. 

Touching  the  entry  in  the  Stationers'  books,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  purpose  of  the  proviso  was,  to  prevent  the  print'ng  of  tlio 
play,  till  the  company's  permission  were  given  through  their  patron 
**  The  book  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice  "  was  again  entered  in  thi 
same  Register,  by  Thomas  Heyes,  October  28,  1600,  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  licence  having  probably  been  obtained  by  that 
time.  The  same  year  two  editions  were  put  forth,  in  quarto  pam 
phleta,  one  of  whic^  had  thirty-eight  leaves,  and  a  title-page  read- 
ing 98  follows  :  **  The  most  excellent  History  of  the  Merchant  of 
Venice.  With  the  extreme  cruelly  of  Shylock  the  Jew  towards 
the  said  Merchant,  in  cutting  a  just  pound  of  his  flesh  :  and  the 
obtaining  of  Portia  by  the  choice  of  three  chests.  As  it  hath  been 
divers  times  acted  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  his  servants.  Writ- 
tfn  by  William  Shakespeare^      At  London  :  Printed  by  J.  R.  foi 
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Thomas  Heyes,  and  are  to  be  sold  in  Paul's  Churrh-yard,  at  th« 
sign  of  the  Green  Dragon.  1600."  The  other  quarto  was  "  print- 
ed by  J.  Roberts  j  '*  —  the  same  J.  R.,  most  likely,  who  printed  the 
edition  for  Heyes.  But  though  both  were  by  the  same  printer,  and 
'ssued  the  same  year,  they  were  entirely  distinct  impressions  Of 
coarse  Roberts  was  both  printer  and  publisher  $  Heyes  only  the 
latter.  Of  these  two  editions  it  seems  que>tionablc  which  is  to  be 
preferred :  both  appear  to  have  been  equally  authorized,  and  were 
probably  from  different  manuscripts  ;  at  all  events,  neither  was 
printed  from  the  other.  There  was  no  other  issue  of  the  play,  that 
we  know  of,  till  the  folio  of  1G23,  where  it  stands  the  ninth  in  the 
list  of  Comedies.  The  repetition  of  various  misprints  shows  the 
folio  lo  have  l>ecn  printed  from  the  edition  of  Heyes.  —  Two  other 
contemporary  notices  of  the  play  are  found  in  the  account  of 
expenses  for  the  year  1605,  as  kept  by  the  Master  of  the  Revels, 
and  prcser\'ed  at  the  Audit  Office:  "  By  his  Majesty's  Players. 
On  Shrove-Sunday  a  play  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice."  And  "  on 
Shrove-Tuesday  a  play  called  the  Merchant  of  Venice  again, 
commanded  by  the  King's  Majesty."  Which  argues  that  the 
play  gave  good  satisfaction  at  court.  Sliaxberd  is  set  down  a« 
**  the  poet  which  made  the  play  •, "  the  name  having  been  written 
by  the  same  hand,  no  doubt,  which  gave  us  a  like  specimen  of 
orthography  in  the  case  of  Measure  for  Measure. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice,  then,  was  certainly  written  before  the 
Author's  thirty-fifth  year,  perhaps  before  his  thirty-first.  If  it 
were  clear  that  the  notice  in  Henslow's  Diary  referred  to  this  play, 
that  of  course  wouW  settle  the  question  in  favour  of  the  earlier 
date.  Rut  the  best  that  can  he  said  on  that  side  is,  that  no  other 
play  has  come  down  to  fis  which  answers  so  well  to  the  title  there 
given  J  — a  thing  of  little  weight,  considering  how  many  dramas 
of  that  period  are  known  to  have  been  lost.  And  the  play  exhibits 
throughout  such  variety  and  maturity  of  power,  as  make  strongly 
for  the  later  date :  the  style  is  every  where  so  equal  and  sustained ; 
every  thing  is  so  perfectly  in  its  place  and  fitted  to  its  place  ;  the 
word  and  the  character  are  at  all  times  so  exactly  suited  to  each 
other,  and  both  to  the  paramount  laws  of  dramatic  proportion ; 
and  the  work  is  so  free  from  any  jarring,  or  falling-out,  or  flying- 
off*  from  the  due  course  and  order  of  art,  as  almost  to  compel  the 
belief  that  tlie  whole  was  written  in  the  same  stage  of  intellectual 
growth  and  furnishing.  And  the  play  evinces  in  a  remarkable 
degree  the  easy,  unlabouring  freedom  of  conscious  mastery ;  the 
persons  being  so  entirely  under  his  control  and  subdued  to  his 
band,  that  he  seems  to  let  them  talk  and  act  just  as  they  have  a 
nina  to. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  one  of  his  plays  in  which  tite  Poet  has  drawn 
more  largely  from  preceding  writers  :  novelty  of  plot  or  story 
tlieie  is  almost  none ;  his  mind  being  apparently  so  drawn  off  in 
oreati^'e  exercise  as  to  generate  a;i  utter  carelessness  of  what  is 
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usaally  termed  in^'ention.  If  any  one  infer  from  this  that  the  pin} 
b  lacking  in  originality,  we  can  only  adrise  him  to  think  again 
tod  not  to  speak  unul  he  thinks  difierently.  Some  of  the  mate- 
rials here  used  were  so  much  the  common  slock  of  European 
literature  before  his  time,  and  had  been  run  into  so  many  varia- 
tions, that  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  sources  he  wias  most  indebted 
to  for  them.  The  incidents  of  the  bond  and  the  caskets  are  found 
separately  in  the  Oetta  Romanorumf  a  very  ancient  and  curious 
roUection  of  tales.  To  set  this  matter  clear,  it  must  be  noted  that 
there  were  two  collections  bearing  this  title,  the  one  in  Latin,  the 
other  in  English  ;  and  that  the  incidents  in  question  occur  in  both, 
though  with  considerable  variations.  Of  the  Latin  Gesta  no  printed 
copy  of  so  early  a  date  as  the  Poet's  time  has  been  discovered  ; 
but  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  gives  some  extracts  from  a  manuscript  n  the 
British  Museum,  which  he  thinks  may  have  been  the  remote  origi 
nals  of  the  play.  The  immediate  originals  were  probably  in  the 
Elngiisb  G^ata,  Of  the  story  containing  the  choice  of  caskets  a 
version  was  put  forth  by  Robert  Robinson  as  early  as  1577,  and 
has  been  lately  reprinted  in  the  Shakespeare  Library.  The  Poet 
is  clearly  traced  in  this  quarter,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
abstract  of  so  much  as  relates  to  the  matter  in  hand,  and  espe- 
cially from  the  inscriptions,  which  we  give  Just  as  they  stand  in 
the  old  copy. 

A  marriage  was  proposed  between  the  son  of  Anselme,  emperor 
of  Rome,  and  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Ampluy.  On  her  way 
10  the  prince's  country  the  young  lady  was  shipwrecked,  none  of 
the  crew  but  herself  escaping.  In  this  condition  an  earl,  named 
Parns,  found  her  as  he  was  walking  by  the  sea-shore,  and  took 
her  under  his  protection,  and,  having  heard  her  story,  made  it 
known  to  the  emperor.  To  ascertain  whether  she  were  worthy  of 
bis  son,  be  set  before  her  three  vessels ;  the  first  of  gold,  filled  with 
dead  men's  bones,  and  bearing  the  inscription,— <<  Whoso  cbooseth 
me  shall  find  that  he  deserveth  j "  the  second  of  silver,  filled  with 
earth,  and  inscribed,  — <<  Whoso  chooseth  me  shall  find  that  his 
aature  desireth ; "  the  third  of  lead,  full  of  precious  stones,  and 
having  the  motto,  — <*  Whoso  chooseth  me  shall  find  that  God  hath 
disposed  to  him."  He  then  told  her  to  choose  one  of  the  vessels, 
and  that  if  she  made  choice  of  that  wherein  was  profit  to  herself 
and  others,  she  should  have  his  son ;  if  not,  she  would  lose  him. 
AAer  praying  to  God  for  assistance,  she  made  choice  of  the  leaden 
casket.  He  then  told  her  she  had  chosen  wisely,  and  immediately 
gave  order  for  the  marriage. 

ThereT  is  also  a  choice  of  caskets  in  Boccaccio's  Decameron, 
though  not  mueb  like  that  in  the  play ;  nor  does  any  one  pretend 
that  Shakespeare  made  any  use  of  it. 

In  the  story  of  the  bond  as  told  in  the  Oesta^  the  parties  are 
simply  a  knight  and  a  merchant,  and  therefore  act  from  no  such 
prejudices  as  move  Antonio  and  Shylock.   The  knight  undertakes 
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a  love  snit  to  the  daughter  of  Selestinus,  a  wise  emperor  in  Rome, 
and  certain  strange  terms  are  agreed  upon  between  them  as  the 
condition  of  her  favour.  As  fast  as  he  fulfils  these  terms,  he  is 
yet  more  strangely  thwarted  of  his  purpose,  until,  being  thcrebjr 
at  length  reduced  to  poverty,  he  applies  to  the  merchant  for  a  loan 
of  money,  to  carry  him  through  one  more  trial.  The  merchant 
agrees  to  Airnish  him  **  on  condition  that  if  thou  keep  not  thy  day 
of  payment,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  me  for  to  draw  away  all  the  flesh 
of  thy  body  from  the  bone  with  a  sharp  sword/*  Accepting  these 
terms,  and  binding  himself  accordingly,  the  knight,  thus  furnished, 
wins  the  lady,  and,  in  the  sweetness  of  wedlock,  forgets  the  bond 
till  the  day  of  pa^nnent  is  past.  Wlien  his  wife  learns  how  the 
case  ttandsy  she  directs  him  to  pay  the  merchant  whatever  sum 
he  may  ask.  Upon  this  business  he  departs ;  but  the  merchant, 
refusing  the  money,  insists  upon  the  covenant,  and  judgment  is 
rendered  in  his  favour.  The  rest  of  the  story  must  be  given  in 
good  old  English,  as  printed  by  Mr.  Douce  from  a  manu&cript 
written  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI. 

"  Now,  in  all  this  time,  the  damsel  his  love  had  sent  knights  for 
to  espy  and  enquire  how  the  law  was  pursued  against  him.  And, 
when  she  heard  tell  that  the  law  passed  against  him,  she  cut  off 
all  the  long  hair  of  her  head,  and  clad  her  in  precious  clothing  like 
to  a  man,  and  went  to  the  palace  where  her  leman  was  to  be 
judged,  and  saluted  the  justice,  and  all  they  trowed  that  she  had 
been  a  knigbu  And  the  judge  enquired  of  what  country  she  was, 
and  what  she  had  to  do  there.  She  said,  I  am  a  knight,  and  come 
of  far  country,  and  hear  tidings  that  there  is  a  knight  among  you 
that  should  be  judged  to  death  for  an  obligation  that  he  made  to 
a  merchant,  and  therefore  I  am  come  to  deliver  him.  Then  the 
judge  said,  It  is  a  law  of  the  emperor,  that  whosoever  bindeth 
him  with  his  own  proper  will  and  consent  without  any  constrain- 
ing, he  shall  be  served  so  again'.  When  the  damsel  heard  this, 
she  turned  to  the  merchant,  and  said.  Dear  friend,  what  profit  is 
it  to  thee  that  this  knight,  that  slandeth  here  ready  to  the  doom, 
be  slain  7  it  were  belter  to  thee  to  have  money  than  to  have  him 
slain.  Thou  spcakcst  all  in  vain,  quoth  the  merchant ;  for  without 
doubt  I  will  have  the  law,  since  he  bound  himself  so  freely ;  and 
therefore  he  shall  have  none  other  grace  than  law  will,  for  he  came 
to  me,  and  I  not  to  him.  I  desired  him  not  thereto  against  his 
will.  Then  said  she,  I  pray  thee  how  much  shall  I  give  to  have 
my  petition  ?  1  shall  give  thee  th>  money  double  j  and  if  that  be 
not  pleasing  to  thee,  ask  of  me  what  thou  wilt,  and  thou  shalt 
have.  Then  said  he,  Thou  heardest  me  never  say  but  that  I  would 
have  my  covenant  kept.  Truly,  said  she ;  and  thou  shalt  trow  me 
afore  you,  sir  judge,  and  afore  you  all.  with  a  right  wisdom  of  that 
that  I  shall  say  to  30U.  Ye  have  heard  how  much  I  have  prof- 
fered this  merchant  for  the  life  of  this  knight,  and  he  forsaketh  all, 
and  asketh  the  law,  and  that  liketh  me  much ;  and  therefore,  lord* 
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ings  that  be  here^  hear  me  what  I  shall  say.  Ye  know  well  that 
rtie  knight  bound  him  never  by  letter  but  that  the  merchant  should 
have  power  to  cut  his  flesh  from  the  bones,  but  there  was  no  cov- 
enant made  of  shedding  of  blood ;  thereof  was  nothing  spoke ; 
and  therefore  let  him  set  hand  on  him  anon ;  and,  if  he  shed  any 
blood  with  his  sharing  of  the  flesh,  forsooth,  then  shall  the  king 
hare  good  law  upon  him.  And  when  the  merchant  heard  this,  he 
said,  Give  me  my  money,  and  I  forgave  my  action.  Forsooth,  quoth 
she,  ihoQ  shalt  not  have  one  penny ;  for  afore  all  this  company 
1  proflered  to  thee  all  that  I  might,  and  thou  forsook  it,  and  saidst 
with  a  loud  voice,  I  shall  have  my  covenant ;  and  therefore  do  thy 
best  with  him ;  but-look  that  thou  shed  no  blood,  I  charge  thee,  for 
it  is  not  thine,  and  no  covenant  was  thereof.  Then  the  merchant, 
seeing  this,  went  away  confounded.  And  so  was  the  knight's  life 
saved,  and  no  penny  paid." 

As  this  work  is  not  known  to  have  been  in  print  till  put  forth 
by  Mr.  Douce,  it  appears  not  but  that  the  Poet  may  have  read  it 
ID  manuscript.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  no  proof  that  he  did  so,  for 
many  things  in  print  then  have  been  lost  altogether  :  but  perhaps 
it  should  make  men  cantious  how  they  limit  his  reading  to  such 
printed  books  of  that  time  as  have  come  down  to  us. 

The  same  incident  is  again  met  with  in  H  PecoroTte  of  Ser 
Giovanni  Fiorentino,  which  was  written  as  early  as  1378,  hut  not 
printed  till  1550.  The  earliest  known  translation  of  this  tale  was 
made  in  1765,  which,  together  with  the  original,  has  been  repub- 
lished by  Mr.  Collier  in  his  Shakespeare  Library.  No  version  of 
00  early  a  date  as  the  play  having  been  heard  of,  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing  whether  the  Poet  read  it  in  Italian  or  in  Eng- 
lish. In  the  novel  the  residence  of  the  lady,  who  answers  to  Portia, 
tt  placed  at  Belmoute,  an  Italian  seaport.  Being  mistress  of  the 
port  and  the  country  round,  she  oflers  herself  and  all  that  belongs 
to  her  in  marriage  upon  certain  conditions,  which  we  cannot  stay 
to  repeat,  and  would  not  if  we  could.  In  the  pursuit  of  this  prize 
many  gentlemen  have  been  ruined,  as  all  the  wealth  they  brought 
with  them  was  to  be  forfeited  luiless  they  fulfilled  the  conditions ) 
which  her  wise  ladyship  still  disabled  them  from  doing  by  giving 
tbem  sleeping  potions.  Her  last  suitor  is  a  young  Florentine 
named  Giannctto,  who,  first  for  his  father's  sake,  then  for  his  own, 
is  greatly  beloved  by  Acsaldo,  the  richest  merchant  in  Venice. 
Three  times  Ansaldo  fits  him  out  with  fine  ships  and  rich  cargoea 
to  trade  in  company  with  several  friends  at  Alexandria,  and  as 
ofien  the  young  gentleman,  though  a  miracle  of  virtue  and  talents, 
contrives  to  steal  away  from  his  companions  into  the  port  of  Bel- 
monte.  Twice  he  falls  a  victim  to  the  lady's  potions,  and  returns 
poor  and  ashamed  to  Venice,  but  keeps  up  his  credit  by  inventing 
9ueh  causes  of  his  miscarriage  as  leave  him  unblamea.  To  com 
l^ete  his  third  outfit,  Ansaldo  was  forced  to  borrow  ten  thousand 
docais  of  B  Jew,  and  gave  a  bond  that  if  payment  were  not  made 
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Ky  a  certain  day,  the  Jew  might  lake  a  pound  of  flesh  from  an) 
part  of  his  body  be  pleased.  This  time,  upon  bis  arrival  at  Bi)< 
roonte,  one  of  the  lady's  maids  whispers  in  bis  ear  bow  to  succeed 
The  intoxication  of  his  new  state  drowns  the  memory  of  his  ben 
efactor  till  the  very  day  of  payment  comes.  Being  then  by  an 
accident  reminded  of  it,  and  gpreally  troubled  thereat,  be  makes 
known  the  cause  of  his  distress,  and  forthwith  sets  out  for  Venice, 
with  ten  times  the  som  due.  No  sooner  is  be  gone  than  his  wife 
follows  him  in  the  disguise  of  a  lawyer,  and,  arriving  in  Venice, 
gives  herself  out  as  a  graduate  of  the  law-school  at  Bologna. 
Lawyers  being  then  rather  scarce,  she  is  called  in  to  the  trial, 
which  under  her  conduct  turns  out  much  the  same  as  in  the  play 
In  his  fulness  of  gratitude  Giannetto  ofiers  her  the  ten  thousand 
ducats,  and  she  refuses  them,  declaring  she  will  accept  nothing 
out  his  marriage  ring,  which  he  at  last  gives  her.  Afterwards  she 
banters  him  upon  the  loss  of  it,  and  then  discloses  what  she  has 
done ;  and  Anally  Giannetto  rewards  his  benefactor  with  the  hand 
of  the  servant-maid  who  whispered  in  his  ear  the  way  of  success. 

This  outline  is  enough  to  certify  the  reader  that  Shakespeare 
had  access  to  the  novel  in  some  form  or  other ;  though  no  one  can 
well  conceive  the  wealth  of  his  adding  without  reading  the  origi- 
nal slory.  It  should  be  remarked  withal,  that  evident  as  are  the 
Poet's  obligations  in  this  quarter,  he  varies  from  it  in  such  a  way 
as  to  show  an  acquaintance  with  the  similar  tale  in  the  Gesta 
Romanorum;  while  his  substituting  the  caskets  for  the  unhand- 
some conditions,  imposed  by  the  heroine  of  the  novc!,  illustrates 
how  well  he  tmderstood  the  moral  laws  of  his  art  j  that  whatsoever 
offends  against  virtue  and  honour  is  so  far  forth  offensive  to 
nature  and  good  taste. 

The  matter  of  the  bond  and  its  forfeiture  is  again  found  in  The 
Orator,  a  book  containing  "  a  hundred  several  Discourses,"  trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  Alexander  Silvayn  by  Anthony  Munday, 
and  published  in  1598.  A  Christian  merchant  owed  a  Jew  nine 
hundred  crowns,  which  he  bound  himself  to  pay  within  three  months, 
or  to  give  him  a  pound  of  his  flesh.  The  time  being  passed,  the  Jew 
refused  the  money,  and  stood  upon  the  bond.  The  ordinary  judge 
of  the  place  appointed  him  to  cut  a  pound  of  the  merchant's  flesh, 
and,  if  he  cut  cither  more  or  less,  then  his  own  head  should  be  smit- 
ten off*.  •  The  Jew  appealed  from  this  sentence  to  the  chief  judge  j 
and  the  Discourse  in  question  is  made  up  of  the  Jew's  argument 
and  the  Christian's  answer.  Shakespeare  has  no  signs  of  obliga- 
tion in  that  quarter ;  so  that  the  matter  as  there  handled  is  of  no 
consequence  in  this  connection,  save  as  showing  the  commonness 
of  the  incident.  Mr.  I>ouce  indeed  says,  **  Shylock's  reasoning 
before  the  senate  is  evidently  borrowed  *'  from  The  Orator  j  which 
breeds  some  doubt  whether  he  had  ever  read  the  latter. 

In  Percy's  Rcliques,  among  the  <'  ballads  that  illustrate  Shake- 
spvaie.'*  we  liave  <<  A  new  Song,  showing  the  cruelty  of  GomBtos. 
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a  J(m,wL.  pending  to  a  merchant  an  hundred  crowns,  woald  hav« 
a  coond  of  h.i  flesh,  because  he  could  not  pay  him  at  the  time 
appointed."  Some  question  has  been  made  whether  the  ballad 
or  the  play  were  written  finit;  but  we  are  saiisricd,  for  reasons 
which  need  not  be  stated  here,  that  the  ballad  was  l)efore  the 
play;  and  the  first  stanza  suggests  the  novel,  of  which  we  have 
g!\ei:  an  outline,  as  the  probable  foundation  of  it : 

'« In  Venice  towne  not  long  tigoe  a  cruel  Jew  did  dwell, 
Which  lived  all  ou  usurie,  as  Italian  writers  tell/' 

Here  again  the  Poet  is  clearly  traced  by  certain  resemblances 
of  expression :  in  the  play  we  have,  — • "  Go  with  me  to  a  notary, 
seal  me  there  your  single  bond ;  and  in  a  merry  tportf"  6tc,  |  aou 
again,—''  Why  dost  thou  tcliet  thy  km/e  so  earnestly?"  and  in 
the  ballad,  —  "But  we  will  have  a  merry  Jest  for  to  be  talked 
long ;"  and  again,—"  The  bloudie  Jew  now  ready  is  with  whet' 
ted  blade  m  hand.^'  — Some  lines  of  the  same  story  are  traceable 
in  various  other  quarters  :  in  fact,  it  has  been  seen  in  so  many 
places,  that  nobody  can  tell  whence  it  came  or  where  it  was  seen 
first.  Probably  it  was  of  eastern  origin ;  one  of  the  many  things 
which,  originally  set  on  foot  by  Arabian  fiction  or  some  neigh- 
bouring authority,  have  been  happening  from  time  to  time  ey& 
since. 

Thus  far  we  have  not  seen  the  two  incidents  of  the  bond  and 
the  caskets  united ;  }*et  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Shakespeare 
was  the  first  to  unite  them.  In  1579,  one  Stephen  Gosson,  having, 
as  would  seem,  been  certified  of  his  own  election  in  such  sort  and 
manner  ax  left  him  full  leisure  to  hunt  up  and  whip  the  faults  of 
others,  put  forte  a  tract  entitled  "  The  School  of  Abuse,  contain- 
ing a  pleasant  invective  against  poets,  pipers,  players,  jesters,  and 
such  like  caterpillers  of  the  commonwealth."  He  was  pleased, 
however,  to  except  from  the  general  censure  "  The  Jew  shown  at 
the  Bull,  representmg  the  greediness  of  worldly  choosers  and  the 
bloody  minds  of  usurers."  No  perfonnance  answering  to  this 
descriptiou  has  in  modem  times  been  discovered ;  but  the  expres 
sioos,  "  worldly  choosers  "  and  "  bloody  minds  of  usurers,"  look 
as  if  the  two  incidents  in  question  had  been  combined  before  The 
Merchant  of  Venice  was  written.  The  praise  which  has  been, 
perhaps  justly,  bestowed  upon  this  feature  of  the  play,  naturally 
makes  tis  curious  to  know  how  far  it  was  original  with  Shake- 
speare ;  but  there  is  little  prospect  that  such  curiosity  will  ever  be 
gratified.  Most  likely,  however,  the  knowledge  of  the  whole  truth 
would  cau^e  no  g^eat  abatement  in  the  Poet's  fame. 

Mr.  Verplanck  has  raised  an  interesting  inquiry  as  to  what  m:ty 
have  put  Shakespeare  upon  such  a  choice  of  subject.  The  old 
fotm  of  a  bond  for  the  payment  of  money  was  an  obligation  to 
pay  a  larger  «um,  geuerally  double,  unless  payment  were  made  at 
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the  stipulated  time.  The  common  law  held  that  on  the  rorfeitnr% 
of  the  bond  the  whole  penally  was  recoverable ;  but  here  the  courta 
of  eqiuty  stepped  in.  and  would  not  permit  the  lender  to  take 
more  than  *•  in  consri«fnce  he  ought ; "  that  is,  the  sum  lent,  with 
interest  and  costs,  ana  the  damages,  if  any  there  were,  caused  by 
non-performance  of  some  other  contract.  Hence  a  struggle  be- 
tween what  were  called  the  old-school  and  new-school  lawyers, 
which  began  in  the  lime  of  Henry  VUI.,  and  continued  till  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  when  it  was  settled  by  statute  in  favour  of 
the  equitable  doctrine.  This  legal  controversy  was  at  its  height 
in  Shakespeare's  time  j  and  as  it  entered  largely  into  the  concerns 
of  busmess,  it  became  a  matter  of  general  popular  interest.  That 
there  were  many  cases  of  hardship,  in  enforcing  penalties,  well 
known  to  the  people  of  London,  is  quite  probable  ;  and  something 
of  the  kind  seems  referred  to  in  the  ballad  of  Gemutus  the  Jew : 

«  Good  people,  that  do  hear  this  song,  for  truth  I  dare  well  say, 
That  many  a  wretch  as  ill  as  he  doth  live  novo  at  this  day." 

Mr.  Verplanck  thinks,  and  with  great  apparent  reason,  that  this 
controversy  may  have  suggested  the  subject  of  the  play;  not 
indeed  that  the  Poet  had  any  thought  of  writing  a  law-lecture  or 
an  argument  on  the  point,  but  that  he  saw  the  advantage  of  using 
a  traditionary  plot  involving  a  principle  familiar  to  the  minds  of 
his  audience,  and  pregnant  with  allusions  of  immediate  interest. 

The  praise  of  The  Merchant  of  Venice  is  in  ihe  mouth  of 
nearly  all  the  critics.  That  this  praise  is  well  deserved,  appears 
in  that,  from  the  reopening  of  the  theatres  at  the  Restoration  till 
the  present  day,  the  play  has  kept  possession  of  the  stage,  while 
at  the  same  lime  it  is  among  the  first  of  the  Poet's  works  to  be 
read,  and  the  last  to  be  forgotten,  its  interest  being  as  incxliausti- 
blc  in  the  closet  as  upon  the  stage.  Well  do  we  remember  it  as 
the  very  beginning  of  our  acquaintance  with  Shakespeare  j  one 
of  the  dearest  acquaintances  that  we  have  ever  made,  and  which 
has  been  to  us  a  source  of  more  pleasure  and  profit  than  we  should 
dare  undertake  to  tell.  Whatsoever  local  or  temporary  question 
may  have  suggested  the  theme,  the  work  strikes  at  once  upon  cords 
of  universal  and  perpetual  interest :  if  it  fell  in  with  any  prejudices 
or  purposes  of  the  lime,  this  was  to  draw  men's  thougliis'the  more 
surely,  because  secretly,  into  the  course  and  service  of  truth ;  lo 
open  and  hold  their  minds,  without  letting  them  know  it,  to  grave, 
solemn  lessons  of  wisdom  and  humanity  j  thus,  like  a  wise  master- 
builder,  using  the  transient  and  popular  for  the  building  up  of  the 
permanent  and  beautiful.  It  is  this  power  of  causing  that  men  be 
really  elevated  while  thinking  they  are  but  pleased ;  of  raising  us 
above  our  self-ends  by  seemingly  ministering  to  them  ;  that  oAen 
renders  poetry  so  much  more  elTectual  for  moral  insiruction  than 
lectures  and  sermons  :  these,  by  telling  men  they  ought  to  be 
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better,  are  apt  to  foster  in  them  the  conceit  that  thej  are  so ;  >%bere- 
u  the  other,  even  because  it  does  not  telJ  them  this,  is  more  apt  to 
make  them  so :  in  a  word,  it  instructs  them  all  the  better  foras 
much  as  it  does  not  stir  up  in  them  any  notion  or  fancy  that  the^ 
have  been  instructed. 

Critics,  uo  doubt,  have  too  often  entertained  themselves  and 
others  with  sp^ulations  as  to  the  Poet's  specific  mora]  purpose 
in  this  play  or  that.  Wherein  their  great  mistake  is  the  not  dnl' 
bearing  in  mind,  that  the  special  proposing  of  this  or  that  mora, 
lesson  is  quite  from  or  beside  the  purpose  of  art.  As  already 
hinted,  a  work  of  art,  to  be  really  deserving  the  name,  must  needs 
be  mora., because  it  must  be  proportionable  and  true  to  nature,  thus 
falling  in  with  the  preestablished  harmonies  between  our  inward 
being  and  the  measures  of  exterual  order  and  law :  otherwise  it 
is  at  strife  with  the  compact  of  things ;  a  piece  of  dissonance  3  a 
part  all  out  of  concert  and  tune  with  itself;  a  jarring,  unbalanced, 
crazy  thing,  that  will  die  with  the  screechiugs  and  gratings  of  its 
own  noi^  If,  therefore,  a  work  be  morally  bad,  this  proves  the 
author  more  a  bungler  than  any  thing  else ;  and  if  any  one  admire 
it  or  take  pleasure  in  it,  he  does  so,  not  from  reason,  but  from 
passion,  or  from  something  within  him  which  his  reason,  in  so  far 
as  he  hath  any,  necessarily  disapproves :  so  that  he  is  rather  to 
be  laughed  at  as  a  dunce,  than  preached  to  as  a  sinner. 

Touching  the  moral  design  of  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  critics 
have  differed  greatly,  some  regarding  it  as  teaching  the  most  large 
and  liberal  toleration,  others  as  caressing  the  narrowest  and  bitter- 
est prejudices  of  the  age.  This  difference  among  the  critics  is  a 
strong  argument  of  the  Poet's  impartiality ;  for  where  uo  one  view 
is  specially  prominent,  there  is  the  more  room  for  men  to  attribute 
such  as  they  may  severally  prefer,  and  for  each  to  show  his  own 
mind  in  the  work  of  interpretation.  For  our  own  part,  we  are 
satisfied  that  in  this  case,  as  in  others,  the  choice  and  treatment 
of  the  subject  were  mainly  for  poetic  and  dramatic  effect ;  but  for . 
•uch  effect  in  the  largest  and  noblest  sense,— 'the  sense  intended 
by  Ben  Jonson  in  that  great  and  most  apt  expression, — **  He  was 
not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  lime.''  And  the  highest  praise  that  the 
nature  of  the  work  might  allow  is  justly  his,  in  that  he  did  not  let 
the  prejudices  of  his  age  sway  him  either  way  from  the  just  meas- 
ures and  proportions  of  art.  On  this  point,  therefore,  we  do  greatly 
approve  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Verplanck  :  <«  When  the  subject  ex- 
panded itself  in  his  mind,  he  described  and  he  reasoned  from  his 
own  observation  of  man  and  society.  He  therefore  painted  men 
as  he  had  seen  them  3  —  the  wisest  and  kindest  blmded  by  the 
prejudices  of  their  education  or  their  country,  and  becoming  hard 
ened  to  inflicting  insolence  and  injury  3—  the  injured,  the  insulted, 
the  trampled  upon,  goaded  by  continual  wrongs  into  savage  ma- 
lignity. Had  the  Poet  invested  the  despised  and  uijured  man 
^th  the  gentle  and  more  amiable  qualities  of  our  naiuje.  and 
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•BliitMl  oar  sympathies  wholly  on  his  tide,  he  would  have  pamtod 
a  far  less  true  view  of  huroau  nature,  and  have  conveyed  a  much 
less  impressive  and  useful  lesson  of  practical  morality." 

In  point  of  characterization  The  Merchant  of  Venice  is  exceed 
mgly  rich,  whether  we  consider  the  quantity  or  the  quality ;  and 
the  more  we  think  and  Ktudy  the  work,  the  more  we  cannot  bat 
wonder  that  so  much  of  human  nature  in  so  great  a  variety  oi 
development  should  be  crowded  into  so  small  a  space.  The 
persons  naturally  fall  into  three  several  groups,  with  each  its  sev- 
eral plot  and  action ;  yet  the  three  are  most  skilfully  complutted, 
each  standing  out  clear  and  distinct  in  its  place,  yet  concurring 
with  the  others  in  dramatic  unity,  so  that  every  thing  helps  on 
every  other  thing,  without  either  the  slightest  confusion  or  the 
slightest  appearance  of  care  to  avoid  it.  Of  these  three  groups 
it  is  hardly  needful  to  add  that  Antonio,  Shylock,  and  Portia  are 
respectively  the  centres ;  while  the  part  of  Lorenzo  and  Jessica, 
though  strictly  an  episode,  seems,  nevertheless,  to  grow  forth  as  an 
element  of  the  original  germ,  a  sort  of  inherent  superfluity,  and 
as  such  essential,  not  indeed  to  the  being,  but  to  the  well-being 
of  the  work  :  in  short,  a  fine  romantic  undertone  accompaniment 
to  the  other  parts,  yet  contemplated  and  provided  for  in  the  whole 
plan  and  structure  of  the  piece ;  itself  in  harmony  with  all  the 
rest,  and  therefore  perfecting  their  harmony  with  one  another. 

It  is  observable  that  the  first  entry  in  the  Stationers'  Register 
speaks  of  the  play  as  "  a  book  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  or 
otherwise  called  the  Jew  of  Venice ; ''  as  if  it  were  then  in  ques- 
tion whether  to  name  the  piece  from  Antonio  or  Shylock.  Indi- 
vidually considered,  Shylock  is  altogether  the  character  of  the 
play,  and  exhibits  perhaps  more  strength  and  skill  of  workmanship 
than  all  the  others.  So  that,  viewing  the  persons  severally,  it 
seems  that  the  piece  ought  by  all  means  to  be  called  The  Jew  of 
Venice.  But  upon  looking  farther  into  the  principles  of  dramatic 
combination,  we  may  easily  discover  cause  why  it  should  rathei 
be  named  as  it  is.  For  if  the  Jew  be  the  most  important  person 
individually,  the  Merchant  is  so  dramatically.  Thus  it  is  the  laws 
of  art,  not  of  individual  delineation,  that  entitle  Antonio  to  the  pre- 
eminence, because,  however  inferior  in  himself,  he  is  the  centre 
and  mainspring  of  the  entire  action  :  without  him  the  Jew,  great 
as  he  is  in  himself,  had  no  business  there  ;  whereas  the  converse, 
if  true  at  all,  is  by  no  means  true  in  so  great  a  degree. 

Not  indeed  that  the  Merchant  is  a  small  matter  in  himself;  far 
from  it :  he  is  every  way  a  most  interesting  and  attractive  per- 
sonage ;  insomuch  that  even  Shylock  away,  still  there  were  timber 
MMugh  in  him  for  a  good  dramatic  hero.  A  peculiar  interest 
attaches  to  him  from  the  s^ate  of  mind  in  which  we  first  see  him. 
He  is  deeply  sad,  not  knowing  wherefore :  a  dim,  mysterious 
presage  of  evil  weighs  down  his  spirits,  as  though  he  felt  afar  off 
the  coming  on  of  some  great  calamity    yd  this  strange,  unwonted 
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gVwm,  fweetened  with  his  habitual  gfentleness  and  good-nature, 
has  the  effect  of  showing  how  dearly  he  is  held  by  such  whose 
friendship  is  the  fairest  earthly  purchase  of  virtue.  This  boding, 
prosentimental  state  of  mind  lends  a  certain  charm  to  his  cbarac- 
ler,  afiiecting  us  something  as  an  bstance  of  second-sight,  and 
coalescing  with  the  mind's  innate  aptitude  to  the  faith  that 

**  powers  there  are 
That  touch  each  other  to  the  quick  —  in  modes 
Which  the  gross  world  no  sense  hath  to  perceive, 
No  soul  to  dream  of." 

And  it  is  very  considerable  that  upon  spirits  such  as  he  even  iim 
smiles  of  fortune  often  have  a  strangely  saddening  effect ;  for  in 
proportion  as  they  are  worthy  of  them  they  naturally  feel  that  ihey 
are  far  otherwise,  and  the  sense  of  so  vast  a  discrepancy  between 
their  havings  and  deservings  is  apt  to  fill  them  with  an  indefinable 
oppressive  dread  of  some  reverse  wherein  present  discrepancies 
shall  be  fiilly  made  up.  So  that  wealth  seldom  dispenses  such 
warnings  save  to  its  most  virtuous  possessors.  And  such  is 
Antonio :  a  kind-hearted,  sweet-mannered  man ;  of  a  large  and 
liberal  spirit ;  affable,  generous,  and  magnificent  in  his  disposi- 
tions ;  patient  of  trial,  indulgent  to  folly,  free  where  he  loves,  and 
frank  where  he  hates ;  b  prosperity  modest,  in  adversity  cheerful ; 
craving  wealth  for  the  utfes  of  virtue,  and  as  the  organs  and  sinews 
o(  friendship,  so  that  the  more  he  is  worth,  the  more  he  seems 
worthy,-* his  character  is  one  which  we  never  weary  of  contem 
plating.  The  only  blemish  we  perceive  in  him  is  his  treatment 
of  Shylock :  in  this,  though  we  cannot  but  see  that  it  is  much 
nu>re  the  fault  of  the  limes  than  of  the  man,  we  are  forced  to  side 
against  him ;  than  which  it  were  not  easy  to  allege  a  stronger  case 
of  poetical  justice.  Yet  even  this  we  blame  rather  as  an  abuse 
of  himself  than  of  Shylock,  and  think  the  less  of  if  as  wronging 
the  latter,  because,  notwithstanding  he  has  such  provocations,  be 
avowedly  grounds  his  hate  mainly  on  those  very  things  which 
laake  the  strongest  title  to  a  good  man's  love. 

The  friendship  between  Antonio  and  his  companions  is  such  a 
picture  as  Shakespeare  evidently  delighted  to  draw.  And  so 
BoUe  a  santiment  is  not  apt  to  inhabit  ignoble  breasts.  Bassanio, 
Gratiano,  and  Salarino  are  each  admirable  in  their  way,  and  give 
a  charming  variety  to  the  scenes  where  they  move.  Bassanio, 
though  something  too  lavish  of  purse,  is  a  model  of  a  gentleman ; 
b  whose  character  and  behaviour  all  is  order  and  propriety ',  with 
yrhfom  good  manners  are  the  proper  outside  and  visibility  of  a  fair 
abd,  the  natural  foliage  and  drapery  of  inward  refinement,  and 
delicacy,  and  rectitude.  Well-bred,  he  has  that  in  him  which, 
even  had  his  breeding  been  ill,  would  have  raised  him  above  it, 
aa  I  made  him  a  gentleman.     Gratiano  and  Salarbo  are  two  as 
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clever,  sprightly,  and  voluble  persons  as  any  one  need  desire  to 
be  wiib,  the  chief  difference  between  them  being,  that  the  formet 
lets  his  tongue  run  on  from  good  impulses,  the  other  makes  it  do 
80  for  good  ends.  If  not  so  wise  as  Bassanio,  they  are  more  witty, 
and  as  much  surpass  him  in  strength,  as  they  fall  short  in  beauty, 
of  character.  It  is  observable  that  of  the  two  Gratiano  is  the 
more  heedless  and  headstrong  in  thought  and  speech,  with  less 
subjection  of  the  individual  to  the  well-ordered  forms  of  social 
decorum  :  so  that,  if  he  behave  not  quite  so  well  as  the  others,  be 
gives  livelier  proof  that  what  good  behaviour  he  has  is  his  own ; 
a  growth  from  within,  not  an  impression  from  without.  It  is  rather 
remarkable  that  one  so  talkative  and  rattle-tongued  should  there- 
withal  carry  so  much  weight  of  meaning ;  and  he  ofXen  seems  less 
sensible  than  he  is,  because  of  his  trotting  volubility.  But  he  has 
uo  wish  to  be  « reputed  wise  for  saying  nothing;"  and  he  oflen 
makes  a  merit  of  talking  nonsense  when,  as  is  often  the  case,  non- 
sense is  the  best  sort  of  sense ;  being  willing  to  incur  the  charge 
of  folly,  provided  he  can  thereby  add  to  the  health  and  entertain- 
ment of  his  friends. 

Lorenzo  and  Jessica  are  in  such  a  lyrical  state  of  mind  as  nat 
urally  keeps  their  characters  in  the  background.  Both  are  indeed 
overflowing  with  beauty  and  sweetness  of  mind,  but  more  as  the 
result  of  nuptial  inspiration  than  of  inherent  qualities ;  though  the 
instrument  had  need  be  preuy  well  tuned  and  delicately  strung,  to 
give  forth  such  tones,  be  it  breathed  upon  never  so  finely.  Jessica 
has  been  well  described  as  a  **  child  of  nature,  hurried  along  by 
the  deep  enthusiasm  of  Eastern  love  and  passion."  Her  elope- 
ment in  itself  and  its  circumstances  forces  us  to  the  alternative, 
that  either  she  is  a  very  bad  child,  or  Shylock  a  very  bad  father  \ 
and  there  are  enough  other  things  to  persuade  us  of  the  latter, 
though  not  in  such  sort  but  that  some  share  of  the  reproach  falls 
upon  her.  For  if  a  woman  have  so  bad  a  home  as  to  justify  her 
in  thus  desertiug  and  robbing  it,  it  can  scarce  be  but  that  the  qual- 
ities of  its  atmosphere  will  have  wrought  themselves  somewhat 
into  her  temper  and  character;  so  that  she  will  seem  without  spot 
or  blemish  only  while  in  a  condition  to  move  our  pity.  Jessica's 
lover  stands  fair  in  our  sight,  negatively,  because  he  does  nothing 
unhandsome,  positively,  because  he  has  such  good  men  fcr  his 
friends.  It  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  Poet's  subtlety,  that  what 
they  thus  do  for  him  should  be  in  some  measure  done  for  her  by 
such  a  person  as  Launcelot  Gobbo.  The  better  parts  of  Jessica 
and  the  Clown  are  reflected  from  each  other:  we  think  the  better 
of  her  that  she  has  kindled  something  of  poetry  in  such  a  clod, 
and  of  him,  that  he  is  raised  above  himself  by  the  presence  of 
such  au  object.  And  her  conduct  is  further  justified  to  our  ftel- 
ings  by  the  odd  testimony  he  fiirliishes  to  her  father's  badness;— 
a  testimony  which,  though  of  no  great  weight  in  itself,  goes  far  to 
confirm  all  that  is  testified  against  him  by  others.     We  see  that 
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the  Jew  is  much  the  same  at  home  as  in  the  Rialto  ,  that  let  hbn 
be  where  he  will,  it  is  his  natare  to  snarl  and  bite.  Such,  io  one 
view  of  the  mailer,  is  the  dramatic  propriety  of  this  queer  being 
his  par*,  though  ofteA  scouted  as  a  hindrance  by  such  critics  as 
can  see  but  one  thing  at  a  time,  is  necessary  to  the  completeness 
of  the  work ;  since  without  him  we  could  not  so  well  have  suffi- 
cient knowledge  either  of  Jessica  or  of  her  father/  But  though 
his  main  title  to  the  place  he  fills  he  on  account  of  others,  still  he 
has  a  value  in  himself,  quite  independently  of  such  reference ;  hit 
own  personal  rights  enter  into  the  purpose  of  his  introduction,  and 
he  carries  in  himself  a  part  of  the  reason  why  he  is  so  and  not 
otherwise :  for  Shakespeare  seldom  if  ever  brings  in  a  person 
wterdy  for  the  sake  of  others.  A  mixture,  indeed,  of  conceit  and 
drollery,  and  hugely  wrapped  up  in  self,  yet  he  is  by  no  means  a 
eororoonplace  buffoon,  but  stands  firm  and  secure  in  the  sufficiency 
of  his  original  stock.  His  elaborate  nonsense,  his  grasping  at  a 
pun  without  catching  it,  yet  feeling  just  as  grand  as  if  l^e  did,  is 
both  ludicrous  and  natural :  his  jokes,  to  be  sure,  are  mostly  fail- 
ores  ;  nevertheless  they  are  laughable,  because  he  dreams  not  but 
that  they  succeed.  Thus,  as  hath  been  well  said,  "  he  proves  that 
the  poverty  of  a  jest  may  be  enriched  in  a  fool's  mouth,  owing  to 
the  complacency  with  which  he  deals  it  out ;  and  because  there 
are  few  things  that  provoke  laughter  more  than  feebleness  in  a 
great  attempt  at  a  small  matter."  In  Lanncelot,  moreover,  the 
principle  and  mother  element  of  the  whole  piece  runs  out  in  broad 
humour  and  travestie  \  he  exhibits  under  an  intensely  comic  form 
the  general  aspect  of  surrounding  humanity  ;  his  character  being 
at  the  same  time  an  integ^l  part  in  that  varied  structure  of  human 
life,  which  it  is  the  genius  and  office  of  the  Romantic  Drama  to 
represent.     On  many  accounts,  indeed,  he  might  not  he  spared. 

In  Portia  Shakespeare  seems  to  have  tried  what  he  could  do  in 
working  out  a  scheme  of  an  amiable,  intelligent,  and  accomplished 
woman.  And  the  result  is  a  fine  specimen  of  beautiful  nature 
enhanced  by  beautiful ,  art.  Eminently  practical  in  her  tastes  and 
turn  of  mind,  full  of  native,  homebred  sense  and  virtue,  she  unites 
therewith  something  of  the  ripeness  and  dignity  of  a  sage,  a  rich, 
mellow  eloquence,  and  a  large,  noble  discourse,  the  whole  being 
tempered  with  the  best  grace  and  sensibility  of  womanhood.  As 
intelligent,  therefore,  as  the  strongest,  she  is  at  the  same  time  as 
feminme  as  the  weakest,  of  her  sex  .  she  talks  like  a  poet  and  a 
philosopher,  yet,  strange  to  say,  she  talks  for  all  the  world  just 
like  a  woman.  Nothing  can  be  more  fitting  and  well-placed  than 
her  demeanour,  now  bracing  her  speech  with  grave  maxims  of 
moral  and  practical  wisdom,  now  unbending  her  mind  in  playful 
sallies  of  wit.  or  innocent,  roguish  banter.  Partly  from  condition, 
partly  from  culture,  she  has  grown  to  live  more  in  the  understund* 
ing  than  in  the  affections ;  for  which  cause  she  is  a  little  more  self- 
eoBseioiu  than  we  exactly  like ;  yet  her  character  is  scarce  the  Iom 
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lovelj  on  that  account :  she  talks  considerably  indeed  of  herself, 
yet  always  so  becomingly  that  we  hardly  wish  she  would  eaoose 
any  other  subject ;  for  we  are  rather  agreeably  surprised,  that  one 
so  fully  aware  of  her  gifls  should  still  bear  them  so  meekly.  Mr^. 
Jameson,  with  Portia  in  hec  eye,  intimates  plainly  enough  that  fhe 
considers  Shakespeare  about  the  only  artist,  except  nature,  who 
could  make  women  wise  without  turning  them  into  men.  And  it 
may  be  worth  remarking,  that  honourable  as  the  issue  of  her  course 
at  the  trial  would  be  to  a  man,  she  shows  no  unwomanly  craving 
to  be  in  the  scene  of  her  triumph :  as  she  goes  there  prompted  by 
the  feelings  and  duties  of  a  wife,  for  the  saving  of  her  husbandV 
honour  and  peace  of  mind,  so  she  gladly  leaves  when  these  cause  s 
no  longer  bear  in  that  direction.  Being  to  act  for  once  the  pari 
of  a  man,  it  would  seem  as  though  she  could  scarce  go  through 
the  undertaking  without  more  of  self-confidence  than  were  becom- 
ing in  a  woman ;  and  the  student  may  find  plenty  of  matter  for 
thought  in  the  skill  wherewith  the  Poet  has  managed  to  prevent 
such  an  impression.  It  is  no  drawback  upon  Portia's  strength  and 
substantial  dignity  of  character,  that  her  nature  is  all  overflowing 
with  romance :  rather,  this  it  is  that  glorifies  her  and  breathe  s 
enchantment  about  her;  it  adds  that  precious  seeing  to  the  e^e 
which  conducts  her  to  such  winning  beauty  and  sweetuess  of 
deportment,  and  makes  her  the  "  rich-souled  **  creature  that  Schlr« 
^el  so  aptly  describes  her  to  be. 

Shylock  is  a  standing  marvel  of  power  and  scope  in  the  dra- 
matic art;  at  the  same  time  appearing  so  much  a  man  of  nature's 
making,  that  we  scarce  know  how  to  look  upon  him  as  the  Poel'.i 
workmanship.  In  the  delineation  Shakespeare  had  no  less  a  taj:k 
than  to  inform  with  individual  life  and  peculiarity  the  broad,  strong 
outlines  of  national  character  in  its  most  fallen  and  revolting  state. 
Accordingly  Shylock  is  a  true  representative  of  his  nation ;  wherein 
we  have  a  pride  which  for  ages  never  ceased  to  provoke  hostility, 
but  which  no  hostility  could  ever  subdue;  a  thrift  which  still  iiivite<l 
rapacity,  but  which  no  rapacity  could  ever  exhaust ;  and  a  weak- 
ness which,  while  it  exposed  the  subjects  to  wrong,  only  deepened 
their  hate,  because  it  leA  them  without  the  means  or  Uie  hope  ol 
redress.  Thus  Shylock  is  a  type  of  national  suflerings,  sympa- 
thies, and  antipathies.  Himself  an  object  of  bitter  insult  and  scorn 
to  tho^  about  him ;  surrounded  by  enemies  whom  he  is  at  once 
too  proud  to  conciliate  and  too  weak  to  oppose  ;  he  ^an  have  no 
life  among  them  but  money  ;  no  hold  on  them  but  interest ;  no 
feeling  towards  them  but  hate;  no  indenmity  out  of  them  but 
revenge.  Such  being  the  case,  what  wonder  that  the  elements  of 
national  greatness  became  congealed  or  petrified  into  malignity  T 
As  avarice  was  the  passion  in  which  he  mainly  lived,  of  course  the 
Ohrislian  ^nrtues  that  thwarted  this  were  the  greatest  wrong  thai 
r<Hild  be  done  him. 

With  these  strong  national  traits  are  interwoven  perfonal  (raits 
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iqoally  sirooff.  Thoroo^y  and  iDtensely  Jewish,  he  is  not  more 
■  Jew  than  he  w  Shylock.  In  his  hard,  icy  intellectuality,  and 
his  "  dry,  mummy-like  tenacity  "  of  purpose,  with  a  dash  now  and 
then  of  biting  sarcastic  humour,  we  see  the  remains  of  a  great  and 
noble  nature,  out  of  which  all  the  genial  sap  of  humanity  has  been 
pressed  by  accumulated  iqjuries.  With  as  much  elasticity  of  mind 
as  stifihess  of  neck,  every  step  he  takes  but  the  last  is  as  firm  as 
the  earth  he  treads  upon.  Nothing  can  daunt,  noth'mg  disconcert 
him }  remonstrance  cannot  move,  ridicule  cannot  touch,  obloquy 
cannot  exasperate  him  :  when  he  hus  not  provoked  them,  he  has 
be«[i  forced  to  bear  them  3  and  now  that  he  does  provoke  them, 
be  is  proof  against  them.  In  a  word,  he  may  be  broken ;  ha 
cannot  be  bent. 

These  several  elements  of  character  are  so  complicated  is 
Shylock,  that  we  cannot  distinguish  their  respective  influence. 
Even  bis  avarice  has  a  smack  .>f  patriotism.  Money  is  the  only 
defence  of  his  brethren  as  well  as  himself,  and  he  craves  it  for  their 
sake  as  much  as  his  own ;  feels  indeed  that  wrongs  are  offered  to 
them  in  him,  and  to  him  in  them.  Antonio  has  scorned  his  reli- 
gion, thwarted  him  of  usurious  gains,  insulted  his  person :  there- 
fore he  hates  him  as  a  Christian,  himself  a  Jew ;  as  a  lender  of 
money  gratis,  himself  a  griping  usurer ;  as  Antonio,  himself  Shy- 
lock. Moreover,  who  but  a  Christian,  one  of  Antonio's  faith  and 
fellowship,  has  stolen  away  his  daughter's  heart,  and  drawn  her 
into  revolt,  loaded  with  his  ducats,  and  his  precious,  precious 
jewels  T  Thus  his  religion,  his  patriotism,  his  avarice,  his  affec- 
tion, all  concur  to  stimulate  his  enmity;  and  bis  personal  hate, 
thus  reinforced,  for  once  overcomes  his  avarice,  and  he  grows 
generous  in  the  prosecution  of  his  design.  The  only  reason  he 
will  vouchsafe  for  taking  the  pound  of  flesh  is,  "  if  it  will  feed 
nothing  ebe,  it  will  feed  my  revenge/*  —  a  reason  all  the  more 
satisfactory  to  him,  forasmuch  as  those  to  whom  he  gives  it  can 
neither  allow  nor  refute  it :  and  until  they  can  rail  the  seal  from 
off  his  bond,  all  their  railings  are  but  a  foretaste  of  the  revenge 
be  seeks.  In  his  eagerness  to  taste  that  morsel  sweeter  to  hun 
than  all  the  luxuries  of  Italy,  his  recent  afflictions,  the  loss  of  h^s 
daughter,  his  ducats,  his  jewels,  and  even  the  precious  ring  given 
him  by  his  departed  wife,  all  fade  from  his  mind.  In  his  cool, 
resolute,  unrelenting,  imperturbable  hardness  at  the  trial,  there*  is 
something  that  makes  our  blood  to  tingle.  It  is  the  sublimity  of 
malice !  We  feel,  and  tremble  as  we  feel,  that  the  yearnings  of 
revenge  have  silenced  all  other  cares  and  all  other  thoughts. 
Fearful,  however,  as  is  his  malignity,  he  comes  not  off  wi^oat 
moving  our  pity.  In  the  very  act  whereby  he  thinks  to  avenge 
hr's  own  and  his  brethren's  wrongs,  the  national  curse  overtakes 
him :  in  standing  up  for  the  law  he  has  but  strengthened  his  ene- 
mies' hands,  and  sharpened  their  weapons  against  himself;  and 
the  terrible  Jew  sinks  at  last  into  the  poor,  pitiable  heart-broken 
Shrlock. 
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The  Merchant  of  Venice  is  juslly  distin^ished  among  Sh:ik» 
ipeare's  dramas  for  the  beauty  of  particular  scenes  and  passages 
For  descriptive  power,  the  opening  scene  between  the  Merchan* 
and  his  friends  is  not  easily  rivalled,  and  can  hardly  fail  tu  live  ii. 
the  memory  of  any  one  that  has  an  eye  for  such  things.  Equall}' 
fine  in  its  way  is  the  scene  between  Tubal  and  Shylock,  where  the 
latter  is  so  torn  with  the  struggle  of  conflicting  pa>ii>ions,  his  heart 
DOW  sinking  wilh  grief  at  the  account  of  his  fugitive  daughter's 
expenses,  now  leaping  with  maligaant  joy  at  the  report  of  Anto- 
nio's losses  at  sea.  The  trial  scene,  with  its  tugging  vicissitudes 
of  passion  and  its  hush,  of  terrible  expectation,  now  ringing  wilh 
the  Jew's  sharp,  spiteful  snaps  of  malice,  now  made  musical  with 
Portia's  strains  of  eloquence,  now  holy  wilh  Antonio's  noble  gushes 
of  friendship,  is  hardly  surpassed  in  tragic  power  any  where ;  and 
M  it  forms  the  catastrophe,  so  it  concentrates  the  interest  of  the 
whole  play.  Scarce  inferior  in  its  kind  is  the  night  scene  of 
Lorenzo  and  Jessica,  bathed  as  it  is  in  love,  moonlight, "  touches 
of  sweet  harmony,"  and  soul-liAing  discourse,  followed  by  the 
grave  moral  reflections  of  Portia,  as  she  approaches  her  home, 
and  sees  its  lights,  and  hears  its  music.  The  bringing  in  this 
passage  of  ravishing  lyrical  sweetness,  so  replete  wiih  the  most 
soothing  and  tranquillizing  eflect,  close  upon  tlie  intense  dramatic 
excitement  of  the  preceding  scene,  is  such  a  transition  as  we  may 
find  nowhere  but  in  Shakespeare,  and  shows  his  unequalled  mas- 
tery over  the  mind's  capacities  of  delight.  The  aflfair  of  the  rings, 
with  the  harmless  perplexities  growing  out  of  it,  is  a  well-managed 
device  for  letting  the  mind  down  from  the  tragic  height,  whereon 
it  lately  stood,  to  the  merry  conclusion  which  the  play  requires. 
Critics,  indeed,  may  easily  quarrel  with  this  merry  aflcr-piece } 
bat  it  stands  justified  by  the  tribunal  to  which  criticism  itself  must 
bow,  the  spontaneous  feelings  of  all  such  as  are  willing  to  be 
made  happier  and  wiser,  without  beating  their  brains  about  the 
how  and  wherefore. 

Before  leaving  this  fruitful  theme,  it  may  be  worth  the  while  to 
consider,  for  a  moment,  what  a  u!;lo  diversity  of  malcrials  are 
here  drawn  up  and  moulded  into  unity  of  life  and  impression. 
Ben  Jonson,  in  his  preface  to  The  Alchemist,  sets  it  down  as  "the 
disease  of  the  unskilful  to  think  rude  things  greater  than  polished, 
Of  scattered  more  numerous  than  composed."  A  principle  very 
w«U  illustrated  in  the  play  before  us.  One  can  hardly  realize  how 
many  things  are  there  brought  together,  they  are  ordered  in  such 
perfect  concert  and  harmony  j  the  greatness  of  the  work  being 
Ihos  hidden  in  its  fine  proportions.  In  many  of  the  Poet's  dramas 
we  are  surprised  at  the  great  variety  of  character :  here,  besides 
ibis,  we  have  also  a  remarkable  variety  of  plot  ]  and,  admirable  as 
may  be  the  skill  displayed  in  the  characters,  sovcrnlly  considered 
ibe  interweaving  of  so  many  several  plots,  without  the  least  con 
fusion  or  embarrassment,  evinces  a  still  higher  mastership.  For 
nuui>  and  various  as  are  the  forms  and  aspects  of  life,  they  all 
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«mphattca«Iy  live  together,  as  though  they  had  but  one  circulation. 
Ro  that  the  play  is  like  a  large,  Aill-grown,  fair-spreading  iree, 
which  we  know  is  made  up  of  divers  smaller  trees,  all  developed 
from  and  cohering  in  one  common  life. 

Now,  admitting  the  excellence  of  workmanship  shown  in  the 
several  plots  and  characters,  there  is  a  fiulber  question,  namely. 
What  business  \ih\m  they  here  ?  by  what  law  or  principle  are  they 
thns  brought  together  ?  A  question  that  has  been  handled  with  so 
much  of  ingenuity,  or  of  something  better,  by  Ulrici  the  German 
critic,  as  may  well  entitle  his  view  to  a  place  in  iliis  couueciiou. 
He  regards  the  whole  play  as  a  manifold  working  out  of  the  prin- 
ciple, that  all  forms  of  right  and  justice,  if  pushed  beyond  a  certain 
point,  pais  over  into  their  opposites,  so  that  extreme  right  becomes 
extreme  wrong,  thus  verifying  the  old  maxim,  summum  Jus  summa 
injuria.  Which  is  best  exemplified  in  Shylock,  who  has  formal 
right  on  his  side,  in  that  he  claims  no  more  than  Antonio  has  freely 
bound  himself  to  pay ',  but  in  the  strict  rigid  exacting  of  this  claim 
he  runs  into  the  foulest  wrong,  because  in  his  case  justice  is  not 
justice  unless  it  be  tempered  with  mercy ;  that  is,  to  keep  its  own 
nature,  it  must  be  an  offshoot  from  the  higher  principle  of  charity. 
So,  also,  the  tying  up  of  Portia's  hand  to  the  disposal  of  chance, 
ajid  robbing  her  of  all  share  in  the  choice  of  a  husband,  rests  ulti- 
mately on  paternal  right ;  yet  this  extreme  right  is  an  extreme 
wrong,  because  it  might  involve  her  in  misery  for  life,  but  tliat 
chance,  a  lucky  thought  of  the  moment,  leads  to  a  happy  result. 
Likewise  in  case  of  Jessica  j  her  conduct  were  exceedingly  wrong, 
but  that  she  has  good  oause  for  it  in  the  approved  malignity 
of  her  father's  temper  ;  for  justice  cannot  blame  her  lor  lor- 
saking  both  tlie  |>erson  and  the  religion  of  one,  even  though  her 
father,  whose  character  is  so  steeped  in  cruelty.  Again,  in  the 
matter  of  the  rings,  the  same  principle  is  reflected,  right  and  wrong 
being  here  driven  to  that  extreme  point  where  they  pass  over  into 
each  other  *  only  Portia  understands  or  feels  this  trutli,  becau^c^her 
mind  lives  in  the  harmonies  of  thhigs,  and  is  not  poisoned  with  any 
lelf-willed  abstraction.  Which  yields  a  further  justification  of  the 
fifth  act :  <<  it  effaces  the  tragic  impression  which  still  lingers  on 
the  mind  from  the  fourth  act ;  the  last  vibrations  of  ihe  harsh  tones 
which  wers  there  struck  here  die  away  ',  in  the  gay  aud  amusing 
trifling  of  love  tlie  sharp  contrarieties  of  right  and  wrong  are  play* 
luUy  reconciled."  Thus  while  the  several  parts  are  disposed  with 
clearness  and  precision,  each  proceeding  so  naturally  of  itself,  and 
alongside  the  others,  that  we  never  lose  the  thread,  at  the  same 
time  a  free  living  principle  pervades  them  all,  rounding  iheni  off 
into  a  perfect  organic  whole.  And  the  several  parts  and  persons 
not  only  cohere  with  one  another,  but  with  the  general  circum- 
stances wherein  they  occur.  Thus  in  the  character  of  Portia,  for 
example,  the  splendour  of  Italian  skies,  and  scenery,  and  art,  is 
reproduced ;  their  spirit  lives  in  her  imagination,  and  is  compli- 
cated with  all  she  does  and  says. 
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PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


•'>u»  of  Venice. 

k*iince  of  Morocco,  >  «  ..       .    »  _• 

Antonio,  tbe  Merchant  of  Venice. 
Bassakio,  his  Friend. 

SOLANIO,      ^ 

Salarino,  V  Friends  lo  Antonio  and  Bassanio 

Gratiako,  j 

Lorenzo,  in  love  with  Jessica. 

Sbtlock,  a  Jew. 

ToBAL,  a  Jew,  bis  Friend. 

Launcelot  Gobbo,  a  Clown,  Servant  to  Shyloek. 

Old  Gobbo,  Father  to  Launcelot. 

Salerio,  a  Messenger  from  Venice. 

Leonardo,  Ser\'ant  to  Bassanio. 

L^"\T  («---- •'<"«• 

Poet  I  A,  a  rich  Heiress. 
Nerissa,  her  Waiting-woman. 
Jeisica,  Daughter  to  Sh>!oek. 

Magoificoet  of  Venice,  Officers  of  tbe  Court  of  Jusuoc 
Jailors,  Servants,  and  other  Atiendaiiu 

0CENE,  partly  at  Venice,  and  partly  at  BelnoBl 
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THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE- 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.     Venice.     A  Street. 

Enter  Antonio,  Salarino,  cmd  SoLANia* 

Ant.  In  sooth,  I  know  not  why  I  am  so  sad : 
It  wearies  me ;  you  say  it  'wearies  you ; 
But  how  I  caught  it,  found  it,  or  came  by  it, 
What  stuff  'tis  made  of,  whereof  it  is  born, 
I  am  to  learn  ; 

And  such  a  want-wit  sadness  makes  of  me. 
That  I  have  much  ado  to  know  myself. 

^  In  tbe  old  copies  there  is  much  confusion  in  the  printing  ot 
these  names,  especially  in  this  first  scene ;  and  as  no  list  of  tbe 
Persons  is  there  given,  we  are  not  a  little  puzzled  how  to  put 
them.  In  the  folio  the  first  stage-direction  is,  —  Enter  Antonio, 
SalarinOf  and  Saldnio,  In  the  dialogue,  however,  the  abbrevia- 
tion for  Salanio  presently  becomes  Sola.,  which  is  soon  changed 
to  8oL;  nnd  then  comes  the  stage-direction, —  Exeunt  Salarijto. 
and  Soianio.  And  the  names  are  spell  the  same  way  in  several 
other  stage-directions ;  and  aAer  the  first  scene  the  abbreviated 
prefixes  to  the  speeches  uniformly  are  Sal.  and  Sol.  So  that  we 
have  abundant  authority  for  reading  Solajtio  instead  of  Salanio. 
as  it  is  in  most  modem  editions.  As  to  the  distribution  of  the  firsi 
few  speeches,  we  have  to  go  partly  by  conjecture,  tbe  names  being 
io  perplexed  as  to  afibrd  no  sure  guidance.  The  last  two  spccclioh 
before  the  entrance  of  Bassanio,  which  are  usually  assigned  i<> 
SolaniOf  we  agree  with  Knight  and  Verplanck  in  transferring  lo 
Saiarino,  not  only  because  he  is  the  more  lively  and  talkative 
person,  but  as  according  best  with  the  general  course  of  the  dia- 
logue and  with  his  avowed  wish  to  make  Antonio  merry,  and 
especially  because  the  quartos  favor  that  arrangement.  H. 
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SaL  Your  mind  is  tossing  on  the  ocean; 
There,  where  your  argosies  *  with  portly  sail,  — 
Like  signiors  and  rich  burghers  on  the  flood, 
Or,  as  it  were,  the  pageants  of  the  sea,  — 
Do  overpeer  the  petty  traffickers. 
That  courtesy  to  them,  do  them  reverence, 
As  they  fly  by  them  with  their  woven  wings. 

Sol  Beheve  me,  sir,  had  I  such  venture  forth. 
The  better  part  of  my  aflections  would 
Be  with  my  hopes  abroad.     I  should  be  still 
Plucking  the  grass,  to  know  where  sits  the  wind ; 
Peering  in  maps,  for  ports,  and  piers,  and  roads ; 
And  every  object^  that  might  make  me  fear 
,  Misfortune  to  my  ventures,  out  of  doubt, 
Would  make  me  sad. 

SaL  My  wind,  cooling  my  broth. 

Would  blow  me  to  an  ague,  when  I  thought 
What  harm  a  wind  too  great  might  do  at  sea. 
I  should  not  see  the  sandy  hour-glass  run. 
But  I  should  think  of  shallows  and  of  flats ; 
And  see  my  wealthy  Andrew  dock'd  in  sand. 
Vailing'  her  high-top  lower  than  her  ribs. 
To  kiss  her  burial.     Should  I  go  to  church. 
And  see  the  holy  edifice  of  stone. 
And  not  betliink  me  straight  of  dangerous  rockb. 
Which,  touching  but  my  gentle  vessel's  side, 

•  Argosies  are  large  ships  either  for  merchandise  or  for  war 
Tlie  name  was  probably  derived  from  ihe  classical  ship  Argo, 
which  carried  Jason  and  ihc  Argonauts  in  quest  of  the  golden 
fleece.  Readers  of  Milton  will  of  course  remember  the  passcge 
describing  Satan's  voyage  through  chaos  : 

"  Harder  beset 
And  more  endanger'd  than  when  Argo  pass'd 
Through  Bosphorus  betwixt  the  jusiling  rocks."  H. 

•  To  »Hii7  is  to  lower ^  to  let  fall :  from  tlie  French  avaier.  The 
Venetian  merchants,  it  would  seem,  were  much  used  to  name  ibeii 
i»bips  for  Andrew  Doria,  the  great  admiral.  h 
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Would  scatter  all  lier  spices  on  the  stream  ; 
Enrobe  the  roaring  waters  with  mj  silks ; 
A.nd,  in  a  word,  but  even  now  worth  tliis, 
And  now  worth  nothing?   Shall  I  have  the  thought 
To  think  on  fhis ;  and  shall  I  lack  the  thought, 
That  such  a  thing  bechanc'd  would  make  me  sad  1 
But,  tell  not  me :  I  know  Antonio 
Is- sad  to  think  upon  his  merchandise. 

Ani.  BeUeve  me,  no :  I  thank  my  fortune  for  it, 
M.y  ventures  are  not  in  one  bottom  trusted, 
Nor  to  one  place ;  nor  is  my  whole  estate 
Upon  the  fortune  of  this  present  year : 
Therefore,  my  merchandise  makes  me  not  sad. 

Sal  Why,  then,  you  are  in  love. 

Ant.  Fie,  fie ! 

SaL  Not  in  love  neither  ?     Then  let's  say,  you 
are  sad. 
Because  you  are  not  merry ;  and  'twere  as  easy 
For  you  to  laugh,  and  leap,  and  say  you  are  merry, 
Because  you   are  not  sad.     Now,  by  two-headed 

Janus, 
Nature  hath  fram'd  strange  fellows  in  her  time  : 
Some  that  will  evermore  peep  through  their  eyes. 
And  laugh,  Uke  parrots  at  a  bag-piper ; 
And  other  of  such  vinegar  aspect. 
That  they'll  not  show  their  teeth  in  way  of  smile, 
Though  Nestor  swear  the  jest  be  laughable. 

Enter  Bassanio.  Lorenzo,  and  Gratiano. 

8oL  Here  comes  Bassanio,  your  most  noble  kins 
man, 
Gratiano,  and  Lorenzo :   Fare  ye  well : 
We  leave  you  now  with  better  company. 

8al,  I  would  have  stay'd  till  I  had  made  you  merrji 
If  worthier  friends  hud  not  prevented  me. 
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Ant.  Your  worth  is  very  dear  in  my  regard. 
I  take  it,  your  own  business  calls  on  you, 
And  you  embrace  the  occasion  to  depart. 

Sal.  Good  morrow,  my  good  lords. 

Bass,  Good  signiors  both,  when  shall  we  laugh  ^ 
Say,  when? 
You  grow  exceeding  strange :  Must  it  be  so  1 

8aL  We'll  make  our  leisures  to  attend  on  yours, 
[Exeunt  Salar.  and  Solan. 

Lor,  My  lord  Bassanio,  sinde  you  have  found 
Antonio, 
We  two  will  leave  you ;  but  at  dinner  time, 
I  pray  you,  have  in  mind  where  we  must  meet 

Bass,  I  will  not  fail  you. 

Cfrcu  You  look  not  well,  signior  Antonio ; 
You  have  too  much  respect  upon  the  world  : 
They  lose  it,  that  do  buy  it  with  much  care. 
Beheve  me,  you  are  marvellously  changed. 

Ant,  I  hold  the  world  but  as  the  world,  Gratiano ; 
A  stage,  where  every  man  must  play  a  part. 
And  mine  a  sad  one. 

Gfra,  Let  me  play  the  fool : 

With  mirth  and  laughter  let  old  wrinkles  come 
And  let  my  liver  rather  heat  with  wine. 
Than  my  heart  cool  with  mortifying  groans. 
Why  should  a  man,  whose  blood  is  warm  within, 
Sit  like  his  grandsire  cut  in  alabaster  ? 
Sleep  when  he  wakes  ?  and  creep  into  the  jaundice 
By  being  peevish  ?     I  tell  thee  what,  Antonio,  — 
I  love  thee,  and  it  is  my  love  that  speaks ;  — 
There  are  a  sort  of  men,  whose  visages 
Do  cream  and  mantle,  like  a  standing  pond ; 
And  do  a  wilful  stillness  entertain. 
With  purpose  to  be  dress'd  in  an  opinion 
Of  wisdom,  gravity,  profound  conceit ; 
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Ab  who  snould  saj,  «<  I  am  Sir  Oracle, 

And,  when  I  ope  my  lips,  let  no  dog  bark  !  '* 

O,  my  Antonio !  I  do  know  of  these, 

That  therefore  only  are  repUled  wise. 

For  saying  nothing ;  when,**  I  am  vary  sure, 

if  they  should  speak,  would  almost  damn  those  ears, 

Which,  hearing  them,  would  call  their  brothers  fools. 

ril  tell  thee  more  of  this  another  time : 

But  fish  not,  with  this  melancholy  bait. 

For  this  fool-gudgeon,  this  opinion.  — 

Come,  good  Lorenzo.  —  Fare  ye  well,  awhile : 

I'll  end  my  exhortation  after  dinner. 

Lor.  Well,  we  will  leave  you,  then,  till  dinner- 
time. 
I  must  be  one  of  these  same  dumb  wise  men, 
For  Gratiano  never  lets  me  speak. 

Gra.  Well,  keep  me  company  but  two  years  more, 
Thou  shalt  not  know  the  sound  of  thine  own  tongue. 

Ant.  Farewell :  I'll  grow  a  talker  for  this  gear.* 

Cfra.  Thanks,  i'faith;   for  silence  is  only  com- 
mendable 

*  All  ibe  old  copies  read  when  here ;  and  as  iu  such  cases  iht 
Poet  oAen  leaves  the  subject  of  a  verb  understood,  the  rhaiig^iiig 
of  when  mio''who,  though  common,  is  hardly  admissible.  The 
following  lines  apparently  refer  lo  the  judgment  pronounced  in  iho 
Gospd  against  him  who  "  says  lo  his  brother,  Thou  fool."  The 
meaning,  therefore,  is,  that  if  those  who  "  only  are  reputed  wise 
for  saying  nothing  "  should  go  to  talking,  they  would  be  apt  to 
damn  their  hearers,  by  provoking  them  to  utter  this  foul  reproach 
Fool'gudgeon^  a  little  below,  api>ears  to  mean  such  a  fish  as  any 
fool  might  catch,  or  none  but  fools  would  care  to  catch.  Gudgeon 
was  the  name  of  a  small  fish  very  easily  caught.  The  expression 
it  commonly,  but  iiyuriously,  changed  lo  fooC s-gudgeon.         w. 

*  Geary  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  gearwe,  and  originally  meaning 
any  thing  prepared  or  made  ready,  was  formerly  used  for  an> 
matter  or  business  iu  hand.  Thus,  iu  an  old  ballad,  entillod  The 
Merry  Puck,  or  Robin  Goodfcllow  : 

**  Now  Robin  Goodfellow,  being  plac'd  wiih  a  tailor,  as  you  beare 
He  grew  a  workman  iu  short  space,  so  well  he  ply'd  bis  gtart.^ 

H 
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In  a  neat's  tongue  dried,  and  a  maid  not  Fendi- 
ble.  [Exeunt  Gratia,  and  Loren 

Ant.  Is  that  any  thing  now  ? 

Bass.  Gratiano  speaks  an  infinite  deal  of  notli- 
ing,  mere  than  any  man  in  all  Venice :  His  reasons 
are  as  two  grains  of  wheat  hid  in  two  bushels  of 
cluiff :  you  shall  seek  all  day  ere  you  find  them ; 
and  when  you  have  them,  they  are  not  worth  the 
search. 

Ant.  Well ;  tell  me  now,  what  lady  is  the  same 
To  whom  you  swore  a  secret  pilgrimage, 
That  you  to-day  promised  to  tell  me  of? 

Bass.  'Tis  not  unknown  to  you,  Antonio, 
How  much  I  have  disabled  mine  estate. 
By  something  showing  a  more  swelling  port 
Than  my  faint  means  would  grant  continuance : 
Nor  do  I  now  make  moan  to  be  abridg'd 
From  such  a  noble  rate ;  but  my  chief  care 
Is,  to  come  fairly  off  from  the  great  debts. 
Wherein  my  time,  something  too  prodigal, 
Hath  left  me  gag'd.     To  you,  Antonio, 
I  owe  the  most,  in  money,  and  in  love ; 
And  from  your  love  I  have  a  warranty 
To  unburthen  all  my  plots,  and  purposes, 
How  to  get  clear  of  all  the  debts  I  owe. 

Ant.  I  pray  you,  good  Bassanio,  let  me  know  it ; 
And  if  it  stand,  as  you  yourself  still  do. 
Within  the  eye  of  honour,  be  assur*d. 
My  purse,  my  person,  my  extremest  means. 
Lie  all  unlockM  to  your  occasions. 

Bass.  In  my  school-days,  when  I  had  lost  one 
shaft, 
1  shot  his  fellow  of  the  selfsame  flight 
The  selfsame  way  with  more  advised  watch, 
To  find  the  otlier  forth ;  and  by  adventuring  both. 
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1  oft  found  both  :  I  Airge  this  childhood  proof. 
Because  what  follows  is  pure  innocence. 
I  owe  jou  much ;  and,  like  a  wilful  youth, 
That  which  I  owe  is  lost :  but  if  you  please 
To  shoot  another  arrow  that  self  way 
Which  you  did  shoot  the  first,  I  do  not  doubtt 
As  I  will  watcli  the  aim,  or  to  find  both. 
Or  bring  your  latter  liazard  back  again, 
And  thankfully  rest  debtor  for  the  first. 

Ant.  You  know  me  well,  and  herein  spend  but 
time. 
To  wind  about  my  love  with  circumstance ; 
And,  out  of  doubt,  you  do  me  now  more  wrong* 
In  making  question  of  my  uttermost. 
Than  if  you  had  made  waste  of  all  I  have : 
Then,  do  but  say  to  me  what  I  should  do. 
That  in  your  knowledge  may  by  me  be  done. 
And  I  am  prest '  unto  it :  therefore,  speak. 

Bass.  In  Belmont  is  a  lady  richly  lefl. 
And  she  is  fair,  and,  fairer  than  that  word. 
Of  wondrous  virtues :  sometimes  from  her  eyes 
I  did  receive  fair  speechless  messages : 
Her  name  is  Portia ;  nothing  undervalued 
To  Cato's  daughter,  Brutus'  Portia. 
Nor  is  the  wide  world  ignorant  of  her  worth ; 
For  the  four  winds  blow  in  from  every  coast 
Renowned  suitors :  and  her  sunny  locks 

•  Prett  is  prompt f  ready  ;  from  an  old  French  word.    Thus,  U 
The  Faerie  Qucene,  B.  iv.  Can.  8,  stan.  41  : 

«  Who  as  he  gan  the  same  to  him  aread, 
Loe !  hard  behind  his  hacke  his  foe  was  preatj 
With  dreadful  weapon  aymed  at  his  head." 
And  a^n,  B.  vi.  Can.  7,  stan.  J9 : 

"The  whyles  his  salvage  Page,  that  wont  be  pttstf 
Was  wandred  in  the  wood  another  way, 
To  doe  some  thing,  that  seemed  to  him  besU''         H 
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Hang  on  lier  temples  like  a  golden  fleece ; 

Which  makes  her  seat  of  Belmont  Colchos'  stnutdj 

And  many  Jasons  come  in  quest  of  her. 

O,  my  Antonio !  had  I  but  the  means 

To  hold  a  rival  place  with  one  of  them, 

I  have  a  mind  presages  me  such  thrift, 

l^hat  I  should  questionless  be  fortunate. 

Ant.  Thou  know'st  that  all  my  fortunes  are  at 
sea  ; 
Neither  have  I  money,  nor  commodity 
To  raise  a  present  sum :  therefore,  go  forth ; 
Try  what  my  credit  can  in  Venice  do  : 
That  shall  be  rack'd,  even  to  the  uttermost, 
To  furnish  thee  to  Belmont,  to  fair  Portia. 
Go,  presently  inquire,  and  so  will  I, 
Where  money  is ;  and  I  no  question  make, 
To  have  it  of  my  trust,  or  for  my  sake.      [ExewU 

SCENE  II. 

Belmont.     A  Room  in  Portia's  House. 

Enter  Portia  and  Neiussa. 

Por.  By  my  troth,  Nerissa,  my  little  body  is 
a- weary  of  this  great  world. 

Ner,  You  would  be,  sweet  madam,  if  your  mis- 
eries were  in  the  same  abundance  as  your  good 
fortunes  are :  And  yet,  for  aught  I  see,  they  are  as 
sick,  that  surfeit  with  too  much,  as  they  that  starve 
with  nothing.  It  is  no  small  happiness,  therefore, 
to  be  seated  in  tlie  mean :  superfluity  comes  soonei 
by  white  hairs,'  but  competency  hves  longer. 

Par.  Good  sentences,  and  well  pronounc'd. 

*  That  is,  superfluity  sooner  aetftdres  white  hairs ;  heeomes  okf 
We  still  say,  how  did  he  come  ^y  it  7 
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Ner.  Thej  would  be  better,  if  weU  foUowed. 

Por.  If  to  do  were  as  easy  as  to  know  what  were 
good  to  do,  chapels  had  been  churches,  and  poor 
men's  cottages  princes'  pedaces.  It  is  a  good  divine 
that  follows  his  own  instructions :  I  can  easier  teach 
twenty  what  were  good  to  be  done,  than  be  one  ot 
ihe  twenty  to  follow  mine  own  teaching.  The  braio 
may  devise  laws  for  the  blood ;  but  a  hot  teinpei 
leaps  o'er  a  cold  decree :  such  a  hare  is  madness^ 
the  youth,  to  skip  o'er  the  meshes  of  good  counsel, 
the  cripple.  But  this  reasoning  is  not  in  the  fash- 
ion to  choose  me  a  husband.  —  O  me !  the  word 
choose !  I  may  neither  choose  whom  I  would,  nor 
refuse  whom  I  dislike ;  so  is  the  will  of  a  living 
daughter  curb'd  by  the  will  of  a  dead  father :  Is  it 
not  hard,  Nerissa,  that  I  cannot  choose  one,  nor 
refuse  none  1 

Ner.  Your  father  was  ever  virtuous,  and  holy 
men  at  their  death  have  good  inspirations ;  there- 
fore, the  lottery  that  he  hath  devised  in  these  three 
r bests  of  gold,  silver,  and  lead  (whereof  who  chooses 
his  meaning,  chooses  you)  will,  no  doubt,  never  be 
chosen  by  any  rightly,  but  one  whom  you  shall 
rightly  love.  But  what  warmth  is  there  in  your 
affection  towards  any  of  these  princely  suitors  that 
are  already  come  ? 

Por.  I  pray  thee  over-name  them,  and  as  thou 
nimest  them,  I  will  describe  them ;  and,  according 
to  my  description,  level  at  my  affection. 

Ner,  First,  there  is  the  Neapolitan  prince.* 

Por.  Ay,  that's  a  colt,'  indeed,  for  he  doth  nolh- 

*  The  Neapolitans,  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  were  eminentlj 
<k  tiled  in  all  that  belongs  to  horsemanship. 

'  Colt  18  used  for  a  witless,  heady,  gay  youngster ;  whenee  xht 
phrase  used  for  an  old  man  loo  juvenile,  that  hv  still  retains  hi^ 
coiet  tooth. 
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ing  but  talk  of  his  horse ;  and  he  makes  it  a  great 
appropriation  to  his  own  good  parts,  that  he  can 
shoe  him  himself:  I  am  much  afraid,  my  lady  his 
mother  playM  false  with  a  smith. 

sNer.  Then,  is  there  the  county  ^  Palatine. 

Por.  He  doth  nothing  but  frown ;  as  who  should 
say,  **  An  if  you  will  not  have  me,  choose."  He 
hears  merry  tales,  and  smiles  not :  I  fear  he  will 
prove  the  weeping  philosopher  when  he  grows  old, 
being  so  full  of  unmannerly  sadness  in  his  youth 
I  had  rather  be  married  to  a  death's  head  with  u 
bone  in  his  mouth,  than  to  either  of  these.  God 
defend  me  from  these  two ! 

Ner,  How  say  you  by  the  French  lord.  Monsieur 
le  Bon  ? 

Por,  God  made  him,  and  therefore  let  him  pass 
for  a  man.  In  truth,  I  know  it  ns  a  sin  to  be  a 
mocker :  But  he !  why,  he  hath  a  horse  better  than 
the  Neapolitan's  ;  a  better  bad  habit  of  frowning 
than  the  count  Palatine :  he  is  every  man  in  no 
man  :  if  a  throstle  sing,  he  faUs  straight  a-capering ; 
he  will  fence  with  his  own  shadow  :  If  1  should 
marry  him,  I  should  marry  twenty  husbands.  If 
he  would  despise  me,  I  would  forgive  him  ;  for  if 
he  love  me  to  madness,  I  shall  never  requite  him. 

Ner,  What  say  you  then  to  Faulcoribridge,  the 
young  baron  of  England  ? 

Por.  You  know  I  say  nothing  to  him  ;  for  he 
understands  not  me,  nor  I  him :  he  hath  nejther 
Latin,  French,  nor  Italian  ; '  and  you  will  come  into 

*  This  may  be  an  allusion  lo  ihe  ConiU  Albertus  Alaiico  a 
Polish  Palatine,  who  was  in  London  in  1583. 

•  "  A  satire  on  the  ignorance  of  young  English  travellers  in 
Shakespeare's  lime."  So  says  Warburton  :  whereupon  Knight 
justly  remarks  that «  authors  are  not  much  in  the  habit  of  satiriz- 
ing themselves  *,  and  yet,  according  to  Farmer  and  his  school 
Shakespeare  knew  'neither  Latin,  French  nor  Italian.' "        if. 
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the  court  and  swear,  that  I  have  a  poor  penuy-worth 
m  the  English.  He  is  a  proper  man's  *  picture . 
But,  alas !  who  can  converse  with  a  dumb  show  ? 
How  oddly  he  ia  suited  !  I  think  he  bought  his 
doublet  in  Italy,  his  round  hose  in  France,  his  bon- 
set  in  Germany,  and  his  behaviour  every  where. 

\er.  What  think  you  of  the  Scottish  ^  lord,  his 
neighbour  1 

Par,  That  he  haih  a  neighbourly  charity  in  him ; 
for  he  borrowed  a  box  of  the  ear  of  the  English- 
tuaa,  and  swore  he  would  pay  him  again,  when  he 
was  able :  I  think  the  Frenchman  became  his  sure- 
tv,  and  seal'd  under  for  another. 

Ner.  How  like  you  the  young  German,®  the  Duke 
of  Saxony's  nephew  1 

Par.  Very  vilely  in  the  morning,  when  he  is 
sober ;  and  most  vilely  in  the  afternoon,  when  he 
is  drunk :  when  he  is  best,  he  is  a  little  worse  than 
a  man ;  and  when  he  is  worst,  he  is  little  better 
than  a  beust :  An  the  worst  fall  that  ever  fell,  I  hope 
I  shall  make  shift  to  go  without  him. 

Ner.  If  he  should  offer  to  choose,  and  choose 
the  right  casket,  you  should  refiise  to  perform  your 
father's  will,  if  you  should  refuse  to  accept  him. 

Par.  Therefore,  for  fear  of  the  worst,  I  pray 
thee,  set  a  deep  glass  of  Rhenish  wine  on  the  con- 
trary casket :  for,  if  the  devil  be  within,  and  that 
temptation  without,  I  know  he  will  choose  it  I 
will  do  any  thing,  Nerissa,  ere  I  will  be  married  to 
a  sponge. 

*  A  proper  man  is  a  handsome  man. 

^  So  in  the  quartos.  In  ihe  folio  Scottish  was  changed  to  other; 
doobtiess  on  account  of  King  James.  H. 

*  The  Duke  of  Bavaria  visited  London,  and  was  made  a  Knight 
of  the  Craner,  in  Shakespeare's  time.  Perhaps,  in  this  enumera- 
tioa  of  Portia's  soitors,  there  may  be  some  covert  allasion  to  those 
•f  Qneea  Elizabeth. 
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Ner.  You  need  not  fear,  ladj,  the  haFiiig  any 
of  these  lords :  they  have  acquainted  me  with  their 
determination;  which  is,  indeed,  to  return  to  their 
home,  and  to  trouble  you  with  no  more  suit,  unless 
you  may  be  won  by  some  other  sort  than  your 
father's  imposition,  depending  on  the  caskets. 

Par,  If  I  live  to  be  as  old  as  Sibylla,  I  will  die 
as  chaste  as  Diana,  unless  I  be  obtained  by  the 
manner  of  my  father's  will.  1  am  glad  this  parcel 
of  wooers  are  so  reasonable ;  for  there  is  not  one 
among  them  but  I  dote  on  his  very  absence,  and  I 
pray  God  grant  them  a  fair  departure. 

Ner.  Do  you  not  remember,  lady,  in  your  father's 
time,  a  Venetian,  a  scholar,  and  a  soldier,  that  came 
hither  in  company  of  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat  ? 

Par,  Yes,  yes ;  it  was  Bassanio  :  as  I  tliink,  so 
was  he  call'd. 

Ner.  True,  madam  :  he,  of  all  the  men  that  evei 
my  foolish  eyes  look'd  upon,  was  the  best  deserv- 
ing a  fair  lady. 

Por,  I  remember  him  well;  and  I  remember 
him  worthy  of  thy  praise.  —  How  now  !  what  news^ 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  The  four  strangers  seek  for  you,  madam, 
to  take  their  leave :  and  there  is  a  forerunner  come 
(rom  a  fifth,  the  Prince  of  Morocco  ;  who  brings 
word,  the  prince,  his  master,  will  be  here  to-night. 

Por.  If  I  could  bid  the  fifth  welcome  with  so 
good  heart  as  I  can  bid  the  other  four  farewell,  I 
should  be  glad  of  his  approach  :  if  he  have  the 
condition  *  of  a  saint,  and    the   complexion  of  a 

•  That  i«,  temper,  disposition.  So,  in  Olhello  :  "And  then  of 
so  gentle  a  condition!'*  Likewise,  in  Tyndall's  Works:  "Let 
every  man  have  his  wyfe,  and  thinke  her  ihe  fa^Tcsi  and  the  bett 
conditioned,  and  every  woman  her  nusbaud  so  too."  if 
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devil,  I  had  rather  he  should  shriye  me  than  wiTe 
me. 

Come,  Nerissa.  —  Sirrah,  go  before. — 
Whiles  we  shut  the  gate  upon  one  wooer,  anothei 
knocks  at  the  door.  [Exeunt 

SCENE  in.     Venice.     A  public  Place. 

Enter  Bassanio  and  Shylock. 

Shif.  Three  thousand  ducats, — well. 

Bass,  Ay,  sir,  for  three  months. 

Ski/.  For  three  months,  —  well. 

Bass.  For  the  which,  as  I  told  you,  Antonio  shall 
be  bound. 

Sky,  Antonio  shall  become  bound,  —  welL 

Bass.  May  you  stead  me  ?  Will  you  pleasure 
me  ?     Shall  I  know  your  answer  ? 

iS%y.  Three  thousand  ducats,  for  three  months, 
and  Antonio  bound. 

Bass.  Your  answer  to  that. 

Sky.  Antonio  is  a  good  man. 

Bass.  Have  you  heard  any  imputation  to  the 
contrary  1 

iSfty.  Ho  !  no,  no,  no,  no  :  — my  meaning,  in  say- 
ing he  is  a  good  man,  is  to  have  you  understand 
me,  that  he  is  sufficient.  Yet  his  means  are  in 
supposition :  he  hath  an  argosy  bound  to  Tripolis, 
another  to  the  Indies ;  I  understand  moreover  upon 
the  Rialto,  he  hath  a  third  at  Mexico,  a  fourth  for 
England ;  and  other  ventures  he  hath,  squandered 
abroad : '  But  ships  are  but  boards,  sailors  but  men : 

'  Squandered  is  not  to  be  taken  in  a  bad  sense  here  :  it  means 
simply  »eattered,  dispersed.  Thus,  in  Howell's  Letters:  '«Tbe 
Doke  of  Savoy,  though  he  pass  for  one  of  the  princes  of  Italy, 
jrel  the  least  part  of  his  territories  lie  there,  bem^  squandered  up 
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there  be  land-rats  and  water-rats,  water-thieves  and 
land-thieves ;  I  mean,  pirates :  and  then,  there  is 
the  peril  of  waters,  winds,  and  rocks.  The  man  is 
notwithstanding,  sufficient : — three  thousand  ducats; 
—  I  think  I  may  take  his  bond. 

Bass,  Be  assured  you  may. 

Shi/,  I  will  be  assured  I  may;  and  that  I  may 
be  assured,  I  will  bethink  me :  May  I  speak  with 
Antonio  ? 

Bass.  If  it  please  you  to  dine  with  us. 

8hi/.  Yes,  to  smell  pork ;  to  eat  of  the  habita- 
tion which  your  prophet,  the  Nazarite,  conjured  the 
devil  into.  I  will  buy  with  you,  sell  with  you,  talk 
with  you,  walk  with  you,  and  so  following;  but  I 
will  not  eat  with  you,  drink  with  you,  nor  pray  with 
you.  What  news  on  the  Rialto?  —  Who  is  he 
comes  here  ? 

Enter  ANTONia 

Bass,  This  is  signior  Antonio. 

Shy.  [Aside.]  How  like  a  fawning  pubhcan  he 
looks! 
I  hate  him  for  he  is  a  Christian ; 
But  more,  for  that,  in  low  simplicity, 
He  lends  out  money  gratis,  and  brings  down 
The  rate  of  usance  *  here  with  us  in  Venice. 
If  I  can  catch  him  once  upon  the  hip,' 

aiid  doMii  amongst  the  Alps/'  And,  again,  he  speaks  of  the  Jews 
as  a  people  <*  sqttaiuUr^d  all  the  earth  over."  h. 

•  **  It  is  almost  incredible  what  gab  the  Venetians  receive  by 
the  usury  of  the  Jews,  both  privately  and  in  common.  For  in 
every  city  the  Jews  keep  open  shops  of  nsary,  taking  gages  of 
ordinary  for  fifteen  in  the  hundred  by  the  yeare  j  and  if  at  the  year's 
end  the  gage  be  not  redeemed,  it  is  forfeit,  or  at  least  done  away 
to  a  great  disadvantage  ;  by  reason  whereof  the  Jews  are  out  of 
measure  wealthy  in  those  parts.''  —  Thomas's  History  of  Italy 
1661. 

*  This  phrase  seems  to  have  originated  from  hunting,  because 
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f  wUl  feed  fat  the  ancient  grudge  I  bear  him. 
He  bates  our  sacred  nation ;  and  he  rails, 
Even  there  where  merchants  most  do  congregate, 
On  me,  my  bargains,  and  mj  well-won  thrift. 
Which  he  calls  interest :  *  Cursed  be  my  tribe, 
If  I  forgive  him  ! 

Bass.  Shylock,  do  you  hear  ? 

Shy.  I  am  debating  of  my  present  store ; 
And,  by  the  near  guess  of  my  memory, 
I  cannot  instantly  raise  up  the  gross 
Of  full  three  thousand  ducats :  What  of  that  t 
Tubal,  a  wealthy  Hebrew  of  my  tribe, 
Will  furnish  me  :  But  soft !  how  many  months 
Do  you  desire  1  —  [To  Ant.]   Rest  you  fair,  good 

signior ; 
Your  worship  was  the  last  man  in  our  mouths. 

Ant,  Shylock,  albeit  I  neither  lend  nor  borrow, 

when  the  animal  pursued  is  seized  upon  Ihe  hip,  it  is  finally  disa 
bled  from  flight.  Dr.  Johnson  once  thought  the  phrase  was  taken 
firom  the  art  of  wrestling,  but  he  corrected  his  opinion  at  a  subse- 
quent period,  and  in  his  Dictionary  derives  it  from  hunting. 

*  Usance,  ustiry,  and  interest  were  all  teims  of  precisely  the 
same  import  in  Shakespeare's  time  j  there  being  then  no  such  law 
or  custom  whereby  usury  has  since  come  to  mean  the  taking  of 
interest  above  a  certain  rate.  How  the  taking  of  interest,  at  what 
soever  rate,  was  commonly  esteemed,  is  shown  in  Lord  Racon's 
Essay  of  Usury,  where  he  mentions  Ihe  popular  arguments  against 
it :  "  That  the  Usurer  is  the  greatest  Sabbath-breaker,  because  his 
plough  goeih  every  Sunday  ;  that  the  usurer  breaketh  the  first  law 
that  was  made  for  mankind  after  the  fall,  which  was, '  in  the  sweat 
of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread  j'  that  usurers  should  ham  orange- 
tawny  bonnets,  because  they  do  Judaize ;  that  it  is  against  nuture 
for  money  to  beget  money,  and  the  like.^'  The  words  in  Italic 
show  that  usury  was  regarded  as  a  badge  of  Judaism ;  and  per- 
haps nothing  but  the  popular  hatred  of  the  Jews  on  other  scores 
eoald  account  for  the  fast-rooted  prejudice  against  a  thing  so  firm- 
ly grounded  in  the  laws  of  trade.  These  laws,  like  others,  of 
course  benefit  those  who  observe  them  ;  and  as  no  trading  com- 
munity could  thrive  unless  they  were  observed,  and  as  none  nut 
Jews  would  observe  them,  they  of  course  had  a  monopoly  of  the 
benefit  arising  therefrom.  H. 
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By  taking,  nor  by  giving  of  excess, 
Vet,  to  supply  the  ripe  wants  of  my  friend, 
rU  break  a  custom.  —  Is  he  yet  possess'd,* 
How  much  you  would  ? 

Shy.  Ay,  ay,  three  thousemd  ducats 

Ant,  And  for  tliree  months. 

Shy.    I    had   forgot :  —  three  months  ;   you  told 
me  so. 
Well,  tlien,  your  bond ;  and,  let  me  see,  —  But  hear 

you: 
Aiethought,  you  said  you  neither  lend  nor  borrow 
Upon  advantage. 

Ant  I  do  never  use  it. 

Shy,  When  Jacob  graz'd  his  uncle  Laban's  sheep, — 
This  Jacob  from  our  holy  Abraham  was 
(As  his  wise  mother  wrought  in  his  behalf) 
The  third  possessor ;  ay,  he  was  the  third. 

Ant.  And  what  of  him  ?  did  he  take  interest  ? 

Shy.  No,  not  take  interest ;  not,  as  you  would  say. 
Directly  interest :  mark  what  Jacob  did. 
When  Laban  and  himself  were  compromis'd, 
That  all  the  eanlings  which  were  streak'd,  and  pied. 
Should  fall  as  Jacob's  hire ;  the  ewes,  being  rank, 
In  end  of  autumn  turned  to  the  rams  : 
And  when  the  work  of  generation  was 
Between  these  woolly  breeders  in  the  act. 
The  skilful  shepherd  pill'd*  me  certain  wands. 
And,  in  the  doing  of  the  deed  of  kind,^ 

•  Informed. 

*  We  here  restore  the  original  spelling,  because  it  is  the  same 
li  in  ihe  passage  of  Scripture  referred  lo  ;  Genesis  xxx.  37       B 

'  Kind  in  Shakespeare's  lime  was  often  used  for  nature.  Thus 
iu  Fairfax's  Tasso,  B.  xiv.  stan.  4*2  ami  48  : 

**  But  of  all  herbs,  of  every  spring  and  well. 
The  hidden  power  1  know  and  virtue  great, 
And  all  that  kind  hath  hid  from  mortal  sight.*' 

«♦  And  fair  adorn'd  was  every  part 
With  riches  grown  by  kind,  not  fram'd  by  an.''       h 
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He  stuck  them  jp  before  the  fulsome '  ewes ; 
Who,  then  conceiving,  did  in  eaning  time 
Fall  party-colour 'd  iambs,  and  those  were  Jacob's. 
This  was  a  way  to  thrive,  and  he  was  blest ; 
4od  thrift  is  blessing,  if  men  steal  it  not. 

Ant,  Tliis  was  a  venture,  sir,  that  Jacob  serv'd 
for; 
A  thing  not  in  his  power  to  bring  to  pass, 
But  sway'd  and  fashion'd  by  the  hand  of  Heaven. 
Was  tliis  inserted  to  make  interest  good  ? 
Or  is  your  gold  and  silver  ewes  and  rams  t 

Sky,  I  cannot  tell ;  I  make  it  breed  as  fast :  — 
But  note  me,  signior. 

Ant.  Mark  you  this,  Bassanio, 

The  devil  can  cite  Scripture  for  his  purpose. 
An  evil  soul,  producing  holy  witness, 
Is  like  a  villain  with  a  smiling  cheek ; 
A  goodly  apple  rotten  at  the  heart : 
O,  what  a  goodly  outside  falsehood  '  hath ! 

Shy.  Three  thousand  ducats; — 'tis  a  good  round 
sum. 
Tlu-ee  months  from  twelve,  then  let  me  see  the  rate. 

Ant.   Well,  Shylock,  shall  we  be   beholding  to 
you  1 

Shy.  Signior  Antonio,  many  a  time  and  ofl, 
In  the  Rialto  '^  you  have  rated  me 


•  Fulsome  is  here  apparently  used  in  the  sense  of  rank,  lusty, 
^uttish.  The  word  oAen  occurs  in  the  sense  of  Jtlthy,  nauseous ;  — 
a  sense  which  might  very  well  come  from  full,  though  some  de- 
rive it  from  foui.  —  Fall^  in  the  second  line  below,  is  for  let  fall ; 
a  common  usage  of  the  word  in  the  Poet's  time.  H. 

*  Falsehood  here  means  knavery,  treachery,  as  truth  is  some- 
times used  for  honesty. 

^"^  In  this  scene  we  .have  already  had  "  on  the  Rialto.''  and 
**upon  the  Rialto."  Concerning  the  place  meant  Rogers  thus 
tpeaks  in  one  of  the  notes  to  his  poem  on  Italy :  •'  Rialto  is  the 
e,  not  of  the  bridge,  but  of  the  bland  from  which  t  is  calle<l 
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About  my  monies,  and  my  usances : 
Still  have  I  borne  it  witb  a  patient  shntg ; 
For  suft'erance  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe. 
You  call  me — misbeliever,  cut-throat  dog, 
And  spet*'  upon  my  Jewish  gaberdine, 
And  all  for  use  of  that  which  is  mine  own. 
Well,  then,  it  now  appears  you  need  my  help : 
Go  to,  then  ;  you  come  to  me,  and  you  say, 
*<  Shylock,  we  would  have  monies : "  You  say  ae 
You,  that  did  void  your  rheum  upon  my  beard, 
And  foot  me  as  you  spurn  a  stranger  cur 
Over  your  threshold :  monies  is  your  suit. 
What  should  I  say  to  you  t    Should  I  not  say. 
««  Hath  a  dog  money  1  is  it  possible, 
A  cur  can  lend  three  thousand  ducats  ?  '*  or 
Shall  I  bend  low,  and  in  a  bondman's  key, 
With  'bated  breath,  and  whispering  humbleness. 
Say  this : 

"  Fair  sir,  you  spet  on  me  on  Wednesday  last ; 
You  spurn'd  me  such  a  day ;  another  time 
You  caird  me  —  dog ;  and  for  these  courtesies 
ni  lend  you  thus  much  monies  ?  " 

Ant,  I  am  as  hke  to  call  thee  so  again, 

and  the  Venetians  say  U  p<mU  di  RialtOf  as  we  say  Westmuister- 
bridge.  In  that  island  is  the  exchange ;  and  I  have  ofien  walked 
there  as  on  classic  ground.  In  the  days  of  Antonio  and  Bassanio 
it  was  second  to  none.  It  was  there  that  the  Christian  held  dis 
course  with  the  Jew ;  and  Shylock  refers  to  it  when  he  says,- 

<  Signior  Antonio,  many  a  time  and  oft 
In  the  Rialto  you  have  rated  me.'  '* 

Air.  Kiiight  says  tiie  **  name  is  derived  from  rrra  altaf  high  shore , 
and  its  being  larger,  and  somewhat  more  elevated  than  the  others, 
accounts  for  its  being  first  inhabited.  The  most  ancient  church 
of  the  city  is  there,  and  there  were  erected  the  buildings  for  the 
magistracy  and  commerce  of  the  infant  settlement.''  H. 

^*  We  concur  with  Knight  and  Verplanck  in  restoring  this  word 
as  it  ii  in  all  the  old  copies.  It  is  the  form  which  the  Poet  teems 
la  tkis  ?ase  to  have  ehosea  ■• 
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To  spet  ou  thee  again,  to  spurn  thee  too. 

If  thou  wilt  lend  this  money,  lend  it  not 

As  to  thy  friends ;  (for  when  did  friendsliip  take 

A  breed  '*  of  barren  metal  of  his  friend  1) 

But  lend  it  rather  to  thine  enemy ; 

Who  if  he  break,  thou  may'st  with  better  face 

Exact  the  penalty. 

Shy,  Why,  look  you,  how  you  storm  \ 

I  would  be  friends  with  you,  and  have  your  love, 
Forget  the  shames  that  you  have  stain'd  me  with. 
Supply  your  present  wants,  and  take  no  doit 
Of  usance  for  my  monies,  and  you  11  not  hear  me  * 
This  is  kind  I  offer. 

Ani.  This  were  kindness. 

Sky.  Tliis  kindness  will  I  show :  — 
Go  with  me  to  a  notary,  seal  me  there 
Your  single  bond  ;  and,  in  a  merry  sport. 
If  you  repay  me  not  on  such  a  day, 
In  such  a  place,  such  sum  or  sums  as  are 
Express'd  in  the  condition,  let  the  forfeit 
Be  nominated  for  an  equal  pound 
Of  your  fair  flesh,  to  be  cut  ofl*  and  taken 
In  what  part  of  your  body  pleaseth  me. 

Ant.  Content,  in  faith ;  I'll  seal  to  such  a  bond. 
And  say  there  is  much  kindness  in  the  Jew. 

Bass.  You  shall  not  seal  to  such  a  bond  for  me ' 
I'll  rather  dwell"  in  my  necessity. 

Ant.  Why,  fear  not,  man ;  I  will  not  forfeit  it : 
Within  these  two  mohths,  that's  a  month  before 
This  bond  expires,  I  do  expect  return 
Of  thrice  three  times  the  value  of  this  bond. 

Shy.  O,  father  Abraham !  what  these  Christians 


^'  That  is,  iTtterest,  mouey  bred  from  the  principal 
**  That  is,  conlirmef  or  aJnde. 
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Wliose  own  hard  dealings  teaches  them  suspect 

Tlie  thoughts  of  otliers  !     Pray  you,  tell  ine  this : 

If  he  should  break  his  day,  what  should  I  gain 

By  the  exaction  of  the  forfeiture  ? 

A  pound  of  man's  flesh,  taken  from  a  man. 

Is  not  so  estimable,  profitable  neither, 

As  flesh  of  muttons,  beefs,  or  goats.     I  say, 

To  buy  his  favour  I  extend  this  friendship  : 

If  he  will  take  it,  so ;  if  not,  adieu ; 

And,  for  my  love,  I  pray  you  wrong  me  not. 

Ant  Yes,  Shylock,  I  will  seal  unto  this  bond. 

Shy,  Then  meet  me  forthwith  at  the  notary's: 
Give  him  direction  for  this  merry  bond. 
And  I  will  go  and  purse  the  ducats  straight ; 
See  to  my  house,  left  in  the  fearful  **  guard 
Of  an  unthrifty  knave,  and  presently 
I  will  be  with  you.  [Exit 

Ant  Hie  thee,  gentle  Jew. 

The  Hebrew  will  turn  Christian ;  he  grows  kind. 

Bass.  I  like  not  fair  terms,  and  a  villain's  mind. 

Ant  Come  on  :  in  this  there  can  be  no  dismay. 
My  ships  come  home  a  month  before  the  day. 

[Exeunt. 

^*  Fearful  guard  is  a  guard  ihat  is  not  to  be  muted,  hut  givei 
cause  of  fear.  To  /ear  was  anciently  to  give  as  well  as  feei 
terrors. 
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ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.     Relmonu 

A  Room  in  Portia's  House. 

nmrish  of  Comets,  Enter  the  Prince  of  Morocco^ 
and  his  Train ;  Portia,  Nerissa,  and  other  of 
her  Attendants. 

Mar.  Mislike  me  not  for  my  complexion, 
The  shadow'd  livery  of  the  burnish'd  sun, 
To  whom  I  am  a  neighbour,  and  near  brea. 
Bring  me  the  fairest  creature  northward  born, 
Where  Phcebus'  fire  scarce  thaws  the  icicles. 
And  let  us  make  incision  *  for  your  love. 
To  prove  whose  blood  is  reddest,  his,  or  mine. 
I  tell  thee,  lady,  this  aspect  of  mine 
Hath  fear'd  *  the  valiant :  by  my  love  1  swear, 
The  best-regarded  virgins  of  our  clime 
Have  lov'd  it  too.     I  would  not  change  this  hue, 
Except  to  steal  your  thoughts,  my  gentle  queen. 

Por.  In  terms  of  choice  I  am  not  solely  led 
By  nice  direction  of  a  maiden's  eyes : 
Besides,  the  lottery  of  my  destiny 
Bars  me  the  right  of  voluntary  choosing ; 
But,  if  my  father  had  not  scanted  me, 
And  hedg'd  me  by  his  wit,  to  yield  myself 
His  wife  who  wins  me  by  that  means  I  told  you, 

*  To  understand  how  the  tawny  prince,  whose  savage  dignity 
is  well  supported,  means  to  recommend  himself  by  this  challenge; 
it  must  be  remembered  that  red  blood  is  a  traditionary  sign  of 
courage.  Thus  Macbeth  calls  one  of  his  frighted  soldiers  a  /i7y< 
Hver'd  boy ;  again,  in  this  play,  cowards  are  said  to  have  livtrt  m 
white  as  milk ;  and  an  eflcmiuale  man  is  termed  a  milksop. 

»  That  is,  terrified. 
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Yourself,  renowned  prince,  then  stood  as  fiur, 
As  any  comer  I  have  look'd  on  jet, 
For  my  affection. 

Mor.  Even  for  that  I  thank  jou : 

Therefore,  I  pray  you,  lead  me  to  the  caskets, 
To  try  my  fortune.     By  this  scimitar,  — 
That  slew  the  Sophy,  and  a  Persian  prince, 
Tiiat  won  three  fields  of  Sultan  Solyman, — 
I  would  out-stare  the  sternest  eyes  that  look. 
Out-brave  tlie  heart  most  daring  on  the  earth. 
Pluck  the  young  sucking  cubs  from  the  she-bear. 
Yea,  mock  the  Hon  when  he  roars  for  prey. 
To  win  thee,  lady  :  But,  alas  the  while  ! 
If  Hercules  and  Lichas  play  at  dice 
Which  is  the  better  man,  the  greater  throw 
May  turn  by  fortune  from  the  weaker  hand : 
So  is  Alcides  beaten  by  his  page ; 
And  so  may  I,  blind  fortune  leading  me, 
Miss  that  which  one  unworthier  may  attain. 
And  die  with  grieving. 

Par.  You  must  take  your  chance ; 

And  either  not  attempt  to  choose  at  all, 
Or  swear,  before  you  choose,  if  you  choose  wrong, 
Never  to  speak  to  lady  afterward 
In  way  of  marriage :  therefore,  be  advis'd. 

Mor.    Nor  will  not:  come,  bring  me  unto  my 
chance. 

Par.  First,  forward  to  the  temple :  after  dinner 
Your  hazard  shall  be  made. 

Mor.  Good  fortune  then !     [Ckmets 

To  make  me  blest,  or  cursed'st  among  men. 

[Exemi 
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SCENE  n.     Venice.     A  Street 

Enter  Launcelot  Gobbo.' 

Liotn.  Certainly,  my  conscience  will  serve  me  lo 
ran  from  this  Jew,  my  master :  The  fiend  is  at  mine 
elbow,  and  tempts  me,  saying  to  me,  "  Gobbo, 
Launcelot  Gobbo,  good  Launcelot,  or  good  Gobbo, 
or  good  Launcelot  Gobbo,  use  your  legs,  take  the 
start,  run  away :  "  My  conscience  says,  —  "  No ; 
take  heed,  honest  Launcelot ;  take  heed,  honest 
Gobbo ;  '*  or,  as  aforesaid,  <'  honest  Launcelot 
Gobbo ;  do  not  run ;  scorn  running  with  thy 
heels."  Well,  the  most  courageous  fiend  bids  me 
pack  ;  "  Via  !  "  says  the  fiend  ;  "  away !  '*  says 
the  fiend  ;  *'  for  the  heavens,'  rouse  up  a  brave 
mind,"  says  the  fiend,  "  and  run."  Well,  my  con- 
science, hanging  about  the  neck  of  my  heart,  says 
very  wisely  to  me,  —  «*  My  honest  friend  Launcelot, 
being  an  honest  man's  son,"  —  or  rather  an  honest 
woman's  son ;  for,  indeed,  my  father  did  something 
smack,  something  grow  to,  he  had  a  kind  of  taste  : 
— well,  my  conscience  says,  "  Launcelot,  budge 
not."  «•  Budge,"  says  the  fiend  ;  «« budge  not,"  says 
my  conscience :  Conscience,  say  I,  you  counsel 
well ;  fiend,  say  I,  you  counsel  well :  to  be  rul'd  by 
my  conscience,  1  should  stay  with  the  Jew  my  mas- 
ter, who  (God  bless  the  mark !)  is  a  kind  of  devil ; 
and,  to  run  away  from  the  Jew,  I  should  be  rul'd 
by  the   fiend,  who,  saving  your  reverence,  is   the 

*  T\m  old  copies  read,—  Einter  the  Clown  alone ;  and  through- 
oai  the  play  this  character  is  called  the  Clown  at  most  of  his 
entrancei  or  exiU. 

'  For  the  heavens  was  merely  a  petty  oath.  To  make  the  fiend 
coDJiire  Launcelot  to  do  a  thing  for  Iieaven's  sake,  is  a  specimen 
of  that  *'  acnte  nonsense  "  which  Barrow  makes  one  of  the  species 
of  wiU  and  which  Shakespeare  was  sometimes  very  fond  of. 
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devil  himself.  Certainly,  the  Jew  is  the  very  devil 
incarnation ;  and,  in  my  conscience,  my  conscience 
is  but  a  tdnd  of  hard  conscience,  to  offer  to  counsel 
me  to  stay  with  the  Jew :  The  fiend  ^ives  the  more 
friendly  counsel :  I  will  run,  fiend ;  my  heels  are  at 
your  commandment ;  I  will  run. 

Enter  old  Gobbo,  mth  a  basket. 

(rob^  Master,  young  man,  you ;  I  pray  you,  which 
is  the  way  to  master  Jew's  1 

Lamu  [Asidc*'\  O  heavens !  this  is  my  true  be- 
gotten father,  who,  being  more  than  sand-blind, 
high-gravel  hUnd,  knows  me  not :  —  I  will  try  con- 
fusions with  him.^ 

Gob,  Master  young  gentleman,  I  pray  you,  which 
IS  the  way  to  master  Jew's  1 

Laun,  Turn  up  on  your  right  hand  at  the  next 
turning,  but  at  the  next  turning  of  all,  on  your  left ; 
marry,  at  tfie  very  next  turning  turn  of  no  hand,  but 
turn  down  indirectly  to  the  Jew's  house. 

Gob.  By  God's  sonties,*  'twill  be  a  hard  way  to 
hit.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  one  Launcelot,  that 
dwells  with  him,  dwell  with  him,  or  no  ? 

Laun.  Talk  you  of  young  master  Launcelot  ?  — 
[^5tcfe.]  Mark  me  now ;  now  will  I  raise  the  wa- 
ters :  —  [To  Aiwi.]  Talk  you  of  young  master  Laun- 
celot? 

Gob    No  master,  sir,  but  a  poor  man's  son :  his 

•  That  is.  I  will  try  to  con/usff  perplex  him,  by  misdirecting 
f.im.  It  is  usually  printed  conclusions ^  following  one  of  the  quar- 
tos. The  other  quarto  and  the  folio  have  confusions.  Of  course 
we  interpret  his  speech  by  his  act.  h. 

♦  God's  sontiei  was  probably  a  corruption  of  God's  scdntSf  in 
old  language  saitnctes.  Oaths  of  this  kind  are  not  uufrequent 
among  our  ancient  writers.  To  avoid  the  crime  of  profane  swear- 
ingy  they  sought  to  disguise  the  words  by  abbreviations,  which 
ultimately  lost  even  their  similarity  to  the  original  phrase. 
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father,  though  I  say  it,  is  an  honest  etceeJiiig  puor 
man,  and,  God  be  thanked,  well  to  live. 

Lauit,  Well,  let  his  father  be  what  a'  will,  we 
talk  of  yi  uog  master  Launcelot. 

Chib,  Your  worship's  friend,  and  Launcelot,  sir.* 

Lamu  But  I  pray  you,  ergOy  old  man,  ergo^  1 
beseech  you,  talk  you  of  young  master  Launcelot. 

Go6.  Of  Launcelot,  an't  please  your  mastersliip. 

Laun,  Ergo,  master  Launcelot.  Talk  not  of 
master  Launcelot,  father ;  for  the  young  gentleman, 
according  to  fates  and  destinies,  and  such  odd  say- 
ings, the  sisters  three,  and  such  branches  of  learn- 
ing, is,  indeed,  deceased ;  or,  as  you  would  say  in 
plain  terms,  gone  to  heaven. 

Chb.  Marry,  God  forbid  !  the  boy  was  the  very 
staff  of  my  age,  my  very  prop. 

Latin,  [Aside.]  Do  I  look  like  a  cudgel,  or  a 
hovel-post,  a  staff,  or  a  prop  ?  —  [To  him.]  Do  you 
know  me,  father  ? 

Gob.  Alack  the  day!  I  know  you  not,  young 
gentleman ;  but,  I  pray  you,  tell  me,  is  my  boy  (God 
rest  his  soul !)  alive,  or  dead  1 

Tjoun.  Do  you  not  know  me,  father  ? 

Gob.  Alack !  sir,  I  am  sand-blind,  I  know  you 
not. 

Lauju'^ay,  indeed,  if  you  had  your  eyes,  you 
might  fail  of  the  knowing  me :  it  is  a  wise  father 
that  knows  his  own  child.  Well,  old  man,  I  ^vill 
♦«ll  you  news  of  your  son.    [Kneels.]  Give  me  your 

*  So,  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost, Costard  says,  —  "Your  servan: 
and  Costard."  It  appears  that  old  Gobbo  himself  was  named 
Launcelot :  hence  in  the  next  speech  Launcelot  junior  beseeches 
him  to  talk  of  youTtg  master  Launcelot.  The  sense  here  is  com- 
monly defeated  by  making  the  speech  interrogative.  The  reader 
win  of  course  see  that  I^auncelot  senior  scruples  to  give  hii  son 
the  title  of  masUr  n. 
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blessing :  truth  will  come  to  light ;  murder  cannot 
be  hid  long,  a  man's  son  maj ;  but,  in  the  end,  truth 
will  out. 

Gob,  Praj  you,  sir,  stand  up :  I  am  sure,  you  are 
not  Launcelot,  my  boy. 

Laufu  Pray  you,  let's  have  no  more  fooling 
about  it,  but  give  me  your  blessing :  I  am  Launce- 
lot, your  boy  that  was,  your  son  that  is,  your  child 
that  shall  be. 

Crdh.  I  cannot  think  you  are  my  son. 

Lcaau  I  know  not  what  I  shall  think  of  that: 
but  I  am  Launcelot,  the  Jew's  man ;  and,  I  am  sure, 
Margery,  your  wife,  is  my  mother. 

Gob,  Her  name  is  Margery,  indeed :  I'll  be 
sworn,  if  thou  be  Launcelot,  thou  art  mine  own 
flesh  and  blood.  Lord !  worshipp'd  might  he  be ! 
what  a  beard  hast  thou  got !  thou  hast  got  more 
hair  on  thy  chin,  than  Dobbin  my  phill-horse  *  han 
on  his  tail. 

Loan,  It  should  seem,  then,  that  Dobbin's  tail 
grows  backward  :  1  am  sure  he  had  more  hair  of 
his  tail  than  I  have  of  my  face,  when  I  last  saw 
him. 

Gob.  Lord  !  how  art  thou  chang'd !  How  dost 
thou  and  thy  master  agree  ?  I  have  brought  him 
a  present     How  agree  you  now  ? 

Laun.  Well,  well ;  but,  for  mine  own  part,  as  I 
have  set  up  my  rest '  to  run  away,  so  1  will  not  rest 
till  I  have  run  some  ground.     My  master's  a  very 

*  That  is,  ahafl'honty  or  bor«o  that  gfoet  in  the  shafts.  PhiU 
IS  usually  printed  (hiU:  the  editor^  probably  not  knowing  that  phiU 
or  JiU  was  a  common  form  of  tkilL  In  our  boyhood  we  knew 
shafts  by  no  name  bat  JUU,  H. 

*  That  is,  determined.  In  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  ir.  se.  5, 
Shakespeare  has  again  quibbled  upon  rttt,  "  The  County  Paris 
hath  tet  up  hit  rut,  that  you  shall  rett  but  little." 
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Jew :  Give  him  a  present !  give  him  a  haher :  I  am 
famish'd  in  his  service ;  you  may  tell  every  fmger 
I  have  with  my  ribs.  Father,  I  am  glad  you  are 
come :  give  me  your  present  to  one  master  Bassa- 
nio,  who,  indeed,  gives  rare  new  liveries :  If  I  serve 
not  him,  I  will  run  as  far  as  God  has  any  ground." 
—  O,  rare  fortune  !  here  comes  the  mai^ :  —  to  him, 
father;  for  I  am  a  Jew,  if  I  serve  the  Jew  any 
longer. 

Enter  Bassanio,  mth  Leonahdo,  and  other 
Followers, 

Bass.  You  may  do  so ;  —  but  let  it  be  so  hasted, 
that  supper  be  ready  at  the  farthest  by  five  of  the 
clock :  See  these  letters  delivered,  put  the  liveries 
to  making,  and  desire  Gratiano  to  come  anon  to 
my  lodging.  [Exit  a  Servant, 

Laiau  To  him,  father. 

Crob.  God  bless  your  worship ! 

Bass.  Gramercy !  Would'st  thou  aught  with  me  ? 

Crob.  Here's  my  son,  sir,  a  poor  boy,  — 

Xioim.  Not  a  poor  boy,  sir,  but  the  rich  Jew's 
man,  that  would,  sir,  —  as  my  father  shall  specify. 

Crob.  He  hath  a  great  infection,  sir,  as  one  would 
say,  to  serve  — 

Laun.  Indeed,  the  short  and  the  long  is,  I  serve 
the  Jew,  and  I  have  a  desire,  —  as  my  father  shall 
specify. 

Gob.  His  master  and  he  (saving  your  worship's 
reverence)  are  scarce  cater-cousins. 

Laim.  To  be  brief,  the  very  truth  is,  that  the 
Jew  having  done  me  wrong,  doth  cause  me,  —  as 

*  To  onderstaod  the  appropriateness  of  these  words,  we  most 
remember  that  in  Venice  it  was  not  easy  to  find  groiud  onoagb 
M  nm  upon.  H. 
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my  father,  being  I  hope  an  old  man,  shall  frutify 
unto  you. 

Cro6.  I  have  here  a  dish  of  doves,'  that  I  would 
bestow  upon  your  worship ;  and  my  suit  is,  — 

LcMfu  In  very  brief,  the  suit  is  impertinent  to 
myself,  as  your  worship  shall  know  by  this  honest 
old  man ;  and,  though  I  say  it,  though  old  man,  yet, 
poor  man,  my  father. 

Bassi.  One  speak  for  both :  —  Wliat  would  you  f 

Laun.  Serve  you,  sir. 

Chh.  This  is  the  very  defect  of  the  matter,  sir. 

Bciss,  I  know  thee  well ;  thou  hast  obtain'd  thy 
suit : 
Shylock,  thy  master,  spoke  with  me  this  day, 
And  hath  preferr'd  thee ;  if  it  be  preferment, 
To  leave  a  rich  .lew's  service,  to  become 
The  follower  of  so  poor  a  gentleman. 

Laun.  The  old  proverb  is  very  well  parted  be* 
tween  my  master  Shylock  and  you,  sir :  you  have 
the  grace  of  God,  sir,  and  he  hath  enough. 

Bass.  Thou  speak'st   it  well :    Go,  father,  with 
thy  son. — 
Take  leave  of  thy  old  master,  and  inquire 

'  There  has  been  no  little  speculation  among  the  later  critics, 
whether  Shakespeare  ever  visited  Italy.  Mr.  Ch.  A.  Brown  argues 
strongly  that  he  did,  and  refers  to  this  passage  among  others  in 
proof  of  it.  His  argument  runs  thus  :  •«  Where  did  he  obtain  his 
numerous  graphic  touches  of  national  manners  ?  where  did  he 
learn  of  an  old  villager's  coming  into  the  ciiy  wilh  *  a  dish  oi 
doves '  as  a  present  to  his  son's  master  ?  A  present  thus  given, 
and  in  our  days  too^  and  of  doves,  is  not  uncommon  in  Italy.  I 
myself  have  partaken  there,  with  due  relish,  in  memory  of  poor 
old  Gobbo,  of  a  dish  of  doves,  prcsente<i  by  the  father  of  a  ser» 
yaot.''  To  the  same  purpose  this  ingenious  writer  quotes  other 
passages,  as  inferring  such  a  knowledge  of  the  conntry  as  could 
hardly  have  been  gained  from  books.  Of  course  it  docs  not  follow 
bat  that  the  Poet  may  have  gained  it  by  conversing  with  other 
travellers  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  Kemp,  a  fellow>actor,  visited 
Italy.  H 
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Mj  lodging  out.  —  [To  his  followers.^  Give  him  a 

livery 
More  guarded  *°  than  his  fellows' :  see  it  done. 

Lawu  Father,  in  :  —  I  cannot  get  a  service,  no ; 
—  I  have  ne'er  a  tongue  in  my  head.  —  Well ;  — 
[Looking  on  his  p<zlm.^  if  any  man  in  Italy  have  a 
fairer  table ! "  which  doth  offer  to  swear  upon  a 
book,  I  shall  have  good  fortune.  Go  to ;  here's  a 
simple  line  of  life  !  here's  a  small  trifle  of  wives  :  * 
Alas !  fifteen  wives  is  notliiug ;  eleven  widows,  and 
nine  maids,  is  a  simple  coming-in  for  one  man :  and 
then,  to  'scape  drowning  thrice ;  tmd  to  be  in  peril 
of  my  life  with  the  edge  of  a  feather-bed :  —  here 
are  simple  'scapes !  **  Well,  if  fortune  be  a  woman, 
she's  a  good  wench  for  this  gear."  —  Father,  come; 
I'll  take  my  leave  of  the  Jew  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye.  [Exeunt  Launcelot  €md  old  Gobbo. 

'^  That  is,  ornamented.  Guards  were  trimmings,  facings,  or 
other  ornaments,  such  as  gold  and  silver  lace. 

"  Mr.  Tjrrwhitt  thus  explains  this  passage :  "  Launcelot,  ap- 
plauding himself  for  bis  success  with  Bassanio,  and  looking  into 
the  palm  of  his  hand,  which  by  fortune-tellers  is  called  the  iabUf 
breaks  out  into  the  following  reflection  :  —  "Well,  if  any  man  in 
Italy  have  a  fairer  table !  which  doth  offer  to  swear  upon  a  book, 
I  shall  have  good  fortune' — that  is,  a  table  which  doth  not  only 
promise  but  offer  to  swear  npon  a  book  that  I  shall  ha\'e  good 
fortune.     He  omits  the  conclusion  of  the  sentence." 

**  Lanncelot  was  an  adept  in  the  art  of  chiromancy,  which  in 
bis  time  had  its  learned  professors  and  practitioners  no  less  than 
astrology.  Relics  of  this  superstition  have  floated  down 'to  our 
day :  well  do  we  remember  to  have  seen  people  trying  to  study 
out  their  fortune  from  the  palms  of  their  hands.  Launcelot  Gobbo, 
however,  was  more  highly  favoured  than  they :  in  1668  was  put 
forth  a  book  yy  John  Indagine,  entitled  "  Briefe  introductions,  both 
natural,  pleasaunte,and  also  delectable,  unto  the  Art  of  Chiromancy, 
or  manuel  divination,  and  Physiognomy  :  with  circumstances  upon 
the  faces  of  the  Signes."  **  A  simple  line  of  life  "  written  in  the 
palm  was  cause  of  exultation  to  wiser  ones  than  young  Gobbo. 
His  huge  complacency,  as  he  spells  out  his  fortune,  is  in  laugha- 
ble keeping  with  his  general  «kill  at  finding  causes  to  think  weS 
of  himself.  H 

"  See  Act  i.  sc.  1,  note  A. 
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Bass,  I  pray  thee,  good  Leonardo,  think  on  this 
These  things  being  bought,  and  orderly  bestow'd, 
Return  in  haste,  for  I  do  feast  to-night 
My  best-esteem 'd  acquaintance :  hie  thee ;  go. 

Lean.  My  best  endeavours  shall  be  done  herein. 

Enter  Gratiano. 

Gra.  Where  is  your  master  ? 

Lean.  Yonder,  sir,  he  walks.  [Exit  Leonar 

Gra.  Signior  Bassanio,  — 

Bass.  Gratiano ! 

Gra.  I  have  a  suit  to  you. 

Bass.  You  have  obtain'd  it 

Gra.  You  must  not  deny  me :  I  must  go  with 
you  to  Belmont. 

Bass.  Why,  then,  you  must:  —  But  hear  thee 
Gratiano ; 
Thou  art  too  wild,  too  rude,  and  bold  of  voice ;  - 
Parts,  that  become  thee  happily  enough. 
And  in  such  eyes  as  ours  appear  not  faults ; 
But  where  thou  art  not  known,  why,  there  they 

show 
Something  too*  liberal :  —  Pray  thee,  take  pain 
To  allay  with  some  cold  drops  of  modesty 
Thy  skipping  spirit ;  lest,  through  thy  wild  beha 

viour, 
1  be  misconster'd  ^*  in  the  place  I  go  to, 
And  lose  my  hopes. 

Gra.  Signidr  Bassanio,  hear  me  * 

[f  I  do  not  put  on  a  sober  habit. 
Talk  with  respect,  and  swear  but  now  and  then, 
Wear  prayer-books  in  my  pocket,  look  demurely ; 

^  So  in  all  the  old  copiet ;  generally  but  unwarrantably  altered 
to  mitecnUnied  hi  modem  editions.  See  Twelfth  Night,  Act  iH 
80. 1,  note  5.  n 
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Nay,  more,  while  grace  is  rayiog,  hood  mine  ejem 
Thus  with  my  hat,'^  and  sigh,  and  say  amen; 
Use  all  the  observance  of  civility,  v 

Like  one  well  studied  in  a  sad  ostent '' 
To  please  his  grandam,  never  trust  me  more. 

Bass.  Well,  we  shall  see  your  bearing. 

Gra.   Nay,  but  I   bar  to-night :    you  shall  not 
gage  me 
By  what  we  do  to-night. 

Bass,  No,  that  were  pity : 

I  would  entreat  you  rather  to  put  on 
Your  boldest  suit  of  mirth,  for  we  have  frienda 
That  purpose  merriment.     But  fare  you  well ; 
I  have  some  business. 

ChrcL  And  I  must  to  Lorenzo,  and  the  rest ; 
But  we  will  visit  you  at  supper-time.  [Exeunt 

SCENE  IIL 
The  same.     A  Room  in  Shylock's  House. 

Enter  Jessica  and  Launcelot. 

Jess.  I  am  sorry,  tliou  wilt  leave  my  father  so  : 
O'lr  house  is  hell,  and  thou,  a  merry  devil. 
Didst  rob  it  of  some  taste  of  tediousness : 
But  fare  thee  well ;  there  is  a  ducat  for  thee. 
And,  Launcelot,  soon  at  supper  shalt  thou  see 
Lorenzo,  who  is  thy  new  master's  guest : 
Give  him  this  letter ;  do  it  secretly, 
And  so  farewell :  I  would  not  have  my  father 
See  me  in  talk  with  thee. 

**  It  was  anciently  the  custom  to  wear  the  hat  on  during^  the 
time  of  dinner. 

*'  That  is,  gTAve  appearance ;  show  of  staid  and  serious  be- 
havioor.     Ostent  is  a  word  very  commonly  used  for  show  i 
old  dramatic  writers. 
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Lawu  Adieu  !  —  tears  exliibit  my  tougue. — MoKt 
beuutifiil  pagan,  —  most  sweet  Jew  !  If  a  Cbristiao 
did  not  play  the  knave,  and  get  thee,  1  am  much 
deceived  :  But  adieu  !  these  foolish  drops  do  some- 
what  drown  my  manlj  spirit ;  adieu  !  [Ezit 

Jess.  Farewell,  good  Launcelot.  — 
Alack  !  what  heinous  sin  is  it  in  me. 
To  beasham'd  to  be  my  father's  child  ! 
But  though  I  am  a  daughter  to  his  blood, 
I  am  not  to  his  manners.     O  Lorenzo  ! 
If  thou  keep  promise,  I  sliall  end  this-  strife, 
Become  a  Christian,  and  thy  loving  wife.         [Eiii. 

SCENE  IV.     The  same.     A  Street. 
Enter  Gratiano,  Lorenzo,  Salakino,  am/ 

SOLANIO. 

Lor.  Nay,  we  will  slink  away  in  supper-time. 
Disguise  us  at  my  lodging,  and  return 
All  in  an  hour. 

Chra.  We  have  not  made  good  preparation. 

SaL  We  have  not  spoke  us  yet  of  torch-bearers. 

SoL  'Tis  vile,  unless  it  may  be  quaintly  order'd ; 
And  better,  in  my  mind,  not  undertook. 

Lor,  'Tis  now  but  four  o'clock  :   we  have  two 
hours 
To  furnish  us.  — 

Enter  Launcelot,  with  a  letter. 

Friend  Launcelot,  what's  the  news  1 
Laztn,  An  it  shall  please  you  to  break  up  this,  it 
shall  seem  to  signify. 

*  That  if,  gel  possession  of  tbee.  />o  it  the  reading  of  boU 
ibe  quartos  aod  ihe  first  folio.  The  secood  folio  has  didf  which 
gives  a  very  different  sense  ',  and  its  unhandsomeness  has  caused 
it  to  be  general!/  received.  h. 
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Lor,  I  know^  the  hand :  in  faith,  'tis  a  fair  hand 
And  whiter  than  the  paper  it  writ  on, 
Is  the  fair  hand  that  writ. 

(jircu  Love-news,  in  faith. 

Lcaau  By  your  leave,  sir. 

Lor.  WJhither  goest  thou  ? 

Lctun.  Marry,  sir,  to  bid  my  old  master  the  Jew 
to  sup  to-night  with  my  new  master  the  Christian. 

Lor,  Hold  here,  take  this :  —  Tell  gentle  Jessica, 
I  will  not  fail  her ;  —  speak  it  privately ; 
Go.  —  Gentlemen,  [Exit  Launcelot. 

Will  you  prepare  you  for  this  masque  to-night  ? 
I  am  provided  of  a  torch-bearer. 

8dL  ky^  marry,  1*11  be  gone  about  it  straight. 

Soh  And  so  will  I. 

Lor,  Meet  me  and  Gratiano, 

At  Gratiano's  lodging  some  hour  hence. 

SaL  'Tis  good  we  do  so. 

[Exeunt  Salail  and  Solan. 

Qra,  Was  not  that  letter  from  fair  Jessica  ? 

Lor,  I  must  needs  tell  thee  all :  She  hath  directed 
How  I  shall  take  her  from  her  father's  house ; 
What  gold,  and  jewels,  she  is  furnish'd  with ; 
What  page's  suit  she  hath  in  readiness. 
If  e'er  the  Jew  her  father  come  to  heaven. 
It  will  be  for  his  gentle  daughter's  sake ; 
And  never  dare  misfortune  cross  her  foot. 
Unless  she  do  it  under  this  excuse,  — 
That  she  is  issue  to  a  faithless  Jew. 
Come,  go  with  me  :  peruse  this,  as  thou  goest. 
Fair  Jessica  shall  be  my  torch-bearer.  [Exeum. 
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SCENE  V.   The  same.    Before  Shylock's  Houw 

Enter  Shtlock  and  Launcelot. 

Shy,  Well,  thou  shalt  see ;  thy  eyes  shall  be  th^ 
judge, 
The  diflference  of  old  Shylock  and  Bassanio :  — 
What,  Jessica!  —  thou  shalt  not  gormandize, 
As  thou  hast  done  with  me,  —  What,  Jessica !  — 
And  sleep  and  snore,  and  rend  apparel  out :  — 
Why,  Jessica,  I  say ! 

Lauru  Why,  Jessica ! 

Shy.  Wlio  bids  thee  call  ?  I  do  not  bid  thee  call. 

Laun.  Your  worship  was  wont  to  tell  me,  I  could 
do  nothing  without  bidding. 

Enter  Jessica. 

Jes.  Call  you  ?     What  is  your  will  ? 

iS/iy.  I  am  bid  forth  to  supper,  Jessica: 
There  are  my  keys.  —  But  wherefore  should  I  go  t 
I  am  not  bid  for  love ;  they  flatter  me  : 
But  yet  ril  go  in  hate,  to  feed  upon 
The  prodigal  Christian.  —  Jessica,  my  girl. 
Look  to  my  house :  —  I  am  right  loth  to  go ; 
There  is  some  ill  a-brewing  towards  my  rest, 
For  I  did  dream  of  money-bags  to-night. 

Laun*  I  beseech  you,  sir,  go :  my  young  master 
doth  expect  your  reproach. 

Shy.  So  do  I  his. 

Laun.  And  they  have  conspired  together:  —  1 
wil.  not  say  you  shall  see  a  mask ;  but  if  you 
do,  then  it  was  not  for  nothing  that  my  nose  fell 
a-bleeding  on  Black-Monday  *  last,  at  six  o'clock 

*  Easter-Monday.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  thus  explained 
by  Stowe,  the  chronicler :  <<  In  the  34lh  of  Edward  III.,  [1360,]. 
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i*the  moruing,  falling  out  that  year  on  Ash-Wednca- 
day  was  four  year  in  the  ailernoon. 

Shy,  What !  are  there  masques  ?    Hear  you  me, 
Jessica : 
Lock  up  my  doors ;  and  when  you  hear  the  drum, 
And  the  vile  squealing  of  the  wry-neck'd  fife,* 
Clamber  not  you  up  to  the  casements  then, 
Nor  thrust  your  head  into  the  public  street, 
To  gaze  on  Christian  fools  with  varnishM  faces : 
But  stop  my  house's  ears,  1  mean  my  casements ; 
Let  not  the  sound  of  shallow  foppery  enter 
My  sober  house. —  By  Jacob's  staff,  I  swear, 
I  have  no  mind  of  feasting  forth  to-night ; 
But  I  will  go.  —  Go  you  before  me,  sirrah  : 
Say,  I  will  come. 

Laun.  I  will  go  before,  sir.  —  Mistress,  look  out 
at  window  for  all  this ; 

There  will  come  a  Christian  by, 

Will  be  worth  a  Jewess'  eye.'         [Exit  Laun. 

•S7*y.  What  says  that  fool  of  Hagar's  ofl&pring  1 
ha! 

the  I4Ui  of  April,  and  the  morrow  aAer  Easter-day,  King  Edward, 
with  his  host,  lay  before  the  city  of  Paris :  which  day  was  fall 
dark  of  mist  and  hail,  .and  so  bitter  cold,  that  many  men  died  on 
their  horses'  backs  with  the  cold.  Wherefore  unto  this  day  it  haih 
been  called  Black'Monday J*  -^  Bleeding  at  the  nose  was  anciently 
considered  ominous.  ii. 

'  One  of  the  quartos  and  the  folio  have  squealing :  the  other 
quarto  has  squeaking,  which,  though  neither  so  appropriate  nor  no 
well  authorized,  has  been  generally  retained  in  modem  editions. 
There  has  been  some  dispute  whether  wry-fteck'd  ffe  mean  the 
instrument  or  the  musician.  Boswcll  cited  a  passage  from  Bar 
uabe  Rich's  Aphorisms,  1618,  which  appears  to  settle  the  matter  : 
"  A  ffe  is  a  xory-mckt  musician^  for  he  always  looks  away  from 
his  instrument."  h. 

•  The  worth  of  a  Jew's  eye  was  the  price  with  which  the  Jews 
used  to  boy  themselves  off  from  mutilation.  The  expression 
became  proverbial,  and  was  kept  up  long  afler  its  original  mean 
ing  was  lost.  The  quibble  in  this  cai>e  is  one  of  the  liest  thai 
Launcelot  gets  oflf  h. 
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Jt%*  His  words  were,  farewell,  mistress ;  nothing 
else. 

Sky.  The  patch  ^  is  kind  enough ;   but  a  huge 
feeder, 
Snail-«low  in  profit,  and  he  sleeps  by  day 
More  than  the  wild  cat :  drones  hive  not  with  me ; 
Therefore  1  part  with  him  ;  and  part  with  him 
To  one  that  I  would  have  him  help  to  waste 
His  borrow 'd  purse.  —  WeU,  Jessica,  go  in : 
Perhaps,  I  will  return  immediately. 
Do,  as  I  bid  you ;  shut  doors  af^er  you  : 
Fast  bind,  fast  find  ; 
A  proverb  never  stale  in  thrifty  mind.  [JSii^. 

Its,  Farewell ;  and  if  my  fortune  be  not  crost, 
I  have  a  father,  you  a  daughter  lost.  \JBiiL 

SCENE  VI.     The  same. 

Enter  Gratiano  and  Salarino,  masqued. 

Gra.  This  is  the  pent-house,  under  which  Lorenzo 
Desir*d  us  to  make  stand. 

Scd.  His  hour  is  almost  past. 

ChrcL  And  it  is  marvel  he  out-dwells  his  hour. 
For  lovers  ever  run  before  the  clock. 

SaL  O !  ten  times  faster  Venus'  pigeons  *  fiy 
To  seal  love's  bonds  new  made,  than  they  are  won* 
To  keep  obhged  faith  unforfeited  ! 

Cfrcu  That  ever  holds :   Who  riseth  from  a  feast, 
With  that  keen  appetite  that  he  sits  down  1 
Where  is  the  horse  that  doth  untread  again 

*  That  is,  fool,  or  simpleton.  See  A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream, 
Act  iii.  sc.  2,  note  2. 

Johnson  thought  that  lovers,  who  are  sometimes  called  turtleu 
or  domes  in  poetry,  were  meant  by  Venus's  pigeons.  The  allusion, 
however,  seems  to  be  to  the  doves  by  which  VeiiusN  chariot  U 
drawn. 
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His  tedious  measures,  with  the  unbated  lire 
That  he  did  pace  them  first  ?     All  things  that  are* 
Are  with  more  spirit  chased  than  enjuj'd. 
How  like  a  younker,  or  a  prodigal, 
The  scarfed  bark  puts  from  her  mitive  bay, 
Hug^'d  and  embraced  by  the  strumpet  wind ! 
How  like  a  prodigal  doth  she  return, 
With  over-weather'd  ribs,  and  ragged  sails. 
Lean,  rent,  and  beggar'd  by  the  strumpet  wind ! 

Enter  LoRENza 

8aL  Here  comes  Lorenzo :  —  more  of  this  hero- 
after. 
Lor.  Sweet  friends,  your  patience  for  my  long 
abode  ; 
Not  I,  but  my  afiairs  have  made  you  wait : 
When  you  shall  please  to  play  the  thieves  for  wives, 
111  watch  as  long  for  you  then.  —  Approach  ; 
Here  dwells  my  father  Jew:  —  Ho  !  who's  within  ? 

Enter  Jessica  oftooe,  in  hoy^s  clothes. 

Jes.  Who  are  you  1   Tell  me  for  more  certainty. 
Albeit  m  swear  that  1  do  know  your  tongue. 

Lor.  Lorenzo,  and  thy  love. 

Jes.  Lorenzo,  certain  ;  and  my  love,  indeed, 
For  whom  love  1  so  much  ?    And  now  who  knows, 
But  you,  Lorenzo,  whether  I  am  yours  1 

Lor.  Heaven,  and  thy  thoughts,  are  witness  that 
thou  art. 

Jes.   Here,  catch  this  casket :  it  is  worth  the 
pains. 
I  am  glad  'tis  night,  you  do  not  look  on  me, 
For  I  am  much  asham'd  of  my  exchange ; 
But  love  is  blind,  and  lovers  cannot  see 
The  prettv  follies  that  themselves  commit ; 
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For  if  they  could,  Cupid  himself  would  blush 

To  see  me  thus  transformed  to  a  hay. 

Lor.  Descend,  for  you  must  be  my  torch-bearer 
Jes,  What !  must  I  hold  a  candle  to  my  shames  1 

They  in  themselves,  good  sooth,  are  too  too  light 

Why,  'tis  an  office  of  discovery,  love  ; 

And  I  should  be  obscur'd. 

Lor.  So  are  you,  sweet, 

Even  in  the  lovely  garnish  of  a  boy. 

But  cokne  at  once  ; 

For  the  close  night  doth  play  the  run-away. 

And  we  are  stay'd  for  at  Bassanio's  feast 

Jes.  I  will  make  fast  the  doors,  and  gild  myself 

With  some  more  ducats,  and  be  with  you  straight. 

[Exity  from  above. 
Grcu  Now,  by  my  hood,  a  Gentile,*  and  no  Jew 
Lor.  Beshrew  me,  but  I  love  her  heartily ; 

For  she  is  wise,  if  I  can  judge  of  her ; 

And  fair  she  is,  if  that  mine  eyes  be  true ; 

And  true  she  is,  as  she  hath  prov'd  herself; 

And  therefore,  like  herself,  wise,  fair,  and  true, 

Shall  she  be  placed  in  my  constant  soul. 

Etiter  Jessica,  below. 
What,  art  thou  come  ?  —  On,  gentlemen  ;  away  ! 
Our  masquing  mates  by  this  time  for  us  stay. 

[Exit,  with  Jessica  and  Salarinix 

Enter  Antonio. 

Ant.  Who's  there  ? 
CfrcL  Signior  Antonio  ? 

Ant.  Fie,  fie,  Gratiano  !  where  are  all  the  rest  1 
Tis  nine  o'clock  ;  our  friends  all  stay  for  you  :  — 

'  A  jest  arisinja:  from  the  ambiguity  of  GentUtf 'which  fij 
both  a  heathen  aiul  otie  well  bom. 
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No  masque  to-night ;  the  wind  is  come  about ; 
Bassanio  presently  will  go  aboard : 
I  have  sent  twenty  out  to  seek  for  you. 

Crrcu  I  am  glad  on't :  I  desire  no  more  delight, 
Than  to  be  under  sail,  and  gone  to-night.    [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VII.     Belmont. 

A  Room  in  Portia's  House. 

Flourish  of  Comets,    Enter  Portia,  with  tlie  Prince 
of  Morocco^  and  both  their  Drains. 

Por.  Go,  draw  aside  the  curtains,  and  discover 
The  several  caskets  to  this  noble  prince  :  — 
Now  make  your  choice. 

Mor.    The  first,  of  gold,  who    this  inscriptiot^ 
bears ;  — 
**  Who  chooseth  me  shall  gain  what  many  men 

desire.*' 
The  second,  silver,  which  this  promise  carries ;  — 
"  Who  chooseth  me   shall  get  as  much  as  he  de- 
serves." 
This  third,  dull  lead,  with  warning  all  as  blunt ;  — 
*'Who  chooseth  me  must  give  and  hazard  all  he 

hath." 
How  shall  I  know  if  I  do  choose  the  right  ? 

Por,  The  one  of  them  contains  my  picture,  prince: 
If  you  choose  that,  then  I  am  yours  withal. 

Mor.  Some  god  direct  my  judgment !  Let  me  see, 
I  will  survey  the  inscriptions  back  again : 
What  says  this  leaden  casket  ? 
*'  Who  chooseth  me  must  give  and  hazard  all  he 

hath." 
Must  give  —  For  what  1  for  lead  ?  hazard  for  lead  1 
This  casket  threatens :  Men,  that  hazard  all. 
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Do  it  in  hope  of  fair  advantages : 

A  golden  mind  stoops  not  to  shows  of  dross ; 

ni  then  nor  give  nor  hazard  aught  for  lead. 

What  says  the  silver,  with  her  virgin  hue  ? 

*♦  Who  chooseth  me  shall  get  as  much  as  he  dc 

serves." 
As  much  as  he  deserves  ?  —  Pause  there,  Morocco, 
And  weigh  thy  value  with  an  even  hand : 
If  thou  be'st  rated  by  thy  estimation, 
Thou  dost  deserve  enough  ;  and  yet  enough 
May  not  extend  so  far  as  to  the  lady ; 
And  yet  to  be  afeard  of  my  deserving, 
Were  but  a  weak  disabling  of  myself. 
As  much  as  I  deserve  !  —  Why,  that's  the  lady . 
I  do  in  birth  deserve  her,  and  in  fortunes, 
In  graces,  and  in  qualities  of  breeding ; 
But  more  than  these,  in  love  I  do  deserve. 
What  if  I  St  ray 'd  no  further,  but  chose  here  ?  — 
Let's  see  once  more  this  saying  grav'd  in  gold  : 
'« Who  chooseth   me   shall   gain  what   many  men 

desire." 
Why,  that's  the  lady ;  all  the  world  desires  her : 
From  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  they  come. 
To  kiss  this  shrine,  this  mortal  breathing  saint 
The  Hyfcanian  deserts,  and  the  vasty  wilds 
Of  wide  Arabia,  are  as  through-fares  now, 
For  princes  to  come  view  fair  Portia : 
The  watery  kingdom,  whose  ambitious  head 
Spcts  in  the  face  of  heaven,  is  no  bar 
To  stop  the  foreign  spirits ;  but  they  come, 
As  o'er  a  brook,  to  s^e  fair  Portia. 
One  of  these  three  contains  her  heavenly  picture. 
Is't  hke,  that  lead  contains  her  ?  'Twere  damnation 
To  think  so  base  a  thought :  it  were  too  gross 
To  rib  her  cerecloth  in  the  obscure  grave. 
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Or  shall  I  think  in  silver  she's  immur'd, 

Being  ten  times  undervalued  to  tried  gold  1 

O  sinful  thought !     Never  so  rich  a  gem 

Was  set  in  worse  than  gold.  They  have  in  England 

A  coin,  that  bears  the  figure  of  an  angel 

Stamped  in  gold,'  but  that's  insculp'd  upon ; 

But  here  an  angel  in  a  golden  bed 

Lies  all  within.  —  Deliver  me  the  key ; 

Here  do  I  choose,  and  thrive  I  as  I  may ! 

Par.  There,  take  it,  prince,  and  if  my  form  lie 
there, 
Then -I  am  yours.  [He  wilocks  the  golden  casket 

Mar,  O  hell !  what  have  we  here  t 

A  carrion  death,  within  whose  empty  eye 
There  is  a  written  scroll :  I'll  read  the  writing. 

All  that  glisters  is  not  gold ; 
Oflen  have  you  heard  that  told : 

*  This  U  the  an^l  referred  to  by  FalstaflT  in  his  interview  with 
the  Chief  Justice  :  ''  Not  so,  my  lord  ;  your  ill  angel  is  light.''  It 
appears  to  have  been  the  national  coin  in  Shakespeare's  time.  The 
custom  of  stamping  an  angel  upon  the  coin  is  thus  explained  by 
Verstegan  in  his  Restitution  of  Decayed  Intelligence  :  «  The  name 
of  Engd  is  yet  at  this  present  in  all  the  Teutonic  tongues  as  much 
as  to  say,  an  Angel ;  and  if  a  Dutchman  be  asked  how  he  would 
in  his  language  call  an  Angel-like-man,  he  would  answer,  etn 
EngUah-man,  And  such  reason  and  consideration  may  have 
moved  our  former  kings,  upon  their  best  coin  of  pure  and  fine 
gold,  to  set  the  image  of  an  angel,  which  hath  as  well  been  used 
before  the  Norman  Conquest,  as  since."  Readers  of  Wordsworth 
will  be  apt  to  remember,  in  this  connection,  a  fine  passage  'a  on<> 
nf  his  Ecclesiastical  Sonnets  : 

"  A  bright-haired  company  of  youthful  slaves. 
Beautiful  strangers,  stand  within  the  pale 
Of  a  sad  market,  ranged  for  public  sale, 
^There  Tiber's  stream  the  immortal  City  laves : 
AvGLi  by  name ;  and  not  an  Ahoil  waves 
His  wing,  who  could  seem  lovelier  to  man's  eyt 
Than  they  appear  to  holy  Gregory ; 
Who,  having  learnt  that  name,  salvation  craves 
For  Tb<nn,  vid  for  their  Land."  H. 
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Many  a  man  his  life  hath  sold, 
Bet  my  outside  to  behold : 
Gilded  tombs  do  worms  infold. 
Had  you  been  as  wise  as  bold, 
Young  in  limbs,  in  judgment  old, 
Your  answer  had  not  been  inscroll'd : 
Fare  you  well ;  your  suit  is  cold. 

Cold,  indeed,  and  labour  lost : 

Then,  farewell,  heat ;  and  welcome,  frost.  — 
Portia,  adieu !     I  have  too  griev'd  a  heart 
To  take  a  tedious  leave  :  thus  losers  part.       [Exit 
Par.  A  gentle  riddance.  —  Draw  the  curtains ;  go ; 
liet  all  of  his  complexion  choose  me  so.      [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VIII.     Venice.     A  Street. 

Enter  Salarino  and  Solanio. 

SaL  WTiy,  man,  I  saw  Bassanio  under  sail : 
With  him  is  Gratiano  gone  along ; 
And  in  their  ship,  I  am  sure,  Lorenzo  is  not. 

Soh  The  villain  Jew  with  outcries  rais'd  the  Duke, 
Who  went  with  him  to  search  Bassanio*8  ship. 

Sal.  He  came  too  late,  the  ship  was  under  sail ; 
But  there  the  Duke  was  given  to  understand^ 
That  in  a  gondola  were  seen  together 
Lorenzo  and  his  amorous  Jessica  : 
Besides,  Antonio  certified  the  Duke, 
They  were  not  with  Bassanio  in  his  ship. 

SoL  I  never  heard  a  passion  so  confus'd, 
So  strange,  outrageous,  and  so  variable. 
As  the  dog  Jew  did  utter  i  i  the  streets: 
*♦  My  daughter !  —  O  my  ducats  !  —  O  my  daughter ! 
Fled  with  a  Christian  ?  —  O  my  Christian  ducats !  — 
Justice  I  the  law  !  my  ducats,  and  my  daughter ! 
A  «iealed  bag,  two  sealed  bags  of  ducats, 
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Of  double  ducats,  stol'n  from  me  bj  mj  daughter! 
And  jewels !  two  stones,  two  rich  and  preciouH  stones, 
Stol'n  bj  my  daughter  !  Justice  !  find  the  girl ! 
She  hath  the  stones  upon  her,  and  the  ducats  !  ^ 

Sal  Why,  all  the  boys  in  Venice  follow  him, 
Crying,  —  his  stones,  his  daughter,  and  his  ducats. 

Sol  Let  good  Antonio  look  he  keep  his  day, 
Or  he  shall  pay  for  this. 

Sal  Marry,  well  remember'd. 

I  reasoned  with  a  Frenchman  yesterday. 
Who  told  me,  —  in  the  narrow  seas,  that  part 
The  French  and  English,  there  miscarried 
A  vessel  of  our  country,  richly  fraught : 
I  thought  upon  Antonio,  when  he  told  me. 
And  wish'd  in  silence  that  it  were  not  his. 

Sol  You  were  best  to  tell  Antonio  what  you  hear ; 
Yet  do  not  suddenly,  for  it  may  grieve  him. 

Sal  A  kinder  gentleman  treads  not  the  earth 
I  saw  Bassanio  and  Antonio  part : 
Bassanio  told  him,  he  would  make  some  speed 
Of  his  return :  he  answer 'd  —  "  Do  not  so  ; 
Slubber  not '  business  for  my  sake,  Bassanio, 
But  stay  the  very  riping  of  the  time ; 
And  for  the  Jew's  boqd,  which  he  hath  of  me. 
Let  it  not  enter  in  your  mind  of  love  : 
Be  merry  ;  and  employ  your  chiefest  thoughts 
To  courtship  and  such  fair  ostents '  of  love 
As  shall  conveniently  become  you  there." 
And  even  there,  his  eye  being  big  with  tears, 

*  To  slubber  is  to  do  a  thing  carelessly.     Thus,  m  F^Her*! 
Worthies  of  Yorkshire  :  **  Slightly  tlubbering  it  over,  doing  soniA- 
thing  for  show,  and  nothing  to  purpose."     Likewise,  in  Song  SI 
of  Drayton's  Poly-Olbion  : 
'*  Not  such  as  basely  soothe  the  humour  of  the  time, 

And  tiubberingly  patch  up  some  slight  and  shallow  rhyme.''  B- 

'  Bbows,  tokens.    See  se.  2,  note  16. 
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Turning  his  face,  he  put  his  hand  behind  him. 

And  with  affection  wondrous  sensible 

He  wrung  Bassanio's  hand  ;  and  so  they  parted. 

SoL  I  think  he  onlj  loves  the  world  for  him. 
I  praj  thee,  let  us  go,  and  find  him  out, 
And  quicken  his  embraced  heaviness  ' 
With  some  delight  or  other. 

Sal  Do  we  so.     [ExemU 

SCENE  DC     Belmont. 
A  Room  in  Portia's  House. 

Enter  Nerissa,  with  a  Servant 

Ner.  Quick,  quick,  I  pray  thee ;  draw  the  curtain 
straight : 
The  prince  of  Arragon  hath  ta*en  his  oath, 
And  comes  to  his  election  presently. 

Flourish  of  Comets.     Enter  the  Prince  of  Arragon^ 
Portia,  and  their  Drains. 

Por.  Behold,  there  stand  the  caskets,  noble  prince : 
If  you  choose  that  wherein  I  am  contained. 
Straight  shall  our  nuptial  rites  be  solemnized ; 
But  if  you  fail,  without  more  speech,  my  lord. 
You  must  be  gone  from  hence  immediately. 

Ar.  I  am  enjoin'd  by  oath  to  observe  three  things- 
First,  never  to  unfold  to  any  one     ' 
Which  casket  'twas  1  chose  ;  next,  if  I  fail 
Of  the  right  casket,  never  in  my  life 
To  woo  a  maid  in  way  of  marriage ;  lastly, 
If  I  do  fail  in  fortune  of  my  choice. 
Immediately  to  leave  you  and  be  gone. 

*  The  heaviness  he  is  fond  of,  or  cberiahes. 
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Por,  To  these  iDJimctionfl  e?ei7  one  doth  swear, 
That  comes  to  hazard  for  my  worthless  sei£ 

Ar.  Aud  so  have  I  addressed  *  me.  Fortune  now 
To  mj  heart's  hope  !  —  Gold,  silver,  and  base  lead. 
*'Who  chooseth  me  must  gire  and  hazard  all  he 

hath." 
You  shall  look  fairer,  ere  I  give,  or  hazard. 
What  sajs  the  golden  chest  ?  ha !  let  me  see :  — 
**  Who  chooseth   me  shall  gain  what  many  men 

desire." 
What  many  men  desire :  —  that  many  may  be  meant 
By '  the  fool  multitude,  that  choose  by  show, 
Not  learning  more  than  the  fond  eye  doth  teach ; 
Which  pries  not  to  the  interior,  but,  like  the  martlet. 
JBuilds  in  the  weather  on  the  outward  wall. 
Even  in  the  force '  and  road  of  casualty. 
1  will  not  choose  what  many  men  desire. 
Because  I  will  not  jump  ^  with  common  spirits. 
And  rank  me  with  the  barbarous  multitudes. 
Why,  then  to  thee,  thou  silver  treasure-house ; 
Tell  me  once  more  what  title  thou  dost  bear : 
"Who  chooseth  me  shall  get  as  much  as  be  da 

serves:" 
And  well  said  too ;  for  who  shall  go  about 
To  cozen  fortune,  and  be  honourable 
Without  the  stamp  of  merit !     Let  none  presume 
To  wear  an  undeserved  dignity. 
O !  that  estates,  degrees,  and  offices. 
Were  not  derivM  corruptly  !  and  that  clear  honour 
Were  purchased  by  the  merit  of  tie  wearer ! 
How  many  then  should  cover,  that  stand  bare  ! 

'  Prepared. 

*  By  and  of,  being  synonyraous,  were  uied  by  our  aneeelarf 
indifferentlj. 

»  Power. 

*  To  jmmp  is  to  ogru  with. 
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How  manj  be  commanded,  that  command ! 
How  much  low  peasantry  would  then  be  glean*d 
From  the  true  seed  of  honour!    and   how  much 

honour    . 
Pick'd  from  the  chaff  and  ruin  of  the  times, 
To  be  new  varnish'd !     Well,  but  to  my  choice : 
««Who  chooseth  me  shall  ^t  as  much  as  he  de- 
serves.*' 
I  will  assume  desert :  — Give  me  a  key  for  this. 
And  instantly  unlock  my  fortunes  here. 

Par,  Too  long  a  pause  for  that  which  you  find 
there. 

Ar.  What's  here  ?  the  portrait  of  a  blinking  idiot. 
Presenting  me  a  schedule.     I  will  read  it. 
How  much  unUke  art  thou  to  Portia ! 
How  much  unhke  my  hopes,  and  my  deservings ! 
**  Who  chooseth  me  shall  have  as  much  as  he  de 

serves." 
Did  I  deserve  no  more  than  a  fool's  head  1 
Is  that  my  prize  ?  are  my  deserts  no  better  t 

Par,  To  offend,  and  judge,  are  (jUstinct  offices. 
And  of  opposed  natures. 

Ar.  What  is  here  t 

The  fire  seven  times  tried  this : 
Seven  times  tried  that  judgment  is. 
That  did  never  choose  amiss : 
Some  there  be  that  shadows  kiss ; 
Such  have  but  a  shadow's  bliss. 
There  be  fools  alive,  I  wis, 
Silver'd  o*er ;  and  so  was  this. 
Take  what  wife  you  will  to  bed,* 
I  will  ever  be  your  head : 
So  be  gone ;  you  are  sped. 

*  The  Poet  had  forgotten  that  be  wbo  miiaed  Portia  was  nevei 
to  Marry  any  otbev  womMi. 
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Still  more  fool  I  shall  appear 

By  the  time  I  linger  here : 

With  one  fooFs  head  I  came  to  WOO9 

But  I  go  away  with  two. — 

Sweet,  adieu  !     Til  keep  my  oath, 

Patiently  to  bear  my  wroath.* 

[Exeunt  Arragon  and  TVom 
Par,  Thus  hath  the  candle  sing'd  the  moth. 
O,  these  deliberate  fools !  when  they  do  choose, 
They  have  the  wisdom  by  their  wit  to  lose. 
Ner.  The  ancient  saying  is  no  heresy :  — 
Hanging  and  wiving  g«>es  by  destiny. 
Par.  Come,  draw  the  curtain,  Nerissa. 

Enter  a  Messenger, 

Mess,  Where  is  my  lady  ? 

Par,  Here ;  what  would  my  lord  ?  ' 

Mess,  Madam,  there  is  alighted  at  your  gate 
A  voung  Venetian,  one  that  comes  before 
Tm  signify  the  approaching  of  his  lord. 
From  whom  he  bringeth  sensible  regreets  ;  * 
To  wit,  (besides  commends,  and  courteous  breath,) 
Gifts  of  rich  value ;  yet  I  have  not  seen 
So  likely  an  ambassador  of  love. 
A  day  in  April  never  came  so  sweet, 

«  "  Wroath  is  used  in  some  of  the  old  writers  for  misfortune. 
rhus,  iu  Chapman's  Version  of  the  22d  Iliad  :  *  Born  all  to  wroth 
of  woe  and  labour.'  '*  So  says  the  Chiswick.  But  indeed  the 
ori^nal  meaning^  of  wrath  is  pain,  grief,  anger,  any  thing  that 
make<;  one  writhe ;  and  the  text  but  exemplifies  a  common  form 
of  5peech,  putting  the  effect  for  the  cause.  H. 

'  An  humorous  reply  to  the  Messenger's  "  Where  is  my  tody.  " 
So,  in  R. chard  II.,  Act  v.  sc.  6,  the  Groom  says  to  the  King,» 
■'Hail,  royal  prince!"  and  he  replies,  "  Thanks,  noble  peerJ 
And  iu  I  Henry  IV.,  Act  ii.  sc.  4,  the  Hostess  says  to  Prince 
Henry,  —  "  O  Jesu  !  my  lord,  the  prince  ;  "  and  he  repUef ,  *'  How 
DOW,  my  iatfyf  the  hostess  '  "  ■. 

*  SaliitatioDa 
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To  show  how  costly  summer  was  at  hand, 
As  this  fore-spurrer  comes  before  his  lord 

Par,  No  more,  I  pray  thee ;  I  am  half  afeard* 
Thou  wilt  say  anon  he  is  some  kin  to  thee, 
Thou  spend'st  such  hi^h-day  wit  in  praising  him. — • 
Come,  come,  Nerissa ;  for  1  long  to  see 
Quick  Cupid's  post,  that  comes  so  mannerly. 

Ner,  Bassanio,  lord  Love,  if  thy  will  it  be  ! 

[Exeimi 


ACT  III, 


SCENE  I.     Venice.     A  Street. 

Enter  Solanio  and  SALARma 

Sol  Now,  what  news  on  the  Rialto  ? 

Sal,  Why,  yet  it  lives  there  unchecked,  that 
Antonio  hath  a  ship  of  rich  lading  wreck'd  on  the 
narrow  seas ;  the  Goodwins,  I  think  they  call  the 
place  :  a  very  dangerous  fiat,  and  fatal,  where  tlie 
carcasses  of  many  a  tall  ship  lie  buried,  as  they  say, 
if  my  gossip,  report,  be  an  honest  woman  of  her 
yord. 

SoL  1  would  she  were  as  lying  a  gossip  in  that, 
as  ever  knapp'd  '  ginger,  or  made  her  neighbour^ 
believe  she  wept  for  the  death  of  a  third  husband  : 
But  it  is  true,  without  any  slips  of  proUxity,  or 
crossing  the  plain  highway  of  talk,  that  the  good 
Antonio,  the  honest  Antonio,  —  O,  that  I  had  a  title 
good  enough  to  keep  his  name  company  !  — 

*  To  knap  is  to  break  short.  The  word  oecurt  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  :  **  He  knappetfi  the  spear  in  sunder." 
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8aL  Come,  the  iiiU  stop. 

SoL  Ha !  —  what  say'st  thou  t  —  Why,  the  end 
IS,  he  hath  lost  a  ship. 

8aL  I  would  it  might  prove  the  end  of  his  losses ! 

SoL  Let  me  say  amen  betimes,  lest  the  devil 
cross  my  prayer ;  for  here  he  comes  in  the  like- 
ness of  a  Jew. — 

Enter  Shtlock. 

Ilow  now,  Shylock  1  what  news  among  the  mer- 
chants 1 

Shy,  You  knew,  none  so.^ell,  none  so  well  us 
you,  of  my  daughter's  flight. 

SaL  That's  certain  :  I,  for  my  part,  knew  the 
tailor  that  made  the  wings  she  flew  withal. 

SoL  And  Shylock,  for  his  own  part,  knew  the 
bird  was  fledg'd ;  and  then  it  is  the  complexion  of 
them  all  to  leave  the  dam. 

Shy,  She  is  damn'd  for  it. 

SaL  That's  certain,  if  the  devil  may  be  her 
judge. 

Shy.  My  own  flesh  and  blood  to  rebel ! 

SoL  Out  upon  it,  old  carrion  !  rebels  it  at  thes<* 
years  t 

Shy,  I  say,  my  daughter  is  my  flesh  and  blood. 

SaL  There  is  more  difference  between  thy  flesh 
and  hers,  than  between  jet  and  ivory  ;  more  between 
your  bloods,  than  there  is  between  red  wine  and 
Rhenish  :  —  But  tell  us,  do  you  hear  whether  Anto- 
jiio  have  had  any  loss  at  sea  or  no  1 

Shy,  There  I  have  another  bad  match :  a  bank- 
rupt, a  prodigal,  who  dare  scarce  show  his  head  on 
the  Rialto  ;  —  a  beggar,  that  us'd  to  come  so  smu^ 
upon  the  mart :  —  let  him  look  to  his  bond  :  he  wa^ 
wont  to  call  me  usurer; — let  him  look  to  Ins  bond: 
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he  waa  wont  to  lend  money  for  a  Christian  courte- 
ny ;  —  let  him  look  to  his  bond. 

SaL  Why,  I  am  sure,  if  he  forfeit,  thou  wilt  noi 
take  his  flesh :  What's  that  good  for  ? 

Sht/.  To  bait  fish  withal :  if  it  will  feed  nothing 
else,  it  will  feed  my  revenge.  He  hath  disgraced 
me,  and  liinder'd  me  half  a  million ;  *  laugh'd  at 
my  losses,  mock'd  at  my  gains,  scorned  my  nation, 
thwarted  my  bargains,  cooled  my  friends,  heated 
mine  enemies ;  and  what's  his  reason  ?  I  am  a  Jew. 
Hath  not  a  Jew  eyes  ?  hath  not  a  Jew  hands,  or- 
gans, dimensions,  senses,  affections,  passions  1  fed 
with  the  same  food,  hurt  with  the  same  weapons, 
subject  to  the  same  diseases,  healed  by  the  same 
means,  warmed  and  cooled  by  the  same  winter  and 
summer,  as  a  Christian  is  ?  if  you  prick  us,  do  we 
not  bleed  1  if  you  tickle  us,  do  we  not  laugh  1  if 
you  poison  us,  do  we  not  die  ?  and  if  you  wrong 
us,  shall  we  not  revenge  ?  if  we  are  like  you  in  the 
rest,  we  will  resemble  you  in  that.  If  a  Jew  wrong 
a  Christian,  what  is  his  humility  ?  revenge.  If  a 
Christian  wrong  a  Jew,  what  should  his  sufferance 
be  by  Christian  example  ?  why,  revenge.  The  vil- 
lainy you  teach  me,  I  will  execute ;  and  it  shall  go 
hard,  but  T  will  better  the  instruction. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Sen),  Gentlemen,  my  master  Antonio  is  at  his 
house,  and  desires  to  speak  with  you  both. 

Sal,  We  have  been  up  and  down  to  seek  him. 

SoL  Here  comes  another  of  the  tribe  :  a  third 
cannot  be  match'd,  unless  tlie  devil  himself  turn 
Jew.  [Exeunt  Solan.,  Salar.,  and  Servant. 

'  So  in  al)  the  old  copies.  Modem  editions  ^nerally  encuin 
Ker  the  passage  by  thrusting  in  of  before  half.  n 
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Enter  Tubal. 

Shjf   How  i>«#Hr,  Tubal  ?  what  lie W8^ from  Genoa  '^ 
liast  thou  found  ray  daughter  ? 

Tub.  J  often  came  where  I  did  hear  of  her,  but 
cannot  find  her. 

Shy.  Why  there,  there,  there,  there !  a  diamond 
gone,  cost  me  two  thousand  ducats  in  Frankfort ! 
The  curse  never  fell  upon  our  nation  till  now ;  I 
never  felt  it  till  now :  —  two  thousand  ducats  in 
that;  and  other  precious, precious  jewels. — I  would 
my  daughter  were  dead  at  my  foot,  and  the  jewels 
In  her  ear !  'would  she  were  hears'd  at  my  foot,  and 
the  ducats  in  her  cofBn  !  No  news  of  them  t  — 
Why,  so ;  —  and  I  know  not  what's  spent  in  the 
search :  Why,  thou  loss  upon  loss !  the  thief  gone 
with  so  much,  and  so  much  to  find  the  thief 
and  no  satisfaction,  no  revenge  :  nor  no  ill  luck 
stirring,  but  what  lights  o'  my  shoulders ;  no  sighs 
but  o'  ray  breathing ;  no  tears,  but  o'  my  shed 
ding. 

Tub.  Yes,  other  men  have  ill  luck  too  :  Antonio 
OS  I  heard  in  Genoa,  — 

Sky.  What,  what,  what  1  ill  luck,  ill  luck  ? 
Tub.  —  hath  an  argosy  cast  away,  coming  from 
Tripolis. 

Sky.  I  thank  God!  I  thank  God!  —  Is  it  trtie  • 
is  it  true  1 

Tub.  I  spoke  with  some  of  the  sailors  that  e? 
caped  the  wreck. 

Sky.  I  thank  thee,  good  Tubal:  —  Good  news, 
good  news  1  ha,  ha !  —  Where  1  in  Genoa  1 

Tub.  Your  daughter  spent  in  Genoa,  as  1  heard 
one  night,  fourscore  ducats. 

Sky.  Thou  stick'st  a  dagger  in   me:  —  1  shall 
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never  bce  my  gold  again.  Fourscore  ducats  at  a 
flitting !  fourscore  ducats  ! 

Tub.  There  came  divers  of  Antonio's  creditors 
in  my  company  to  Venice,  that  swear  he  cannot 
choose  but  break. 

S/iy.  1  am  very  glad  of  it :  I'll  plague  him  ;  I'll 
torture  him  :  I  am  glad  of  it. 

Tub.  One  of  them  showed  me  a  ring  that  he  had 
of  your  daughter  for  a  monkey. 

Shy.  Out  upon  her  !  Thou  torturest  me,  Tubal : 
it  was  my  turquoise ; '  I  had  it  of  Leah,  when  I  was 
a  bachelor :  I  would  not  have  given  it  for  a  wilder- 
ness of  monkeys. 

Tub.  But  Antonio  is  certainly  undone. 

Shy.  Nay,  that's  true,  that's  very  true :  Go, 
Tubal,  fee  me  an  officer;  bespeak  him  a  fortnight 
before :  I  will  have  the  heart  of  him,  if  he  forfeit ; 
for,  were  he  out  of  Venice,  I  can  make  what  mer- 
chandise I  will.  Go,  Tubal,  and  meet  me  at  our 
synagogue :  go,  good  Tubal ;  at  our  synagogue. 
Tubal.  [Ewufit. 

'  The  TurquoUe  is  a  well  known  precious  stone  fotuid  in  the 
veins  of  the  mountains  on  the  confines  of  Persia  to  the  east.  In 
old  times  its  value  was  much  enhanced  by  the  mngic  properties 
attributed  to  it  in  common  with  other  precious  stones,  one  of  which 
was  that  it  faded  or  brightened  \l&  hue  as  the  health  of  the  wean.T 
increased  or  grew  less.  This  is  alluded  to  by  Ben  Jonson  in  his 
Sejanus  :  "  And  true  as  TurkUe  in  my  dear  lord's  ring,  look  well 
or  ill  with  him."  Other  virtues  were  also  imputed  to  it.  Thomas 
\icols,  in  his  translation  of  Anselm  de  Boot's  Lapidary,  says  thi« 
>tone  "  is  likewise  said  to  take  away  all  enmity,  and  to  recoiicilu 
man  and  wife."  This  quality  may  have  moved  Leah  to  present 
it  to  Shylock 
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SCENE  n.     Belmont. 

A  Room  in  Portia's  House. 

Enter  Bassakio,  Portia,  Gratiano,  Nerissa,  and 
Attendants,     Hie  caskets  are  set  otit. 
Por.  I  pray  you,  tarry :  pause  a  day  or  two, 
Before  you  hazard  ;  for,  in  choosing  wrong, 
I  lose  your  company ;  therefore,  forbear  a  while  * 
There's  sometliing  tells  me,  (but  it  is  not  love,) 
I  would  not  lose  you  ;  and  you  know  yourself, 
Hate  counsels  not  in  such  a  quaUty. 
But  lest  you  should  not  understand  me  well, 
(And  yet  a  maiden  hath  no  tongue  but  thought,) 
I  would  detain  you  here  some  month  or  two. 
Before  you  venture  for  me.     I  could  teach  you 
How  to  choose  right,  but  then  1  am  forsworn ; 
So  will  I  never  be :  so  may  you  miss  me ; 
But  if  you  do,  you'll  make  me  wish  a  sin. 
That  I  had  been  forsworn.     Beshrew  your  eyes. 
They  have  o'erlook'd  *  me,  and  divided  me ; 
One  lialf  of  me  is  yours,  the  other  half  yours,  — 
Mine  own,  I  would  say ;  but  if  mine,  then  yours. 
And  so  all  yours :  O !  these  naughty  times 
Put  bars  between  the  owners  and  their  rights ; 
And  so,  though  yours,  not  yours.  —  Prove  it  so. 
Let  fortune  go  to  hell  for  it,  —  not  1. 
I  speak  too  long ;  but  'tis  to  peize '  the  time. 
To  eke  it,  and  to  draw  it  out  in  length. 
To  stay  you  from  election. 

*  To  be  o*erlook*df  forelooked,  or  eye^bilten,  was  n  lerin  ibi 
being  bewitched  by  an  evil  eye.  It  is  used  again  in  The  fierry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  Act  v.  sc.  5,  note  13. 

•  To  peize  is  from  peaer,  Fr.  j  to  weigb  or  balance.  So,  ia 
Richard  III. :  ••  f^st  leaden  shimber  peize  me  down  to-morrow.'' 
In  the  text  it  is  used  figuratively  for  to  suspend,  to  rf'»-  -d,  or  Ma^ 
Um  time. 
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Bass.  Let  me  choose ; 

For,  as  I  am,  I  li^e  upon  the  rack. 

Par,  Upon  the  rack,  Bassanio  ?  then  confess 
Wliat  treason  there  is  mingled  with  your  love. 

Bass,  None,  but  that  ugly  treason  of  mistrust, 
Which  makes  me  fear  the  enjoying  of  my  love  : 
There  may  as  well  be  amity  and  life 
'Tween  snow  and  fire,  as  treason  and  my  love. 

Par,  Ay,  but,  I  fear,  you  speak  upon  the  rack, 
Where  men  enforced  do- speak  any  thing. 

Bass.  Promise  me  life,  and  I'll  confess  the  truth 

Por.  Well,  then,  confess,  and  live. 

Bass,  Confess,  and  love 

Had  been  the  very  sum  of  my  confession. 
O,  happy  torment !  when  my  torturer 
Doth  teach  me  answers  for  deliverance ! 
But  let  me  to  my  fortune  and  the  caskets. 

Par,  Away,  then :  I  am  lock'd  in  one  of  them : 
If  you  do  love  me,  you  will  find  me  out.  — 
Nerissa,  and  the  rest,  stand  all  aloof.  — 
Let  music  sound,  while  lie  doth  make  his  choice ; 
Then,  if  he  lose,  he  makes  a  swan-like  end,' 
Fading  in  music  :  that  the  comparison 
May  stand  more  proper,  my  eye  shall  be  the  stream, 
And  watery  death-bed  for  him.     lie  may  win. 
And  what  is  music  then  1  then  music  is 
Even  as  the  flourish  when  true  subjects  bow 
To  a  new-crowned  monarch :  such  it  is, 
As  are  those  dulcet  sounds  in  break  of  day, 
That  creep  into  the  dreaming  bridegroom's  ear, 
And  summon  him  to  marriage.     Now  he  goes. 


'  AUuding  to  the  opinion  which  long  prevailed,  that  the  swai 
mtered  a  plaintive  masical  sound  at  the  approach  of  death.  Then 
it  tomething  so  touching  in  (his  ancient  superstition,  that  one  feels 
loth  tc    e  undeceivetl.  • 
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^Yith  no  less  presence,  but  with  much  more  lovSt 

Than  young  Alcides,  when  he  did  redeem 

The  virgin  tribute  paid  by  howling  Troy 

To  the  sea-monster :  I  stand  for  sacrifice, 

The  rest  aloof  are  the  Dardanian  wives, 

With  bleared  visages,  come  forth  to  view 

The  issue  of  the  exploit     Go,  Hercules ! 

Liive  thou,  I  live  :  — With  much,  much  more  dismay 

J  view  the  fight,  than  thou  that  mak'st  the  fray. 

Music,  whilst  Bassanio  comments  on  the  casket* 
to  himself. 

Song. 

Tell  me,  where  is  fancy*  bred. 
Or  in  the  heart,  or  in  the  head? 
How  begot,  how  nourished  ? 
Reply,  reply. 

ft  is  engendered  in  the  eyes, 
With  gazing  fed ;  and  fancy  diep 
In  the  cradle  where  it  lies: 

Let  us  all  ring  fancy's  knell ; 
ni  begin  it,  —  Ding,  dong,  belL 
M.     Ding,  dong,  bell. 

Bass.  So  may  the  outward  shows  be  least  them- 
selves: 
The  world  is  still  deceiv'd  with  ornament. 
In  law,  what  plea  so  tainted  and  corrupt, 
But,  being  seasoned  with  a  gracious  voice, 
Obscures  the  show  of  evil  1     In  religion. 
What  damned  error,  but  some  sober  brow 
Will  bless  it,  and  approve  it  with  a  text, 

4  The  Poet,  in  common  with  other  wrilert  of  the  time,  ohm 
anm  J«ncy  for  loot  M 
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Hiding  tlie  grossness  with  fair  ornament  ? 

There  is  no  vice  so  simple,  but  assumes 

Some  mark  of  virtue  on  his  outward  parts. 

How  many  cowards,  whose  hearts  are  all  as  falsa 

As  stairs  of  sand,  wear  yet  upon  their  chins 

The  beards  of  Hercules,  and  frowning  Mars; 

Who,  inward  searched,  have  livers  white  as  milk ! 

And  these  assume  but  valour's  excrement,* 

To  render  them  redoubted.     Look  on  beauty, 

And  you  shall  see  'tis  purchas'd  by  the  weight; 

Which  therein  works  a  miracle  in  nature, 

Making  them  lightest  that  wear  most  of  it : 

So  are  those  crisped  snaky  golden  locks. 

Which  make  such  wanton  gambols  with  the  wind. 

Upon  supposed  fairness,  often  known 

To  be  the  dowry  of  a  second  head. 

The  skull  that  bred  them,  in  the  sepulchre.' 

Thus  ornament  is  but  the  guiled  ^  shore 

To  a  most  dangerous  sea ;  the  beauteous  scarf 

*  ExcremerUy  from  excresco.  is  used  for  every  thing  which  ap 
pears  to  grow  or  vegetate  upon  the  human  body,  as  the  hair,  the 
beard,  the  nails.   See  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  Act  v.  sc.  1,  note  It 

*  The  Poet  has  often  expressed  a  strong  dislike  of  the  custom, 
then  in  vogiio,  of  wearing  false  hair.  Several  instances  of  th\* 
have  already  occurred.  See  Much  Ado  about  Notbin|^,  Act  ii. 
sc.  3,  note  4.  And  his  68ih  Sonnet  has  a  passage  very  like  that 
m  the  text : 

«  Thus  is  his  check  the  map  of  days  outwonir 
When  beauty  liv'd  and  died  as  flowers  do  now, 
Before  these  bastard  signs  of  fair  were  borne, 
Or  durst  inhabit  on  a  living  brow ; 
Before  the  golden  tresses  of  the  dead. 
The  right  of  sepulchres,  were  shorn  away. 
To  live  a  second  life  on  second  head  ; 
Ere  beauty's  dead  fleece  made  another  gay/'  h. 

f  GuiUd  for  guiling,  that  is,  beguiling.  The  Poet  often  thus 
uses  the  passive  form  with  an  active  sense,  and  vice  versa.  In  Act 
i.  sc.  3,  of  this  play,  we  have  beholding  for  beholden.  Ses,  alsa 
Mea«'ire  for  Measure,  Act  iii.  sc.  1,  note  SO.  B 
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Veiling  an  Indian ;  beaaty,  in  a  word, 
The  seeming  truth  which  cunning  times  put  on 
To  entrap  the  wisest    Therefore,  thou  gaudy  gold* 
Hard  food  for  Midas,  1  will  none  of  thee : 
Nor  none  of  thee,  thou  pale  and  f,ommon  drudge 
*Tween  man  and  man :  but  thou,  thou  meagre  lead, 
Which  rather  threatenest,  than  dost  promise  aught. 
Thy  paleness  moves  me  more  than  eloquence. 
And  here  choose  I :  Joy  be  the  consequence ! 
Por.  How  all  the  other  passions  fleet  to  air, 
As  doubtful  thoughts,  and  rash-embracM  despair 
And  shuddering  fear,  and  green-ey'd  jealousy ! 

0  love !  be  moderate ;  allay  thy  ecstasy ; 
In  measure  rain  thy  joy ;  scant  thi?  excess : 

1  feel  too  much  thy  blessing ;  makt  it  less. 
For  fear  I  surfeit ! 

Bass.  [Opening  the  leaden  casket.]  What  find  I 
here  1 
Fair  Portia's  counterfeit  1  •     What  demi-god 
Hath  come  so  near  creation  ?     Move  these  eyes  ^ 
Or  whether,  riding  on  the  balls  of  mine. 
Seem  they  in  motion  1     Here  are  sever'd  lips 
Parted  with  sugar  breath ;  so  sweet  a  bar 
Should  sunder  such  sweet  friends :  Here  in  her  hairH 
The  painter  plays  the  spider ;  and  hath  woven 
A  golden  mesh  to  entrap  the  hearts  of  men. 
Faster  than  gnats  in  cobwebs  :  But  her  eyes,  — 
How  could  he  see  to  do  them  ?  having  made  one, 
Methinks  it  should  have  power  to  steal  both  his. 
And  leave  itself  unfurnish'd :  •  Yet  look,  how  far 

8  Counterfeit  aocieoUy  signified  a  likentu,  a  reaemblance.  So, 
ID  Tbe  Wit  of  a  Woman,  1634 :  "  I  will  see  if  I  can  agree  with 
this  stranger  for  the  drawing  of  my  daughter's  counterfeit."  And 
Hamlet  calls  the  pictures  he  shows  to  his  mother, — '<  The  voun 
ierfdi  presentment  of  two  brothers." 

*  That  is,  onAimished  with  a  companion  or  fellow.    In  Fletch 
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The  substance  of  my  praise  doth  wrong  this  shadow 
fn  underprizing  it,  so  far  this  shadow 
Doth  limp  behind  the  substance.  —  Here's  the  scroll, 
The  continent  and  summary  of  my  fortune. 

You  that  choose  not  by  the  view, 
Chance  as  fair,  and  choose  as  true ! 
Since  this  fortune  falls  to  you, 
Be  content  and  seek  no  new. 
If  you  be  well  pleas'd  with  this, 
And  hold  your  fortune  for  your  bliss. 
Turn  you  where  your  lady  is. 
And  claim  her  with  a  loving  kiss. 

A  gentle  scroll.     Fair  lady,  by  your  leave ; 
I  come  by  note,  to  give,  and  to  receive. 

[Kissinfr  her. 
Like  one  of  two  contending  in  a  prize. 
That  thinks  he  hath  done  well  in  people's  eyes. 
Hearing  applause,  and  universal  shout, 
Giddy  in  spirit,  still  gazing,  in  a  doubt 
Whether  those  peals  of  praise  be  his  or  no ; 
So,  thrice  fair  lady,  stand  I,  even  so ; 
As  doubtful  whether  what  I  see  be  true, 
Until  confirm'd,  sign'd,  ratified  by  you. 

Par.  You  see  me,  lord  Bassanio,  where  I  stand* 

er's  Lover's  Progress,  Alcidon  says  to  Clarang^,  on  delivering 
Lidian's  challenge,  which  Clarang^  accepts  : 

^*  You  are  a  noble  gentleman. 
WillH  please  yoa  bring  a  friend  t  we  are  two  of  as, 
And  pity  either,  sir,  should  be  un/umish'd." 

The  hint  for  this  passage  appears  tn  have  been  taken  from  Greene's 
History  of  Faire  Bellora;  aAorw  irfis  published  under  Jie  title  of 
\  Paire  of  Turtle  Dove^  :  **  It  .\|>elles  had  beene  tasked  to  have 
•irawne  her  coitrUer/eit,  her  two  bright  burning  lampes  would  have 
so  dazzled  his  quick-seeing  sences,  that,  quite  despainng  to  ex- 
presse  with  his  cunning  pensill  so  admirable  a  worke  of  nature,  be 
nad  been  inforced  to  have  staid  his  hand,  and  left  this  earthlf 
Venus  unfinished." 
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Such  as  I  am :  though,  for  myself  alone, 

I  would  not  be  ambitious  in  my  wish, 

To  wish  myself  much  better ;  yet  for  you 

I  would  be  trebled  twenty  times  myself; 

A  thousand   times  more   fair,  ten  thousand  tunev 

more  rich; 
That  only  to  stand  high  in  your  account, 
I  might  in  virtues,  beauties,  livings,  friends, 
Exceed  account :  but  the  full  sum  of  me 
Is  sum  of  nothing ;  '^  which,  to  term  in  gross, 
Is  an  uiilesson'd  girl,  unschool'd,  unpractised: 
Happy  in  this,  she  is  not  yet  so  old 
But  she  may  learn ;  happier  than  this, 
She  is  not  bred  so  dull  but  she  can  learn ; 
Happiest  of  all,  in  that  her  gentle  spirit 
Commits  itself  to  yours  to  be  directed. 
As  from  her  lord,  her  governor,  her  king. 
Myself,  and  what  is  mine,  to  you  and  yourA 
Is  now  converted :  but  now  I  was  the  lord 
Of  this  fair  mansion,  master  of  my  servants, 
Queen  o'er  myself;  and  even  now,  but  now. 
This  house,  these  servants,  and  this  same  myself, 
Are  yours,  my  lord :  I  give  them  with  this  ring ; 
Which  when  you  part  from,  lose,  or  give  away. 
Let  it  presage  the  ruin  of  your  love. 
And  be  my  vantage  to  exclaim  on  you. 

Bass,  Madam,  you  have  bereft  me  of  all  words : 
Only  my  blood  speaks  to  you  in  my  veins ; 
And  there  is  such  confusion  in  my  powers, 

*^  So  in  the  folio :  the  quartos  read  something ;  which  would 
pat  nothing  out  of  the  question,  but  that  the  improbability  of  either 
word  being  misprinted  for  the  other  seems  to  infer  an  authorized 
correction  in  the  folio.  We  lay  no  stress  on  the  reason  assigned 
by  Mason  for  following  the  folio,  that  "  Portia^s  btention  b  to 
andervalue  herself ; "  because  either  word  seems  to  agree  well 
cnoogfa  wii'i  the  drih  of  her  speech.  ■. 
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As,  after  some  oration  fairly  spoke 
By  a  beloved  prince,  there  doth  appear 
Among  the  buzzing  pleased  multitude ; 
Where  everj  something,  being  blent  together, 
Turns  to  a  wild  of  nothing,  save  of  joy, 
Expres8*d,  and  not  expressed.     But  when  this  nng 
Parts  from  this  finger,  then  parts  life  from  hence  * 
O !  then  be  bold  to  say,  Bassanio*s  dead. 

Ner.  My  lord  and  lady,  it  is  now  our  time. 
That  have  stood  by,  and  seen  our  wishes  prosper, 
To  cry,  good  joy :  Good  joy,  my  lord  and  lady ! 

Chrcu  My  lord  Bassanio,  and  my  gentle  lady, 
I  wish  you  ail  the  joy  that  you  can  wish ; 
For,  I  am  sure,  you  can  wish  none  from  me ; 
And,  when  your  honours  mean  to  solemnize 
The  bargain  of  your  faith,  I  do  beseech  you. 
Even  at  that  time  I  may  be*  married  too. 

Bass,  With  all  my  heart,  so  thou  canst  get  a  wife 

Grcu  I  thank  your  lordship,  you  have  got  me  one 
My  eyes,  my  lord,  can  look  as  swift  as  yours : 
You  saw  the  mistress,  I  beheld  the  maid ; 
You  lovVl,  I  lov'd ;  for  intermission 
No  more  pertains  to  me^  my  lord,  than  you. 
Your  fortune  stood  upon  the  caskets  there. 
And  so  did  mine  too,  as  the  matter  falls ; 
For  wooing  here,  until  I  sweat  again. 
And  swearing,  till  my  very  roof  was  dry 
With  oaths  of  love,  at  last,  —  if  promise  last, — 
I  got  a  promise  of  this  fair  one  here. 
To  have  her  love,  provided  that  your  fortune 
AchievM  her  mistress. 

Par,  Is  fliis  true,  Nerissa? 

Ner,  Madam,  it  is,  so  you  stand  pleasM  withal. 

Bass,  And  do  you,  Gratiano,  mean  good  faith  T 

Qra*  Yes,  'faith,  my  lord. 
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B€KS.  Our  feast  shall  be  much  honour'd  in  jour 

marriage. 
Ora.  Well  play  with  them,  the  first  bo/  for  a 
thousand  ducats. 

Ner.  What !  and  stake  down  ? 
Grcu  No ;  we  shall  ne'er  win  at  that  sport,  and 
stake  down. — 
But  who  comes  here  ?  Lorenzo,  and  his  infidel  t 
What !  and  my  old  Venetian  friend,  Salerio  1 

Enter  Lorenzo,  Jessica,  and  SALERia 

Bass.  Lorenzo,  and  Salerio,  welcome  hither ! 
If  that  the  youth  of  my  new  interest  here 
Hare  power  to  bid  you  welcome :  —  By  your  lea?e« 
I  bid  my  very  fritends  and  countrymen. 
Sweet  Portia,  welcome. 

Par.  So  do  1,  my  lord: 

They  are  entirely  welcome. 

Lor,  I  thank  your  honour :  For  my  part,  my  lord, 
My  purpose  was  not  to  have  seen  you  here ; 
But  meeting  with  Salerio  by  the  way. 
He  did  entreat  me,  past  aU  saying  nay. 
To  come  with  him  along. 

Sale*  I  did,  my  lord. 

And  I  have  reason  for  it     Signior  Antonio 
Conunends  him  to  you.       [Gives  Bassanio  a  letter* 

Bass.  Ere  I  ope  his  letter, 

I  pray  you,  tell  me  how  my  good  friend  doth. 

Sale.  Not  sick,  my  lord,  unless  it  be  in  mind ; 
Nor  well,  unless  in  mind  :  his  letter  there 
Will  show  you  his  estate. 

Ora*  Nerissa,  cheer  yon  stranger ;  bid  her  wel- 
come. 
Your  hand,  Salerio:  What's  the  news  from  Vemee? 
How  doth  that  royal  merchant,  good  Antonio  f 
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I  know  he  will  be  glad  of  our  success : 
We  are  the  Jasons,  we  have  won  the  fleece. 

8ak*  "Woild  you  had  won  the  fleece  that  he 
hath  lost ! 

Par,   There  are  some  shrewd  contents  in  yon 
same  |)aper, 
That  steal  the  colour  from  Bassanio  s  cheek ; 
Some  dear  friend  dead ;  else  nothing  in  the  world 
Could  turn  so  much  the  constitution 
Of  any  constant  man.  What !  worse  and  worse  t  — 
With  leave,  Bassanio ;  I  am  half  yourself, 
And  I  must  freely  have  the  half  of  any  thing 
That  this  same  paper  brings  you. 

Bass.  O !  sweet  Portia, 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  unpleasant*st  words 
That  ever  blotted  paper.     Gentle  lady, 
When  I  did  first  impart  my  love  to  you, 
I  freely  told  you,  all  the  wealth  I  had 
Rau  in  my  veins  — I  was  a  gentleman : 
And  then  I  told  you  true ;  and  yet,  dear  lady, 
Rating  myself  at  nothing,  you  shall  see 
How  much  I  was  a  braggart     When  I  told  you 
My  state  was  nothing,  I  should  then  have  told  you 
That  I  was  worse  than  nothing ;  for,  indeed, 
I  have  engag*d  myself  to  a  dear  friend, 
EngagM  my  friend  to  his  mere  enemy. 
To  feed  my  means.     Here  is  a  letter,  lady ; 
The  paper  as  the  body  of  my  friend. 
And  every  word  in  it  a  gaping  wound. 
Issuing  life-blood.  —  But  is  it  true,  Salerio  ? 
Have  all  his  ventures  fail'd  ?     What,  not  one  hit  1 
From  Tripolis,  from  Mexico,  and  England, 
From  Lisbon,  Barbary,  and  India  1 
And  not  one  vessel  *scape  the  dreadful  touch 
Of  merchant-marnng  rocks  1 
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t 

SdU  Not  one,  m^  lord 

Besides,  it  shc^uld  appear,  Jhat  if  he  had 
The  present  money  to  discharge  the  Jew, 
He  would  not  take  it.     Never  did  I  know 
A  creature,  that  did  bear  the  shape  of  man, 
So  keen  and  greedy  to  confound  a  man : 
He  plies  the  Duke  at  morning,  and  at  night ; 
Ajid  doth  impeach  the  freedom  of  the  state. 
If  they  deny  him  justice :  twenty  merchants. 
The  Duke  himself,  and  the  magnificoes 
Of  greatest  port,  have  all  persuaded  with  him ; 
But  none  can  drive  him  from  the  envious  plea 
Of  forfeiture,  of  justice,  and  his  bond. 

Jes.  When  I  was  with  him,  I  have  heard  him 
swear 
To  Tubal,  and  to  Chus,  his  countrymen, 
That  he  would  rather  have  Antonio's  flesh. 
Than  twenty  times  the  value  of  the  sum  i 

That  he  did  owe  him  ;  and  I  know,  my  lord. 
If  law,  authority,  and  power  deny  not. 
It  will  go  hard  with  poor  Antonio. . 

Par,  Is  it  your  dear  friend,  that  is  thus  in  trouble  t 
Bass,  The  dearest  friend  to  me,  the  kindest  man, 
The  best-conditionM  and  unwearied  spirit 
III  doing  courtesies  ;  and  one  in  whom 
The  ancient  Roman  honour  more  appears. 
Than  any  that  draws  breath  in  Italy. 
Par.  What  sum  owes  he  the  Jew  T 
Bass.  For  me,  three  thouscmd  ducats. 
P(w.  What,  no  more  1 

Pay  him  six  thousand,  and  deface  the  bond ; 
Double  six  thousand,  and  then  treble  that. 
Before  a  friend  of  this  description 
Shall  lose  a  hair  through  Bassanio's  fault. 
Fiist,  go  with  me  to  Church,  and  call  me  wife. 
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And  then  awaj  to  Venice  to  your  friend  \ 
For  never  shall  you  lie  by  Portia's  side 
With  an  unquiet  soul.     You  shall  have  gold 
To  pay  t!ie  petty  debt  twenty  times  over ; 
When  it  is  paid,  bring  your  true  friend  along : 
My  maid  Nerissa  and  myself,  mean  time, 
Will  live  as  maids  and  widows.     Come,  away ! 
For  you  shall  hence  upon  your  wedding-day : 
Bid  your  friends  welcome,  show  a  merry  cheer ; '' 
Since  yoii  are  dear  bought,  I  will  love  you  dear.  — 
But  let  me  hear  the  letter  of  your  friend. 

Bass.  [Reads.]  Sweet  Bassanio,  my  ships  have  all  mis- 
carried, my  creditors  grow  cruel,  my  estate  is  very  low, 
my  bond  to  the  Jew  is  forfeit ;  and  since  in  paying  it  it  is 
impossible  I  should  live,  all  debts  are  clear'd  between  you 
and  I,  if  I  might  but  see  you  at  my  death :  Notwithstand- 
ing, use  your  pleasure :  if  your  love  do  not  persuade  yon 
to  come,  let  not  my  letter. 

Par.  O  love !  despatch  all  business,  and  be  gone. 

Bass.  Since  1  have  your  good  leave  to  go  away, 
I  will  make  haste  ;   but,  till  I  come  again, 
No  bed  shall  e'er  be  guilty  of  my  stay, 
Nor  rest  be  interposer  'twixt  us  twain.         [ExeutU. 

SCENE  m.     Venice.     A  Street. 

Enter  Suylock,  Solanio,  Antonio,  and  Jailor. 

Shy.  Jailor,  look  to  him  :  tell  not  me  of  mercy.  — 
This  is  the  fool  that  lent  out  money  gratis :  — 
Jailor,  look  to  him. 

Ant.  Hear  me  yet,  good  ShylocK. 

Shy.  I'll  have  my  bond ;  speak  not  against  my 
bond: 


**  A  nerry  couutenaiice.    For  this  use  of  ctuer  see  A  Midsunt 
«r-Nif(hl'8  D^am,  Act  iii.  sc.  2,  note  9.  B 
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I  have  sworn  an  oath  that  I  will  have  mj  bond. 
Thou  cairdst  me  dog,  before  thou  hadst  a  cause ; 
But,  since  I  am  a  dog,  beware  my  fangs : 
The  Duke  shall  grant  me  justice.  —  I  do  wonder, 
Thou  naughty  jailor,  that  thou  art  so  fond 
To  come  abroad  with  him  at  his  request. 

Ant.  I  pray  thee,  hear  me  speak. 

Sky,  ril  have  my  bond ;  I  will  not  hear  thee  speak 
I'll  have  my  bond  ;  ancl  therefore  speak  no  more. 
I'll  not  be  made  a  soft  and  dull-ey'd  fool. 
To  shake  the  head,  relent,  and  sigh,  and  yield 
To  Christian  intercessors.     Follow  not ; 
rU  have  no  speaking ;  I  will  have  my  bond. 

[Exit  Shylock. 

SoL  It  is  the  most  impenetrable  cur. 
That  ever  kept  with  men. 

Arit,  Let  him  alone : 

rU  follow  htm  no  more  with  bootless  prayers. 
He  seeks  my  life ;  his  reason  well  I  know : 
I  oft  deliver'd  from  his  forfeitures 
Many  that  have  at  times  made  moan  to  me ; 
Therefore  he  hates  me. 

SoL  1  am  sure,  the  Duke 

Will  never  grant  this  forfeiture  to  hold. 

Ant.  The  Duke  cannot  deny  the  course  of  law, 
For  the  commodity  that  strangers  have 
With  us  in  Venice :  if  it  be  denied, 
'Twill  much  impeach  the  justice  of  the  state ; 
Since  that  the  trade  and  profit  of  the  city 
Oonsisteth  of  all  nations.'      Therefore,  go  ; 

*  For  the  due  nndersiandiug  of  this  passage,  it  should  he  borne 
u:  mind,. that  Antonio  was  one  of  the  citizens,  while  Shylock  wa» 
reckoned  among  the  strangers  of  the  place.  And  since  the  city 
was  benefited  as  much  by  the  trade  and  commerce  of  foreigners  as 
of  natives,  justice  evidently  required  that  the  law  should  give  equui 
advantages  to  them  both.    But  to  stop  the  course  o(  law  in  behalf 
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These  griefs  and  losses  have  so  -bated  me. 
Thai  I  shall  hardly  spare  a  pound  of  flesh 
To-raorrow  to  my  bloody  creditor. — 
Well,  jailor,  on.  —  Pray  God,  Bassanio,  come 
/  To  see  me  pay  his  debt,  and  then  I  care  not ! 

[ExewU 

SCENE  IV.     Belmont. 

A  Room  in  Portia's  House. 

Enter  Portia,  Nerissa,  Lorenzo,  Jessica,  and 
Balthazar. 

Lor.  Madam,  although  I  speak  it  in  your  presence 
You  have  a  noble  and  a  true  conceit 
Of  god-like  amity;  which  appears  most  strongly 
In  bearing  thus  the  absence  of  your  lord. 
But,  if  you  knew  to  whom  you  show  this  honour, 
How  true  a  gentleman  you  send  relief. 
How  dear  a  lover  of  my  lord  your  husband, 
I  know  you  would  be  prouder  of  the  work, 
Than  customary  bounty  can  enforce  you. 

Par.  I  never  did  repent  for  doing  good. 
Nor  shall  not  now :  for  in  companions 
That  do  converse  and  waste  the  time  together, 

of  citizens  against  strangers,  would  be  putting  the  latter  at  a  db- 
advautage,  and  so  would  clearly  impeach  the  Justice  of  the  state. 
We  give  the  passage  as  proposed  by  Capell  and  approved  by 
Knight.  In  this  reading /or  means  the  same  as  because  o/f—'h 
sense  in  which  it  is  often  used  by  the  Poet.  The  passage  if 
•isnally  primed  thus  : 

**  The  Duke  cannot  deny  the  course  of  law ; 
For  the  commodity  that  strangers  have 
With  us  in  Venice,  if  it  be  denied, 
Will  much  impeach  the  Justice  of  the  state.'' 
Where  ,ommodity  is  obviously  the  subject  of  impeach.     Which 
greatly  clogs  and  obscures  the  passage,  though  perha^pf  it  may 
«till  be  made  to  yield  the  same  meaning.  q. 
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"WJiose  souls  do  bear  an  equal  yoke  of  jove, 

There  must  be  needs  a  like  proportion 

Of  lineaments,  of  manners,  and  of  spirit; 

Which  makes  me  think,  that  this  Antonio, 

Being  the  bosom  lover  *  of  my  lord, 

Must  needs  be  like  my  lord.     If  it  be  so, 

How  little  is  the  cost  I  have  bestow'd, 

m  purchasing  tlie  semblance  of  my  soul 

From  out  the  state  of  hellish  cruelty ! 

This  comes  too  near  the  praising  of  myself; 

Therefore,  no  more  of  it :  hear  other  things.  — - 

Lorenzo,  I  commit  into  your  hands 

The  husbandry  and  manage  of  my  house, 

Until  my  lord's  return :  for  mine  own  part, 

I  have  toward  heaven  breathed  a  secret  vow. 

To  live  in  prayer  and  contemplation. 

Only  attended  by  Nerissa  here, 

Until  her  husband  and  my  lord's  return : 

There  is  a  monastery  two  miles  off, 

And  there  we  will  abide.     I  do  desire  you 

Not  to  deny  this  imposition, 

The  which  my  love,  and  some  necessity. 

Now  lays  upon  you. 

Lor.  Madam,  with  all  my  heari 

I  shall  obey  you  in  all  fair  commands. 

Por.  My  people  do  already  know  my  mind. 
And  will  acknowledge  you  and  Jessica 
In  place  of  lord  Bassanio  and  myself. 
So,  fare  you  well,  till  we  shall  meet  again. 

Lor.  Fair  thoughts,  and  liappy  hoQrs,  attend  on 
you. 

Jes,  I  wish  your  ladyship  all  heart's  content. 

>  Lover  was  much  u«ed  by  Shakespeare  and  oUmt  writen  of 
tut  tiiue  fca  friend.   His  sonnets  are  full  of  exrjnples  in  point. 
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Por.  I  thank  jou  for  your  wish,  and  am  well 
pleased 
To  wish  it  back  on  you :  fare  you  well,  Jessica.  — 
Now,  Balthazar,       [Exnmt  Jessica  and  Lorenzo 
As  I  have  ever  found  thee  honest,  true. 
So  let  me  find  thee  still :  Take  this  same  letter. 
And  use  thou  all  the  endeavour  of  a  man. 
In  speed  to  Padua :  see  thou  render  this 
Into  my  cousin's  Iiand,  doctor  Ballario ; 
And,  look,  what  notes  and  jpinnents  he  doth  give 

thee. 
Bring  them,  I  pray  thee,  with  imagined  speed  * 
Unto  the  tranect,^  to  the  common  ferry 
Which  trades  to  Venice.     Waste  no  time  in  words. 
But  get  tliee  gone :  I  shall  be  there  before  thee. 

Balth.  Madam,  I  go  with  all  convenient  speed. 

[Exit 

Por.  Come  on,  Nerissa ;  I  have  work  in  hand. 
That  you  yet  know  not  of :  we'll  see  our  husbandf> 
Before  they  think  of  us. 

^fer.  Shall  they  see  us  ? 

Por.  They  shall,  Nerissa ;  but  in  such  a  habit, 
That  they  shall  think  we  are  accompHshed 
With  what  we  lack.     I'll  hold  thee  any  wager. 
When  we  are  both  accoutred  Uke  young  men, 
I'll  prove  the  prettier  fellow  of  the  two, 
And  wear  my  dagger  with  the  braver  grace ; 
And  speak  between  the  chajige  of  man  and  boy, 

*  That  is,  with  the  celerity  of  imagination.  So  in  the  Cboiub 
preceding  the  third  act  of  Heury  V. :  "  Thus  witli  imagined  wing 
our  Bwi(\  scene  flies." 

'  This  word  evidently  implies  the  name  of  a  place  where  the 
paAsage-boat  set  out,  and  is  in  some  way  derived  from  Irimnre 
to  draw.  No  other  instance  of  its  use  has  yet  occurretl.  The 
Poet  had  most  likely  heard  or  read  of,  if  indeed  lip  had  nol  seen 
the  place  on  the  Hrenta,  about  Ave  mi'es  from  Venire,  where  a 
boat  was  drawn  over  a  dam  by  a  crane.  R. 
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With  a  reed  voice ;  and  turn  two  mincing  steps 

Into  a  manly  stride ;  and  speak  of  frays, 

Like  a  fine  bragging  youth ;  and  tell  quaint  lies, 

How  honourable  ladies  sought  my  love, 

Which  I  denying,  they  fell  sick  and  died ; 

1  could  not  do  withal :  *  —  then  I'll  repent. 

And  wish,  for  all  that,  that  I  had  not  kilFd  them : 

And  twenty  of  these  puny  lies  Til  tell. 

That  men  shall  swear,  I  have  discontinued  school 

Above  a  twelvem'onth.     I  have  within  my  mind 

A  thousand  raw  tricks  of  these  bragging  Jacks, 

Wliich  I  will  practise. 

^er.  Why,  shall  we  turn  to  men  1 

Por.  Fie  !  what  a  question's  that. 
If  thou  wert  near  a  lewd  interpreter ! 
But  come ;  I'll  tell  thee  all  my  whole  device 
When  I  am  in  my  coach,  which  stays  for  us 
At  the  park  gate ;  and  therefore  haste  away. 
For  we  must  measure  twenty  miles  to  day. 

[Exeuni 

SCENE  V.     The  same.     A  Garden. 

Enter  Launcelot  and  Jessica. 

XfOtm.  Yes,  truly ;  for,  look  you,  the  sins  of  the 
lather  are  to  be  laid  upon  the  children :  therefore,  1 

*  A  phrase  of  the  time,  signifying  /  could  twI  kelp  it.  So,  in 
Uie  Morte  Arthur :  "  None  of  ihem  will  sav  well  of  you,  nor  none 
of  them  will  doe  battle  for  you,  and  that  shall  be  great  slaunder 
for  yen  m  this  court.  Alas  !  said  the  queen,  1  camtot  doe  withail.'" 
Aod  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Little  French  Lawyer,  Din.inl, 
w|io  ia  reproached  by  Clerimont  for  not  silencing  the  music,  which 
endaogered  his  safety,  replies  :  ^*  I  cannot  do  withal ;  1  have  spoke 
and  spoke ;  1  am  betrayed  and  lost  loo."  AntI  in  Palsgrave's 
Table  of  Verbes,  quoted  by  Mr.  Dyee  :  "  I  can  not  do  wWiall,  a 
ihyny  lyetb  not  in  me,  or  I  am  not  in  faulte  that  a  thyng  is  done.'* 

H. 
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promise  70U,  I  fear  you.'  I  was  always  plain  with 
you,  and  so  now  I  speak  my  agitation  of  the  mat* 
ter  :  therefore,  be  of  good  cheer ;  for,  truly,  I  think, 
you  are  damn*d.  There  is  but  one  hope  in  it  that 
can  do  you  any  good ;  and  that  is  but  a  kind  of 
bastard  hope  neither. 

Jes.  And  what  liope  is  that,  I  pray  thee  ? 

Laun.  Marry,  you  may  partly  hope  <hat  your 
father  got  you  not ;  that  you  are  not  the  Jew's 
daughter. 

Jes.  That  were  a  kind  of  bastard  hope,  indeed : 
so  the  sins  of  my  mother  should  be  visited  upon 
me. 

Laun.  Truly,  then,  I  fear  you  are  damned  both 
by  father  and  mother :  thus  when  I  shun  Scylla, 
your  father,  I  fall  into  Charybdis,  your  mother : 
Well,  you  are  gone  both  ways. 

Jcs.  I  shall  be  savM  by  my  husband ;  he  hath 
made  me  a  Christian. 

Laun.  Truly,  the  more  to  blame  he :  we  were 
Christians  enough  before  ;  e'en  as  many  as  could 
well  hve  one  by  another.  This  making  of  Christians 
will  raise  the  price  of  hogs :  if  we  grow  all  to  be 
pork-eaters,  we  shall  not  shortly  have  a  rasher  on 
the  coals  for  money* 

Enter  Lorenzo. 

Jes.  I'll  tell  my  husband,  Launcelot,  what  you 
•ay :  here  he  comes. 

Lor.  I  shall  grow  jealous  of  you  shortly,  Laiin- 
celot,  if  you  thus  get  my  wife  into  corners. 

'  That  is,  fear  /or  you,  or  on  your  account.  So,  in  Richard 
111 ,  Act  i.  8c.  1 : 

•<  The  Icings  is  sickly,  weak,  and  melanch»ly, 
And  his  ph^'sicians  /ear  him  mightily.-' 
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Jes.  Nay,  jou  need  not  fear  us,  Lorenzo :  LauD< 
celot  and  I  are  out:  He  tells  me  flatly,  there  is 
no  mercy  for  me  in  heaven,  because  I  am  a  Jew's 
daughter :  and  he  says  you  are  no  good  member 
of  the  commonwealth ;  for,  in  converting  Jews  to 
Christians,  you  raise  the  price  of  pork. 

Lor,  I  shall  answer  that  better  to  the  common- 
wealth, than  you  can  the  getting  up  of  the  negro's 
belly :  the  Moor  is  with  child  by  you,  Launcelot 

Laun.  It  is  much,  that  the  Moor  should  he  more 
than  reason  ;  but  if  she  be  less  than  an  honest 
woman,  she  is,  indeed,  more  than  I  took  her  for. 

Lor,  How  every  fool  can  play  upon  the  word ' 
I  think  the  best  grace  of  wit  will  shortly  turn  into 
silence,  and  discourse  grow  commendable  in  none 
only  but  parrots.*  —  Go  in,  sirrah :  bid  them  pre- 
pare for  dinner. 

Laun,  That  is  done,  sir ;  they  have  all  stomaciis. 

Lor,  Goodly  Lord,  what  a  wit-snapper  are  you ! 
then,  bid  them  prepare  dinner. 

Laun,  That  is  done  too,  sir  :  only,  cover  is  the 
word. 

Lor,  Will  you  cover,  then,  sir  ? 

Laun.  Not  so,  sir,  neither ;  I  know  my  duty. 

Lor,  Yet  more  quarrelling  with  occasion  !  Wih 
thou  show  the  whole  wealth  of  thy  wit  in  an  in- 
stant 1  I  pray  thee,  understand  a  plain  man  in  his 
plain  meaning  :  go  to  thy  fellows ;  bid  tlieni  cover 
the  table,  serve  in  the  meat,  and  we  will  come  in 
to  <linner. 

Laun,  For  the  table,  sir,  it  shall  be  serv'd  in; 
for  the   meat,  sir,  it  shall   be  covered ;   for  your 

'  A  shrewd  proof  that  the  Poet  rightly  estimated  the  small  wit, 
the  puns  and  verbal  tricks,  in  which  be  so  oAen  indul/^es.  He  di« 
H  to  please  others,  not  himself.  B. 
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coming  in  to  dinner,  sir,  why,  let  it  be  as  huratMirp 
and  conceits  shall  govern.  [Ent  Launcelot 

Lor,  O,  dear  discretion,  how  his  .words  are  suited ' 
The  fool  hath  planted  in  his  memory 
All  army  of  good  words :  and  I  do  know 
A  many  fools,  that  stand  in  better  place, 
Garnish'd  like  him,  that  for  a  tricksy  word 
Defy  the  matter.^     How  cheer'st  thou,  Jessica  ! 
And  now,  good  sweet,  say  thy  opinion ; 
How  dost  thou  like  the  lord  Bassanio's  wife  ? 

Jes.  Past  all  expressing :  It  is  very  meet 
The  lord  Bassanio  live  an  upright  life  ; 
For,  having  such  a  blessing  in  his  lady. 
He  finds  the  joys  of  heaven  here  on  earth ; 
And,  if  on  earth  he  do  not  mean  it,  then, 
In  reason  he  should  never  come  to  heaven/ 
Why,  if  two  gods  should  play  some  heavenly  match, 
And  on  the  wager  lay  two  earthly  wonnen, 
And  Portia  one,  there  must  be  something  else 
Pawn'd  with  the  other ;  for  the  poor  rude  world 
Hath  not  her  fellow. 

Lor.  Even  such  a  husband 

Hast  thou  of  me,  as  she  is  for  a  wife. 

Jes.  Nay,  but  ask  my  opinion,  too,  of  that. 

'  Probably  an  allu^^ion  to  the  habit  of  wit-snapping,  the  couBtani 
straining  to  speak  out  of  the  common  way,  which  then  filled  the 
highest  places  of  learning  and  of  the  state.  One  could  scarce 
come  at  the  matter,  it  was  so  finely  flourished  iu  the  spenk> 
ing.  But  such  an  epidemic  was  easier  to  censure  than  to  avoid 
Launcelot  is  a  good  satire  upon  the  practice,  though  the  satire 
rebotmds  upon  the  Poet  himself.  See  our  Introduction  to  Love's 
Labour's  Lost.  H. 

*  Such  is  the  reading  of  one  of  the  quartos.  The  comraoc 
reading  is  that  of  the  folio : 

"  And,  if  on  earth  he  do  not  mean  it,  it 
Is  reason  he  should  never  come  to  heaven." 

The  meaning  is  the  same  either  way.  ■ 
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Ltor   I  will  anon ;  first  kt  as  go  to  dinner. 

Jes.  Naj,  let   me   praise  jou,  iHiile    I  have   n 
stomach. 

Imt,  No,  praj  thee,  let  it  serve  for  table-talk ; 
Then,  howsoever  thou  speak'st,  'mong  other  things 
1  shall  digest  it. 

Jef.  Well,  111  set  jou  forth.    [Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.     Venice.     A  Court  of  Justice. 

Enter  the  Duke;  the  Magnificoes;  Antonio,  Bkb 
SANio,  Grajiano,  Salarino,  Solanio,  and  otheis. 

Dtike.  What,  is  Antonio  here  ? 

Ant,  Ready,  so  please  your  grace. 

Duk.  I  am  sorry  for  thee :  thou  art  come  to 
answer 
A  stony  adversary,  an  inhuman  wretch 
(Incapable  of  pity,  void  and  empty 
From  any  dram  of  mercy. 

Atit.  I  have  heard. 

Your  grace  hath  ta'en  great  pains  to  qualify 
Elis  rigorous  course ;  but  since  he  stands  obdurate, 
And  that  no  lawful  means  can  carry  me 
Out  of  his  envy's '  reach,  I  do  oppose 
My  patience  to  his  fury ;  and  am  armM 
To  suffer,  with  a  quietness  of  spirit, 
The  yerj  tyranny  and  rage  of  hin 

*  Enrif  in  this  place  m<Mii8  hatred  or  maliee ;  a  frequent  use  ol 
Uw  word  ID  Shakespeajre'g  time,  as  every  reader  of  the  Ed^HsIi 
B3>Ie  iWf^ht  to  know  h 
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Duke,  Go  one,  and  call  the  Jew  into  the  court. 
8oL  He's  ready  at  the  door:  he  comes,  vay  lord 

Enter  Shtlock. 

Dukt.  Make  room,  and  let  liim  stand  before  our 
face. — 
Shjlock,  the  world  thinks,  and  I  think  so  too, 
That  thou  but  lead'st  this  fashion  of  thy  malice 
To  the  last  hour  of  act ;  and  then,  'tis  thought, 
Thou'It  show  thy  mercy  and  remorse,'  more  strange 
Than  is  thy  strange  apparent  cruelty : 
And  where '  thou  now  exact'st  the  penalty. 
Which  is  a  pound  of  this  poor  merchant's  flesh, 
Thou  wilt  not  only  loose  the  forfeiture,* 
Butt  touch'd  with  human  gentleness  and  love. 
Forgive  a  moiety  of  the  principal ; 
Glancing  an  eye  of  pity  on  his  losses. 
That  have  of  late  so  huddled  on  his  back ; 
Enough  to  press  a  royal  *  merchant  down. 
And  pluck  commiseration  of  his  state 
From  brassy  bosoms,  and  rough  hearts  of  flint, 
From  stubborn  Turks  and  Tartars,  never  train'd 
To  oflices  of  tender  courtesy. 
We  all  expect  a  gentle  answer,  Jew. 

Shy.  I  have  possess'd  your  grace  of  what  I  pur- 
pose ; 
And  by  our  holy  Sabbath  have  I  sworn, 

'  Remorse  in  Shakespeare's  time  generally  signified  jnty,  ten- 
dfi-neMt :  Uie  relentinge  of  compassion. 

»  Whereas. 

^  So  m  the  old  copies,  but  K<'»<>r<dly  printed  lo»e.  Loose  is 
plainly  used  in  the  sense  of  rtb«s, .  b. 

'  This  epithet  was  striking  and  well  understood  in  Shake* 
speare^s  time,  when  Gresham  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  the 
-oyoi  merchant,  both  from  his  wcalih,  and  because  he  conslanlly 
irajisacted  the  mercantile  business  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  And  there 
were  similar  ones  at  Venice,  such  as  the  Giustiniani  and  the  Gri- 
maldi.  The  **  princely  merchants  of  Boston  "  are  well  known  ia 
our  tim«  H 
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To  have  the  due  and  forfeit  of  my  bond  : 
If  you  denv  it,  lot  the  danger  light 
Upon  your  charter,  and  your  city's  freedom. 
You'll  ask  me,  why  I  rather  choose  to  have 
A  weight  of  carrion  flesh,  than  to  receive 
Three  thousand  ducats  ?     I'll  not  answer  that :  * 
But,  say,  it  is  my  humour : '  is  it  answer'd  ? 
What  if  my  house  be  troubled  with  a  rat. 
And  I  be  pleas'd  to  give  ten  thousand  ducats 
To  have  it  ban'd  ?   What,  are  you  answer'd  yet  t 
Some  men  there  are  love  not  a  gaping  pig;' 
Some,  that  are  mad,  if  they  behold  a  cat ; 
And  others,  when  the  bag-pipe  sings  i'the  nose, 
Cannot  contain  their  urine :  for  affection,* 

'  The  Jew,  being  asked  a  question  which  (he  law  does  nof 
require  him  to  answer,  stands  upon  his  right  and  refuses  ;  but 
aAerwards  gratifies  his  own  malignity  by  such  answers  as  he 
knows  will  aggravate  the  pain  of  the  inquirer. 

'  In  Shakespeare's  time  the  word  humour  was  ui^cd,  much  as 
Lonscienee  oflen  is  now,  to  excuse  or  justify  any  eccentric  impulse 
of  vanity,  opinion,  or  self-will,  for  which  no  common  ground  of 
reason  or  experience  could  be  alleged.  Thus,  if  a  man  had  an 
individual  crotchet  which  he  meant  should  override  the  laws  and 
conditions  of  our  social  being,  it  was  his  humour.  Corporal  Nym 
is  a  burlesque  on  this  sort  of  affecialion.  And  the  thing  is  well 
illustrated  in  one  of  Rowland's  Epigrams' : 

**  Askc  Humors,  why  a  felher  he  doth  weare  1 
It  is  his  humour^  by  the  Lord,  hcele  sweare."  H. 

®  A  pig  prepared  for  the  table  is  most  probably  meant,  for  in  that 
state  is  the  epithet  gajring  most  applicable  to  this  animal.  So,  in 
Fletcher's  Elder  Brother  :  "  And  they  stand  f:apin(r  like  a  roasted 
pig'-'  And  in  Nashe's  Pcirce  Pennylesse  :  "  The  causes  conduct- 
ing unto  wrath  are  as  diverse  as  the  actions  of  a  man's  life.  Some 
wiJl  take  on  like  a  madman  if  they  see  a  "pis;  come  to  Uie  table." 

*  This  passage  has  occasioned  a  vast  deal  of  controversy.  In 
*he  old  copies  it  is  printed  thus  : 

"  And  others,  when  the  bag- pipe  sings  iUbe  nose, 
Cannot  contain  their  urine  for  affection. 
Masters  of  passion  sways  it  to  the  mood,''  &c. 
M'here  the  discrepancy  of  masters  and  sways  is  obvious  euongh. 
Toere  had  been  a  very  general  agreement  iu  the  reading  we  liav« 
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Master  of  passion,  sways  it  to  the  mood 

Of  what  it  likes,  or  loaths.    Now,  for  your  answer 

As  there  is  no  firm  reason  to  be  rendered. 

Why  he  cannot  abide  a  gaping  pig ; 

Why  he,  a  harmless  necessary  cat ; 

Wliy  he,  a  woollen  *^  bag-pipe ;  bat  of  force 

Must  yield  to  such   nevitable  shame« 

As  to  offend,  himself  I  eing  ( ffended ; 

So  can  I  give  no  reason,  noi  I  will  not, 

More  than  a  lodg'd  hate,  and  a  certain  1«  atl.ing 

I  bear  Antonio,  that  I  follow  thus 

A  losing  suit  against  him.     Are  you  answer'd  ? 

Bass.  This  is  no  answer,  thou  unfeeling  man. 
To  excuse  the  current  of  thy  cruelty. 

Shy,  I  am  not  bound  to  please  thee  with  my 
answer. 

Bttss.  Do  all  men  kill  the  things  they  do  not  love  t 

Shy,  Hates  any  man  the  thing  he  would  not  kill  t 


^'n'en^  until  Mr.  Collier  broke  in  upon  it.  A^inst  bis,  and  in  favour 
of  tbe  received  lection,  Mr.  Dyce  remarks  :  ''  The  preceding  part 
of  tbe  passage  clearly  shows  that  there  must  be  a  pause  at  urine  ; 
and  also  that  /or  affection  must  be  connected  with  the  next  line, 
dhjlock  states  three  circumstances ;  first,  that  some  men  dislike  a 
^ping  pi^  ;  8econdly,  that  some  are  mad  if  they  see  a  cat ;  third> 
iy,  that  some,  at  the  sound  of  the  bagpipe,  cannot  contain  their 
unne :  and  he  then  accounts  for  these  three  peculiarities  on  a  gen- 
eral principle."  To  this  we  mpy  add  Aal  it  seems  hardly  correct 
lo  say,  —  "  Masters  of  passion  sway  it  to  the  mood  of  what  ii 
likes  or  loaths  j "  for  unless  they  swa}  it  to  the  mood  o^  what  they 
like  or  loath,  they  can  scarce  be  said  to  be  its  masters^  or  to  sway 
it  at  all.  The  difficulty  is  avoided  by  making  affection  the  subject 
of  swayMf  and  the  second  it  refer  to  affection.  All  which  may  be 
deemed  reason  enough  for  the  reading  in  the  lext.  Mr.  Collier  is 
obliged  to  leave  the  final  *  out  of  ttcayt:  and  there  seems  no 
reason  but  that  it  may  as  well  be  lefl  out  of  masters.  Of  course 
jffection  is  here  used  for  natural  disposition,  or  constitutional 
tendency.  h. 

*"  It  was  usual  to  eover  with  woollen  cloth  the  bag  of  this 
instniment  The  old  copies  read  woollen^  the  eoajectural  re«dmg 
t»olUn  was  proposed  by  Sir  J.  Hamiuns. 
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Bass.  Every  offence  is  not  a  hate  at  first 

8h}/.  What !  wouJdst  thou  have  a  serpent  sting 
thee  twice  ? 

Ant.  I  pray  you,  think  you  question  with  the  lew 
You  may  as  well  go  stand  upon  the  beach, 
And  bid  the  mai^  flood  *bate  his  usual  height ; 
Yon  may  as  well  use  question  with  the  wolf, 
Why  he  hath  made  the  ewe  bleat  for  the  lamb ; 
You  may  as  well  forbid  the  mountain  pines 
To  wag  their  high  tops,  and  to  make  no  noise, 
When  they  are  fretten"  with  the  gusts  of  heaven; 
You  may  as  well  do  any  thing  most  hard, 
As  seek  to  soften  that  (than  which  what's  harder  ?) 
His  Jewish  heart :  —  Therefore,  I  do  beseech  you. 
Make  no  more  offers,  use  no  further  means. 
But,  with  all  brief  and  plain  conveniency. 
Let  me  have  judgment,  and  the  Jew  his  will. 

Bass.  For  thy  three  thousand  ducats  here  is  six. 

Sky.  If  every  ducat  in  six  thousand  ducats 
Were  in  six  parts,  and  every  part  a  ducat, 

would  not  draw  them  ;  I  would  have  my  bond. 

Duke.  How  shalt  thou  hope  for  mercy,  rendering 
none? 

Sky.  What  judgment  shall  I  dread,  doing  no 
wrong? 
You  have  among  you  many  a  purchased  slave. 
Which,  like  your  asses,  and  your  dogs,  and  mules. 
You  use  in  abject  and  in  slavish  parts. 
Because  you  bought  them :  —  Shall  I  say  to  you. 
Let  them  be  free,  marry  them  to  your  heirs  ? 
Why  sweat  they  under  burdens  ?  let  their  beds 
Be  made  as  soft  as  yours,  and  let  their  palates 

"  So  in  both  the  quartos,  but  usually  printed  fretted.  PrttteM 
i»  apparently  an  old  form  of  the  word,  like  toaxen  in  A  Midsmiu 
ner«Niglit'8  Dream,  Act  ii.  sc.  1  note  H.  m 
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Be  season'd  with  such  viands  ?     You  will  answer^ 
The  slaves  are  ours.  —  So  do  I  answer  jou : 
The  pound  of  flesh,  wliich  I  demand  of  him, 
Is  dearly  bought,  'tis  mine,  and  1  will  have  it : 
If  you  deny  me,  fie  upon  your  law  ! 
There  is  no  force  iu  the  decrees  of  Venice. 
I  stand  for  judgment :  answer ;  shall  I  have  it  t 

Duke.  Upon  my  power,  I  may  dismiss  this  couit« 
Unless  Bellario,  a  learned  doctor, 
Whom  I  have  sent  for  to  determine  this, 
Come  here  to-day. 

SaL  My  lord,  here  stays  without 

A  messenger  with  letters  from  the  doctor. 
New  come  from  Padua. 

Duke,  Bring  us  the  letters :  Call  the  messenger. 

Bass.  Good  cheer,  Antonio  !    What,  man  !  cour^ 
age  yet ! 
The  Jew  shall  have  my  fiesh,  blood,  bones,  and  all, 
Ere  thou  shalt  lose  for  me  one  drop  of  blood. 

Ant.  I  am  a  tainted  wether  of  the  flock, 
M eetest  for  death :  the  weakest  kind  of  fruit 
Drops  earhest  to  the  ground,  and  so  let  me  : 
You  cannot  better  be  employed,  Bassanio, 
Than  to  live  still,  and  write  mine  epitaph. 

Enter  Nerissa,  (Pressed  like  a  lawyer^s  clerk. 

Duke.  Came  you  from  Padua,  from  Bellario  t 

Ner,  From  both,  my  lord  :  Bellario  greets  your 
grace.  [Presents  a  letter. 

Bass.  Why  dost  thou  whet  thy  knife  so  ear- 
nestly? 

Sky.  To  cut  the  forfeiture  from  that  bankrupt 
there. 

Ora.  Not  on  thy  sole,  but  on  thy  soul,  harsh  Jew 
Thou  mak'st  thy  knife  keen ;  but  no  metal  can. 
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No,  not  the  hangman's  axe,  bear  half  the  keenness 
Of  thy  sharp  envyJ*    Can  no  prayers  pierce  thee  1 

Shy.  No,  none  that  thou  hast  wit  enough  to  make 

Grcu  O,  be  thou  damn'd,  inexorable  dog !  *' 
And  for  thy  Hfe  let  justice  be  accus'd. 
Thou  almost  mak*st  me  waver  in  my  faith. 
To  hold  opinion  with  Pythagoras, 
That  souls  of  animals  infuse  themselves 
f  nto  the  trunks  of  men :  thy  currish  spirit 
Govern'd  a  wolf,  who  hang'd  for  human  slaughter, 
Gven  from  the  gallows  did  his  fell  soul  fleet, 
And,  whilst  thou  lay'st  in  thy  unhallowed  dam, 
IiifusM  itself  in  thee  ;  for  thy  desires 
Are  wolfish,  bloody,  starved,  and  ravenous. 

Shy.  Till  thou  canst  rail  the  seal  from  off  my 
bond. 
Thou  but  offend'st  thy  lungs  to  speak  so  loud : 
Repair  thy  wit,  good  youth,  or  it  will  fall 
To  cureless  ruin.  —  I  stand  here  for  law. 

Duke.  This  letter  from  Bellario  doth  commend 
A  young  and  learned  doctor  to  our  court :  — 
Where  is  he  1 

Ner.  He  attendeth  here  hard  by. 

To  know  your  answer,  whether  you'll  admit  him. 

Duke.  With  all  my  heart :  —  some  three  or  four 
of  you. 


"  Malice.  See  note  I,  of  this  scene.  This  passage  is  well 
iThittnited  by  one  in  2  Henry  IV.,  Act  iv.  sc.  4: 

'*  Thou  hid*st  a  thousand  daggers  in  thy  thoughts^ 
Which  thou  hast  whetted  on  thy  stony  heart. 
To  stab  at  half  an  hour  of  my  life." 

^  The  quHftos  and  first  folio  all  read  inexecrabte ;  which  is  adopt- 
ed by  Knight,  and  defended  by  some  others,  on  the  ground  of  tR 
being,  as  it  sometimes  is,  intensive,  and  thus  giving  the  sense  of 
most  execrabU.  That  this  is  good  cannot  well  be  denied.  Nev^ 
ertbeless.  we  adbe~e  to  the  ordinary  reading.  n. 
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Go,  give  him  courteous  conduct  to  this  place. — 
Meau  time,  the  court  shall  hear  Bellario's  letter. 

[Ckrk  reads.]  Your  grace  shall  understand,  that  at  th€ 
receipt  of  your  letter  I  am  very  sick :  but  in  the  instant 
that  your  messenger  came,  in  loving  visitation  was  witli 
me  a  young  doctor  of  Rome ;  his  name  is  Balthazar.  I 
acquainted  him  with  the  cause  in  controversy  between  the 
Jew  and  Antonio  the  merchant:  we  tum'd  o'er  many  bookci 
together:  he  is  furnished  with  my  opinion ;  which,  better*'! 
with  his  own  learning,  the  greatness  whereof  I  cannot 
enough  commend,  comes  with  him,  at  my  importunity,  to 
fill  up  your  grace's  request  in  my  stead.  I  beseech  you, 
let  his  lack  of  years  be  no  impediment  to  let  him  lack  a 
reverend  estimation ;  for  I  never  knew  so  young  a  body 
with  so  old  a  head.  I  leave  him  to  your  gracious  accept- 
ance, whose  trial  shall  better  publish  his  commendation. 

Duke.  You  hear  the  leamM  Bellario,  what  he 
writes : 
And  here,  I  take  it,  is  the  doctor  come.  — 

Enter  Portia,  dressed  Uke  a  doctor  of  laws. 

Give  me  your  hand :  Came  you  from  old  Bellario  ? 

Par.  I  did,  ray  lord. 

Duke.  You  are  welcome  :  take  your  place. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  diifcrence 
That  holds  this  present  question  in  the  court? 

Par.  I  am  informed  throughly  of  the  cause. 
Which  is  the  merchant  here,  and  which  the  .lew  1 

Duke.  Antonio  and  old  Shy  lock,  both  stand  forth. 

Par.  Is  yQur  name  Shylock  ? 

Shy.  Shylock  is  my  name. 

Par.  Of  a  strange  nature  is  the  suit  you  follow ; 
Yei  m  such  rule,  that  the  Venetian  law 
Cannot  impugn  '*  you,  as  you  do  proceed.  — 

*^  To  impugn  is  to  oppose,  to  controvert. 
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I  To  Ant.]   You  stand  within  his  danger,**  do  you 
nott 

Ant.  A7,  so  he  says. 

Par.  Do  you  confess  the  bond  ! 

Ant  I  do. 

Por.  Then  must  tlie  Jew  be  merciful. 

Shy.  On  what  compulsion  must  I  ?  tell  me  that. 

Por.  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain'd ; 
ft  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath :  it  is  twice  bless'd ; 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes : 
^Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest ;  it  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown : 
His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power, 
The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty. 
Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings 
But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptred  sway : 
It  IS  enthroned  in  tlie  hearts  of  kings, 
ft  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself; 
And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's, 
When  mercy  seasons  justice.     Therefore,  Jew, 
Though  justice  be  thy  plea,  consider  this,  — 
That  in  the  course  of  justice,  none  of  us 
Should  see  salvation :   we  do  pray  for  mercy. 
And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to  render 
The  deeds  of  mercy."     I  have  spoke  thus  much, 

**  Richardsou  says,  —  *'  In  French  and  old  English  law,  danger 
geems  equivalent  to  penalty,  damages^  commissi  pcena.  Thus,  — 
'  Narcissus  was  «  bacbelere  that  love  had  caught  in  his  daungere : ' 
that  is^  within  the  reach  of  hurtful,  mischievous  power.  Thus  also. 
<— «  J^  danger  hadde  be  at  his  owen  gise  the  yonge  girles  of  the 
dioc'se.'  And  in  R.  Bnione,  — <  All  was  in  the  erie's  dangere.' 
And  again,  —  '  He  was  never  wedded  to  woman's  danger;'  that 
ic,  woman 'b  dangerous  power/'  Shakespeare  has  a  like  use  of 
the  word  iu  his  Venus  and  Adonis  :  **  Come  not  within  his  dangei 
by  vourwill."  H. 

*•  «  Portia,  referring  the  Jew  to  the  Christian  doctrine  of  Salva- 
tion, ami  tiie  Lord's  Pray*;r,  is  a  little  out  of  character."   So  say» 
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To  mitigate  tlie  justice  of  thy  plea ; 

Which  if  thou  follow,  this  strict  court  of  Venice 

Must  needs  give  sentence  'gainst  tlie  merchant  there. 

Shi/.    My  deeds  upon  my  head  !     I   crave  the 
law ; 
The  penalty  and  forfeit  of  my  bond. 

Par,  Is  he  not  able  to  discharge  the  money  ? 

Bass.  Yes,  here  I  tender  it  for  him  in  the  court ; 
fea,  twice  the  sum :  if  that  will  not  suffice, 
I  will  be  bound  to  pay  it  ten  times  o'er. 
On  forfeit  of  my  hands,  my  head,  my  heart: 
If  this  will  not  suffice,  it  must  appear 
That  malice  bears  down  truth.' ^    And,  I  beseech 

you, 
Wrest  once  the  law  to  your  authority : 
To  do  a  great  right,  do  a  little  wrong ; 
And  curb  this  cruel  devil  of  his  will. 

Par.  It  must  not  be :  There  is  no  power  in  Venice 
Can  alter  a  decree  established : 
'Twill  be  recorded  for  a  precedent ; 
And  many  an  error,  by  the  same  example. 
Will  rush  into  the  state.     It  cannot  be. 

Sky.  A  Daniel  come  to  judgment !  yea,  a  Dan- 
iel! — 
O,  wise  young  judge,  how  I  do  honour  tliee ! 

Par.  I  pray  you,  let  me  look  upon  the  bond. 

Sht/.  Here  'tis,  most  reverend  doctor  ;  here  it  is. 

the  Chiflwick  editor,  following  Sir  William  Blackslone  ;  forgetting 
that  the  Lord's  Prayer  was  itself  but  a  compilation,  all  the  peti- 
tions in  it  being  taken  out  of  the  ancient  eucbologies  or  prayer- 
books  of  the  Jews.  "  So  far,"  says  Grotius,  "  was  the  Lord  Him- 
self of  ibe  Christian  Church  from  all  aflcctation  of  unnecessary 
novelty."  So  in  Ecclesiasticus,  xxviii.  2  :  "  Forgive  thy  neigh- 
l>onr  the  hurt  that  he  hath  done  uoto  tliee,  so  shall  thy  sins  also 
be  forgiven  when  thou  prayest."  H. 

That  is,  hoTusty.     A  true  man  in  old  language  is  an  hoti^fa 
man      We  now  call  the  jury  good  men  and  irut. 
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Por.  Shylock,  there's  thrice  thy  money  offer'd 
thee. 

Shy.  An  oath,  an  oath,  I  have  an  oath  in  heaven 
Shall  I  lay  perjury  upon  my  soul  1 
No,  not  for  Venice. 

Por.  Why,  this  bond  is  forfeit ; 

And  lawfully  by  this  the  Jew  may  claim 
A  pound  of  flesh,  to  be  by  him  cut  off^ 
Nearest  the  merchant's  heart:  —  Be  merciful ; 
Take  thrice. thy  money:  bid  me  tear  the  bond. 

Shy.  When  it  is  paid  according  to  the  tenour.  — 
It  doth  appear  you  are  a  worthy  judge  ; 
You  know  the  law ;  your  exposition 
Hath  been  most  sound :  I  charge  you  by  the  laWy 
Whereof  you  are  a  well-deserving  pillar. 
Proceed  to  judgment:  By  my  soul,  I  swear. 
There  is  no  power  in  the  tongue  of  man 
To  alter  nie :  I  stay  here  on  my  bond. 

Ant.  Most  heartily  I  do  beseech  the  court 
To  give  the  judgment. 

Por.  Why,  then,  thus  it  is :  — 

You  must  prepare  your  bosom  for  his  knife. 

Shy.  O,  noble  judge !    O,  excellent  young  man  \ 

Por.  For  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  law 
Hath  full  relation  to  the  penalty, 
Which  here  appeareth  due  upon  the  bond. 

Shy.  'TIS  very  true  :  O,  wise  and  upright  judge ! 
How  much  more  elder  art  thou  than  thy  looks  ! 

Por.  Therefore  lay  bare  your  bosom. 

Shy.  Ay,  his  breast  ; 

So  says  the  bond  :  —  doth  it  not,  noble  judge  ?  — 
Nearest  his  heart :  those  are  the  very  words. 

Por.  It  is  so.     Are  there  balance  here,  to  weigh 
Tlie  flesh  1 

Shy.  1  have  them  ready. 
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Por.  Have  by  some  surgeon,  Shylock,  on  youi 
charge, 
To  stop  his  wounds,  lest  he  do  bleed  to  death. 

Shy,  Is  it  so  nominated  in  the  bond  ? 

Por,  It  is  not  so  expressed ;  but  what  of  that  ? 
'Twere  good  you  do  so  much  for  charity. 

Sky.  I  cannot  find  it ;  'tis  not  in  the  bond. 

Por,    Come,  merchant,  have  you  any  thing  to 
say? 

Ant,     But  little  :    I   am   arm'd,   and  well   pre- 
par'd.  — 
Give  me  your  liaud,  Bassanio :  fare  you  well ! 
Grieve  not  that  I  am  fallen  to  this  for  you ; 
For  herein  fortune  shows  herself  more  kind 
Than  is  her  custom  :  it  is  still  her  use 
To  let  the  wretched  man  out-Uve  his  wealth, 
To  view  with  hollow  eye,  and  wrinkled  brow, 
An    age   of  poverty ;    from   which  lingering  pen 

ance 
Of  such  misery  doth  she  cut  me  off. 
Commend  me  to  your  honourable  wife  : 
Tell  her  the  process  of  Antonio's  end ; 
Say  how  I  lov'd  you,  speak  me  fair  in  death ; 
And,  when  the  tale  is  told,  bid  her  be  judge, 
Whether  Bassanio  had  not  once  a  love. 
Repent  not  you  that  you  shall  lose  your  friend. 
And  he  repents  not  that  he  pays  your  debt ; 
For,  if  the  Jew  do  cut  but  deep  enough, 
I'll  pay  it  instantly  with  all  my  heart. 

Bass,  Antonio,  I  am  married  to  a  wife. 
Which  is  as  dear  to  me  as  life  itself; 
But  life  itself,  my  wife,  and  all  the  world, 
Are  not  with  me  esteem'd  above  thy  life : 
I  would  lose  cdl,  ay,  sacrifice  them  all 
Here  to  this  de\3  to  deliver  you. 
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Par.  You'  wife  would  give  you  little  timnks  for 
that, 
If  she  were  by,  to  hear  you  make  the  offer. 

Gra,  I  have  a  wife,  whom,  I  protest,  I  lore  : 
1  would  she  were  in  heaven,  so  she  could 
Entreat  some  power  to  change  this  currish  Jew. 
Ner.  Tis  well  you  offer  it  behind  her  back  ; 
The  wish  would  make  else  an  unquiet  house. 

Shy.  [Aside.']  These  be  the  Christian  husbands  ^ 
I  have  a  daughter ; 
•Would  any  of  the  stock  of  Barrabns  " 
Had  been  her  husband,  rather  than  a  Christian ! 
[  To  PoBTiA.]  We  trifle  time ;  I  pray  thee,  pursue 
sentence. 
Par,  A  pound  of  that  same  merchant's  flesli  is 
thine : 
The  court  awards  it,  and  the  law  doth  give  it. 
Shy,  Most  rightful  judge  ! 

Par,  And  you  must  cut  this  flesh  from  off  his 
breast: 
The  law  allows  it,  and  the  court  awards  it. 

Shy.  Most  learned  judge !  —  A  sentence  !  Come, 

prepare. 
Par.  Tarry  a  little :  —  there  is  something  else.  — 
This  bond  doth  give  thee  here  no  jot  of  blood ; 
The  words  expressly  are,  a  pound  of  flesh  : 
Take,  then,  thy  bond,  take  thou  thy  pound  of  flesh  ; 
But,  in  the  cutting  it,  if  thou  dost  shed 
One  drop  of  Christian  blood,  thy  lands  and  goods 
Are  by  the  laws  of  Venice  confiscate 
Unto  the  state  of  Venice. 

Gra.    O,   upright  judge  !  —  Mark,   Jew  !  —  O. 
learned  judge  ! 

**  Shakespeare  seems  to  have  followed  the  pronunciation  usual 
to  the  theatre,  Barabbas  being  sounded  Barabas  throughout  Mar. 
lowe's  Jew  of  Malta. 
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Shif.  Is  that  the  law  ? 

Por.  Thyself  shalt  see  the  act  '■ 

For,  as  thou  urgest  justice,  be  assur*d 
Thou  shalt  have  justice,  more  than  thou  desirest. 

Crra,    O,    learned   judge  !  —  Mark,    Jew  ;  —  a 
learned  judge  ! 

Shtf,  I  take  this  offer,  then  :  —  pay  the  bond  thrice 
And  let  the  Christian  go. 

Bass,  Here  is  the  money. 

Por.  Soft! 
The  Jew  shall  have  all  justice :  —  soft !  —  no  haste. — 
He  shall  have  nothing  but  the  penalty. 

Crrcu  O  Jew  !  an  upright  judge,  a  learned  judge  ! 

Par,  Therefore,  prepare  thee  to  cut  off  the  flesh : 
Shed  thou  no  blood ;  nor  cut  thou  less,  nor  more, 
But  just  a  pound  of  flesh :   if  thou  tak'st  more. 
Or  less,  than  a  just  pound,  —  be  it  but  so  much 
As  makes  it  light,  or  heavy,  in  the  substance. 
Or  the  division  of  the  twentieth  part 
Of  one  poor  scruple ;  nay,  if  the  scale  do  turn 
But  in  the  estimation  of  a  hair,  — 
Thou  diest,  and  all  thy  goods  are  confiscate. 

Gra,  A  second  Daniel,  a  Daniel,  Jew ! 
Now,  infidel,  I  have  thee  on  the  hip. 

Por.  Why  doth  the  Jew  pause  ?   take  thy  for 
feiture. 

Shtf,  Give  me  my  principal,  and  let  me  go. 

Bass.  I  have  it  ready  for  thee  ;  here  it  is. 

Por.  He  hath  refus'd  it  in  the  open  court : 
He  shall  have  merely  justice,  and  his  bond. 

Grcu  A  Daniel,  still  say  I ;  a  second  Daniel .  — 
[  thank  thee,  Jew,  for  teaching  me  that  word. 

Shy.  Shall  I  not  have  barely  my  principal  t 

Por.  Thou  shalt  have  nothing  but  the  forfeiture^ 
To  be  so  taken  at  thy  peril,  Jew. 
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Shy,  Wliy,  then  the  devil  give  him  good  of  il 
VU  stay  no  longer  question. 

Por.  Tarry,  Jew; 

The  law  hath  yet  another  hold  on  you. 
It  in  enacted  in  the  laws  of  Venice, — 
If  it  be  prov'd  against  an  alien, 
That  by  direct,  or  indirect  attempts, 
He  seek  the  hfe  of  any  citizen, 
The  party,  Against  the  which  he  doth  contrive, 
Shall  seize  one  half  his  goods ;  the  other  half 
Comes  to  the  privy  coffer  of  the  state ; 
And  the  offender's  hfe  lies  in  the  mercy 
Of  the  Duke  only,  'gainst  all  other  voipe. 
In  which  predicament  I  say  thou  stand'st : 
For  it  appears  by  manifest  proceeding, 
That,  indirectly,  and  directly  too. 
Thou  hast  contrivM  against  tlie  very  life 
Of  the  defendant ;  and  thou  hast  incurred 
The  danger  formerly  by  me  rehears'd. 
Down,  therefore,  and  beg  mercy  of  the  Duke. 

CfrcL  Beg,  that  thou  may'st  have  leave  to  liang 
thyself : 
And  yet,  thy  wealth  being  forfeit  to  the  state, 
Thou  hast  not  left  the  value  of  a  cord ; 
Therefore,  thou  must  be  hang'd  at  the  state's  charge. 

Duke.  That  thou  shalt  see  the  difference  of  our 
spirit, 
1  pardon  thee  thy  life  before  thou  ask  it : 
For  half  thy  wealth,  it  is  Antonio's ; 
The  other  half  comes  to  the  general  state, 
Which  humbleness  may  drive  unto  a  fine. 

Por.  Ay,  for  the  state ;  not  for  Antonio. 

Shy,    Nay,  take   my  Ufe  and  all ;    pardon    not 
that: 
You  take  my  house,  when  you  do  take  the  prop 
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That  doth  sustain  my  house ;  you  take  my  life, 
When  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  I  live. 

Por.  What  mercy  can  you  render  him,  Antonio  i 

Chra,    A  halter  gratis ;   nothing  else,  for  God's 
sake ! 

AtU,  So  please  my  lord  the  Duke,  and  all  the 
court, 
To  quit  the  fine  for  one  half  of  his  goods ; 
[  am  content,  so  he  will  let  me  have 
Tiie  other  half  in  use,  to  render  it, 
Upon  his  death,  unto  the  gentleman 
That  lately  stole  his  daughter : 
Two  things  provided  more :  That,  for  this  favour, 
He  presently  become  a  Christian ; 
The  other,  that  he  do  record  a  gift, 
Here  in  the  court,  of  all  he  dies  possess'd, 
Unto  his  son  Lorenzo,  and  his  daughter. 

Duke,  He  shall  do  this ;  or  else  I  do  recant 
The  pardon  that  I  late  pronounced  here. 

Por,  Art  thou  contented,  Jew  ?  what  dost  thou 
say  ? 

Shy.  I  am  content. 

Por.  Clerk,  draw  a  deed  of  gift. 

Shy,  I  pray  you,  give  me  leave  to  go  from  hence ; 
[  am  not  well ;  send  the  deed  after  me, 
And  I  will  sign  it. 

Duke,  Get  thee  gone,  but  do  it. 

Gra,  In   christening  thou  shalt  have  two  god 
fathers : 
Had   I   been  judge,  thou   shouldst  have  had  ten 

more,*' 
To  bring  thee  to  the  gallows,  not  the  font. 

[Exit  Shtlock. 

*•  That  is,  a  jury  of  tweb^e  men  to  condemn  him.     This  ap 
pears  to  bnvc  bcon  aji  old  joke.     So,  in  the  Devil   is  an  Ass.  b; 
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Dtike.  Sir,  I  entreat  jou  home  witli  mo  to  dinner 

Por.  I  humbly  do  desire  your  grace  of  pardon  : 
[  mus.  away  this  night  toward  Padua, 
And  it  is  meet  I  presently  set  forth. 

Duke.  I  am  sorry  that  your  leisure  serves  you  not 
Antonio,  gratify  this  gentleman  ; 
For,  in  my  mind,  you  are  much  bound  to  him. 

[Exeunt  Duke,  Magnificoest  and  TVosn. 

Bass,  Most  worthy  gentleman,  I  and  my  friend 
Have  by  your  wisdom  been  this  day  acquitted 
Of  grievous  penalties;  in  lieu  whereof,*" 
Three  thousand  ducats,  due  unto  the  Jew, 
We  freely  cope  **  your  courteous  pains  withal. 

Ant  And  stand  indebted,  over  and  above, 
In  love  and  service  to  you  evermore. 

Par.  He  is  well  paid  that  is  well  satisfied ; 
And  I,  delivering  you,  am  satisfied. 
And  therein  do  account  myself  well  paid : 
My  mind  was  never  yet  more  mercenary. 
[  pray  you:,  know  me,  when  we  meet  again : 
1  wish  you  well,  and  so  I  take  my  leave. 

Ben  Jnnson  :  "  I  will  l«ave  yoa  to  jour  g^ocifathers  in  law.  Let 
twehe  men  work." 

**  In  consideration  whereof,  or  in  return  for  which.  For  thiu 
use  of  lieUf  see  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Act  ii.  so.  7, 
note  6.  H. 

"*  The  only  instance,  that  we  remember  to  have  met  with,  of 
Uie  word  cope  being  nsed  in  the  sense  of  to  pay,  or  reward.  A 
like  Qse  of  the  word  in  composition,  however,  occurs  in  Ben  Jon 
son's  play.  The  Fox,  AcL  iii.  sc.  6 : 

**  Assure  thee,  Celia,  he  thai  would  sell  thee, 
Only  for  hope  of  gain,  and  that  uncertain. 
He  would  have  sold  bis  part  of  Paradise 
For  ready  money,  had  be  met  a  cope-man. 

Janius  thinks  the  word  is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Ceap-an,  te  trm'- 
fie,  to  buy  or  sell ;  and  that  it  may  have  been  applied  to  any  kiiic 
of  exchange,  and  hence  to  the  exchanging  of  blows,  or  6ghtiii(r 
in  which  sense  it  is  generally  used.  n. 
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1a55.  Dear  sir,  of  force  I  must  attempt  you  fur- 
ther: 
Take  some  remembrance  of  us,  as  a  tribute, 
Not  as  a  fee :  Grant  me  two  things,  I  praj  you  ; 
Not  to  deny  me,  and  to  pardon  me. 

Por,  You  press  me  far,  and  therefore  1  will  yield. 
Give  me  your  gloves,  I'll  wear  them  for  your  sake ; 
And,  for  your  love,  III  take  this  ring  from  you  :  — 
Do  not  draw  back  your  hand ;  I'll  take  no  more, 
And  you  in  love  shall  not  deny  me  this. 

Bass,  This  ring,  good  sir?  —  alas,  it  is  a  trifle; 
I  will  not  shame  myself  to  give  you  this. 

Por.  I  will  have  nothing  else  but  only  this ; 
And  now,  methinks,  I  have  a  mind  to  it. 

Bass,  There's  more  depends  on  this,  than  on  the 
value. 
The  dearest  ring  in  Venice  will  I  give  you. 
And  find  it  out  by  proclamation ; 
Only  for  this,  I  pray  you,  pardon  me. 

Por,  I  see,  sir,  you  are  tiberal  in  offers : 
You  taught  me  first  to  beg ;  and  now,  methinks. 
You  teach  me  how  a  beggar  should  be  answer'd. 

Bass,  Good  sir,  this  ring  was  given  me  by  my  wife ; 
And,  when  she  put  it  on,  she  made  me  vow 
That  I  should  neither  sell,  nor  give,  nor  lose  it. 

Por,  That  *scuse  serves  many  men  to  save  their 
gifts. 
An  if  your  wife  be  not  a  mad  woman, 
And  know  how  well  I  have  deserv'd  this  ring. 
She  would  not  hold  out  enemy  for  ever. 
For  giving  it  to  me.     MV;i,  peace  be  with  you ! 

[Ertunt  Portia  and  Nerissa 

AfU.  My  lord  Bassanio,  let  him  have  the  ring: 
Let  his  deservings,  and  my  love  withal. 
Be  valued  'gainst  your  wife's  commandment. 
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Bass.  Go,  Gratiano ;  run  and  overtake  him, 
Give  him  the  ring,  and  bring  him,  if  thou  canst, 
Unto  Antonio*8  house :  —  awaj  !  make  haste. 

[Exit  GRATIANa 

Come,  you  and  I  will  thither  presently ; 

And  in  the  morning  early  will  we  both 

Fly  toward  Belmont ;  Come,  Antonio.  [Exeunf, 

SCENE  II.     The  same.     A  Street. 

Enter  Portia  and  Nerissa. 

Par*  Inquire  the  Jew's  house  out,  give  him  this 
deed, 
And  let  him  sign  it :  We'll  away  to-night, 
And  be  a  day  before  our  husbands  home. 
This  deed  will  be  well  welcome  to  Lorenzo. 

Enter  Gratiano. 

Ora.  Fair  sir,  you  are  well  o'erta'en  : 
My  lord  Bossanio,  upon  more  advice. 
Hath  sent  you  here  this  ring,  and  doth  entreat 
Your  company  at  dinner. 

Par.  That  cannot  be. 

His  ring  I  do  accept  most  thankfully. 
And  so,  I  pray  you,  tell  him :  Furthermore, 
I  pray  you,  show  my  youth  old  Shylock's  house. 

Gra.  That  will  1  do. 

Ner.  Sir,  I  would  speak  with  you. — 

[To  PoR.]  ['11  see  if  1  can  get  my  husband's  ring. 
Which  [  did  make  him  swear  to  keep  for  ever. 

Pa*.  Thou  mny'st,  I  warrant.  We  shall  have  old 
swearing,' 

*  Old  was  a  eomraon  an^entative  in  the  eonoquial  langoaga 
of  Shakaspeaie'f  time.  See  Much  Ado  about  Notliing,  Act  ▼.  ae. 
2,ao«a7 
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That  tliey  did  give  away  the  rings  to  men ; 
But  well  outface  them,  and  outswear  them  too. 
Away  !  make  baste :  thow  koow'st  where  I  will  tarry. 
Ner.  Come»  good  sir ;  will  you  show  me  to  thia 
house  ?  [Exeuni 


ACT  V. 

SCTENC  I.    Belmont.    Avenue  to  Portia's  House. 

Enter  Lorenzo  and  Jessica. 

Lor.  The  moon  shines  bright: — In  such  a  oight 
as  this,' 
When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the  trees, 
And  they  did  make  no  noise ;  in  such  a  night, 
Troilus,  methinks,  mounted  the  Trojan  walls. 
And  sigh'd  his  soul  toward  the  Grecian  tents. 
Where  Cressid  lay  that  night. 

•/es.  In  such  a  night, 

Did  Thisbe  fearfully  o'ertrip  the  dew ; 


*  There  is  such  ao  atr  of  reality  and  of  first-hand  knowled^ 
about  this  bewitching  scene,  as  certainly  lends  some  support  to  the 
notion  of  the  Poet's  having  visited  Italy  ;  it  being  scarce  credible 
that  any  one  should  have  put  so  much  of  an  Italian  moonlight 
evening  into  a  description,  upon  the  strength  of  what  he  had  seen 
in  England.  But,  what  is  quite  remarkable,  the  vividness  of  the 
scene  is  helped  on  by  the  very  thing  that  would  seem  most  likelv 
to  hinder  it.  The  running  of  •<  in  such  a  night  "  into  such  a  vari- 
ety of  classic  allusion  and  imagery,  and  gradually  drawing  it 
round  into  the  late  and  finally  into  the  present  experiences  of  the 
speakers,  gives  to  the  whole  tlie  freshness  and  origiualHy  of  an 
actual  occurrence ;  the  remembrance  of  what  they  have  read 
being  qui*.'krne<i  by  the  inspiration  of  what  lies  l>efore  iheia.     H. 
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And  saw  the  lion's  shadow  ere  himself. 
And  ran  dismay 'd  away. 

Lor.  In  such  a  night, 

Stood  Dido  with  a  willow  in  her  hand 
Upon  the  wild  sea-banks,  and  wav*d  her  love 
To  come  again  to  Carthage. 

Jes.  In  such  a  night, 

Medea  gathered  the  enchanted  herbs 
That  did  renew  old  .£son. 

Ldir.  In  such  a  night, 

Did  Jessica  steal  from  the  wealthy  Jew ; 
And  with  an  unthrif^  loye  did  run  from  Venice, 
As  far  as  Belmont. 

Jes.  In  such  a  night, 

Did  young  Lorenzo  swear  he  lov'd  her  well ; 
Stealing  her  soul  with  many  vows  of  faith. 
And  ne'er  a  true  one. 

Lor.  In  such  a  night. 

Did  pretty  Jessica,  like  a  httle  shrew, 
Slander  her  love,  and  he  forgave  it  her. 

Jes.  I  would  out-night  you,  did  nobody  come 
But,  bark !  I  hear  the  footing  of  a  man. 

Enter  Stephano. 

Lor.  Who  comes  so  fast  in  silence  of  the  night  f 

Steph  A  friend. 

Lor.  A  friend  !  what  friend  1  your  name,  I  pray 
you,  friend  ? 

Steph.  Stephano  is  my  name ;  and  I  bring  word. 
My  mistress  will  before  the  break  of  day 
Be  here  at  Belmont :  she  doth  stray  about 
By  holy  crosses,  where  she  kneels  and  prays 
For  happy  wedlock  hours.' 

*  One  of  the  fioest  toachet  b  the  delineatioa  of  Po*iia  is  thtt 
msMciatinif  of  a  toUeitade  for  wedded  happiness  with  the  charitv 
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Lor.  Who  comes  with  her  \ 

StepL  None,  hut  a  holy  hermit,  and  her  maid. 

I  pray  you,  is  my  master  yet  rcturn'd  t 

Lor.   He  is  not,  nor  we  have  not  heard  from 
him. — 

But  go  we  in,  I  pray  thee,  Jessica, 

And  ceremoniously  let  us  prepare 

Some  welcome  for  the  mistress  of  the  house. 

Enter  Launcelot. 

Lauiu  Sola,  sola !  wo,  ha,  ho !  sola,  sola ! 

Lor.  Who  calls  ! 

Laun.  Sola !  did  you  see  master  Lorenzo,  and 
mistress  Liorenzo  ?  sola,  sola ! 

Lor.  Leave  hallooing,  man ;  here. 

Laun.  Sola !    Where  t  where  T 

Lor,  Here. 

Laufu  Tell  him,  there*s  a  post  come  from  my 
master,  with  his  horn  full  of  good  news :  my  mas- 
ter will  be  here  ere  morning.  [Exit 

•od  hamility  of  a  religious  and  prajrerful  spirit.  The  binding-  of 
oar  life  op  with  another's  naturally  sends  us  to  Him  who  may 
indeed  be  our  Father,  but  not  mine,  A  writer  in  the  Pictorial  edi- 
tion remarks  that  **  these  holy  crosses,  still  as  of  old,  bristle  the  land 
in  Italy,  and  sanctify  the  sea.  Besides  those  contained  in  churches, 
they  mark  the  spots  where  heroes  were  bom,  where  saints  rested, 
where  travellers  died.  They  rise  on  the  summits  of  hills,  and  at 
the  intersection  of  roads.  The  days  are  past  when  pilgrims  of 
all  ranks,  from  the  queen  to  the  beggar-maid,  might  be  seen  kneel- 
ing and  praying  *  for  happy  wedlock  hours,'  or  whatever  else  lay 
Dearest  their  hearts ;  and  the  reverence  of  the  passing  traveller  is 
now  nearly  all  the  homage  that  is  paid  at  these  shrines.''  The  old 
English  feeling  on  this  score  b  thus  shown  in  The  Merry  Devil 
of  Edmonton : 

**  Bat  there  are  erostes,  wife  :  here's  one  m  Waltban, 

Another  at  the  Abbey,  and  the  third 

At  Ceston  ;  and  'tis  ominoos  to  pass 

.Kny  of  these  without  a  Pater-nosier."  m 
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Tjor.  Sweet  soul,  let's  id,  and  there  expect  their 
coming. 
And  yet  no  matter ;  —  why  should  we  go  in  ^ 
My  friend  Stephano,  signify,  1  pray  you, 
Within  the  house,  your  mistress  is  at  hand ; 
And  bring  your  music  forth  into  the  air.  — 

[Exit  Stephano. 
How  sweet  the  moon-light  sleeps  upon  this  bank ! 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears :  soft  stillness,  and  the  night. 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 
Sit,  Jessica :  Look,  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines '  of  bright  gold ; 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb,  which  thou  behold'st. 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings. 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-ey'd  cherubins : 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls ; 
But,  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,*  we  cannot  hear  it.  — 

*  A  small  flat  dish  or  plate,  used  in  the  admiuislration  of  the 
Eacharist :  it  was  commonly  of  gold,  or  silver-gplt.  The  first  folio 
and  oue  of  the  quartos  read  pollens :  the  second  folio  reads  pat- 
terns,  which  Collier  strangely  adopts,  thus  taking  a  poor  authoriijir 
for  a  worse  reading.  h. 

*  So  in  one  of  the  quartos,  giving  a  sense  as  clear  as  need  he* 
ihe  other  quarto  and  the  folio  read  in  it,  which  Johnson  thought 
should  be  U  in,  before  he  knew  how  it  was  in  the  quarto  first  men- 
tioned. The  Chiswick  has  *'  close  us  in,''  for  which  there  is  no 
juitbority.  —  A  passage  somewhat  resembling  that  in  the  text  occurs 
in  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity :  "  Touching  musical  harmony 
soeh  is  the  force  thereof,  and  so  pleasing  effects  it  hath  in  thai 
very  part  of  man  which  is  most  divine,  that  some  have  thereby 
been  induced  to  think  that  the  soul  itself  by  nature  is  or  hath  in 
ii  aarmouy.'*  The  Book  containing  this  came  out  in  1597  j  so 
that  there  could  not  well  be  any  obligation  either  way  between 
Hooker  and  Shakespeare. — Of  course  every  body  has  heard  of 
*  ihe  music  of  the  spheres,*'' —  an  ancient  mystery  which  taught  that 
the  heavenly  bodies  in  their  revolutions  sing  together  in  a  concert 
>o  loud,  various,  and  sweet,  as  to  exceed  all  proportion  to  tlie 
human  ear.     And  the  greatest  souls,  from  Plato  to  Wordsworth 
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Enter  Musicians. 

Come,  ho !  and  wake  Diana  with  a  hymn : 
With  sweetest  tonches  pierce  your  mistress*  ear, 
4ncl  draw  her  home  with  music.  [Music, 

Jes.  I  am  never  merry,  when  I  hear  sweet  music. 

Lor.  The  reason  is,  your  spirits  are  attentive : 
For  do  but  note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd, 
Or  race  of  youthful  and  unhandled  cohs, 
Fetching  mad  bounds,  bellowing,  and  neighing  loud, 
Which  is  the  hot  condition  of  their  blood ; 
If  they  but  hear,  perchance,  a  trumpet  sound. 
Or  any  air  of  music  touch  their  ears. 
You  shall  perceive  them  make  a  mutual  stand, 
Their  savage  eyes  turn'd  to  a  modest  gaze, 

have  been  Jided  above  themselves,  and  have  waxed  greater  thaii 
their  wout,  with  an  idea  or  intuition  that  the  universe  was  knil 
together  by  a  principle  of  which  musical  harmony  is  the  aptesi 
and  clearest  expression.    Perhaps  the  very  sublimity  of  this  notion 
has  furthered  the  turning  of  it  into  a  jest ;  yet  there  teems  to  b€ 
a  strange  virtue  in  it,  that  it  cannot  die ;  and  thoughtful  minds, 
though  apt  to  smile  at  it,  are  still  more  apt  to  grow  big  with  the 
eoDception.     Thus  Milton  in  befitting  manner  speaks  of 
"  the  celestial  sirens'  harmony 
That  sit  upon  the  nine  infolded  spheres, 
And  sing  to  those  that  hold  the  vital  shears, 
And  turn  the  adamantine  spindle  round, 
On  which  the  fate  of  gods  and  men  is  woimd. 
Such  sweet  compulsion  doth  in  music  lie, 
To  lull  the  daughters  of  Necessity, 
And  keep  tinsteady  Nature  to  her  law, 
And  the  low  world  in  measured  motion  draw 
AAer  the  heavenly  tune,  which  none  can  hear. 
Of  human  mould,  with  gross  unpurged  oar." 

And  Colendge,  in  lines  not  unworthy  of  a  place  beside  these 

speaks 

"  Of  that  innumerable  company 
Who  in  broad  circle,  lovelier  than  the  rainbow, 
Girdle  this  round  earth  in  a  dizzy  motion. 
With  noise  too  vast  and  constant  to  be  heard}— > 
Fitliest  unheard  !     For,  O,  ye  numberless 
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Bj  the  sweet  power  of  music  :  Therefore,  the  poet 

Did  feign  that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  stones,  and  floods , 

Since  nought  so  stockish,  hard,  and  full  of  rage, 

But  music  for  the  time  doth  change  his  nature. 

The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself, 

Nor  is  not  mov'd  mth  concord  of  sweet  sounds 

Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils ; 

The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night, 

And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus : 

Let  no  such  man  be  trusted.*  —  Mark  the  music. 

Enter  Portia  and  Nerissa  at  a  distance. 
For.  That  light  we  see  is  burning  in  my  hall. 
How  far  that  little  candle  throws  his  beams ! 
So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world. 

And  rapid  travellers  !  what  ear  uuslunu'd, 
What  sense  unmaddenM,  might  bear  up  against 
The  rushing  of  your  congregated  wings  ?  " 

And,  finally,  Wordsworth,  in  bis  magnificent  lyric  On  the  Powei 
ot*  Sound,  thus  refers  to  the  same  great  theme  : 

•<  By  one  pervading  spirit 
Of  tones  and  numbers  all  things  are  controlled, 
As  sages  taught,  where  faith  was  found  to  merit 
Initiation  in  that  mystery  old. 
The  heavens,  whose  aspect  makes  our  minds  as  ttill 
As  they  themselves  appear  to  be. 
Innumerable  voices  fill 
With  everlasting  harmony  ; 
The  towering  headlands,  crowned  with  mist, 
Their  feet  among  the  billows,  know 
That  Ocean  is  a  mighty  harmonist ; 
Thy  pinions,  universal  Air, 
Ever  waving  to  and  fro. 
Are  delegates  of  harmony,  and  bear 
Strains  that  support  the  Seasons  in  their  round."         h. 

*  Steeveus  pounced  rather  unmercifully  upon  the  poor  Poet  for 
ihis  piece  of  "  fine  frenzy,"  and  Eteuce  very  charitably  stepped  to 
his  defence.  Of  course  both  had  the  best  of  the  argument.  "  The 
solemn  stupidity,"  with  which  the  dispute  was  carried  on,  is  fiiniiv 
enough  ;  otherwise  it  is  not  of  the  slightest  consequence.        H. 
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Ner,  When  the  moon  shone,  we  did  not  see  the 
candle. 

Par.  So  doth  the  greater  glory  dim  the  less : 
A  substitute  shines  brightly  as  a  king, 
Until  a  king  be  by ;  and  then  his  state 
Empties  itself,  as  doth  an  inland  brook 
Into  the  main  of  waters.     Music !  hark ! 

Ner.  It  is  your  music,  madam,  of  tlie  house. 

Par.  Nothing  is  good,  I  see,  without  respect : ' 
Methinks,  it  sounds  much  sweeter  than  by  day. 

Ner,  Silence  bestows  that  virtue  on  it,  madam. 

Par,  The  crow  doth  sing  as  sweetly  as  the  lark. 
When  neither  is  attended ;  and,  I  think. 
The  nightingale,  if  she  should  sing  by  day, 
Wlien  every  goose  is  cackling,  would  be  thought 
No  better  a  musician  than  the  wren. 
How  many  things  by  season  seasoned  are 
To  their  right  praise,  and  true  perfection  !  — 
Peace,  ho !  the  moon  sleeps  with  Endymion, 
And  would  not  be  awak'd  !  [Music  cease* 

Lor,  That  is  the  voice. 

Or  I  am  much  deceived,  of  Portia. 

Por.  He  knows  me,  as  the  blind  man  knows  the 
cuckoo. 
By  the  bad  voice. 

Lor.  Dear  lady,  welcome  home. 

Par.  We  have  been  praying  for  our  husbands 
welfare. 
Which  speed,  we  hope,  the  better  for  our  words 
Are  they  returned  1 

Lor.  Madam,  they  are  not  yet ; 

But  there  is  come  a  messenger  before. 
To  signify  their  coming. 

*  Not  absoluteljr  good,  but  relativeljr  good,  as  it  is  modified  by 
circumstancos. 
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Par*  Go  in,  Nerissa ; 

Give  order  to  my  servants,  that  tbey  take 
No  note  at  all  of  our  being  absent  hence ;  — 
Nor  joii,  Lorenzo ;  —  Jessica,  nor  you. 

[A  tucket  saunas. 

Lor.  Your  husband  is  at  hand ;  I  liear  his  trum- 
pet. 
We  are  no  tell-tales,  madam ;  fear  you  not. 

Por,  This  night,  methinks,  is  but  the*  daylight  sick ; 
ft  looks  a  little  paler :  'tis  a  day. 
Such  as  a  day  is  when  the  sun  is  liid.' 

Enter  Bassanio,  Antonio,  Gratiano,  and  their 
FoRawers. 

,    Bass.  We  should  hold  day  with  the  Antipodes, 
If  you  would  walk  in  absence  of  the  sun. 

Por.  Let  me  give  light,  but  let  me  not  be  light ; 
For  a  light  wife  doth  make  a  heavy  husband, 
And  never  be  Bassanio  so  for  me  : 
But  God  sort  all!  —  You  are  welcome  home,  my 
lord. 
Bass.  I  thank  you,  madam :  give  welcome  to  mv 
friend.  — 
This  is  the  man,  this  is  Antonio, 
To  whom  I  am  so  infinitely  bound. 

Por.  You  should  in  all  sense  be  much  bound  to 
him. 
For,  as  I  hear,  he  was  much  bound  for  you. 

7  A  writer  in  the  Pictorial  Shakespeare  thus  remarks  upcc  ibis 
passage :  **  The  lig^ht  of  moon  and  stars  in  Italy  is  almost  as  yel- 
low  as  sunlight.  The  planets  bum  like  golden  lamps  above  the 
pinnacles  and  pillared  statues  of  the  city  and  the  tree-tops  of  the 
plain,  with  a  briUiancy  which  cannot  be  imagined  by  those  who 
have  dwell  uuly  in  a  northern  climate.  The  infant  may  Uiere 
hold  out  its  hands,  uot  only  for  the  full  moon,  but  for  <  the  old 
moon  sitting  in  the  young  moon's  lap/  —  au  appearance  there  as 
obvious  to  the  eye  as  any  constellation.'^  h 
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int.  No  more  than  I  am  well  acquitted  of. 

Por,  Sir,  you  are  very  welcome  to  our  house : 
It  must  appear  in  other  ways  than  words, 
Therefore,  I  scant  this  breathing  courtesy.* 

Gra.  [To  Nerissa.]  By  yonder  moon,  I  swear, 
you  do  me  wrong; 
In  faith,  I  gave  it  to  the  judge's  clerk : 
Would  he  were  gelt  that  had  it,  for  my  part, 
Since  you  do  take  it,  love,  so  much  at  heart. 

Por,   A  quarrel,  ho,  already !    what's  tlie  mat- 
ter ? 

Gra,  About  a  hoop  of  gold,  a  paltry  ring 
That  she  did  give  me ;  whose  poesy  was 
For  all  the  world  like  cutler's  poetry 
Upon  a  knife,'  "  Love  me,  and  leave  me  not." 

Ner.  What  talk  you  of  tlie  poesy,  or  the  value  t 
You  swore  to  me,  when  I  did  give  it  you, 
That  you  would  wear  it  till  your  hour  of  death  ; 
And  that  it  should  lie  with  you  in  your  grave  : 
Though  not  for  me,  yet  for  your  vehement  oaths. 
You  should  have  been  respective,'®  and  have  kept  it. 
Gave  it  a  judge's  clerk  !  no,  God's  my  judge  ! 
The    clerk   will    ne'er   wear    hair    on's   face   that 
had  it. 

Gra.  He  will,  an  if  he  live  to  be  a  man. 

Ner»  Ay,  if  a  woman  hve  to  be  a  man. 

Grcu  Now,  by  this  hand,  I  gave  it  to  a  youth, 

*  This  complimentary  form,  made  up  only  of  breathy  that  it, 
words. 

*  Knives  were  formerly  inscribed,  by  means  of  a^ua  forihy 
with  short  sentences  in  distich.  The  pouy,  or  po^,  of  a  ring  was 
of  course  the  motto. 

*"  That  is,  eonsiderativf,  rtgardful.  Thus,  in  King  John,  Acl 
i.  sc.  1 :  "  For  new  made  honour  doth  forget  men's  names  \  'tis  toi 
r^tpectivt  and  too  sociable.'^  And  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona.  Act  iv.  sc.  4 :  "  What  should  it  be  that  he  respects  in  her 
but  I  can  make  respective  in  myself  7  " 
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A  kind  of  boy ;  a  Dttle  scrubbed  boy,'* 
No  bigber  tban  tbyseJf ;  the  judge's  clerk  ; 
A  prating  boy,  that  begg'd  it  as  a  fee  : 
I  could  not  for  my  heart  deny  it  him. 

Por.  You  were  to  blame,  I  must  be  plain  with 
you, 
To  part  so  slightly  with  your  wife's  first  gift ; 
A  thing  stuck  on  with  oaths  upon  your  finger. 
And  so  riveted  with  faith  unto  your  flesh. 
I  gave  my  love  a  ring,  and  made  him  swear 
Never  to  part  with  it ;  and  here  he  stands : 
I  dare  be  sworn  for  him,  he  would  not  leave  it, 
Nor  pluck  it  from  his  finger,  for  the  wealth 
That  the  world  masters.     Now,  in  faith,  Gratiauu, 
You  give  your  wife  too  unkind  a  cause  of  grief: 
An  'twere  to  me,  I  should  be  mad  at  it. 

Bass.  [Aside."^  Why,  I  were  best  to  cut  my  left 
hand  off, 
And  swear  I  lost  the  ring  defending  it. 

Grcu  My  lord  Bassanio  gave  bis  ring  away 
Unto  the  judge  that  begg'd  it,  and,  indeed, 
Deserv'd  it  too ;  and  then  the  boy,  his  clerk. 
That  took  some  pains  in  writing,  he  begg'd  mine : 
And  neither  man,  nor  master,  would  take  aught 
But  the  two  rings. 

Por.  What  ring  gave  you,  my  lord  ? 

Not  that,  I  hope,  which  you  receiv'd  of  me. 

Bass.  If  I  could  add  a  Ue  unto  a  fault, 
I  would  deny  it ;  but  you  see  my  finger 
Hath  not  the  ring  upon  it :  it  is  gone. 

"  Scrubbed  is  here  used  in  the  Aense  uf  stunted ;  as  in  Hol- 
land's Pliny  :  **  Such  will  never  prove  fair  trees,  but  scrubs  only." 
And  Mr.  Verplanck  observes  that  the  name  scrub  oak  was  from  the 
first  settlement  of  this  country  given  to  the  dwarf  or  bush  oak- 
How  the  word  came  to  bear  this  sense  doth  not  appear,  unless 
because  the  thing  originally  signified  by  it  was  used  for  scrub- 
bing. H 
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Por»  Even  so  void  is  your  false  heart  of  truth. 
By  Heaven,  I  will  ne*er  come  in  your  bed 
Until  I  see  the  ring. 

Ner,  Nor  I  in  yours, 

Till  I  again  see  mine. 

Bass.  Sweet  Portia, 

If  you  did  know  to  whom  I  gave  the  ring, 
If  you  did  know  for  whom  I  gave  the  ring, 
And  would  conceive  for  what  I  gave  the  ring. 
And  how  unwillingly  I  lefl  tlie  ring, 
Wlien  nought  would  be  accepted  but  the  ring, 
You  would  abate  the  strength  of  your  displeasure. 

Por,  If  you  had  known  the  virtue  of  the  ring, 
Or  half  her  worthiness  that  gave  the  ring. 
Or  your  own  honour  to  contain'*  the  ring, 
You  would  not  then  have  parted  with  the  ring. 
What  man  is  there  so  much  unreasonable, 
If  you  had  pleas'd  to  have  defended  it 
With  any  terms  of  zeal,  wanted  the  modesty 
To  urge  the  thing  held  as  a  ceremony  ? 
Nerissa  teaches  me  what  to  believe  : 
ril  die  for't,  but  some  woman  had  the  ring. 

Bass,  No,  by  mine  honour,  madam,  by  my  ..oul. 
No  woman  had  it ;  but  a  civil  doctor," 
Which  did  refuse  three  thousand  ducats  of  me. 
And  begg*d  the  ring,  the  which  I  did  deny  him. 
And  sufier'd  him  to  go  displens'd  away ; 
Even  he  that  had  held  up  the  very  Ufe 
Of  my  dear  friend.      What  should  I  say,  sweet 

Ikdyt 
I  was  enforc'd  to  send  it  after  him : 


*'  Contain  H'as  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  retain.  So,  ia 
Bacuu't  Essays  :  <<  To  containe  anger  from  miscbiefc,  though  k 
take  hold  of  a  man,  there  be  iwo  thing^." 

"  A  civil  doctor  was  a  doctor  of  the  Civil  Law. 
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1  was  beset  with  shame  and  courtesy  ; 

My  honour  would  not  let  ingratitude 

So  much  besmear  it :  Pardon  me,  good  lady ; 

For,  by  these  blessed  candles  of  tlie  night, 

Had  you  been  there,  I  think  you  would  have  begg*d 

The  ring  of  me  to  give  the  worthy  doctor. 

Por.   Let  not  that   doctor  e'er  come  near  my 
house. 
Since  he  liatli  got  the  jewel  that  1  lov'd, 
And  that  which  you  did  swear  to  keep  for  me, 
I  will  become  as  liberal  as  you : 
111  not  deny  him  any  thing  1  have ; 
No,  not  my  body,  nor  my  husband ^s  bed. 
Know  him  I  shall,  I  am  well  sure  of  it : 
lie  not  a  night  from  home ;  watch  me,  h^e  Argus : 
If  you  do  not,  if  I  be  left  alone, 
Now,  by  mine  honour,  which  is  yet  mine  own, 
111  have  that  doctor  for  my  bedfellow. 

Ner.  And  I  his  clerk ;  therefore  be  well  advb'd, 
How  you  do  leave  me  to  mine  own  protection. 

Gtcu   Well,  do  you  so:  let  not  me  take  him 
then; 
For,  if  I  do,  Til  mar  the  young  clerk's  pen. 

Ant*  I  am  the  unliappy  subject  of  these  quar- 
rels. 

Par.    Sir,   grieve  not  you ;    you  are   welcome 
notwithstanding. 

"Bass*  Portia,  forgive  me  this  enforced  wrong ; 
And  in  the  hearing  of  these  many  friends 
(  swear  to  thee,  even  by  thine  own  fair  eyes, 
Wherein  I  see  myself, — 

Por.  Mark  you  but  that ! 

(n  both  my  ej^%  he  doubly  sees  himself; 
(n  each  eye,  one:  —  swear  by  your  double  selfv 
4nd  there's  an  oath  of  credit. 
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Boss,  Nay,  but  hear  me 

Pardon  this  fauh,  and  by  my  soul  T  swear, 
I  never  more  will  break  an  oath  with  thee. 

Ant  I  once  did  lend  my  body  for  his  wealth;'* 
Which,  but  for  him  that  had  your  husband's  ring, 
(lad  quite  miscarried  :  I  dare  be  bound  again, 
IVIy  soul  upon  the  forfeit,  that  your  lord 
Will  never  more  break  faith  advisedly. 

Por,   Then  you  shall  be  his  surety:   Give  him 
this; 
And  bid  him  keep  it  better  than  the  other. 

Ant.  Here,  lord  Bnssnnio;   swear  to  keep  this 
ring. 

Bciss.    By  Heaven,  it   is  the  same  I  gave  the 
doctor ! 

For.  I  had  it  of  him ;  pardon  me,  Bassanio ; 
Vor  by  this  ring  the  doctor  lay  with  me. 

Ner.  And  pardon  me,  my  gentle  Gratiano; 
For  that  same  scrubbed  boy,  the  doctor's  clerk. 
In  lieu  of  this,  last  night  did  lie  with  me. 

Grcu    Why,  this  is  like  the   mending  of  high- 
ways 
In  summer,  when  the  ways  are  fair  enough. 
What !  are  we  cuckolds,  ere  we  Imve  deservM  it  ? 

Por.  Speak  not  so  grossly. — You  are  all  amaz'd : 
Here  is  a  letter,  read  it  at  your  leisure  ; 
It  comes  from  Padua,  from  Bellario : 
There  you  shall  find,  that  Portia  was  the  doctor ; 
Nerissa  there,  her  clerk :  Lorenzo  here 
Shall  witness,  1  set  forth  as  soon  as  you. 
And  but  e'en  now  retum'd:  I  have  not  yet 
Enter'd  my  house.  —  Antonio,  you  are  welcome; 

^*  That  is,  for  his  advantage ;  to  obtain  hit  happineas.  IVealik 
is  only  another  form  of  weal ;  we  say  indifferently  comroon-wfo/ 
or  common-wealth. 
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And  1  have  better  news  in  store  for  you, 
Than  yon  expect :  unseal  this  letter  soon ; 
There  you  shall  find,  three  of  jour  argosies 
Are  richly  come  to  harbour  suddenly : 
You  shall  not  know  by  what  strange  accident 
I  chanced  on  this  letter. 

AnL  I  mn  dumb. 

Bass,  Were  you  the  doctor,  and  I  knew  you 
not? 

Gra.  Were  you  the  clerk,  that  is  to  make  me 
cuckold  t 

Ner.    Ay  ;  but  the  clerk  that  never  means  to 
do  it, 
Unless  he  hve  until  he  be  a  man. 

Bass.  Sweet  doctor,  you  shall  be  my  bedfellow : 
When  I  am  absent,  then  lie  with  my  wife. 

Ant.  Sweet  lady,  you  have  given  me  life,  and 
Hving ; 
For  here  T  read  for  certain,  that  my  ships 
Are  safely  come  to  road. 

Por.  How  now,  Lorenzo  ? 

My  clerk  hath  some  good  comforts,  too,  for  you. 

Ner.  Ay,  and  Til  give  them  him  without  a  fee.  — 
There  do  I  give  to  you  and  Jessica, 
From  the  rich  Jew,  a  special  deed  of  gift, 
After  his  death,  of  all  he  dies  possess'd  of. 

Lor.  Fair  ladies,  you  drop  manna  in  the  way 
Of  starved  people. 

Por.  It  is  almost  mornings 

And  yet,  I  am  sure,  you  are  not  satisfied 
Of  these  events  at  full :  Let  us  go  in  ; 
And  charge  us  there  upon  inter'gatories. 
And  we  will  answer  all  things  faithfully. 

Ora,  lict  it  be  so :  the  first  inter'gatoryy 
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Thai  my  Nerissa  shall  be  sworn  on,  is, 
Whether  till  the  next  night  she  had  rather  staj. 
Or  go  to  bed  now,  being  two  hours  to  day  1 
But  were  tlie  day  come,  I  should  wish  it  dark, 
Till  I  were  couching  with  the  doctor's  clerk. 
Well,  while  I  live,  I'll  fear  no  other  thing 
So  sore«  as  keeping  safe  Nerissa*s  ring.       [Ext^^^ 
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INTRODUCTION 


AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 


In  our  Introduction  to  Much  Ado  about  Nothiug  we  have  teen 
ibat  As  Yuu  Likk  It,  a>ong  with  two  other  of  Shakespeare'f 
plajrs  and  one  of  Ren  Jouson^s,  was  entered  in  the  Stationers* 
Raster  August  4, 1600,  and  that  opposite  the  entry  was  an  order 
**  lo  be  stayed  "  In  regard  to  the  other  two  the  stay  appears  to 
have  been  soi  mioved,  as  both  were  entered  a^^ain,  one  on  the 
fourteenth,  the  other  on*  the  twenty-third,  of  the  same  mouth,  and 
were  published  in  the  course  of  that  year.  Touching  As  You 
Like  It,  the  stay  seems  to  have  been  kept  up,  perliaps  because  its 
continued  success  on  the  stage  made  the  company  unwilling  to 
part  with  their  interest  in  it  The  play  was  never  printed,  so  far 
as  we  know,  till  in  the  folio  of  1623,  where  it  stands  the  tenth 
in  the  division  of  Comedies,  with  the  acts  and  scenes  regularly 
marked. 

This  it  the  only  contemporary  notice  of  As  You  Like  It  that 
nas  been  discovered.  The  play  is  not  mentioned  by  Meres,  which 
perhaps  warrants  the  inference  that  it  had  not  been  heard  of  at 
the  date  of  his  list.  And  in  Act  v.  scene  3,  is  a  line  quoted  from 
Marlowe's  version  of  Hero  and  Lcauder,  which  was  first  printed 
in  1698.  So  that  we  may  perhaps  safely  conclude  that  this  play 
was  written  in  the  latter  part  of  1598,  or  in  the  course  of  the  next 
year. 

One  thing  more  there  is.  that  ought  not  to  be  passed  by  iji  this 
connection.  Gilbert  Shakespeare,  a  brother  of  the  Poet,  live^' 
till  after  the  Restoration }  nud  Oldys  tells  of  "  the  faint,  general 
aad  almost  lost  ideas ''  the  old  man  had  of  having  once  seen  the 
Poet  act  a  part  in  one  of  his  own  comedies,  ^  wherein,  being  to 
personate  a  decrepit  old  man,  he  wore  a  long  beard,  and  appearoo 
so  weak  and  drooping,  and  unable  to  walk,  that  he  was  forced  lo 
be  supported  and  carried  by  another  person  to  a  table,  at  which 
be  was  sealed  among  some  company,  who  were  eating,  and  one 
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i>t'  them  tcing  a  song."  This  of  course  could  have  been  none  otbei 
thai)  the  '*  good  old  man  "  Adam,  in  and  about  whom  we  have  so 
much  of  noble  thought ;  and  we  thus  learn  that  his  character, 
beautiful  enough  in  itself,  yet  more  beautiful  for  this  circumstance, 
was  sustained  by  the  Pool  himself. 

In  regard  to  the  ort^iuls  of*  this  play,  two  sources  have  bceu 
pointed,  out,  namely.  The  Coke's  Tale  of  Gamelyn.  sometime 
attributed  to  Chaucer,  but  upon  better  advice  excluded  from  his 
works,  and  a  novel  by  Thomas  Lodge  entitled  Rosal^nid  :  Euphues* 
Golden  Legacie.  As  the  Tale  of  Gamelyn  was  not  printed  till 
more  than  a  century  Idter,  it  has  been  questioned  whether  Shake- 
speare  ever  saw  it.  Nor,  indeed,  can  much  be  alleged  as  indi- 
cating that  he  did:  oje  point  there  is,  however,  that  may  have 
some  weight  that  way.  An  old  knight,  Sir  Johan  of  Boundis, 
being  about  to  die,  calls  in  his  wise  friends  to  arrange  the  distribu- 
tion of  his  property  among  his  three  sons.  Their  plan  is,  to  settle 
all  his  lajids  on  the  eldest,  and  leave  the  youngest  without  any 
thing.  Gamelyn  being  his  favourite  son,  he  rejects  their  advice, 
and  bestows  the  largest  portion  upon  him.  Shakespeare  goes 
much  more  according  to  their  plan,  Orlando,  who  answers  to 
Gamelyn,  having  no  share  in  the  bulk  of  his  father's  estate.  But 
this  suits  so  well  with  the  Poet's  general  purpose,  and  especially 
with  the  unfolding  of  Orlando's  character,  that  we  need  not  sup* 
pose  him  to  have  had  any  hint  for  it  but  the  fitness  of  the  thing 
itself.  A  few  other  resemblances  may  be  traced,  wherein  the  play 
differs  from  Lodge's  novel,  but  none  so  strong  but  that  they  may 
well  enough  have  been  incidental.  Nor,  in  truth,  is  the  matter  of 
much  consequence,  save  as  bearing  upon  the  question  whether 
Shakespeare  was  of  a  mind  to  be  unsatisfied  witli  such  printed 
books  as  lay  in  his  way.  We  would  not  exactly  affirm  him  tc 
have  been  "  a  hunter  of  manuscripts ; "  but  we  have  already  seer 
indications  that  he  sometimes  had  access  to  them :  nor  is  it  at  all 
unlikely  that  one  so  greedy  of  intellectual  food,  so  eager  and  apt 
to  make  the  most  of  all  the  means  within  his  reach,  should  have 
gone  beyond  the  printed  resources  of  his  time.  Bc^iides,  there 
can  bo  no  question  that  Lodge  was  very  familiar  with  the  Tale  of 
Gamelyn  :  he  follows  it  so  closely  in  a  large  part  of  bis  novel,  as 
to  leave  scarce  any  doubt  that  he  wro  j  with  the  manuscript  by 
him ;  and  if  he,  who  was  also  sometime  a  player,  availed  himself 
of  such  sources,  why  may  not  Shaxespeare  have  done  the  same  f 

Lodge's  Rcsalynd  was  first  printed  in  151K),  and  its  popularit} 
appears  in  that  it  was  republished  in  1592,  and  again  in  1598. 
Steevens  pronounces  it  a  **  worthiest  original ; "  but  this  sweeping 
sentence  is  so  very  unjust  as  to  breed  a  doubt  whether  he  had 
read  it.  A  graduate  of  Oxford,  Lodge  was  evidently  something 
of  a  scholar,  as  well  as  a  man  of  wit,  fancy,  and  invention.  Com- 
pared  with  the  general  run  of  popular  literature  then  in  vogue,  bis 
invcl  has  much  merit,  and  is  very  well  entitled  to  the  honour  of 
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eootriboting  to  one  of  the  most  delightful  poems  ever  written.  A 
rmiber  ambiiioos  attempt,  indeed,  at  fine  writing,  pedantic  in  style, 
not  a  little  overloaded  with  the  euphuism  of  the  time,  and  occa- 
«ioiuil]y  running  into  absurdity  and  indecorum,  nevertheless,  a]>on 
ibe  whole,  it  is  a  varied  and  pleasing  narrative,  with  passages  of 
great  force  and  beauty,  and  many  touches  of  noble  sentime^it,  nnd 
sometimes  informed  with  a  pastoral  sweetness  and  simplicity  quite 
charming.  The  work  is  inscribed  to  Lord  Hunsdon,  and  in  his 
Dedication  the  author  says,  —  "  Having  with  Captain  Clarke  made 
a  voyage  to  the  islands  of  Terceras  and  the  Canaries,  to  beguile 
the  time  with  labour  I  writ  this  book ;  rough,  as  hatchM  in  the 
storms  of  the  ocean,  and  feathered  in  the  surges  of  many  periloDs 
seas/'  It  has  been  lately  republished  in  Mr.  Collier's  Shakespeare 
Library.  In  accordance  with  the  plan  we  have  hitherto  followed, 
we  will  endeavour  such  an  abstract  from  which  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  Poet's  obligations  in  this  quarter  may  be  pretty  fairly 
gathered. 

Sir  John  of  Bordeaux,  being  at  the  point  of  death,  called  in  his 
three  sons,  Saladyne,  Femandine,  and  Rosader,  and  divided  his 
wealth  among  them,  giving  to  the  eldest  fourteen  ploughlands,  with 
rU  bis  manor  houses,  and  richest  plate;  to  the  next, twelve  plough- 
Unds ;  to  the  youngest,  his  horse,  armour,  and  lance,  with  sixteen 
ploughlands;  accompanying  the  testament  with  divers  precepts 
and  motives  to  a  well-ordered  life.  The  father  being  dead,  Sal- 
adyne, after  a  short  season  of  hypocritical  mourning,  went  to  stud- 
ying how  he  might  defraud  his  brothers  and  ravish  their  legacies. 
Acting  as  their  guardian,  he  put  Femandine  to  school  at  Paris, 
and  kept  Rosader  as  his  foot-boy.  Having  borne  this  patiently 
for  three  years,  Rosader's  spirit  at  length  began  to  rise  against  it : 
he  said  to  himself,—"  Nature  hath  lent  me  wit  to  conceive,  but  my 
brother  denied  me  art  to  contemplate  :  1  have  strength  to  perform 
any  honourable  exploit,  but  no  liberty  to  accomplish  my  virtuous 
endeavours:  those  good  parts  that  God  halh  be>(owcd  upon  me, 
the  envy  of  my  brother  doth  smother  in  obscurity.  With  that, 
casting  up  his  hand,  he  felt  hair  on  his  face,  and,  perceiving  his 
beard  to  bud,  for  choler  he  began  to  blush,  and  swore  to  himself 
be  would  be  no  more  subject  to  such  slavery."  While  he  was 
thus  ruminating  Saladyne  came  along,  and  bcga"  *'  jerk  him 
with  rough  speeches,  asking  him,  —  "  What,  sirrah  !  is  my  dinner 
ready?"  He  answered,  —  "Dost  tho-  ask  me  for  thy  catesT 
ask  some  of  thy  churls  wh6  are  6*.  for  such  an  oflice.  Let  me 
question  thee,  why  thou  hast  ie''  A  my  woods,  spoiled  my  mano 
bouses,  and  made  havoc  of  wh<tt  my  father  bequeathed  me  7  Ar 
swer  me  as  a  brother,  or  I  will  trouble  thee  as  an  enemy."  Sala 
dyne  meeting  this  question  with  insulting  threats,  Rosader  at  last 
seized  a  great  rake,  and  let  drive  at  him,  and  soon  brought  him  to 
terms.  Feigning  sorrow  for  what  he  had  done,  he  drew  the  youth, 
who  wa«  of  a  free  and  generous  nature,  into  a  reconciliation,  till 
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he  mi^ht  gaiA  time  to  finish  hhn  oat  of  the  way;  and  hi  this  slate 
they  continued  for  a  season. 

Meanwhile,  Torismond,  who  had  driven  his  brother  Gerismoud 
file  rightful  king  of  France,  into  exile,  and  usurped  his  crown 
appointed  a  day  of  wrestling  and-toumamenl,  lo  busy  the  peop.e's 
thoughts,  and  keep  them  from  runniug  upon  the  banished  king 
At  that  time,  a  Norman  of  tall  stature  and  great  strength,  who 
had  wrestled  down  as  many  as  undertook  with  him,  and  oAen 
killed  them  outright,  was  to  stand  against  all  comers.  Saladyne, 
thinking  this  an  apt  occasion  to  put  his  treachery  in  play,  went  to 
the  Norman  secretly,  and  engaged  him  with  rich  rewards  to  de- 
spatch Rosader,  in  case  he  came  within  his  grasp.  He  then  went 
to  Rnsader,  to  prick  him  on  to  the  wrestling,  telling  him  how  much 
honour  it  would  bring  him,  and  how  he  was  the  only  one  to  keep 
up  the  renown  of  the  family.  The  youth,  full  of  heroic  thoughts, 
was  glad  enough  of  such  an  opportunity,  and  forthwith  set  out  for 
the  place.  At  the  time  appointed  Turismond  wt:nt  forth  to  preside 
over  the  exercises,  attended  by  the  twelve  peers  of  France,  hit 
daughter  Alinda,  Rosalynd,  the  daughter  of  the  banished  king, 
and  all  the  most  famous  beauties  of  the  kingdom.  Rosalynd, 
*  upon  whose  cheeks  there  seemed  a  battle  between  the  graces,'' 
was  the  centre  of  attraction,  the  banquet  of  all  eyes,  **  and  made 
the  cavaliers  crack  their  lances  with  more  courage."  The  tour- 
nament over,  the  Norman  presented  himself  as  a  general  chal- 
lenger at  wrestling.  For  some  time  none  durst  adventure  with 
him,  till  at  last  there  came  in  a  lusty  franklin  of  the  country,  with 
two  tall  young  men,  his  sons.  The  champion  soon  smashed  up 
these  antagonists,  killing  them  both ;  at  which  all  were  in  a  deep 
passion  of  pity  but  the  father  himself,  who  was  more  pleased  at 
their  bravery  than  grieved  at  their  death.  This  done,  Rosader 
alights  from  his  horsie,  and  presents  himself,  cheering  the  stout- 
hearted yeoman  with  the  promise  that  he  will  **  either  make  a  third 
in  their  tragedy,  or  else  revenge  their  fall  with  an  honourable  tri- 
umph." He  quickly  puts  an  end  to  the  Norman,  though  not  till 
h}i  eyes  and*  thoughts  have  got  thoroughly  entangled  with  the 
beauty  of  Rosalynd.  On  the  other  side  she  is  equally  touched 
by  his  handsome  person  and  heroic  bearing.  AAcr  the  king  and 
lords  had  learned  who  he  was,  and  graced  him  with  their  embra 
cings,  she  "  took  from  her  neck  a  jewel  and  sent  it  to  him  by  a 
page,  as  an  assurance  of  her  favour." 

IJpon  his  brother's  return,  Saladyne,  greatly  chagrined  at  the 
unlooked-for  issue,  began  forthwith  to  persecute  him  worse  than 
over,  and  the  war  was  waged  in  any  thing  but  a  becoming  man- 
ner on  both  sides.  Of  their  long  strife  sulBce  it  to  say,  that  the 
Poet  has  shown  good  judgment  in  omitting  it  altogether.  By  tbii 
lime  Torismoud  grew  jealous  of  his  niece,  and  thought  to  banish 
her,  saying  to  himself,  — '<  Her  face  is  so  full  of  favour,  that  it 
pleads  pity  in  the  eye  of  every  man ; "  for  be  feared  leti  fomr 
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one  of  the  peers  should  aim  at  her  love,  and  then  in  his  wife's 
rifbi  attempt  the  kingdom.  Coming  apon  her  in  this  mood,  be 
charged  her  with  treason,  and  ordered  her  into  immediate  exile  ; 
whereupon  Alinda  fell  to  entreating  for  her,  telling  him  how  «<  cus- 
tom had  wrought  such  an  union  of  their  nature,  that  they  bad  two 
bodies  and  one  soul ; "  and  that  if  he  banished  her  she  would 
herself  share  tjie  same  sentence.  He  then  turned  his  wrath  upon 
her,  telling  her  she  did  but ''  batch  up  a  bird  to  peck  out  her  own 
eyes:''  but  she,  nothing  amazed,  stood  finn  in  defence  of  her 
cousin,  assuring  him  that  if  he  refused  her  prayer  **  she  would 
either  steal  out  and  follow  her,  or  end  her  days  with  some  desper- 
ate kind  of  death.''  Seeing  her  so  resolute,  he  then  decreed  the 
banishment  of  them  both.  AAer  comforting  each  other  as  well  as 
they  could,  they  went  to  arrangfing  for  their  flight  Alinda  griev- 
ing that  they  were  to  have  no  male  attendant,  Rosalynd  says  to 
her,— ><'  Thou  seest  I  am  of  a  tall  stature,  and  would  very  well 
become  the  person  and  apparel  of  a  page  :  I  will  buy  me  a  suit, 
and  have  my  rapier  very  handsomely  at  my  side ;  and  if  any 
knave  ofier  wrong,  your  page  will  show  him  the  point  of  his 
weapon."  Thus  they  set  forth,  Alinda  being  called  Aliena,  and 
Rosalynd  Ganimede,  and  at  last  came  to  the  forest  of  Arden, 
where,  al\er  wandering  about  some  time,  and  sufieriug  many  perils 
and  privations,  they  found  some  verses  pinned  upon  a  tree,  and 
soon  came  where  they  might  overhear  a  conversation  between 
two  shepherds,  Coridon  and  Montanus,  the  latter  of  whom  had  got 
so  smitten  with  a  shepherdess  named  Phoebe,  that  he  could  talk 
of  nothing  else.  Coridon  having  grown  somewhat  old  and  wise 
hi  pastoral  science,  his  rhetoric  soon  put  ^inda  in  love  with  a 
shepherd's  life  3  and  when  he  told  her  his  landlord  was  going  to 
sell  both  the  farm  he  tilled  and  the  flock  he  kept,  she  resolved  to 
b^y  them,  and  have  him  for  overseer.  This  done,  they  lived  in 
quiet,  heeding  their  flock,  and  hearing  Montanus  warble  the  praises 
of  his  cruel  mistress  :  **  though  they  bad  but  country  fare  and 
coarse  lodging,  yet  their  welcome  was  so  great  and  their  cares  so 
little,  that  they  counted  their  diet  delicate,  and  slept  as  soundly 
as  if  they  had  been  in  the  court  of  Torismond." 

At  length  Rosader,  driven  off  by  his  brother's  cruelty,  betook 
himself  to  the  same  forest,  accompanied  by  Adam  Spencer,  an 
Elnglishmau,  who  had  been  an  old  and  trusty  servant  to  Sir  John 
of  Bordeaux.  Arriving  there,  Adam  was  so  forespeul  with  hunger 
and  travel,  that  he  sunk  down  in  despair,  and  begged  Rnsader  to 
look  out  for  himself,  and  leave  him  alone  to  die.  After  bidding 
htm  be  of  good  cheer,  Rosader  started  ofi"  in  quest  of  food  Now 
« it  chanced  that  Gerismond,  who  with  a  lusty  crew  of  outlaws 
lived  in  the  forest,  that  day  in  honour  of  his  bmh  made  a  feast 
lo  all  his  bold  yeomen,  and  frolicked  it  with  store  of  wine  am! 
FenisoB,  sitting  all  at  a  long  t8U>le  under  the  shadow  of  loniou' 
trws."     To  this  place  fortune  brought  Rosader,  who,  seeing  the 
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band  of  brave  men  so  well  provided,  stepped  boldly  np  to  iht 
table,  and  be^ed  a  supply  for  himself  and  bis  old  friend  jivho 
were  perisbing  with  hanger,  at  the  same  time  saying,— '<  If  thou 
refuse  this,  as  a  niggard  of  \hy  rates,  I  will  have  amongst  3*00 
with  my  sword/'  Gerismond,  moved  with  pity,  and  rising  from 
the  table,  took  him  by  the  hand,  bade  him  welcome,  and  willed 
him  to  sit  down  in  his  place,  and  eat  as  much  as  he  would.  Hut 
he  answered,  he  would  not  taste  one  crumb  till  his  suffering  friend 
were  first  relieved.  So  away  he  runs  to  Adam,  and,  finding  him 
too  feeble  to  walk,  takes  him  upon  his  back  and  brings  him  to  the 
place.  Gerismond  and  his  men  greatly  applauded  this  league  of 
friendship ;  and  the  king's  place  being  assigned  to  Rosader,  he 
would  not  sit  there  himself,  but  gave  it  to  Adam.  The  repast 
being  over,  Rosader  at  the  king's  request  gave  an  account  of  him- 
self, how  be  was  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  John  of  Bordeaux,  how 
he  had  been  wronged  by  bis  elder  brother,  and  closed  by  sajnng, 
— -<*  And  this  old  man,  whom  I  so  much  love  and  honour,  is  Adam 
Spencer,  an  old  servant  of  my  father's,  and  one  that  never  failed 
me  in  all  my  misfortunes.*'  Hearing  this  the  king  fell  on  the  neck 
of  Rosader.  and  told  him  he  was  Gerismond,  and  bow  he  loved 
Sir  John.  Then  he  asked  about  his  daughter  Rosalynd,  and 
Rosader  told  him  how  Torismond  had  banished  her,  and  how 
Alinda  chose  rather  to  share  her  exile  than  part  fellowship  j  where- 
upon the  unnatural  father  had  banished  her  too. 

When  Torismond  knew  of  Rosader's  flight,  and  that  Saladyne 
was  now  sole  heir  of  Sir  John's  estates,  he  sought  a  quarrel  with 
him,  so  as  to  come  at  his  revenues.  At  first  Saladyne  was  thrown 
into  prison,  where  he  was  soon  brought  to  repent  his  injuries  to 
Rosader.  Being  sent  for  by  the  usurper,  and  questioned  about 
ois  brother,  he  answered  that  he  had  fled,  be  knew  not  whither. 
Then  Torismond  said,  — «<  Nay,  villain,  1  have  heard  of  the  wrongs 
thou  bast  done  thy  brother :  1  spare  thy  life  for  thy  father's  sake, 
but  banish  thee  forever  from  the  court  and  country  of  France; 
and  see  thy  departure  be  within  ten  days,  else  thou  sbalt  lose  thy 
head."  Meanwhile,  Rosader  gets  to  feel  quite  at  home  in  his 
forest  life,  bis  hands  being  busy  with  woodland  pursuits,  and  bis 
thoughts  with  the  image  of  Rosalynd,  in  whose  praise  he  car\'es 
sonnets  in  the  bark  of  trees,  till  one  day  he  chances  to  meet  her 
disguised  as  Ganimede.  AAer  drawing  out  bis  thoughts  about 
herself,  she  engages  him  to  \isit  and  talk  with  her  as  if  she  were 
Rosalynd  indeed.  One  day>  as  he  was  in  chase  of  a  deer,  he 
eame  where  he  saw  a  man  lying  ii>ieep,  and  a  lion  couched  near 
by,  wailing  for  him  to  awake.  <  Oming  nearer,  be  pcrceive4  the 
man  to  be  bis  brother  Saladyne.  He  debated  with  himself  awhile 
what  he  should  do,  but  at  last  resolved  to  do  right :  he  killed  the 
beast,  but  got  a  bad  wound  himself.  At  the  noise  Saladyne 
awoke,  and,  not  knowing  who  bis  deliverer  was,  went  along  with 
him,  and,  being  asked,  told  the  story  of  his  life,  how  be  had 
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monged  hi&  brother,  moistening  bis  discourse  with  tears,  till  Rosa- 
der,  anable  to  smother  the  sparks  of  nature,  made  himself  kndwn. 
«  Much  ado  there  was  between  them,  Saladyne  in  craving  pardon, 
and  Rosader  in  forgiving  a]l  former  injuries."  In  this  temper 
SaJadjme  was  conducted  to  the  king,  and  of  course  taken  into  the 
woodland  society. 

This  business  detained  Rosader  from  his  appointment  with  Ros 
alynd,  which  caused  her  a  deal  of  distress ;  and  when  at  last  he 
came,  he  had  not  much  more  than  told  the  story  of  the  late  events, 
oefore  it  appeared  that  his  coming  was  in  g^d  time.  For  a  gang 
of  ruffians,  who  had  fled  from  justice  and  were  living  secretly  in 
the  forest,  thought  to  kidnap  Aliena  and  her  page  for  a  present 
to  the  usurper,  to  buy  out  the  law,  knowing  that  he  was  a  lecher, 
and  delighted  in  the  spoil  of  virgin  beauty.  Their  onset  found 
RosadeV  on  the  spot.  But  he  was  unable  to  stand  against  so 
many,  and,  being  badly  hurt,  was  expecting  to  see  his  friends 
borne  away,  when  Salad3me  came  up,  **  having  a  forest  bill  on  his 
neck,"  which  he  handled  with  such  good  aim  as  wrought  a  speedy 
rescue.  Alinda  and  Saladyne  being  thus  brought  together,  their 
acquaintance  soon  ripened  into  a  mutual  vow.  While  this  was  in 
the  forge,  Coridon  took  his  mistress  and  her  page  where  they  might 
overhear  what  passed  between  Montanus  and  Phoebe.  Rosalynd 
was  much  provoked  at  Phoebe^s  behaviour,  and,  their  dialogue 
ended,  went  to  chiding  her,  at  the  same  time  counselling  her  not 
lo  let  slip  so  fair  a  chance.  Phoebe,  who  all  the  while  thought 
•com  to  love,  now  gets  as  much  enthralled  to  Gauimede  as  Mon- 
tanus is  to  herself,  when  Rosalynd,  seeing  the  effect  of  her  speech, 
breaks  ofi*  the  interview,  and  leaves  her  sighing  and  weeping  with 
this  new  passion.  Then  Phoebe  presently  reduces  her  love  to 
writing,  and  asks  Montanus  to  be  her  post  to  Ganimede,  which  he 
readily  undertakes  to  do,  though  knowing  how  it  makes  against 
himself.  For  some  time  things  go  on  thus,  Montanus  wooing 
Phoebe,  and  Phoebe  Ganimede,  till  Phoebe  is  drawn  into  a  promise, 
that  if  she  leave  to  love  Ganimede,  she  will  fancy  Montanus ; 
Ganimede  at  the  same  time  engaging  that  if  he  ever  wed  any 
woman  it  shall  be  Phoebe. 

Meanwhile,  the  day  being  set  and  the  preparations  begun  for 
the  nuptials  of  Saladyne  and  Alinda,  this  puts  Rosader  in  great 
tribulation,  that  be  cannot  be  married  to  Rosal^nid  at  the  same 
time.  He  tells  his  grief  to  Ganimede,  who  replies, — *<Be  of 
good  cheer,  man :  I  have  a  friend  that  is  deeply  experienced  in 
necromancy  and  magic  :  what  art  can  do  shall  he  acted  for  thine 
advantage :  1  will  cause  him  to  bring  Rosalynd.  if  either  France 
or  any  bordering  nation  harbour  her;"  at  which  Rosader  frowned, 
thinking  the  page  was  jetting  with  him.  When  all  are  assembled 
for  the  wedding,  Gerismond,  observing  the  page,  calls  to  mind  the 
(ace  of  his  Rosalynd,  and  sighs  deeply.  Roi^ader  asking  him  the 
oanse,be  tells  bow  the  page  reminds  him  of  his  daughter.    Rosader 
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then  professmg  his  love  for  her,  the  king  declares  that  if  she  wer« 
present  he  would  this  day  make  up  a  marriage  between  them 
Thereupon  Gauimede  withdraws  to  pat  on  her  woman's  attire, 
and,  presently  returning  as  Rosalynd,  falls  at  her  father's  feet, 
and  craves  his  blessing.  Of  course  it  is  soon  settled  that  she  and 
Rosadcr  shall  be  married  that  day.  Phoebe  being  now  asked  if 
•be  be  willing  to  give  up  the  page,  she  replies  that  if  they  please 
she  and  Montanus  will  that  day  make  the  third  couple  in  marriage. 
Hitherto  Alinda  has  kept  her  disguise,  and  Saladjme  sought  her 
band,  thinking  her  to  be  what  she  seemed  :  now,  seeing  him  look 
rather  sorrowful,  and  supposing  it  to  frow  from  the  apparent 
disadvantage  of  his  match,  she  makex  herself  known.  By  this 
time  word  is  brought  that  the  priest  is  at  Church,  and  tarries  their 
coming.  The  wedding  well  over,  while  they  are  at  dinner  Fer- 
uandine  arrives,  and  informs  them  that  the  twelve  peers  of  France 
are  at  hand  with  an  army  to  restore  Gerismond  to  the  throne.  The 
victory  declaring  for  them,  and  the  usurper  being  slain,  all  wrongs 
are  soon  righted,  and  the  exiles  return  together  to  Paris. 

From  this  sketch,  which  has  been  made  with  care,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  Poet  has  here  borrowed  much  excellent  matter :  per- 
haps it  will  also  be  seen  that  he  has  used  with  exquisite  judgment 
wl^tsoever  he  look.  Excepting,  indeed,  The  Winter's  Tale,  there 
is  none  of  his  plays  wherein  he  has  drawn  so  freely  from  others ; 
uor,  we  may  add,  is  there  any  wherein  he  has  enriched  hjs  draw- 
ings more  liberally  from  the  glory  of  his  own  genius.  To  appre- 
ciate his  judgment  as  shown  in  what  he  lefl.  one  must  read  the 
whole  of  Lodge's  novel,  lu  our  sketch  will  be  found  no  traces 
of  Jaques,  or  Touchstone,  or  Audrey  :  in  truth,  there  is  nothing 
ill  the  novel,  that  could  yield  the  slightest  hint  towards  either  of 
those  characters.  It  need  scarce  be  said  that  these  superadding^ 
are  of  themselves  enough  to  transform  the  whole  into  another  nature, 
pouring  through  all  its  veins  a  free  and  lively  circulation  of  the 
most  original  wit,  and  humour,  and  poetry.  And  by  a  judicious 
indefiniteness  as  to  persons  and  places,  the  Poet  has  greatly  ideal- 
ized the  work,  throwing  it  at  a  romantic  distance,  and  weaving 
about  it  all  the  witchery  of  poetical  perspective ;  and  the  whole 
falls  in  ao  smoothly  with  the  laws  of  the  imagination,  that-  the 
breaches  of  geographical  order  are  never  noticed,  save  by  such 
as  cannot  understand  poetry  without  a  map. 

No  one  at  all  qualified  to  judge  in  the  matter  will  suppose  that 
Shakespeare  could  have  been  really  indebted  to  Lodge,  or  whom* 
soever  else,  for  any  of  the  characters  in  As  You  [^ike  It  He  did 
but  borrow  certain  names  and  forms  for  the  bodying  forth  of  con- 
ceptions purely  his  own.  The  resemblance  is  all  in  the  drapery 
and  circumstances  of  the  representation,  not  in  the  individuals. 
For  instance,  we  can  easily  imagine  Rosalind  in  an  hundred  scenes 
not  here  represented,  for  she  is  a  substantive  personal  being,  such 
•^  we  may  detach  and  consider  apart  from  the  particular  order 
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wbereCa  8b«  stands }  but  we  cau  discover  in  ber  no  likeness  «o 
Lodge's  Rosal^oid,  sare  that  of  name  and  situation :  take  away 
the  similarity  here,  and  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  be  who 
drew  the  heroine  of  the  play  had  ever  seen  the  heroine  of  tne 
novel.  And  it  is  considerable,  that  though  be  has  here  borrowed 
nnore  than  almost  any  where  else,  there  is  no  sign  of  any  borrow- 
ing in  the  work  itself:  we  can  detect  no  foreign  influences,  no 
second-hand  touches,  nothing  to  suggest  that  any  part  of  the  thing 
had  ever  been  thought  of  before ;  what  he  took  being  so  iborongnly 
assimilated  into  what  he  gave,  that  the  whole  seems  to  have  come 
fresh  from  nature  and  his  own  mind  :  so  that,  had  the  originals 
been  lost,  we  should  never  have  suspected  there  were  any. 

This  play  is  exceedingly  rich  and  varied  in  character.  The 
several  persons  standing  out  round  and  clear,  yet  their  distinctive 
traits  in  a  remarkable  degree  sink  quietly  into  the  feelings,  without 
reporting  themselves  in  the  understanding ;  for  which  cause  the 
clumsy  methods  of  criticism  can  scarce  reduce  them  to  expression. 
Properly  speaking,  the  drama  has  no  hero ;  for.  though  Orlando 
occupies  the  foregroiud,  the  characters  are  strictly  coordinate, 
Ibe  very  design  of  the  work  precluding  any  subordination  among 
them.  Diverted  by  fortune  from  all  their  cherished  plans  and  pur- 
poses, they  pass  before  us  in  just  that  moral  and  intellectual  disha- 
bille, which  best  reveab  their  indwelling  graces  of  neart  and  mind. 
Schlegel,  indeed,  remarks  that  '*  throughout  the  picture  the  Poet 
seems  to  have  aimed  at  showing  that  nothing  is  wanting  to  call 
forth  the  poetry  which  has  its  dwelling  in  nature  and  the  human 
mind,  but  to  throw  ofl*  all  artificial  restraint,  and  restore  both  to 
their  native  liberty."  But  it  should  be  further  observed,  that  the 
persons  have  already  been  **  purified  by  suflering,"  and  that  it  was 
under  the  discipline  of  social  restraint  that  they  developed  the 
virtues  that  make  them  go  right  without  it.  Because  they  have 
not  hitherto  been  free  to  do  as  they  would,  therefore  it  is  that  they 
are  good  and  beautiful  in  doing  as  they  have  a  mind  to  now. 

Orlando  is  altogether  such  a  piece  of  young  manhood  as  it  does 
one  good  to  be  with.  He  has  no  special  occasion  for  heroism,  yet 
we  fed  that  there  is  plenty  of  hemic  stuff  in  him.  Brave,  gentle, 
modest,  and  magnanimous ;  never  thinking  of  his  high  birth  but 
to  avoid  dishonouring  it }  in  his  noble-heartedness  forgetting  an<l 
making  others  forget  his  nobility  of  rank ;—  he  is  every  way  just 
such  a  man  as  all  true  men  would  choose  for  their  best  friend. 
The  whole  intercourse  between  him  and  his  faithful  old  servant, 
Adam,  is  on  both  sides  replete  with  the  very  divinity  of  the  old 
chivalrous  sentiment,  in  whose  eye  the  nobilities  of  nature  were 
always  sure  of  recognition. 

The  exiled  Duke  exemplifies  the  best  sense  of  nature,  as  thor- 
oughly informed  and  bailt  Qp  with  Christian  discipline  and  rdig^otis 
efficacy,  so  that  the  asperities  of  life  do  but  make  his  thoughts  nu 
the  smoother.  How  sweet,  yet  how  conslderative  and  firm,  is  every 
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thing  aboat  nis  teinper  and  moral  frame !  he  sees  all  that  is  sees 
by  the  most  keen-eyed  satirist,  yet  is  never  moved  to  be  satitical, 
because  he  looks  with  wiser  and  therefore  kindlier  eye.  Hence 
comes  it  that  he  **  can  translate  the  stubbornness  of  fortune  intc 
so  quiet  and  so  sweet  a  style/*  In  his  philosophy,  so  bland 
benignant,  and  contemplative,  the  mind  tastes  the  very  luxury  of 
rest,  and  has  an  antepast  of  measureless  content. 

Touchstone,  though  he  nowhere  strikes  so  deep  a  chord  within 
us  as  the  poor  fool  in  Lear,  is  the  most  entertaining  of  Shake 
tpeare's  privileged  characters.  Richly  indeed  does  his  grave  logical 
nonsense  moralize  the  scenes  wherein  he  moves.  It  is  curious  lo 
observe  bow  the  I'oet  takes  care-to  let  as  know  from  the  first,  that 
beneath  the  atfectations  of  his  calling  some  precious  sentiments 
have  been  kept  alive ;  that  far  within  the  fool  there  is  laid  up  a 
secret  reserve  of  the  man,  ready  to  leap  forth  and  combine  with 
better  influences  as  soon  as  the  incrustations  of  art  are  thawed 
and  broken  up.  Used  to  a  life  cut  off  from  human  sympathies ; 
stripped  of  the  common  responsibilities  of  the  social  stale  \  living 
for  DO  end  but  to  make  aristocratic  idlers  laugh ;  one,  therefore, 
whom  nobody  respects  enough  to  resent  or  be  angry  at  any  thing 
be  says ',  —  o(  course  his  habit  is  to  speak  all  for  etfcct,  nothing  for 
truth :  instead  of  yielding  or  being  passive  to  the  natural  force 
and  virtue  of  things,  his  vocation  is  to  wrest  and  traussliape  them 
oat  of  their  true  scope.  Thus  a  strange  wilfulness  and  whimsi- 
ealily  has  wrought  itself  into  ihe  substance  of  his  mind.  Yet  his 
nature  is  not  so  **  subdued  to  what  it  works  in,"  but  that,  amidst 
the  scenes  and  inspirations  of  the  forest,  the  fool  quickly  slides 
into  the  man  j  the  supervenings  <sf  the  place  no  runnUig  into  and 
athwart  what  he  brings  with  him,  that  his  character  comes  to  be  as 
dappled  and  motley  as  his  dress.  Even  in  the  new  passion  which 
here  takes  him  there  is  a  touch  of  his  old  wilfulness :  when  he  falls 
in  love,  as  he  really  does,  nothing  seems  to  inspire  and  draw  him 
more  than  the  unloveliness  of  the  object  j  thus  approving  that  even 
so  much  of  nature  as  survives  in  him  is  not  content  to  run  in  nat- 
ural channels. 

Jaques,  we  believe,  is  an  universal  favourite,  as  indeed  he  well 
may  be,  for  he  is  certainly  one  of  the  Poet's  happiest  conceptions. 
Without  being  at  ail  unnatural,  he  has  an  amazing  stock  of  pecu- 
liarity. Enraptured  out  of  his  senses  at  tlic  voice  of  a  song; 
thrown  into  a  paroxysm  of  laughter  at  sight  of  the  motley-clad 
and  motley-witted  fool ;  taking  no  interest  in  things  but  for  the 
melancholy  thoughts  they  start  up  in  bis  mind ;  and  shedding  the 
twilight  of  his  merry-sad  spirit  over  all  the  darker  spots  of  human 
Ufe  and  character;  — he  represents  the  abstract  and  sum  total  of 
an  utterly  useless  yet  perfectly  harmless  man,  seeking  wisdom  by 
abj'tring  its  ijrst  principle.  An  odd  rich  mixture  of  reality  and 
ddectation,  be  does  nothing  but  think,  yet  avowedly  thinks  to  no 
purpose;  or  rather  thinking  b  with  bim  its  own  end.     Ou  tlie 
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whole,  if  in  Toncbslone'  there  be  macb  of  the  philosopher  iu  the 
fool,  in  Jaqnes  there  is  not  less  of  the  fool  in  the  philosopher ;  *** 
that  Ulrici  is  not  so  wide  of  the  mark  in  calling  them  "two  fools." 
He  is  equally  wilfal,  too,  in  his  turn  of  thought  and  speech,  though 
not  so  conscious  of  it ;  and  as  he  plays  his  part  more  to  please 
himself,  so  he  is  proportiouably  less  open  to  the  healing  and  ren- 
ovating influences  of  nature.  The  society  of  good  men,  provided 
they  be  in  adversity,  has  great  charms  for  him,  because  such  moral 
discrepancies  ofler  the  most  salient  points  to  bis  cherished  medita- 
tions. StfU  even  his  melancholy  is  grateful,  because  free  from  any 
dash  of  malignity.  His  morbid  pruriency  of  mind  seems  to  spring 
from  an  excess  of  generative  virtue.  And  how  racy  and  original 
is  every  thing  that  comes  from  him !  as  if  it  bubbled  up  from  the 
centre  of  his  being;  while  his  perennial  fulness  of  matter  makes 
his  company  always  delighful. 

It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  Jaques  or  Rosalind  be  the  greatei 
attraction :  there  is  enough  in  either  to  make  the  play  a  con- 
tinual feast ;  though  her  charms  are  less  liable  to  be  staled  by 
custom,  because  they  result  from  health  of  mind  and  symmetry  of 
character;  so  that  in  her  presence  the  head  and  heart  draw  en- 
tirely together,  and  therefore  move  so  smoothly  as  to  render  us 
happy  without  letting  us  know  why.  For  wit  this  strange,  queer, 
lovely  being  is  fully  equal,  perhaps  superior,  to  Beatrice,  yet 
nowise  resembling  her.  A  sofl,  subtle,  nimble  essence,  consisting 
in  one  knows  not  what,  and  springing  up  one  can  hardly  tell  how, 
her  wit  neither  stings  nor  burns,  but  plays  briskly  and  airily  over 
all  things  within  its  reach,  enriching  and  adorning  them,  insomuch 
that  one  could  ask  no  greater  pleasure  than  to  be  the  continual 
theme  of  it.  In  its  irrepressible  vivacity  it  waits  not  for  occasion, 
but  runs  on  forever,  and  we  wish  it  to  run  on  forever :  we  have 
a  sort  of  faith  that  her  dreams  are  made  up  of  cunning,  quirkish, 
graceful  fancies.  And  her  heart  seems  a  perennial  fountain  of 
affectionate  cheerfulness :  no  trial  can  break,  no  sorrow  chill  her 
flpw  of  spirits ;  even  her  deepest  sighs  are  breathed  forth  in  a 
wrappage  of  innocent  mirth ;  an  arch,  roguish  smile  irradiates  her 
saddest  tears.  Yet  beneath  all  her  playfulness  we  feel  that  there 
is  a  firm  basis  of  thought  and  womanly  dignity,  so  that  she  never 
laughs  away  our  respect.  It  is  quite  remarkable  how,  in  respect 
of  her  disguise,  Rosalind  reverses  the  conduct  of  Viola,  yet  wi(h 
much  the  same  effect.  For  though  she  seems  as  much  at  home  ir 
her  male  attire  as  if  she  bad  always  worn  it,  this  never  strikes  us 
otherwise  than  as  an  exercise  of  skill  for  the  better  concealing 
of  what  she  is.  And  on  the  same  principle  her  occasional  freedoms 
of  speech  serve  but  to  deepen  our  sense  of  her  innate  delicacy ; 
they  being  manifestly  intended  as  a  part  of  her  disguise,  and 
springing  from  the  feeling  that  it  is  far  less  indelicate  to  go  a  little 
out  of  her  character,  than  to  keep  strictly  withm  it  at  the  risk  of 
causing  a  suspicion  of  her  sex.  — Celia  appears  well  worthy  of  a 
place  beside  her  whose  love  she  shares  and  repays.    Instinct  with 
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Uie  soul  of  moral  beauty  aod  of  female  tenderness,  tbe  fnend- 
sbip  of  these  more  than  sisters  "  mounts  to  the  seat  of  ^race  wtthic 
the  mind." 

Tbe  general  scope  and  driA,  or,  as  Ulrici  would  say,  the  ground 
idea,  of  this  play  is  aptly  hinted  by  the  title.  As  for  tbe  begin- 
niugs  oi  what  is  here  represented,  they  do  not  greatly  concern  us, 
for  most  of  them  lie  back  out  of  our  view,  and  the  rest  are  soon 
lost  sight  of  in  what  grows  out  of  them  ;  but  the  issues,  of  which 
there  are  many,  are  all  exactly  to  our  mind ;  we  feel  them  to  be 
just  about  right,  and  would  not  have  them  otherwise.  For  exam- 
ple, touching  Oliver  and  Frederick,  our  wish  is,  that  they  should 
repent,  and  repair  the  wrong  they  have  done ;  in  a  word,  that  they 
should  become  good,  which  is  precisely  what  takes  place ;  and  as 
soon  as  they  do  this,  they  of  course  love  those  that  were  good 
before.  Jaques,  too,  is  so  fitted  to  moralize  the  discrepancies  of 
human  life,  so  happy  and  at  home,  and  withal  so  agreeable  while 
doing  it,  that  we  would  not  he  should  follow  tbe  good  Duke  when 
in  bis  case  those  discrepancies  are  composed :  we  feel  that  the 
best  thing  he  can  do  is  to  leave  him,  and  take  to  one  who,  growing 
better,  and  so  resigning  his  ill-gotten  wealth,  resolves  to  do  right, 
though  it  bring  him  to  penury  and  rags.  The  same  might  easily 
be  shown  in  regard  to  tbe  other  issues :  indeed,  we  dare  ask  any 
genial,  considerate  reader,  >— Does  not  every  thing  turn  out  just 
M  you  like  it  ?  Moreover,  there  is  an  indefinable  something  about 
tbe  play,  that  puts  us  in  a  passive  and  receptive  temper  and  frame 
of  mind ;  that  opens  the  heart,  smiles  away  all  querulousuess  and 
fault-finding,  and  makes  us  easy  and  apt  to  be  pleased.  Thus  the 
Poet  disposes  us  to  like  things  as  they  come,  and  at  the  same  time 
takes  care  that  they  shall  come  as  we  like. 

Much  has  been  said  by  one  critic  and  another  about  the  improb- 
abilities in  this  play.  We  confess  they  have  never  troubled  us ; 
and  as  we  have  had  no  trouble  here  to  get  out  of,  we  do  not  well 
know  bow  to  help  others  out.  Wherefore,  if  any  one  be  still 
annoyed  by  these  things,  we  will  turn  him  over  to  the  poet  Camp- 
bell, wishing  him  nothing  worse  or  better  than  that  he  may  find 
that  author's  charming  criticism  just  at  he  lUces  it,  **  Before  I  say 
more  of  this  dramatic  treasure,  I  must  absolve  myself  by  a  con 
fession  as  to  some  of  its  improbabilities.  Rosalind  asks  her  cousin 
Celia,  —  <  Whither  shall  we  go  ? '  and  Celia  answers,—*  To  seek 
my  uncle  in  the  forest  of  Arden.'  But,  arrived  there,  and  having 
purchased  a  cottage  and  sheep-farm,  neither  the  daughter  nor  niece 
of  the  banished  Duke  seem  to  trouble  themselves  much  to  inquire 
about  either  father  or  uncle.  The  lively  and  natural-hearted 
Rosalind  discovers  no  impatience  to  embrace  her  sire,  until  she 
has  finished  her  masked  courtship  with  Orlando.  But  Jlosalind 
was  in  love,  as  1  have  been  with  the  comedy  these  forty  years ; 
and  love  is  blind,-- for  until  a  late  period  my  eyes  were  never 
couched  so  as  to  see  this  objection.  The  truth,  however,  is.  that 
love  is  ioil/iUly  blind ;  and  now  that  my  tye*  are  opened,  I  shut 
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them  a^^nst  tbo  fault  Away  with  your  hest-proved  improbabil 
ities,  when  the  heart  has  been  touched,  and  the  fancy  fascinated ! 

"  In  fact,  though  there  is  no  rule  without  exceptions,  and  no 
general  truth  without  limitation,  it  may  be  pronounced,  that  if  you 
delight  us  in  fiction,  you  may  make  our  sense  of  probability  slum- 
ber  as  deeply  as  you  please.  But  it  may  be  asked,  whether  nature 
and  truth  are  to  be  sacrificed  at  the  altar  of  ficfrrn  t  No  !  in  (he 
main  effect  of  fiction  on  the  fancy,  they  never  are  or  can  be  sac- 
rificed. The  improbabilities  of  fiction  are  only  its  exceptions, 
while  the  truth  of  nature  is  its  general  law ;  and  unless  the  truth 
of  nature  were  in  the  main  observed,  the  fictionist  could  not  lull 
our  vigilance  as  to  particular  improbabilities.  Apply  this  maxim 
to  As  Yon  Like  It,  and  our  Poet  will  be  found  to  make  us  forg^ 
what  is  eccentric  from  nature  in  a  limited  view,  by  showing  it 
more  beautifully  probable  in  a  larger  contemplation.'^ 

Finally,  we  have  to  confess  that,  upon  the  whole,  As  You  Like 
It  is  our  favourite  of  Shakespeare's  comedies.  Yet  we  should  be 
puzzled  to  tell  why ;  for  our  preference  springs,  not  so  much  from 
any  particular  points  or  features,  wherein  it  is  surpassed  by  several 
olbers,  as  from  the  general  toning  and  efifecl.  The  whole  is  replete 
with  a  beauty  so  delicate,  yet  so  intense,  that  we  feel  it  ewery 
where,  but  can  never  tell  espeetally  where  it  is  or  in  what  it  con- 
sists. For  instati-  o,.  the  descriptions  of  forest  scenery  come  along 
so  unsought,  ana  m  such  easy,  natural  touches,  that  we  take  in 
the  impression,  vrithout  once  noticing  what  it  is  that  impresses  us. 
Thus  there  is  a  certain  woodland  freshness,  a  glad,  free  natural- 
ness, that  creeps  and  steals  into  the  heart  before  we  know  it  We 
are  persuaded,  indeed,  that  Milton  had  this  play  especially  in  his 
mind  when  he  wrote,— 

«  And  sweetest  Shakespeare,  fancy's  child. 
Warbles  his  native  wood-notes  wild." 

Add  to  this,  that  the  kindlier  sentiments  here  seem  playing  out  in 
a  sort  of  jubilee.  Untied  from  set  purposes  and  definite  aims,  the 
persons  come  forth  with  their  hearts  already  tuned,  and  so  have 
nothing  to  do  but  let  ofiT  their  redundant  miuic.  Envy,  Jealousy, 
avarice,  revenge,  all  the  passions  that  alBict  and  degrade  society, 
they  have  left  in  the  city  behind  tnem.  And  they  have  brought 
the  intelligence  and  refinement  of  the  court,  vrithont  its  vanities 
and  vexations  j  so  that  the  graces  of  art  and  the  simplicities  of 
nature  meet  together  in  joyous  loving  sisterhood.  Thus  it  answers 
lo  Ulrici's  fine  description  :  ^  The  whole  is  a  deep  pervading  har- 
mony, while  sweet  and  soul-touching  melodies  play  around  -,  oil 
is  so  ethereal,  so  tender  and  affecting,  so  free,  fresh,  and  joyous, 
and  so  replete  with  a  genial  sprightliness,  that  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  pronouncing  it  one  of  the  most  excellent  composi(ioiis  ii. 
the  whole  wide  domain  of  poesy. 
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PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


UUKK,  living  in  exile. 
Frederick^  his  usurping  Brother. 

j^^yjg*  i  Lords  attending  upon  the  exiled  IXike. 

Le  Bead,  a  Courtier  attending  upon  Frederick 

Charles,  his  Wrestler. 

Oliver,    •\ 

Jaques,      i  Sons  of  Sir  Rowland  de  Boit. 

Orlando,  > 

Adah,     )  _  ^,. 

Dennis.  $  S«'^auts  to  Ohver. 

ToocHSTONE,  a  Clown. 
Sir  Oliver  M4R-text,  a  Vicar. 
CORIN,      ^   o.      .       . 
Silvids,  J  Shepherds. 

William,  a  country  Fellow,  in  love  with  Audrey. 
Hymen. 


Rosalind,  Daughter  to  the  exiled  Duke. 
Celia,  Daughter  to  Frederick. 
Phebk,  a  Shepherdess. 
AuDREv,  a  country  Wench. 

Lords,  Pages,  Foresters,  and  other  Attendants. 

SCENE,  at  first,  near  Oliver's  House  j  afterwards,  in 
the  Usurper's  Court,  and  in  the  Forest  of  Arden. 
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ACT   L 


SCENE  I.     An  Orchard  near  Oliver*s  House. 

Enter  Orlando  and  Adam. 

OrL  As  I  remember,  Adam,  it  was  upon  thU 
feshion  bequeathed  me  by  will,  but  poor  a  thousand 
crowns ;  and,  as  thou  say'st,  charged  my  brother, 
on  his  *  blessing,  to  breed  me  well :  and  there  begins 
my  sadness.  My  brother  Jaques  he  keeps  at  scliool, 
and  report  speaks  goldenly  of  his  profit :  for  my 
part,  he  keeps  me  rustically  at  home,  or,  to  speak 
more  properly,  stays  me  here  at  home  unkept ;  for 
call  you  that  keeping  for  a  gentleman  of  my  birth, 
that  differs  not  from  the  stalling  of  an  ox  ?  His 
horses  are  bred  better;  for,  besides  that  they  are 
fair  with  their  feeding,  they  are  taught  their  manage, 
and  to  that  end  riders  dearly  hir'd :  but  I,  his 
brother,  gain  nothing  under  him  but  growth ;  for 
the  which  his  animals  on  his  dung-hills  are  as  much 
bound  to  him  as  I.     Besides  this  nothing  that  he  so 

*  That  is,  my  father's.  This  use  of  the  pronoun,  without  the 
wrortl  to  which  it  refers,  naturally  carries  the  thoughts  back  to  the 
preceding  part  of  the  conversation,  which  the  Poet  did  not  report, 
IS  if  he  but  just  then  came  where  he  could  overhear  it.  Sir 
William  Blackstone  proposed  to  read,  —  "He  bequeathed  biO;" 
Warburton,  — "  My  father  bequeathed  me."  No  such  change  id 
necessary ;  on  the  whole,  it  U  rather  worse  than  useless-         u. 
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plentifully  gives  me,  the  something  that  nature  gave 
me,  his  countenance  seems  to  take  from  me  :  he 
lets  me  feed  with  his  hinds,  bars  me  the  place  of  a 
brother,  and,  as  much  as  in  him  Hes,  mines'  my 
gentiHty  with  my  education.  This  is  it,  Adam,  that 
grieves  me ;  and  the  spirit  of  my  father,  whicli  I 
think  is  within  me,  begins  to  mutiny  against  this 
servitude :  I  will  no  longer  endure  it,  though  yet  1 
know  no  wise  remedy  how  to  avoid  it. 

Adam.  Yonder  comes  my  master,  your  brother. 

Orl  Go  apart,  Adam,  and  thou  shalt  hear  how 
he  will  shake  me  up. 

Enter  Oliver. 

OIL  Now,  sir  !  what  make  you  here  ? ' 

Orh  Nothing :  I  am  not  taught  to  make  any  thing. 

Oil,  What  mar  you,  then,  sir  ? 

OrL  Marry,  sir,  I  am  helping  you  to  mar  that 
which  God  made,  a  poor  unworthy  brother  of  yours, 
with  idleness. 

OIL  Marry,  sir,  be  better  employed,  and  be 
naught  awhile.^ 

OrL  Shall  I  keep  your  hogs,  and  eat  husks  with 


'  Mines  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  undermines.  So,  in 
Raleigh's  History  of  the  World  :  "  The  enemy  mined,  and  thev 
rouniermined."  GentilUy  means  noble  birth :  what  an  honoura- 
ble parenia^  has  done  for  roe^  be  strives  to  undo  with  base 
lireeding.  h. 

'  That  is.  what  da  you  here  7  See  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Wiidsor,  Act  ii.  sc.  1,  note  15,  and  Act  iv.  sc.  S,  note  5. 

♦  "  Be  naught,"  says  Mr.  Nares,  "  or  go  and  be  naught,  was 
formerly  a  petty  execration  of  common  usage  between  anger  and 
contempt,  which  has  been  supplanted  by  others  that  are  worse,  as 
he  hanged,  be  cursed,  6cc.  j  atchile,  or  the  while,  was  frequently 
added  merely  to  round  the  phrase."  So  in  The  Story  of  King 
Darius,  1665 :  "  Come  away,  and  be  naugJU  a  tchyle."  And  in 
Swetnam.  a  comedy.  1620  :  "  Gel  you  both  in,  and  be  naught 
nf/ti/c."     See.  also.  Measure  for  Measure,  Ac'  v.  sc.  l.note  28. 
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them  ?  What  prodigal  portion  have  I  spent,  that  1 
should  come  to  such  penury  ? 

OIL  Know  you  where  you  are,  sir  ! 

OrL  O  !  sir,  very  well :  here  in  your  orchard. 

OH  Know  you  before  whom,  sir  1 

OrL  Ay»  better  than  he  I  am  before  knows  me. 
I  know  you  are  my  eldest  brother;  and,  in  the 
gentle  condition  of  blood,  you  should  so  know  me : 
The  courtesy  of  nations  allows  you  my  better,  in 
that  you  are  the  first-born ;  but  the  same  tradition 
takes  not  away  my  blood,  were  there  twenty  broth- 
ers betwixt  us.  I  have  as  much  of  my  father  in 
me,  as  you;  albeit,  I  confess,  your  coming  before 
me  is  nearer  to  his  reverence.^ 

OH.  What,  boy ! 

OrL  Come,  come,  elder  brother,  you  are  too 
young  in  this.' 

OH.  Wilt  thou  lay  hands  on  me,  villain  ? 

OrL  I  am  no  villain :  I  am  the  youngest  son  of 
Sir  Rowland  de  Bois ;  he  was  my  father ;  and  he 
b  thrice  a  villain,  that  says  such  a  father  begot  vil- 
lains :  Wert  thou  not  my  brother,  I  would  not  take 
this  hand  from  thy  throat,  till  this  other  had  pulPd 
out  thy  tongue  for  saying  so :  thou  hast  raiPd  on 
thyself. 

Adam,  [A^ancing.'^  Sweet  masters,  be  patient; 
for  your  father's  remembrance,  be  at  accord. 

OU,  Let  me  go,  I  say. 

OrL  I  will  not,  till  I  please :  you  shall  hear  me 
My  father  charg'd  you  in  his  will  to  give  me  good 

*  That  is,  nearer  to  him  in  the  rig^t  of  that  reverence  which 
was  his  due.  H. 

'  Upon  this  passage  Coleridge  remarks :  "  There  is  a  beauty 
here.  The  word  boy  naturally  provokes  and  awakens  in  Orlando 
the  sense  of  his  manly  powers ;  and  with  the  retort  of  elder  brother, 
he  ^asps  him  with  firm  hands,  and  makes  him  feel  he  is  no  boy/ 
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education  :  you  have  trainM  me  like  a  peasant, 
obscuring  and  hiding  from  me  all  gentleman-like 
qualities :  The  spirit  of  mj  father  grows  strong  in 
me,  and  I  will  no  longer  endure  it ;  therefore,  allow 
me  such  exercises  as  may  become  a  gentleman,  or 
give  me  the  poor  allottery  my  father  left  rae  by  tes- 
tament :  with  that  I  will  go  buy  my  fortunes. 

OH.  And  what  wilt  thou  do  ?  teg,  when  that  is 
spent  ?  Well,  sir,  get  you  in :  I  will  not  long  be 
troubled  with  you ;  you  shall  have  some  part  of 
your  will :  I  pray  you,  leave  me. 

OrL  I  will  no  further  offend  you  than  becomes 
me  for  my  good. 

OH,  Get  you  with  him,  you  old  dog. 

Adam.  Is  old  dog  my  reward  ?  Most  true,  I  have 

lost  my  teeth  in  your  service.  —  God  be  with  my 

old  master !  he  would  not  have  spoke  such  a  word. 

[Exeunt  Orlando  and  Adam. 

OH.  Is  it  even  so  1  begin  you  to  grow  upon  me  1 
I  will  physic  your  rankness,  and  yet  give  no  thou- 
iiand  crowns  neither.     Hola,  Dennis ! 

Enter  Dennis. 

Den.  Ca'ls  your  worship  1 

OH.  Was  not  Charles,  t)  e  duke's  wrestler,  here 
to  speak  with  me  ? 

Den.  So  please  you,  he  is  here  a1  thr  door,  and 
importunes  access  to  you. 

OH.  Call  him  in.  [Exit  Dennis.]— Twill  be  a 
good  way  ;  and  to-morrow  the  wrestling  is. 

Enter  Charles. 
Cka.  Good  morrow  to  your  worship. 
OH.  Good  monsieur  Charles !  —  what's  the  new 
news  at  the  new  court  1 
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i^a.  Thei-e's  no  news  at  the  court,  sir,  but  the 
old  news ;  that  is,  the  old  Duke  is  banished  by  bin 
younger  brother  the  new  duke ;  and  three  or  four 
loving  lords  have  put  themselves  into  voluntary 
exile  with  him,  whose  lands  and  revenues  enrich 
the  new  duke ;  therefore,  he  gives  them  good  lea^  o 
to  wander. 

OH,  Can  you  tell,  if  Rosalind,  the  Duke's  daugli 
ter,  be  banished  with  her  father  ? 

ChcL  O !  no ;  for  the  duke's  daughter,^  her  cousin, 
»o  loves  her,  —  being  ever  from  their  cradles  bred 
together,  —  that  she  would  have  followed  her  exile, 
or  have  died  to  stay  behind  her.  She  is  at  the 
court,  and  no  less  beloved  of  her  uncle  than  his 
own  daughter ;  and  never  two  ladies  loved  as 
they  do. 

OH.  Where  will  the  old  Duke  Uve  ? 

ChcL  They  say  he  is  already  in  the  forest  of 
Arden,*  and  a  many  merry  men  with  him  ;  and 
there  they  live  like  the  old  Robin  Hood  of  England.* 

'  That  is,  the  tuurjnng  duke's  daughter. 

*  Ardetme  is  a  forest  of  considerable  extent  in  French  Flan- 
ders. Ijrin^  near  the  river  Meuse,  and  between  Charlemont  and 
Roerojr.     Spenser,  in  his  Colin  Clout,  mentions  it. 

**  So  wide  a  forest,  and  so  waste  as  this, 
Not  famous  Ardetfn,  nor  foul  Arlo  was." 

Id  Lidgc's  Rosalynde  the  exiled  king  of  France  is  said  to  l>e 
Kving  as  *'hn  outlaw  in  the  forest  of  Ardeu/^ 

•  This  prince  of  outlaws  and  •*  most  gentle  theefe "  lived  in 
the  time  of  Richard  I.,  and  had  his  chief  residence  in  Sherwoo<l 
forest.  Notinghamshire.  Wordsworth  aptly  styles  him  « the  Eng- 
lish ballad-singer's  joy  *, "  and  in  Percy's  Reliques  is  an  old  ballad 
entitled  Robin  Hood  and  Guy  of  Gisbome,  showing  how  his 
praises  were  wont  to  be  sung.  Of  his  mode  of  life  the  besi 
account  that  we  have  seen  is  in  the  twenty-sixth  song  of  Dray- 
ton's Poly-Olbion,  where  the  nymph  of  Sherwood  forest, 

•*  All  se.f-praise  set  apart,  determineth  to  sing 
That  lusty  Robin  Hood,  who  long  time  like  a  king 
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They  say  many  youug  gentlemen  flock  to  him  every 
day,  and  fleet  the  time  carelessly,  as  they  did  in 
the  golden  world.*® 

Within  her  compass  liv'cl,  and  when  he  list  to  range 
For  some  rich  booty  set,  or  else  his  air  to  change, 
To  Sherwood  still  retir'd,  his  only  standing  court 
The  merry  pranks  he  play'd  would  ask  an  age  to  tell. 
And  the  adventures  strange  that  Robin  Hood  befell. 
In  this  our  spacious  isle  I  think  there  is  not  one, 
But  he  hath  heard  some  talk  of  him  and  Little  John ; 
And  to  the  end  of  time  the  tales  shall  ne'er  be  done, 
Of  Scarlock,  George-a-Green,  and  Much  the  miller's  son, 
Of  Tuck  the  merry  friar,  which  many  a  sermon  made 
In  praise  of  Robin  Hood,  his  outlaws  and  their  trade. 
An  hundred  valiant  men  had  this  brave  Robin  Hood 
Still  ready  at  his  call,  that  bow-men  were  right  good, 
All  clad  in  Lincoln  green,  with  caps  of  red  and  blue ; 
His  fellow's  winded  horn  not  one  of  them  but  knew, 
When,  setting  to  their  lips  their  little  bugles  shrill. 
The  warbling  Echoes  wak'd  from  every  dale  and  hill. 
And  of  these  archers  brave  there  was  not  any  one, 
But  he  could  kill  a  deer  his  swiflest  speed  upon, 
Which  they  did  boil  and  roast,  in  many  a  mighty  wood, 
Sharp  hunger  the  fine  sauce  to  their  more  kingly  food. 
Then  taking  them  to  rest,  his  merry  men  and  he 
Slept  many  a  summer's  night  under  the  greenwood  tree. 
From  wealthy  abbots'  chests,  and  churls'  abundant  store. 
What  oftentimes  he  took,  he  shared  amongst  the  poor : 
The  widow  in  distress  he  graciously  reliev'd. 
And  remedied  the  wrongs  of  many  a  virgin  griev'd : 
He  from  the  husband's  bed  no  married  woman  wan, 
But  to  his  mistress  dear,  his  loved  Marian, 
Was  ever  constant  known,  which,  wheresoe'er  she  came, 
Was  sovereign  of  the  woods,  chief  lady  of  the  game." 
Robin  Hood's  mode  of  life  is  well  set  forth  in  Ben  Jouson's  Sad 
Shepherd.  h. 

*°  Of  this  fabled  golden  age,  — an  ancient  and  very  general 
tradition  wherein  the  state  of  man  in  Paradise  appears  to  have 
been  shadowed,  —  some  notion  is  given  in  Gouzalo's  Coninion- 
weallh,  The  Tempest,  Act  ii.  sc.  1,  and  note  12.  The  matter  is 
further  illustrated  by  a  passage  in  Fanshawe's  version  of  Guarini's 
Pastor  Fido  : 

"  Fair  golden  age  !  when  milk  WB«i  ih'  only  food, 
And  cradle  of  the  infant  world  the  wood 
Rock'd  by  the  winds  *,  and  th'  untoucb'd  flocks  did  beoj 
Their  dear  yoimg  for  themselves !     None  yet  did  fear 
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OK.  What,  70U  wrestle  to-morrow  before  the 
new  duke  ? 

Ch(L  Marry,  do  I,  sir ;  and  I  came  to  acquaint 
you  with  a  matter.  I  am  given,  sir,  secretly  to 
understand,  that  your  younger  brother,  Orlando, 
hath  a  disposition  to  come  in  disguisM  against  me 
to  try  a  faJl :  To-morrow,  sir,  I  wrestle  for  my 
credit ;  and  he  that  escapes  me  without  some  broken 
limb,  shall  acquit  him  well.  Your  brother  is  but 
young  and  tender ;  and,  for  your  love,  I  would  be 
loth  to  foil  him,  as  I  must,  for  my  own  honour,  if 
he  come  in:  therefore,  out  of  my  love  to  you,  I 
came  hither  to  acquaint  you  withal ;  that  either  you 
might  stay  him  from  his  intendment,  or  brook  such 
disgrace  well  as  he  shall  run  into  ;  in  that  it  is  a 
thing  of  his  own  search,  and  altogether  against  my 
will. 

Oli,  Charles,  I  thank  thee  for  thy  love  to  me, 
which  thou  shalt  find  I  will  most  kindly  requite.  1 
had  myself  notice  of  my  brother*s  purpose  herein, 
and  have  by  underhand  means  laboured  to  dissuade 
him  from  it;  but  he  is  resolute.  Til  tell  thee, Charles, 
—  it  is  the  stubbornest  young  fellow  of  France  ;  full 
of  ambition,  an  envious  emulator  of  every  man*H 
good  parts,  a  secret  and  villainous  contriver  against 

The  sword  or  poison  :  no  black  thoughts  begun 

T'  eclipse  the  light  of  the  eternal  sun : 

Nor  waud*ring  piues  unto  a  foreign  shore 

Or  war,  or  riches,  (a  worse  mischief,)  bore. 

That  pompous  sound,  idol  of  vanity, 

Made  up  of  title,  pride,  and  flattery. 

Which  they  call  hononr,  whom  ambition  blinds, 

Was  not  as  yet  the  tyrant  of  our  minds. 

But  to  buy  real  goods  with  honest  toil 

Amongst  the  woods  and  flocks,  to  use  no  guile, 

Was  honour  to  those  sober  souls  that  knew 

No  happiness  but  what  from  rirtue  crew."  m 
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ine  his  natural  brother;  therefore,  use  thy  discre- 
tion :  I  had  as  lief  thou  didst  break  his  neck  as  his 
finger  :  and  thou  wert  best  look  to't ;  for  if  thou 
dost  him  any  slight  disgrace,  or  if  he  do  not  might- 
ily grace  himself  on  thee,  he  will  practise  against 
thee  by  poison,  entrap  thee  by  some  treacherous 
device,  and  never  leave  thee  till  he  hath  ta'en  thy 
life  by  some  indirect  means  or  other :  for  I  assure 
thee,  and  almost  with  tears  I  speak  it,  there  is  not 
one  so  young  and  so  villeunous  this  day  Uving.  I 
speak  but  brotherly  of  him ;  but  should  I  anatomize 
him  to  thee  as  he  is,  I  must  blush  and  weep,  and 
thou  must  look  pale  and  wonder. 

Chcu  I  am  heartily  glad  I  came  liither  to  you  : 
If  he  come  to-morrow,  I'll  give  him  his  payment : 
if  ever  he  go  alone  again,  I'll  never  wrestle  for 
prize  more  :  And  so,  God  keep  your  worship  ! 

[Exit. 

OH.  Farewell,  good  Charles.  —  Now  will  I  stir 
this  gamester.**  I  hope  I  shall  see  an  end  of  him; 
for  my  soul,  yet  I  know  not  why,  hates  nothing 
more  than  he  :  Yet  he's  gentle ;  never  school'd, 
and  yet  learned  ;  fuU  of  noble  device ;  of  all  sorts 
enchantingly  beloved  ;  and,  indeed,  so  much  in  the 
heart  of  the  world,  and  especially  of  my  own  peo- 
ple, who  best  know  him,  that  I  am  altogether  mis- 
prised :  But  it  shall  not  be  so  long ;  this  wrestler 
t^hall  clear  all :  nothing  remains,  but  that  I  kindle  '* 
the  boy  thither,  which  now  I'll  go  about.''       [Exit 

"  That  i«,  frolicsome  fellow. 

'*  Spur  him  on.  Thus,  in  Macbeth  :  "  That,  trusted  home 
might  yet  enkindle  you  unto  the  crown.** 

*'  Upon  this  passage  Coleridge  has  a  very  characteristic  re- 
mark :  "  It  is  too  venturous  to  charge  a  passage  in  Shakesp<*ar« 
Mrith  want  of  truth  to  nature;  und  yet  at  first  sight  this  speech  of 
Oliver's  expresses  truths,  which  it  seems  almost  impossible  thai 
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SC£NE  11.     A  Lawn  before  the  Duke's  Palace. 

Enter  Rosalind  and  Celia. 

Ckl  I  praj  thee,  Rosalind,  sweet  my  coz,  he 
merry. 

Ros»  Dear  Celia,  I  show  more  mirth  than  I  am 
mistress  of;  and  would  you  yet  I  were  merrier? 
Unless  you  could  teach  me  to  forget  a  banished 
father,  you  must  not  learn  me  how  to  remember 
any  extraordinary  pleasure. 

Cel  Herein,  I  see,  thou  lovest  me  not  with  the 
full  weight  that  I  love  thee :  If  my  uncle,  thy  ban- 
ished father,  had  banished  thy  uncle,  the  duke  my 
fatlier,  so  thou  hadst  been  still  with  me,  I  could  have 
taught  my  love  to  take  thy  father  for  mine :  so 
would'st  thou,  if  the  truth  of  thy  love  to  me  were 
flo  righteously  tempered  as  mine  is  to  thee. 

Ros.  Well,  I  will  forget  the  condition  of  my 
estate,  to  rejoice  in  yours. 

Ckl  You  know,  ray  father  hath  no  child  but  1, 
nor  none  is  like  to  have  ;  and,  truly,  when  he  dies, 
thou  shalt  be  his  heir :  for  what  he  hath  taken  away 
from  thy  father  perforce,  I  will  render  thee  again 
in  affection :  by  mine  honour,  I  will ;  and  when  1 
break  that  oath,  let  me  turn  monster:  therefore, 
my  sweet  Rose,  my  dear  Rose,  be  merry. 

Ros,  From  henceforth  I  will,  coz,  and  devise 
sports :  Let  me  see  :  what  think  you  of  falling  i  ii 
love? 

auy  mind  should  so  distiocUy  have  presenled  to  itself,  in  connec- 
tion with  feelings  and  intentions  so  molignant.  But  I  tlare  not 
say  that  this  seeming  unnaturahiess  is  not  in  the  nature  of  an 
abused  wilfulness,  when  united  with  a  strong  intellect.  In  siucb 
characters  there  is  sometimes  a  gloomy  self-gratiiirntioii  in  mak- 
ing the  absoluteness  of  the  will  evident  to  lhcni<«Kc:<  by  sotting 
the  reason  and  the  conscience  in  full  airay  again^fi  it."  h. 
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CeL  Marry,  I  pr'Tthee,  do,  to  make  sport  withal : 
6ut  love  no  man  in  good  earnest ;  nor  no  further  in 
sport  neither,  than  with  safety  of  a  pure  blush  thou 
may*st  in  honour  come  off  again. 

Ros,  What  shall  be  our  sport,  then  1 

CeL  Let  us  sit  and  mock  the  good  housewife, 
Fortune,  from  her  wheel,  that  her  gifts  may  hence- 
forth be  bestowed  equally. 

Ros.  I  would  we  could  do  so;  for  her  benefits 
are  mightily  misplaced ;  and  the  bountiful  blind 
woman  doth  most  mistake  in  her  gifts  to  women. 

CeL  'Tis  true ;  for  those  that  she  makes  fair,  she 
scarce  makes  honest ;  and  those  that  she  makes 
honest,  she  makes  very  ill-favouredly. 

Ros,  Nay,  now  thou  goest  from  fortune's  oflSce 
to  nature's :  fortune  reigns  in  gifts  of  the  world,  not 
in  the  lineaments  of  nature. 

ErUer  Touchstone. 

Cel  No :  When  nature  hath  made  a  fair  creature, 
may  she  not  by  fortune  fall  into  the  fire  1  — Though 
nature  hath  given  us  wit  to  flout  at  fortune,  hath  not 
fortune  sent  in  tliis  fool  to  cut  off  the  argument  ? 

Ros.  Indeed,  there  is  fortune  too  hard  for  nature, 
when  fortune  makes  nature's  natural  the  cutler  off 
of  nature's  wit. 

CeL  Peradventure,  this  is  not  fortune's  work 
neither,  but  nature's;  wlio,  perceiving  our  natural 
wits  too  dull  to  reason  of  such  goddesses,  hath  sent 
this  natural  for  our  whetstone  :  for  always  the  dul- 
ness  of  the  fool  is  the  whetstone  of  the  wits.'  — 
How  now,  wit  ?  whither  wander  you  ? 

*  In  modem  edilionit  geuerally  this  has  been  unaccuuuiably 
rbauged  lo  «*  his  wiu ; "  as  if  the  fool's  dulne!ts  were  a  «itiarf>CMer 
of  his  own  wits,  not  of  other  people*s.  We  give  the  passage  Bt 
in  the  originai.  •* 
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Tcuch,  Mistress,  70U  must  come  away  to  your 
father. 

CkL  Were  you  made  the  messenger  ? 

Touch,  No,  by  mine  honour ;  but  I  was  bid  tc 
come  for  you. 

Ros.  Where  learned  you  that  oath,  fool  ? 

Touch,  Of  a  certain  knight,  that  swore  by  his 
honour  they  were  good  pancakes,  and  swore  by  his 
honour  the  mustard  was  naught :  now,  I'll  stand  to 
it,  the  pancakes  were  naught,  and  the  mustard  was 
good  ;  and  yet  was  not  the  knight  forsworn. 

CeL  How  prove  you  that,  in  the  great  heap  of 
your  knowledge  ? 

Ros.  Ay,  marry :  now  unmuzzle  your  wisdom. 

Touch,  Stand  you  both  forth  now :  stroke  your 
chins,  and  swear  by  your  beards  that  I  am  a 
knave. 

CeL  By  our  beards,  if  we  had  them,  thou  art. 

Touch.  By  my  knavery,  if  I  had  it,  then  I  were : 
but  if  you  swear  by  that  that  is  not,  you  are  nut 
forsworn  t  no  more  was  thb  knight,  swearing  by  his 
honour,  for  he  never  had  any ;  or  if  he  had,  he  had 
sworn  it  away  before  ever  he  saw  those  pancakes, 
or  that  mustard. 

CeL  Pr'ythee,  who  is't  that  thou  meanest  ? 

Touch.  One  that  old*  Frederick,  your  father, 
loves. 

CeL  My  father's  love  is  enough  to  honour  him 
enough  r  Speak  no  more  of  him :  you'll  be  whipp'd 
for  taxation,'  one  of  these  days. 

'  Oid  is  here  used  merely  as  a  term  of  familiarity ;  not  mean 
mg  aged,  h. 

'  It  was  the  custom  to  whip  fools,  when  they  used  their  tongues 
loo  freely.  Taxation  is  censure,  satire.  Tbujj,  in  Act  ii.  so.  7, 
of  this  play,  Jaques  says,  —  "Why,  who  cries  out  on  pride,  that 
fan  therein  tux  anv  private  party  ?  "  H. 
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Touch,  The  more  pity,  that  fools  may  not  speak 
wisely,  what  wise  men  do  foolishly. 

Cel  By  my  troth,  thou  say'st  true ;  for  since  the 
little  wit  that  fools  have  was  silenced,  the  little  fool- 
ery that  wise  men  have  makes  a  great  show.  Here 
comes  Monsieur  Le  Beau. 

Enter  Le  Beau. 

Ros.  With  his  mouth  full  of  news 

CeL  Which  he  will  put  on  us,  as  pigeons  feed 
their  young. 

Ros,  Then  shall  we  be  news-crammM. 

CeL  AU  the  better ;  we  shall  be  the  more  mar- 
ketable. Bon  jour,  Monsieur  Le  Beau :  what's  the 
news  t 

Le  Beau,  Fair  princess,  you  have  lost  much  good 
sport. 

Cel  Sport  ?  of  what  colour  ? 

Le  Beau,  What  colour,  madam  ?  how  shall  1 
answer  you  ? 

Ros,  As  wit  and  fortune  will. 

Touch,  Or  as  the  destinies  decree. 

CeL  Well  said :  that  was  laid  on  with  a  trowel.^ 

Touch,  Nay,  if  I  keep  not  my  rank, — 

Ros,  Thou  lose^  thy  old  smell. 

Le  Beau,  You  amaze  me,  ladies:  I  would  have 
told  you  of  good  wrestling,  which  you  have  lost  the 
sight  of. 

Ros,  Yet  tell  us  the  manner  of  the  wrestling. 

Le  Beau,  I  will  tell  you  the  beginning ;  and,  if 
it  please  your  ladyships,  you  may  see  the  end,  for 


*  This  is  a  proverbial  phrase,  meaning  to  do  any  thing  withoal 
Helicary.  If  a  man  flatter  grossly,  it  is  a  common  expression  to 
say  he  /ay«  it  ok  with  a  troweL 
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the  best  is  jet  to  do :  and  here,  where  you  are,  they 
are  comiDg  to  perform  it 

Ckl  Well,  —  tlie  beginning,  that  is  dead  and 
buried. 

Le  Beau,  There  •comes  an  old  man,  and  his  three 
sons, — 

Ceh  I  could  match  this  beginning  with  an  old 
tale. 

Le  Beau,  — three  proper  young  men,  of  excel- 
lent growth  and  presence :  — 

Ros,  With  bills  on  their  necks,^  —  ♦♦  Be  it  known 
unto  all  men  by  these  presents." 

/»e  Beau,  — The  eldest  of  the  three  wrestled 
with  Charles,  the  duke's  wrestler;  which  Charles 
in  a  moment  threw  him,  and  broke  three  of  his  ribs, 
that  there  is  little  hope  of  life  in  him  :  so  he  serv'd 
the  second,  and  so  the  third :  Yonder  they  lie  ;  the 
poor  old  man,  their  father,  making  such  pitiful  dole 
oyer  them,  that  all  the  beholders  take  his  part  with 
weeping. 

Ros.  Alas! 

Touch,  But  what  is  the  sport,  monsieur,  that  the 
ladies  have  lost  ? 

Le  Beau,  Why,  this  that  I  speak  of. 

Touch,  Thus  men  may  grow  wiser  every  day  !  it 
is  tlie  tiret  time  that  ever  I  heard  breaking  of  ribs 
was  sport  for  ladies. 

^  So  in  the  old  copies ;  but  most  editors  are  agreed  that  these 
words  probably  belong  to  Le  Beau's  speech,  though  the  matter 
is  not  deemed  so  clear  as  to  warrant  a  change.  Bills  were  instru- 
ments or  weapons  used  by  watchmen  and  foresters.  See  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing,  Act  iii.  sc.  3,  note  3.  Watchmen  were  said 
to  carry  their  bills  or  halberds  on  their  necks,  not  on  their  shoul 
ders.  Of  course  there  is  a  quibble  on  the  word  billsj  the  latter 
part  of  the  speech  referring  to  public  notices,  which  were  gener- 
ally headed  with  the  words, — "  Be  it  known  unto  a.1  men  by  these 
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CeL  Or  I,  I  promise  thee. 

Ros.  But  is  there  any  else  longs  to  set  this 
broken  music  in  his  sides?*  is  there  yet  anothei 
dotes  upon  rib-breaking  ?  —  Shall  we  see  this  wres- 
tling, cousin  ? 

Le  Beau*  You  must,  if  you  stay  here ;  for  here 
is  the  place  appointed  for  the  wrestling,  and  they 
are  ready  to  perform  it. 

CeL  Yonder,  sure,  they  are  coming :  let  us  now 
stay  and  see  it. 

Flourish     Enter  Frederick,  Lords^  Orlando, 
Charles,  and  Attendants, 

Fred.  Come  on  :  since  the  youth  will  not  be 
entreated,  his  own  peril  on  his  forwardness. 

Ros    Is  yonder  the  man  ? 

Le  Beau.  Even  he,  madam. 

CeL  Alas  !  he  is  too  young :  yet  he  looks  success- 
fiilly. 

Fred.  How  now,  daughter  and  cousin  !  are  you 
crept  hither  to  see  the  wrestling  ? 

Ros.  Ay,  my  liege  ;  so  please  you  give  us  leave. 

FrecL  You  will  take  little  delight  in  it,  I  can  tell 
you,  there  is  such  odds  in  the  men.  In  pity  of  the 
challenger's  youth,  1  would  fain  dissuade  him,  hut 
he  will  not  be  entreated :  speak  to  him,  ladies  ;  see 
if  you  can  move  him. 

CeL  Call  him  hither,  good  Monsieur  Le  Beau. 

Fred.  Do  so :  III  not  be  by.  [He  goes  apart. 

Johnson  says,  — « Rosalind  hints  at  a  whimsical  similitude 
oetween  the  series  of  ribs,  gradually  shortening,  and  some  musical 
instruments  ;  and  therefore  calls  broken  ribs  *  broken  music'  "  No 
bettor  explanation  has  been  offered.  h. 

7  So  in  the  original,  meaning,  of  course,  the  man  is  so  unequal 
ffan  is  usuallj     ul  neodlessly  altered  to  men.  h. 
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Le  Beau.  Monsieur  the  challenger,  tlie  princess 
calls  for  you.' 

Orl  I  attend  them,  with  all  respect  and  duty. 

Ros.  Young  man,  have  you  chaUeng*d  Chariee 
the  wrestler  ? 

OrL  No,  fair  princess;  he  is  the  general  chal 
lenger :  I  come  but  in,  as  others  do,  to  try  with  him 
the  strength  of  my  youth. 

CeL  Young  gentleman,  your  spirits  are  too  bold 
for  your  years.  You  have  seen  cruel  proof  of  this 
man's  strength :  if  you  saw  yourself  with  your  eyes, 
or  knew  yourself  with  your  judgment,*  the  fear  of 
your  adventure  would  counsel  you  to  a  more  equal 
enterprise.  We  pray  you,  for  your  own  sak<^,  to 
/;mbrace  your  own  safety,  and  give  over  this  attempt. 

Ros,  Do,  young  sir;  your  reputation  shall  not 
therefore  be  misprised :  We  will  make  it  our  suit 
to  the  duke,  that  the  wrestling  might  not  go  for 
ward. 

Orl  I  beseech  you,  punish  me  not  with  your 
hard  thoughts,  wherein  '^  I  confess  me  much  guilty, 

*  This  is  the  only  authorized  text  The  usual  reading  is,  '•  the 
yrincesses  call  for  you ; "  the  text  being  thus  changed,  to  make  it 
agree  with  them  in  the  next  line.  But  the  truth  is,  only  one  of  the 
ladies  calls  for  Orlando ;  and  be  says  thenit  because  be  sees  two. 
1  nt  because  the  request  comes  firom  them  both.  H. 

•  Coleridge  says,  —  "  Surely  it  should  be  *  our  eyes '  and  *  ow 
judgment  j ' "  whereas  the  speaker's  design  apparently  is,  to  com- 
pliment Orlando ;  the  reverse  of  which  would  be  the  case  in  the 
reading  proposed.  The  meaning,  therefore,  seems  to  be,  that  hii 
owii  eyes  and  judgment,  if  he  would  use  them  about  himself 
would  give  him  better  counsel  than  he  is  following.  H. 

'"  This  wherein  is  not  a  little  in  the  way.  Some  have  under- 
stood it  as  referring  to  thoughts;  which  is  cleanly  wrong.  The 
only  meaning  it  can  well  bear  is  that  of  tincey  or  in  that.  We  arc 
apt  to  think  that  the  printer's  eye  caught  the  wherein  Jpst  below, 
ttid  thtis  inserted  it  here  out  of  place.  To  our  mina  the  sensi 
would  run  much  clearer,  should  we  leave  out  the  first  wherein,  jhU 
a  period  after  thoughts f  and  a  semicolon  aAer  a**tf  thing.  Nevor 
theless.  we  adhere  to  the  original.  h 
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i<>  deny  so  fair  and  excellent  ladies  any  thing.  But 
let  your  fair  eyes  and  gentle  wishes  go  with  me  to 
my  trial :  wherein,  if  I  be  foil'd,  there  is  but  one 
sharaM  that  was  never  gracious ;  '*  if  kill'd,  but  one 
dead  that  is  willing  to  be  so :  I  shall  do  my  friends 
no  wrong,  for  I  have  none  to  lament  me ;  the  worhl 
no  injury,  for  in  it  I  have  nothing;  only  in  the  world 
I  lill  up  a  place,  which  may  be  better  supplied  when 
I  have  made  it  empty. 

Ros.  The  liule  strength  that  I  have,  I  would  it 
were  with  you. 

CcL  And  mine,  to  eke  out  hers. 

Ros,  Fare  you  well.  Pray  Heaven,  I  be  deceiv'd 
in  you  ! 

CeL  Your  heart's  desires  be  with  you. 

Cha.  Come ;  where  is  this  young  gallant,  that  is 
so  desirous  to  lie  with  his  mother  earth  ? 

OrL  Ready,  sir ;  but  his  will  hath  in  it  a  more 
modest  working. 

Fred  You  shall  try  but  one  fall. 

Cha,  No,  I  warrant  your  grace,  you  shall  not 
entreat  him  to  a  second,  that  have  so  mightily  per- 
suaded him  from  a  first. 

OrL  You  mean  to  mock  me  after :  you  should 
not  have  mock'd  me  before ;  but  come  your  ways. 

Ros.  Now,  Hercules  be  thy  speed,  young  man ! 

Cel  I  would  I  were  invisible,  to  catch  the  strong 
fellow  by  the  leg.  [Cha.  and  Orl.  wrestle, 

Ros.  O,  excellent  young  man ! 

Cel  If  I  had  a  thunderbolt  in  mine  eye,  I  can 
tell  who  should  down. 

[Cuarles  is  thrown.     Shout. 

Fred,  No  more,  no  more. 

"  Tliat  is,  was  never  in  gractf  or  in  favour.  Shakespeare  else 
where  has  similar  uses  of  the  word.  h. 
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Orl  Yes,  I  beseech  your  grace:  I  am  not  yet 
well  breath'd. 

FVed.  How  dost  thou,  Charles  ? 

Le  Beau*  He  cannot  speak,  my  lord. 

FVefL  Bear  him  away.      [Chables  2*5  bo^ite  oti^.j 
What  is  thy  name,  young  man  ? 

OrL  Orlando,  my  liege ;  the  youngest  son  of  Sir 
Kowland  de  Bois. 

F^ed  I  would,  thou  hadst  been  son  to  some  mou 
ehe. 
The  world  esteem'd  thy  father  honourable. 
But  I  did  find  him  still  mine  enemy : 
Thou  shouidst  have  better  pleas'd  me  with  this  deed, 
Hadst  thou  descended  from  another  house. 
But  fare  thee  well ;  thou  art  a  gallant  youth : 
I  would,  thou  hadst  told  me  of  another  father. 

[Exeunt  Fred.,  TVmn,  and  Le  Beau. 

CeL  Were  I  my  father,  coz,  would  I  do  this  ? 

OrL  I  am  more  proud  to  be  Sir  Rowland's  son, 
His  youngest  son,  and  would  not  cliange  that  call- 

ing» 
To  be  adopted  heir  to  Frederick. 

Ros.  My  father  lov'd  Sir  Rowland  as  his  soul. 
And  all  the  world  was  of  my  father's  mind : 
Had  I  before  known  this  young  man  his  son, 
1  should  have  given  him  tears  unto  ^entreaties, 
Ere  he  should  thus  have  ventur'd. 

CeL  Gentle  cousin, 

Let  us  go  thank  him,  and  encourage  him  : 
My  father's  rough  and  envious  disposition 
Sticks  me  at  heart.  —  Sir,  you  have  well  deserv'd : 
If  you  do  keep  your  promises  in  love 
But  justly,  as  you  have  exceeded  all  promise. 
Your  mistress  shall  be  happy. 

Ras.  [Cfiving  a  chain  from  her  neckJj  Gentleman, 
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Wear  this  for  me,  one  out  of  suits  with  fortube. 
That  could  give  more,  but  that  her  hand  lacks 

means.  — 
Siiall  we  go,  coz  ? 

CeL  Ay :  —  Fare  you  well,  fair  gentleman. 

OrL  Can  I  not  say  I  thank  you  ?  My  better  parts 
Are  all  thrown  down,  and  that  which  here  stands  up 
Is  but  a  quintaine,*'  a  mere  lifeless  block. 

Ros.  He  calls  us  back:  My  pride  fell  with  my 
fortunes ; 
ril  ask  him  what  he  would.  —  Did  you  call,  sir?  — 
Sir,  you  have  wrestled  well,  and  overthrown 
More  than  your  enemies. 

CeL  Will  you  go,  coz  ? 

Ros*  Have  with  you.  —  Fare  you  well. 

[Exeunt  Rosalind  and  Celia 
OrL  What  passion  hangs  these  weights  upon  my 
tongue  ? 
[  cannot  speak  to  her,  yet  she  urg'd  conference. 

Re-enter  Le  Beau. 

O,  poor  Orlando  !  thou  art  overthrown : 

Or  Charles,  or  something  weaker,  masters  thee. 

Le  Beau.  Good  sir,  I  do  in  friendship  counsel  you 
To  leave  this  place :  Albeit  you  have  deserv'd 
High  commendation,  true  applause,  and  love ; 

*'  A  fWtntotiK  was  a  fignre  set  up  for  Ulters  to  ran  at,  in  mock 
resemblance  of  a  tournament.  Tlie  first  and  simplest  form  was 
a  tree  or  post  with  a  shield  or  some  oHject  affixed  to  it :  afterwards 
a  cross  bar  was  fixed  to  the  top  of  the  post  turning  upon  a  pivot, 
having  a  broad  board  at  the  one  end.  and  a  bag  full  of  sand  stts> 
pended  at  the  other.  Sometimes  it  was  made  in  resemblance  of 
\  human  figure  holding  in  the  one  hand  a  shield  and  in  the  other 
a  bag  of  saad.  In  the  sport,  if  the  figure  were  struck  on  the  shield 
the  qaintaine  turned  on  its  pivot  and  hit  the  assailant  with  tbt 
saud  bag.  The  skill  consisted  in  striking  the  quintaine  dexterously 
so  as  to  avoid  the  blow. 
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Yet  such  is  now  the  duke's  condition,*' 
That  he  misconstrues  all  that  70U  hara  doAe. 
The  duke  is  humorous ;  what  he  is,  indeed* 
More  suits  you  to  conceire,  than  me  to  speak  of. 

OrL  I  thank  jou,  sir;  and  pray  you,  tell  me  this : 
Which  of  the  two  was  daughter  of  the  duke. 
That  here  was  at  the  wrestling  ? 

Le  Beau.  Neither  his  daughter,  if  we  judge  bv 
manners ; 
But  yet,  indeed,  the  smaller  'Ss  bis  daughter : 
The  other  is  daughter  to  the  banisb'd  Duke, 
And  here  detained  by  her  usurping  uncle. 
To  keep  his  daughter  company ;  whose  loves 
Are  dearer  than  the  natural  bond  of  sisters. 
But  I  can  tell  jx>u,  that  of  late  this  duke 
Hath  ta'en  displeasure  'gainst  his  gentle  niece. 
Grounded  upon  no  other  argumeiit, 
But  that  the  people  praise  her  for  lier  virtues. 
And  pity  her  for  her  good  father's  sake ; 
And,  on  my  life,  his  malice  'gainst  the  lady 
Will  suddenly  break  forth.  —  Sir,  fare  you  well : 
Hereafter,  in  a  better  world  than  this, 
I  shall  desire  more  love  and  knowledge  of  you* 

OrL  I  rest  much  bounden  to  you :  fare  you  well ! 

[Exit  Le  Beau. 
Thus  must  I  from  the  smoke  into  the  smother ; 
From  tyrant  duke,  unto  a  tyrant  brother.  — 
But  heavenly  Rosalind !  [Eadt 

1'  Spirit,  temper.  See  The  Merrkant  of  Venice,  Aet  L  te.  S, 
ooleS.  ■. 

^<  The  old  eopy  reads  fo/Zer,  which  to  evidently  wroB|f,  for  Roe* 
aliad  says  ia  the  next  scene  that  she  is  <<  more  than  rommoo  taH.' 
The  present  reading  is  Maloae's. 
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SCENE  m.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Celia  and  Rosalind. 

CeL  Why,  cousin ;  why,  Rosalind :  —  Cupid  have 
mercy  !  —  Not  a  word  1 
.  Ros.  Not  one  to  throw  at  a  dog. 

CeL  No,  thy  words  are  too  precious  to  be  cast 
away  upon  curs,  throw  some  of  them  at  me ;  come, 
lame  me  with  reasons. 

Ros.  Then  there  were  two  cousins  laid  up ;  when 
the  one  should  be  lam*d  with  reasons,  and  the  other 
mad  without  any. 

CeL  But  is  all  this  for  your  father  ? 

Ros.  No,  some  of  it  for  my  child's  father.'  O, 
how  full  of  briers  is  this  working-day  world ! 

CeL  They  are  but  burs,  cousin,  thrown  upon  thee 
in  holiday  foolery:  if  we  walk  not  in  the  trodden 
paths,  our  very  petticoats  will  catch  them. 

Ros.  I  could  shake  them  off  my  coat :  these  burs 
are  in  my  heart. 

CcL  Hem  them  away. 

Ros.  I  would  try,  if  I  could  cry  hem,  and  have 
him. 

CeL  Come,  come;  wrestle  with  thy  affections. 

Ros.  O !  they  take  the  ptirt  of  a  better  wrestler 
than  myself. 

CeL  O,  a  good  wish  u|>on  you !  you  will  try  in 

^  So  m  the  original.  Rowe  suggested  that  it  shonld  be  **  my 
ffttWs  child/'  and  that  reading  has  been  adopted  m  several  edi. 
tions.  Coleridge  says, — <<  Who  can  doubt  that  it  is  a  mistake 
for  <  my  father's  child/  meaning  herself  7  A  most  indelicate  anti 
cipation  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  Rosalind  without  reason ; — and 
besides,  what  a  strange  thought,  and  how  out  of  place,  and  unin 
telligible ! "  With  these  remarks  we  fully  agree,  yet  do  not  feet 
at  liberty  to  admit  the  change.  R 
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time,  LI)  despite  of  a  fall.  — ^  But,  turning  these  jests 
out  of  senrice,  let  us  talk  in  good  earnest :  Is  it 
possible,  on  such  a  sudden,  jou  should  fall  into  so 
Htrong  a  liking  with  old  Sir  Rowland's  youngest 
sou  ? 

Ros.  The  Duke  my  father  lov'd  his  father  dearly. 

CeL  Doth  it  therefore  ensue,  that  you  should  love 
his  son  dearly  ?  By  this  kind  of  chase,  I  should  hate 
him,  for  my  father  hated  his  father  dearly ; '  yet  1 
hate  not  Orlando. 

Ros*  No,  'faith,  hate  him  not,  for  my  sake. 

CeL  Why  should  I  not!  doth  he  not  deserve 
went* 

Ros.  Let  me  love  him  for  that ;  and  do  you  love 
him  because  I  do.  —  Look,  here  comes  the  duke. 

Cel  With  his  eyes  full  of  anger. 

Enter  Frederick,  mth  Lords. 

Fred,  Mistress,   despatch  you  with  your  safest 
haste. 
And  get  you  from  our  court. 

Ros.  Me,  uncle  ? 

Fred.  You,  cousin : 

Within  these  ten  days  if  that  thou  be'st  found 
So  near  our  public  court  as  twenty  miles. 
Thou  diest  for  it. 

Ros.  I  do  beseech  your  grace. 

Let  me  the  knowledge  of  my  fault  bear  with  me. 
If  with  myself  I  hold  intelligence, 

*  Shakespeare's  use  o(  dear  in  a  doable  sense  has  been  already 
iHusirated.     See  TwelAh  Night,  Act  v.  sc.  1,  note  S. 

'  Celia,  be  it  observed,  has  already  shown  that  she  has  no 
sympathy  with  her  father's  crime,  and  she  here  speaks  ironically, 
implying  the  severest  censure  upon  him  ;  her  meaning  apparently 
being,— <<  It  wa»  oecause  your  father  deserved  well  that  my  father 
bated  him ;  and  ought  I  not,  on  your  principle  of  reasoning,  to 
bate  OHando  for  the  same  cause  7  "  H. 
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Or  have  acquaintance  with  mine  own  desires ; 
If  that  I  do  not  dream,  or  be  not  frantic, 
(As  I  do  trust  I  am  not,)  then,  dear  uncle, 
Never  so  much  as  in  a  thought  unborn 
Did  I  offend  your  highness. 

Fred,  Thus  do  all  traitors  : 

If  their  purgation  did  consist  in  words. 
They  are  as  innocent  as  grace  itself:  — 
Let  it  suffice  thee,  that  I  trust  thee  not. 

Ros.  Yet  your  mistrust  cannot  make  me  n  trai- 
tor: 
Tell  me  whereon  the  likelihood  depends. 

FrexL  Thou  art  thy  father's  daughter ;    there*i» . 
enough. 

Ros,    So  was  I  when  your  highness  took   his 
dukedom ; 
So  was  1,  when  your  highness  banishM  him : 
Treason  is  not  inherited,  my  lord ; 
Or,  if  we  did  derive  it  from  our  friends. 
What's  that  to  me  ?  my  father  was  no  traitor : 
Then,  good  my  liege,  mistake  me  not  so  much, 
To  think  my  poverty  is  treacherous. 

CkL  Dear  sovereign,  hear  me  speak. 

Fred,  Ay,  Celia :  we  stay 'd  her  for  your  sake ; 
Else  had  she  with  her  father  rang'd  along. 

CeL  I  did  not  then  entreat  to  have  her  stay; 
It  was  your  pleasure,  and  your  own  remorse :  * 
I  was  too  young  that  time  to  value  her. 
But  now  I  know  her  :  if  she  be  a  traitor. 
Why,  so  am  I ;  we  have  still  slept  together, 
Rose  at  an  instant,  learn'd,  play'd,  eat  together ; 
And  wheresoe'er  we  went,  like  Juno's  swans. 
Still  we  went  coupled,  and  inseparable. 

*  Remorse  was  continually  used  by  the  old  writers  for  pityf  tkt 
rrieniings  of  compassion.  H. 
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/VedL  She  is  too  subtle  for  thee ;  and  her  sifiootlt- 
ness, 
Her  very  silence,  and  her  patience, 
Speak  to  the  people,  and  they  pity  her. 
Thou  art  a  fool :  she  robs  tliee  of  thy  name ; 
And  thou  wilt  show  more  bright,  and  seem  more 

virtuous, 
Wlien  she  ia  gone :  Then  open  not  thy  lips; 
Firm  and  ifrevoc^ble  is  my  doom 
Which  I  have  pass'd  upon  her :  she  is  banish'd. 

CeL  Pronounce  that  sentence,  then,  on  me,  my 
liege  : 
I  cannot  lire  out  of  her  company. 

Fred.    You  are  a  fool.  —  You,  niece,   provide 
yourself : 
If  you  out-stay  the  time,  upon  mine  honour. 
And  in  the  greatness  of  my  word,  you  die. 

[Exeunt  Frederick  and  Lords. 

CeL  O,  my  poor  Rosalind  !  whither  wilt  thou  go? 
Wilt  thou  change  fathers  ?     I  will  give  thee  mine. 
I  charge  thee,  be  not  thou  more  griev'd  than  I  am. 

Ros,  1  have  more  cause. 

Cel  Tliou  hast  not,  cousin. 

Pr*ythee,  be  cheerful :  know'st  thou  not  the  duke 
Hath  banished  me,  his  daughter  ? 

Ros.  That  he  hath  not. 

OL  No  ?  bath  not  ?     Rosalind  lacks,  then,  thi: 
love 
Wliich  teacheth  thee  that  thou  and  1  am  one  : 
Shall  we  be  sunderM  1  shall  we  part,  sweet  girl  I 
No ;  let  my  father  seek  another  heir. 
Therefore,  devise  with  me  how  we  may  fly, 
Whither  to  go,  and  what  to  bear  with  us : 
And  do  not  seek  to  take  tlie  charge  upon  you, 
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To  bear  your  griefs  yourself,  and  leave  me  out ; 
For,  by  this  heaven,  now  at  our  sorrows  pale, 
Say  what  thou  canst,  I'll  go  along  with  thee. 

Ros.  Why,  whither  shall  we  go  1 

CeL  To  seek  my  uncle  in  the  forest  of  Arden. 

Ros.  Alas,  what  danger  will  it  be  to  us. 
Maids  as  we  are,  to  travel  forth  so  far ! 
Beauty  provoketh  thieves  sooner  than  gold. 

CeL  ril  put  myself  in  poor  and  mean  attire, 
And  with  a  kind  of  umber  ^  smirch  my  face ; 
The  like  do  you  :  so  shall  we  pass  along. 
And  never  stir  assailants. 

Ros.  Were  it  not  better, 

Because  that  I  am  more  than  common  tall. 
That  I  did  suit  me  all  points  like  a  man  ? 
A  gallant  curtle-axe  "^  u|>on  my  thigh, 
A  boar-spear  in  my  hand ;  and,  in  my  heart 
Lie  there  what  hidden  woman's  fear  there  will. 
We'll  have  a  swashing '  and  n  martial  outside ; 
As  many  other  mannish  cowards  have, 
That  do  out-face  it  with  their  semblances. 

CeL  What  shall  1  call  thee,  when  thou  art  a  man  ! 

Ros.  I'll  have  no  worse  a  name  than  Jove's  own 
page; 
And  therefore  look  you  call  me  Ganymede. 
But  \k  hat  will  you  be  call'd  ? 

Cel   Something  that  hath  a  reference  to  my  state : 
i\  '  longer  Celia,  but  Aliena. 

Umber  was  a  dusky,  yellow-coloured  earth,  brought  from 
Umuria  in  Italy. 

7  This  was  one  of  the  old  words  for  a  ctUlasSf  or  short,  erooked 
sword.     It  was  variously  spelled,  courtlas,  cotirtlax.  cui'tlax. 

s  Swashing  is  dashing,  swaggering.  Thus,  in  Fuller's  Wor 
ihies  of  England  :  <<  A  ruffian  is  the  same  with  a  swaggerer,  so 
called,  because  endeavouring  to  make  that  side  swag  or  weigh 
down,  whereon  he  engageth.  The  same  also  with  svash-buckU. 
from  swashing  or  making  a  noise  on  bucklers.''  H. 
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Ros.  But,  cousin,  what  if  we  assajM  to  steal 
The  clownish  fool  out  of  your  father's  court  1 
Would  he  not  be  a  comfort  to  our  travel  ' 

CeL  He'll  go  along  o'er  the  wide  world  with  me 
Leave  me  alone  to  woo  him :  Let's  away, 
And  get  our  jewels  and  our  wealth  together  ; 
Devise  the  fittest  time,  and  safest  way 
To  hide  us  from  pursuit  that  will  be  made 
After  my  flight :  Now  go  we  in  content. 
To  liberty,  and  not  to  banishment  [ExemU. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  L     The  Forest  of  Arden. 

Enter  Duke,  Amiens,  and  other  Lords,  in  the  dress 
of  Foresters, 

Duke.  Now,  my  co-mates,  and  brothers  in  exile. 
Hath  not  old  custom  made  this  hfe  more  sweet 
Than  that  of  painted  pomp  ?    Are  not  these  woods 
More  iree  from  peril  than  the  envious  court  ? 
Here  feel  we  not  the  penalty  of  Adam.* 


*  So  in  the  ori^ual.  Theobald  proposed  to  change  not  into 
butt  ^^^  ^®  change  has  been  generally  received.  Boswell  and 
CaJdeeott  argue, — «  Surely  the  old  reading  is  right,  <  Here  we 
ftel  notf  do  rtol  suffer  froniy  the  penalty  of  Adam,  the  seasons' 
difference ;  for  when  the  winter's  wind  blows  upon  my  body,  I 
fmile  and  say/  "  &c.  To  which  it  may  be  replied,  if  he  did  not 
feel  the  things  in  question,  why  should  he  say, — "These  are 
counsellors  that  feelingiy  persuade  me  what  I  am  ?  "  So  thai  with 
mot  we  cannot  make  the  sentence  harmonize,  as  it  is  usually  point- 
ed :  if  seasotts*  difference  be  road  as  in  apposition  with  pettalty  of 
Adam,  we  %  ^  no  way  but  to  change  noi  into  but.     On  the  olhu* 
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The  fteasoiis'  difference,  as  the  icy  faug, 
And  churlish  chiding  of  the  winter's  wind,  — 
Which  when  it  bites  and  blows  upon  my  body, 
Bven  till  I  shrink  witli  cold,  1  smile,  and  say, 
This  is  no  flattery,  —  these  are  counsellors 
That  feelingly  persuade  me  what  I  am. 
Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity. 
Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous. 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head ;  * 
And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt, 
Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing. 

Ami.    1  would   not   change   it :    Happy  is  youf 
grace. 
That  can  translate  the  stubbornness  of  fortune 
Into  so  quiet  and  so  sweet  a  style. 

Duke.  Come,  shall  we  go  and  kill  us  venison  ? 

uaud,  but  makes  the  passage  equally  incongruous,  not  indeed  with 
itself,  but  with  the  matter  referred  to.  The  Poet  had  no  authority 
for  regarding  the  seasons*  difference  as  the  penalty  of  Adam :  that 
was  ordained  in  the  constitution  of  nature,  not  superinduced  aAer 
the  fall.  The  penalty  which  the  Duke  and  his  co-mates  were  ex* 
empt  from,  is  — "  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread." 
And  this  exactly  agrees  with  what  is  said  of  them  in  the  first  scene 
of  the  play^  that  they  "  6eet  the  time  carelessly  as  they  did  in  the 
golden  world."  On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  have  little  hesitation 
in  following  the  pointing  proposed  by  Mr.  Whiter  and  adopted  by 
Knight.  H. 

*  The  "  precious  Jewel "  in  the  toad's  head  was  not  his  bright 
eye,  as  \s  sometimes  supposed,  but  one  of  the  ^*  secret  wonders  ol 
nature,"  which  exist  no  longer  *^  in  the  faith  of  reason."  Accord* 
ing  to  Edward  Fenton,  it  was  found  in  tlie  heads  of  old,  and  large, 
and  especially  he  toads,  and  was  of  great  value  for  its  moral  and 
medicinal  virtues.  Of  course  so  precious  a  thing,  being  rather 
hard  to  find,  was  oflcn  counterfeited,  and  there  was  an  infallible 
test  for  distinguishing  the  counterfeit  from  the  true :  "  You  shall 
know  whether  the  toad-stone  be  the  right  and  perfect  stone  or  not. 
Hold  the  stone  before  a  toad,  so  that  he  may  see  it ;  and  if  it  be 
a  right  and  true  stone  the  toad  will  leap  towards  it,  and  make  as 
tUoogfa  be  would  snatch  iu  He  eovielh  so  much  that  man  should 
have  that  stone."  H. 
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And  yet  ii  irka  ^  me,  the  poor  dappled  fools, 
Being  native  burghers  of  this  desert  city. 
Should,  in  their  own  confines,  with  forked  heads  ^ 
(lave  their  round  haunches  gor'd. 

1  Lord,  Indeed,  my  lord 

The  melancholy  Jaques  grieves  at  tliat ; 
And,  in  that  kind,  swears  you  do  more  usurp 
Than  doth  your  brother  that  hath  banish'd  you. 
To^ay,  my  lord  of  Amiens  cmd  myself 
Did  steal  behind  him,  as  he  lay  along 
Under  an  oak,  whose  antique  root  peeps  out 
Upon  the  brook  that  brawls  along  this  wood ; 
To  the  which  place  a  poor  sequester'd  stag. 
That  from  the  hunter's  aim  had  ta'en  a  hurt, 
Did  come  to  languish :  and,  indeed,  my  lord, 
The  wretched  anioial  heav'd  forth  such  groans. 
That  their  discharge  did  stretch  his  leathern  coaf 
Almost  to  bursting ;  and  the  big  round  tears 
Cours'd  one  another  down  his  innocent  nose 
[n  piteous  chase ;  and  thus  the  hairy  fool, 
Miaeh  marked  of  the  melancholy  Jaques, 
Stood  on  the  extremest  verge  of  the  swift  brook, 
Aagmenting  it  with  tears. 

Duke.  But  what  said  Jaques  \ 

Did  he  not  moralize  this  spectacle  1 

'  That  is,  it  gives  me  pain.    The  verb  irk  has  gone  oot  of  use 
but  its  sense  survives  in  the  adjective  irksome.  u. 

*  Barbed  arrows.  h. 

*  It  was  an  ancient  notion  that  a  deer,  being  closely  pursued 
flceth  to  a  ryver  or  ponde,  and  roreth,  cryeth,  and  wepetli,  when 

to  is  take/'  Drayton  in  the  thirteenth  song  of  his  Poly43Ibion 
has  a  fine  description  of  a  deer-hunt,  which  he  winds  up  with  an 
allusion  to  the  same  matter : 

**  He  who  the  mourner  is  to  his  own  dying  corse, 
Upon  the  ruthless  earth  his  precious  tears  lets  fall." 
And  in  a  note  upon  the  passage  he  adds. — "  The  hart  weepeth  at 
his  dying  *  his  tears  are  held  precious  in  medicine  "  H. 
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1  Lord  O !  768,  into  a  thousand  similes. 
First,  for  his  weeping  into  the  needless  ^  stream ; 
"  Poor  deer,"  quoth  he,  '« thou  mak'st  a  testament 
As  worldlings  do,  giving  thy  sum  of  more 

To  that  which  hath  too  much." '  Then,  being  there 

alone. 
Left  and  abandonM  of  his  velvet  friend ; 
»♦  'Tis  right,"  quoth  he ;  •*  this  misery  doth  part 
The  flux  of  company."     Anon,  a  careless  herd. 
Full  of  the  pasture,  jumps  along  by  him, 
And  never  stays  to  greet  him  :  '« Ay,"  quoth  Jaques, 
**  Sweep  on,  you  fat  and  greasy  citizens ; 
'TIS  just  the  fashion :  Wherefore  do  you  look 
Upon  that  poor  and  broken  bankrupt  there  1 " 
Thus  most  invectively  he  pierceth  through 
The  body  of  the  country,  city,  court, 
Yea,  and  of  this  our  life ;  swearing  that  we 
Are  mere  usurpers,  tyrants,  and  what's  worse, 
To  fright  the  animals,  and  to  kill  them  up. 
In  their  assigned  and  native  dwelUng-place. 

Duke.  And  did  you  leave  him  in  this  contempla- 
tion 1 

2  Lord,  We  did,  my  lord,  weeping  and  comment- 

ing 
(Jpon  the  sobbing  deer. 

Duke.  Show  me  the  place  : 

[  love  to  cope  him  in  these  sullen  fits, 
For  then  he's  full  of  matter. 

2  Lord.  I'll  bring  you  to  him  straight     [Examt 

*  That  b,  the  stream  that  needed  not  such  a  supply. 
'  So  in  3  Henry  VI.,  Act  v.  sc.  4  : 

M  With  tearful  eyes  add  water  to  the  sea, 
And  give  more  strength  to  that  which  hath  too  wmck  ' 
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Tills  is  no  place;  this  house  is  .but  a  butcliery: 
Abhor  it,  fear  it,  do  not  enter  it 

OrL    Why,  whither,  Adam,  wouldst  thou  have 
ine  go  ? 

Adam.  No  matter  whither,  so  jou  come  not  here. 

OrL  >Vimt !  wouldst  thou  have  me  go  and  be^ 
my  food  1 
Or  with  a  base  and  boisterous  sword  enforce 
A  thievish  living  on  the  common  road  1 
This  I  must  do,  or  know  not  what  to  do ; 
Yet  this  I  will  not  do,  do  how  I  can : 
1  rather  will  subject  me  to  the  malice 
Of  a  diverted  blood,*  and  bloody  brother. 

Adam.    But  do   not  so :   I   have   five  himdred 
crowns, 
The  thrifty  hire  I  sav'd  under  your  Either, 
Which  I  did  store,  to  be  my  foster-nurse. 
When  service  should  in  my  old  limbs  lie  lame, 
And  unregarded  age  in  corners  thrown : 
Take  that ;  and  He  that  doth  the  ravens  feed, 
Y'ca,  providently  caters  for  the  sparrow, 
Be  comfort  to  my  age !     Here  is  the  gold : 
All  this  I  give  you.     Let  me  be  your  servant : 
Though  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and  lusty ; 
For  in  my  youth  i  never  did  apply 
Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  in  my  blood ; 
Nor  did  not  with  unbashful  forehead  woo 
The  means  of  weakness  and  debility : 
Therefore,  my  age  is  as  a  lusty  winter, 
Frosty,  but  kindly.     Let  me  go  with  you  : 
I'll  do  the  service  of  a  younger  man 
In  all  your  business  and  necessities. 

OrL  O,  good  old  man !  how  well  in  thee  appears 

'  Thai  18,  blood  tnrned  out  of  a  course  of  imtnra ;  afiiBcrionf) 
aKcnatcKl. 
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Tiie  constant  service  of  the  antique  world, 
When  service  sweat  for  duty,  not  for  meedl 
Thou  art  not  for  the  fashion  of  these  times, 
Where  none  will  sweat,  but  for  promotion ; 
And  having  that,  do  choke  their  service  up 
Even  with  the  having :  it  is  not  so  with  thee. 
But,  poor  old  man,  thou  prun'st  a  rotten  tree, 
That  cannot  so  much  as  a  blossom  yield, 
In  lieu  of  all  thy  pains  and  husbandry. 
But  come  thy  ways,  weMl  go  along  together ; 
And  ere  we  have  thy  youthful  wages  spent. 
We'll  light  upon  some  settled  low  content. 

Adam.  Master,  go  on,  and  I  will  follow  thee, 
To  the  last  gasp,  with  truth  and  loyalty. — 
From  seventeen  years  till  now  almost  fourscore 
Here  lived  I,  but  now  live  here  no  more. 
At  seventeen  years  many  their  fortunes  seek ; 
But  at  fourscore  it  is  too  late  a  week :  * 
Yet  fortune  cannot  recompense  me  better. 
Than  to  die  well,  and  not  my  master's  debtor. 

[ExearU. 

SCENE  rV.     The  Forest  of  Arden. 

Enter  Rosalind  for  Ganymede^  Celia  for  Aliena^ 
and  Touchstone. 

Ros.  O  Jupiter !  how  weary  are  my  spirits  ! 

Touch,  1  care  not  for  my  spirits,  if  my  legs  were 
not  weary. 

Ros.  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  disgrace  my 
man's  apparel,  and  to  wy  Uke  a  woman;  but  J 
must  comfort  the  weaker  vessel,  as   doublet  and 

'  la  return  for.     See  The  Two  Gentlemeo  of  Verona,  Act  ii 
sc.  1y  note  6. 
<  An  mdefinite  period ;  anMwhat  too  Imte.  ft 
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hose  ought  to  show  itself  courageous  to  petticoat : 
therefore,  courage !  good  Aliena. 

CeL  I  pray  you,  bear  with  me;  I  can  go  no 
further. 

Touch,  For  my  part,  I  had  rather  bear  with  you, 
than  bear  you :  yet  I  should  bear  no  cross,'  if  I  did 
bear  you ;  for  I  think  you  have  no  money  in  your 
purse. 

Ros,  Well,  this  is  the  forest  of  Arden. 

Touch.  Ay,  now  am  I  in  Arden ;  the  more  fool 
1 :  when  I  was  at  home  I  was  in  a  better  place ; 
but  travellers  must  be  content. 

Ros.  Ay,  be  so,  good  Touchstone.  —  Look  you  ; 
who  comes  here  7  a  young  man,  and  an  old,  in 
solemn  talk. 

Enter  Corin  and  Silvius. 

CJbr.  That  is  the  way  to  make  her  scorn  you  stilL 

i9il  O  Corin,  that  thou  knew'st  how  1  do  love 
her! 

Cbr.  I  partly  guess ;  for  I  have  lov'd  ere  now. 

SiL  No,  Corin,  being  old,  thou  canst  not  guess ; 
Though  in  thy  youth  thou  wast  as  true  a  lover 
As  ever  sigh'd  upon  a  midnight  pillow : 
But  if  thy  love  were  ever  like  to  mine, 
(As  sure  I  think  did  never  man  love  so,) 
How  many  actions  most  ridiculous 
Hast  thou  been  drawn  to  by  thy  fantasy  1 

Cor,  Into  a  thousand  that  I  have  forgotten. 

SiL  O  !  thou  didst  then  ne'er  love  so  heartily : 
If  thou  remember'st  not  the  sHghtest  folly 
That  ever  love  did  make  thee  run  into, 

•  A  crotf  was  a  piece  of  money  stamped  with  a  cross ',  on  thii 
Shakespeare  often  qaibbles.    See  Love's  Laboor's  Lost,  Act  i 

96.  S.ttOUl3. 
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Tbou  hafit  not  lo?*d  : 

Or  if  thou  hast  not  sat  as  I  do  now« 

Wearying  thy  hearer  in  thy  mistress*  praise, 

Thou  hast  not  lovM : 

Or  if  thou  hast  not  broke  from  company* 

Abruptly,  as  my  passion  now  makes  me» 

Thou  hast  not  lov'd. 

0  Phebe,  Phebe,  Phebe  !  [Exit  SiLVius 
Ros.    Alas,   poor   shepherd !    searching   of  thy 

wound, 

1  have  by  hard  adventure  found  mine  own. 

Touch,  And  I  mine.  I  remember,  when  I  was 
in  love,  I  broke  bay  sword  upon  a  stone,  and  bid 
him  take  that  for  coming  a-night^  to  Jane  Smile : 
and  I  remember  the  kissing  of  her  batler,'  and  the 
cow*8  dugs  that  her  pretty  cliapp'd  liands  had  milk'd: 
and  I  remember  the  wooing  of  a  peascod  instead 
of  her ;  from  whom  ^  I  took  two  cods,  and,  giving 
her  them  again,  said  with  weepihg  tears,  <«  Wear 
these  for  my  sake."  We,  that  are  true  lovers,  run 
into  strange  capers ;  but  as  all  is  mortal  in  nature, 
so  is  all  nature  in  love  mortal  *  in  folly. 

Ros,  Thou  speak*st  wiser  than  thou  art  *ware  of. 

Touch,  Nay,  I  shall  ne*er  be  Vare  of  mine  own 
wit,  till  I  break  my  sliins  against  it. 

Ros,  Jove  !  Jove  !  this  shepherd's  passion 
Is  much  upon  my  fashion. 

Touch,  And  mine ;  but  it  grows  something  stale 
with  me. 

*  An  mstrnment  with  which  washera  beat  clothes. 

'  That  is,  from  his  mistress.  Cod  was  formerly  used  for  the 
ihell  of  peas,  what  we  now  call  the  pod.  Pea-pods  seem  to  have 
been  worn  sometimes  for  ornament.  Thus  Camden,  speaking  of 
Richard  II.,  in  his  Remains :  **  He  also  used  a  peascod  branch 
with  the  cods  open,  and  the  peas  oat,  as  it  is  upon  his  robe  in  hii: 
monument  at  Westminster.  M. 

4  Mortal  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  extreme  j  as  we  still  some 
*imes  say  mortal  greai,  mortal  tall.  H. 
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CeL  I  pray  jou,  one  of  jou  quesdoo  jond*  nian« 
[f  he  for  gold  will  give  us  any  f(K>d: 
I  faint  almost  to  death. 

Touch,  Holla,  j<m  clown  ! 

Ros.  Peace,  fool :  he's  not  thy  kinfman. 

Cor.  Who  calls? 

Touch.  Your  betters,  sir. 

Cor.  Else  are  they  very  wretched. 

Ros.  Peace !  I  say.  -* 

Good  even  to  yoa,  friend. 

Cor.  And  to  you,  gentle  sir,  and  to  you  all. 

Ros.  I  pr*ythee,  shepherd,  if  that  love,  or  gold. 
Can  in  this  desert  place  buy  entertainment, 
Bring  us  where  we  may  rest  ourselves,  and  feed : 
Here's  a  young  maid  with  travel  much  oppressed, 
And  faints  for  succour. 

Cor.  Fair  sir,  I  pity  her, 

And  wish,  for  her  sake  more  than  for  mine  own^ 
My  fortunes  were  more  able  to  relieve  her ; 
But  I  am  shepherd  to  another  man, 
Aind  do  not  shear  the  fleeces  that  I  graze : 
My  master  is  of  ehuriish  dispomtion. 
And  little  recks  *  to  find  the  way  to  heaven 
By  doing  deeds  of  hospitality. 
Besides,  his  cote,'  his  flocks,  and  bounds  of  feed, 
Are  now  on  sale ;  and  at  our  sheepcote  now. 
By  reason  of  his  absence,  there  is  nothing 
That  you  will  feed  on  :  but  what  is,  come  see, 
And  in  my  voice  ^  most  welcome  shall  you  be. 

Ros.  What  is  he  that  shall  buy  his  flock  and 
pasture? 

*  Littlo  AiTM.    The  seue  of  reek  appears  in  ov  word  rtck 

/«ff.  H. 

*  Thai  it,  col  or  eoeUge ;  the  wofd  is  still  used  ia  its  eompoand 
form,  as  sheepcote  in  the  nest  line. 

^  As  iar  as  I  have  a  voice,  hare  the  power  to  bid  joo  welcome 
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Cor.  That  young  swain  that  you  saw  here  but 
erewhile, 
That  little  cares  for  buying  any  thing. 

Ros.  I  pray  thee,  if  it  stand  with  honesty, 
Buy  thou  the  cottage,  pasture,  and  the  flock, 
\nd  thou  shalt  have  to  pay  for  it  of  us. 

CeL  And  we  will  mend  thy  wages.     I  like  this 
place, 
And  willingly  could  waste  my  time  in  it. 

Cor,  Assuredly,  the  thing  is  to  be  sold. 
Go  with  me :  if  you  like,  upon  report. 
The  soil,  the  profit,  and  this  kind  of  life, 
I  will  your  very  faithful  feeder  be. 
And  buy  it  with  your  gold  right  suddenly.  [Eketmt 

SCENE  V.     Another  part  of  the  Forest. 
Enter  Amiens,  Jaques,  and  others. 

Song. 

JhnL       Under  the  greenwood  tree 

Who  loves  to  lie  with  me. 

And  turn  *  his  merry  note 

Unto  the  sweet  bird's  throat, 
Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither: 

Here  shall  he  see  no  enemy 
But  winter  and  rough  weather. 

Jaq,  More,  more  !  I  pr'ythee,  more. 
Ami.    It  will   make  you   melancholy,  monsieur 
Jaques. 

Jaq.  I  thank  it    More !  I  pr'ythee,  more.    I  can 

'  Pope  altered  turn  to  tune.    That  the  old  copy  was  right 
appears  from  a  line  in  Hall's  Satires : 

**  While  threadbare  Martial  tumt  his  merry  note." 
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suck  raelancholj  out  of  a  song,  as  a  weasel  sucks 
eggs.     More!  I  pr'jrthee,  more. 

Am.  My  voice  is  ragged ;  I  know  I  cannot 
please  you. 

Jaq.  I  do  not  desire  jou  to  please  me ;  I  do 
desire  you  to  sing  :  Come,  more ;  another  stanza  : 
Call  you  them  stanzas  ? 

Ami.  What  you  will,  monsieur  Jaques. 

Jaq.  Nay,  I  care  not  for  their  names ;  they  owe 
me  nothing :  *  Will  you  sing  7 

Ami.  More  at  your  request,  than  to  please  my 
self. 

Jaq.  Well,  then,  if  ever  I  thank  any  man,  I'll 
tliank  you  :  but  that  they  call  compliment  is  Uke 
the  encounter  of  two  dog-apes ;  and  when  a  man 
thanks  me  heartily,  methinks,  I  have  given  him 
a  penny,  and  he  renders  me  the  beggarly  thanks. 
Come,  sing ;  and  you  that  will  not,  hold  your 
tongues. 

Ami.  Well,  111  end  the  song.  —  Sirs,  cover  the 
while ;  the  Duke  will  drink  under  this  tree.  —  He 
hath  been  all  this  day  to  look  you. 

Jaq.  And  I  have  been  all  this  day  to  avoid  him. 
He  is  too  disputable '  for  my  company :  I  think  of 
as  many  matters  as  he ;  hnt  I  give  Heaven  thanks, 
and  make  no  boast  of  them.  Come,  warble; 
come. 

*  This  has  ibe  appearance  of  being  a  legal  phrase,  ami  Mr. 
Caldecott  says  it  refers  to  the  words  nomina  /aceref  id  the  Roman 
law.  In  the  Pandects,  nomina  facere  means  to  enter  an  account, 
because  not  only  the  sums,  but  the  names  of  the  parties  are  en* 
lercd.  Cicero  uses  nomina  facere  for  to  lend  money,  and  nomen 
solvere  for  to  pay  a  debt ;  and  in  Livy  we  have  nomen  transcribere 
in  alium  for  to  transfer  a  debt  to  another.  H. 

^  That  is,  disputatious.  The  use  of  the  passive  form  in  an 
active  sense  and  riee  versa,  was  quite  common  in  the  Poet's  time 

H. 
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Song. 

JUL        Who  doth  ambition  shon, 

And  loves  to  live  i*  the  sun, 

Seeking  the  food  he  eats, 

And  pleasM  with  what  he  gets, 
Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither: 

Here  shall  he  see  no  enemy 
But  winter  and  rough  weather. 

Jaq.  1*11  give  70U  a  verse  to  this  note,  that  I 
made  yesterday  in  despite  of  my  invention. 
Ami.  And  I'll  sing  it. 
Jaq.  Thus  it  goes  : 

If  it  do  come  to  pass, 

That  any  man  turn  ass. 

Leaving  his  wealth  and  ease, 

A  stubborn  will  to  please, 
Ducdione,  ducd^me,  ducd^e :  * 

Here  shall  he  see  gross  foob  at  he. 
An  if  he  will  come  to  me. 

Ami.  What's  that  ducdame  f 

Jaq.  Tis  a  Greek  invocation,  to  call  fools  into  a 
circle.  I'll  go  sleep  if  I  can ;  if  I  cannot,  111  rail 
against  all  the  first-bofn  of  Egypt* 

Ami.  And  I'll  go  seek  the  Duke :  his  banquet  is 
prepar'd.  [Exeunt  severally, 

*  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  reads  due  ad  m«,  bring  him  to  me,  which 
pves  the  right  meaning ;  bat  the  transposition  was  doubtless  Inten 
tional.  H. 

•  A  proverbial  expression  for  high-born  persons. 
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SCENE   VI.     The  same. 

Enter  Orlando  and  Adam. 

Adam.  Dear  master,  I  caii  go  no  Either:  O,  1 
die  for  food !  Here  lie  I  down,  and  measure  out 
my  grave.     Farewell,  kind  master. 

OrL  Why,  how  wow,  Adam !  no  greater  lieart 
in  thee  1  Live  a  little  ;  comfort  a  little ;  cheer  thy- 
self a  little :  If  this  uncouth  forest  yield  any  thing 
ravage,  I  will  either  be  food  for  it,  or  bring  it  for 
food  to  thee.  Thy  conceit  is  nearer  death  than  thy 
powers.  For  my  sake  be  comfortable ;  hold  deatli 
awhile  at  the  arm's  end :  1  will  here  be  with  thee 
presently ;  and  if  I  bring  thee  not  something  to  eat, 
111  give  thee  leave  to  die;  but  if  thou  diest  before 
I  come,  thou  art  a  mocker  of  my  labour.  Well 
said!*  thou  look'st  chcerly;  and  I'll  be  with  thee 
quickly.  —  Yet  tluMi  liest  in  the  bleak  air :  come,  1 
will  bear  thee  to  some  shelter ;  and  thou  shalt  not 
die  for  lack  of  a  dinner,  if  tliere  live  any  thing  in 
this  deeejt.     Cheerly,  good  Adam  !  [Exeunt 

SCENE  VII.     The  same. 
A  table  set  out. 

Enter  DuiLE,  AifiSNS,  Lords,  and  others.  " 

Duke.  I  think  he  be  transform 'd  into  a  beast ; 
For  I  can  nowhere  find  him  like  a  man. 

1  Lord.  My  lord,  he  is  but  even  now  gone  hence 
Here  was  he  merry,  hearing  of  a  song. 
.    Duke.  If  he,  compact  of  jars,  grow  musical, 

'  A  poras^  uf  the  lime,  meanm|^  the  Mine  as  our  weli  doite  / 

u 
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We  shall  have  shortly  discord  in  the  spheres.  — 
Go,  seek  him ;  tell  him  I  would  speak  with  him 

Enter  Jaques. 

1  Lord.  He  saves  my  labour  by  his  own  approach. 

Duke.  Why,  how  now,  monsieur  !  what  a  life  is 
this, 
That  your  poor  friends  must  woo  your  company ! 
What!  you  look  merrily. 

Jaq.  A  fool,  a  fool !  —  I  met  a  fool  i'  the  forest, 
A.  motley  fool ;  — a  miserable  world ! 
As  I  do  Uve  by  food,  I  met  a  fool. 
Who  laid  him  down  and  bask*d  him  in  the  sun, 
And  railM  on  lady  Fortune  in  good  terms. 
In  good  set  terms,  —  and  yet  a  motley  fool. 
"  Good  morrow,  fool,"  quoth  I :  '♦  No,  sir,"  quoth 

he, 
•*  Call  me  not  fool,  till  heaven  hath  sent  me  fortune." ' 
And  then  he  drew  a  dial  from  his  poke,* 
And,  looking  on  it  with  lack-lustre  eye, 
Says  very  wisely,  »*  It  is  ten  o'clock  : 
Thus  may  w^  see,"  quoth  he,  "  how  the  world  wags : 
Tis  but  an  hour  ago  since  it  was  nine. 
And  after  one  hour  more  'twill  be  eleven ; 
And  so  from  hour  to  hour  we  ripe  and  ripe, 
And  then  from  hour  to  hour  we  rot  and  rot ; 
And  thereby  hangs  a  tale."     When  I  did  hear 
The  motley  fool  thus  moral  on  the  time, 
My  lungs  began  to  crow  like  chanticleer, 
That  fools  should  be  so  deep-contemplative; 
And  I  did  laugh,  sans  intermission. 
An  hour  by  his  dial.  —  O,  noble  fool ! 
A  worth)  fool !     Motley's  the  only  wear. 

*  Alluding  to  the  proverb.  Forttma  /avet  faiuk. 

*  Pocket,  or  pouch. 
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Duke.  What  fool  is  this  ? 

Jaq,  O,  worthy  fool !  —  One  that  hath   been   0 
courtier, 
And  says,  if  ladies  be  but  young  and  fair. 
They  have  the  gift  to  know  it ;  and  in  his  brain, 
Which  is  as  dry  as  the  remainder  biscuit 
After  a  voyage,  he  hath  strange  places  cramm'd 
With  observation,  the  which  he  vents 
In  mangled  forms.  —  O,  that  I  were  a  fool ! 
I  am  ambitious  for  a  motley  coat. 

Duke,  Thou  shalt  have  one. 

Jaq.  It  is  my  only  suit ;  * 

Provided,  that  you  weed  your  better  judgments 
Of  all  opinion  that  grows  rank  in  them, 
That  1  am  wise.     I  must  have  liberty 
Withal,  as  large  a  charter  as  the  wind, 
To  blow  on  whom  I  please  ;  for  so  fools  have : 
And  they  that  are  most  galled  with  my  folly. 
They  most  must  laugh.  And  why,  sir,  must  they  so  1 
The  why  is  plain  as  way  to  parish  Church  : 
He,  that  a  fool  doth  very  wisely  hit. 
Doth  very  foolishly,  altliough  he  smart. 
Not  to  seem  senseless  of  the  bob;  if  not. 
The  wise  man's  folly  is  anatbmiz'd, 
Even  by  the  squandering  glances  of  the  fool. 
Invest  me  in  my  motley  ;  give  me  leave 
To  speak  my  mind,  and  I  will  through  and  through 
Cleanse  the  foul  body  of  the  infected  world. 
If  they  will  patiently  receive  my  medicine. 

Duke*  Fie  on  thee  !  I  can  tell  what  thou  wouldst  do. 

Jaq,  What,  for  a  counter,*  would  I  do,  but  good  1 


'  A  quibble  between  -petition  and  dress  is  here  intended. 

■•  About  the  time  when  this  play  was  written,  the  French  f'>lw^ 
ten,  i.  e.,  pieces  of  false  money  used  as  a  means  of  reckoning 
Nrere  brouj^t  into  use  in  England 
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Duke,  Most  mischievous  foul  sin,  in  chidiug  sin : 
For  thou  thjself  hast  been  a  libertine. 
As  sensual  as  the  brutish  sting  itself; 
And  all  the  embossed  sores,  and  headed  evils. 
That  thou  with  licence  of  free  foot  hast  caught, 
Wuuldst  thou  disgorge  into  the  general  world. 

Jmq^  Whj,  who  cries  out  on  pride, 
That  can  therein  tax  any  private  party  1 
Doth  it  not  flow  as  hugely  as  the  sea, 
Till  that  the  wearer's  very  means  do  ebb  ? 
Wliat  woman  in  the  city  do  I  name. 
When  that  I  say,  the  city-woman  bears 
The  cost  of  princes  on  unworthy  shoulders  t 
Who  can  come  in,  and  say  that  I  meaa  her. 
When  such  a  one  as  she,  such  is  her  neighbour  ? 
Or  what  is  he  of  basest  function. 
That  says  his  bravery  •  is  not  on  my  cost. 
Thinking  that  I  mean  him,  but  therein  suits 
His  folly  to  the  mettle  of  my  speech  ? 
There,  then  ;  how  then  ?  what  then  1     Let  me  see 

wherein 
My  tongue  hath  wrong'd  him :  if  it  do  him  right, 
Then  he  hath  wrong'd  himself:  if  he  be  free, 
Why,  then  my  taxing  like  a  wild  goose  flies, 
(Jnclaim'd  of  any  man.'  —  But  who  comes  here  1 

*  So  in  the  original :  a  strange  reading,  hard  to  retain,  hut 
harder  to  alter.  Pope  changed  it  to  *«  vei-y  verj  means,"  which  is 
flat  enough  :  nevertheless,  it  has  been  generally  adopted.  Weary, 
if  it  be  the  right  word,  doubtless  means  exhausted,  Mr.  Whilet 
explains  it,  —  "  Till  the  very  means,  being  toearied  out,  do  ebb ; " 
tvhich  justifies  the  sense,  though  not  the  langtiage,  of  the  passage. 

H. 

*  Bravery  is  fine  showy  dress  and  equipage. 

'  Ben  Jonson's  Every  Man  out  of  His  Humour  was  first  arted 
in  1599,  and  probably  written  before  As  You  Like  It.  The  char 
actcr  of  Asper,  wherein  the  author  clearly  personates  himself,  Is  in 
Mime  respects  quite  similar  to  that  of  Jaques ;  insomuch  thai  a 
writnr  in  the  Pictorial  Shakespeare  thinks  the  latter  to  have  been 
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^c^ 


Enter  Oblando,  with  his  swerd  drawn. 

Orl^  Forbear,  and  eat  no  more. 

Jag.  Whj,  I  have  eat  none  yet. 

Orl  Nor  shalt  not,  till  necessitj  be  serv'd. 

Jaq.  Of  what  kind  should  this  cock  come  of? 

Duhe.  Art  thou  thus  bolden'd,  man,  by  thy  dis- 
tress; 
Or  else  a  rude  despiser  of  good  manners, 
That  in  civility  thou  seem'st  so  empty  ? 

Orl  You  touch'd  my  vein  at  first ;  the  thorny 
point 
Of  bare  distress  hath  ta'en  from  me  the  show 
Of  smooth  civility :  yet  I  am  inland  bred. 
And  know  some  nurture.'     But  forbear,  I  say  : 
lie  dies,  that  touches  any  of  this  fruit. 
Till  I  and  my  afiairs  are  answered. 

Jctq,  An  you  will  not  be  answered  ^vith  reason, 
1  must  die. 

iieant  partly  as  a  saiire  upon  the  former.  Asper's  satire  is  per- 
tecUy  scorching,  his  avowed  purpose  being  to  **  strip  the  ragged 
folKes  of  the  time  naked  as  at  their  birth ; "  and  the  Induction  ha< 
some  Hues  bearing  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  this  speech  of 
Jaques',  as  might  well  suggest  that  the  Poet  had  them  in  hui 
mind : 

'<  If  any  here  chance  to  behold  himself. 
Let  him  not  dare  to  challenge  me  of  wrong ; 
For,  If  be  shame  to  have  his  follies  known, 
First  he  sbonkl  shame  to  act  *em :  my  strict  hand 
Wai  made  to  seize  on  vice,  and  with  a  gripe 
Squeeze  out  the  humour  of  such  spongy  souls 
As  lick  up  every  idle  vanity."  h. 

•  Nurture  is  edncation,  culture,  good-breediiig.  Thus,  in  Pros- 
pero's  description  of  Caliban  :  **  A  devil,  a  bora  devil,  on  whose 
nature  nurture  can  never  stick."  And  in  Baret's  Alvearie,  1573 : "  li 
is  a  point  of  nourtour  or  good  manners  to  salute  them  thai  you 
meete."*— > /n/«»i</.  the  commentators  say,  is  here  opposed  to  up 
land,  which  meant  rude,  unbred.  We  should  be  apt  to  think  that 
the  use  of  the  word  grew  from  the  fact,  that  up  to  the  Poet's  time 
all  the  main  sprinnrg  of  oaltnre  and  civility  in  England  were  liter 
ally  inland^  remote  from  the  sea.  h 
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Duke.  What  would  you  have  t     Your  gentlcneM 
shall  force, 
More  than  your  force  move  us  to  gentleness. 

OrL  I  almost  die  for  food,  and  let  me  have  it. 

Duke.  Sit  down  and  feed,  and  welcome  to  our 
table. 

Orl  Speak  you  so  gently  t     Pardon  me,  I  pray 
you : 
I  thought  that  all  things  had  been  savage  here , 
And  therefore  put  I  on  the  countenance 
Of  stern  commandment     But  whate'er  you  are. 
That  in  this  desert  inaccessible. 
Under  tl»e  shade  of  melancholy  boughs, 
Lose  and  neglect  the  creeping  hours  of  time ; 
If  ever  you  have  look'd  on  better  days ; 
If  ever  been  where  bells  have  knoll'd  to  Church ; 
If  ever  sat  at  any  good  man's  feast ; 
If  ever  from  your  eye-lids  wip'd  a  tear, 
And  know  what  'tis  to  pity,  and  be  pitied ; 
Let  gentleness  my  strong  enforcement  be  : 
In  the  which  hope  I  blush,  and  hide  my  sword. 

Duke.  True  is  it  that  we  have  seen  better  days ; 
And  have  with  holy  bell  been  knoll'd  to  Church ; 
And  sat  at  good  men's  feasts ;  and  wip'd  our  eyes 
Of  drops  that  sacred  pity  hath  engender'd  : 
And  therefore  sit  you  down  in  gentleness, 
And  take  upon  command  *  what  help  we  have. 
That  to  your  wanting  may  be  minister'd. 

Orl  Then,  but  forbear  your  food  a  little  while. 
Whiles,  like  a  doe,  I  go  to  find  my  fawn, 
And  give  it  food.     There  is  an  old  poor  man» 
Who  after  me  hath  many  a  weary  step 
Limp'd  in  pure  love:  till  he  be  first  sufficed, — 

*  That  in,  at  your  own  coininaod. 
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OppressM  with  two  weak  evils,  age  and  hunger,  — 
I  will  not  touch  a  bit. 

Duke.  Go  find  him  out, 

And  we  will  nothing  waste  till  jou  return. 

Orl   1  thank  ye ;  and  be  bless'd  for  your  goini 
comfort !  [Exit 

Duke.  Thou  seest,  we  are  not  all  alone  unhappy: 
This  wide  and  universal  theatre 
Presents  more  woful  pageants  than  the  scene 
Wherein  we  play  in.** 

Jaq.  All  the  world's  a  stage. 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players : 
They  have  their  exits,  and  their  entrances ; 
And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts, 
Uis  acts  being  seven  ages."     At  first,  the  infant. 
Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  arms  : 
Then,  the  whining  school-boy,  with  his  satchel. 
And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 

**  Pleonasms  of  this  kind  were  by  do  means  nncommon  in  the 
writers  of  Shakespeare's  age.  Thus  Baret :  **  1  was  afcarde  to 
what  en^  his  talke  would  come  to."  In  Coriolanus,  Act  ii.  sc.  1 1 
**  In  what  enormity  is  Marcius  poor  in  ? "  And  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  Act  i.  Chorus  :  "  That  fair  for  which  love  groan'd  for." 
And  a  little  before  in  this  scene  :  **  O/*  what  kind  should  this  cock 
come  of?" 

"  In  the  old  play  of  Damon  and  Pythias  we  have,  —  "  Pythag 
eras  said,  that  this  world  was  like  a  stage,  whereon  many  play 
their  parts."  In  The  Treasury  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Times, 
1613,  is  a  division  of  the  life  of  man  into  $even  ages,  said  to  be 
taken  from  Proclus  :  and  it  appears  from  Browne's  Vulgar  Errors^ 
that  Hippocrates  also  divided  man's  life  into  seven  degrees  or 
stages,  though  he  differs  from  Proclus  in  tbe  numl>er  of  years 
allotted  to  each  stage.  Dr.  Henley  mentions  an  old  emblematical 
p.Hnt,  entitled  The  Stage  of  Man's  Life  divided  into  Seven  Ages, 
from  which  he  thinks  Shakespeare  more  likely  to  have  taken  his 
hint  than  from  Hippocrates  or  Proclus ;  but  he  does  not  tell  us 
that  this  print  was  of  Shakespeare's  age.  The  Poet  has  again 
referred  to  it  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  : 

**  I  hold  the  world  but  as  the  worid,  Gratiano, 
A  itage  where  every  man  must  play  his  part.'' 
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Uuwillingly  to  school :  And  then,  the  lover,. 
Sisrhing  like  furnace,  with  a  woful  ballad 
Made  to  his  mistress'  ejebi-ow :  Then,  a  soldier, 
Pull  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard, 
Jealous  in  honour,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel, 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 
Even  in  the  cansen's  mouth :  And  then,  the  justice, 
In  fair  round  bellj,  with  good  capon  lin'd, 
With  eyes  severe,  and  beard  of  formal  cut, 
Full  of  wi^e  saws  and  modern  "  instances; 
And  so  lie  plajs  his  part :  The  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon,*' 
With  s]>ectacle8  on  nose,  and  pouch  on  side ; 
His  youthful  hose,  well  sav*d,  a  world  too  wide 
For  his  shrunk  shank ;  and  his  big  manly  voice. 
Turning  again  toward  childish  treble,  pipes 
And  whistles  in  his  sound :  Last  scene  of  all. 
That  ends  this  strange  eventfiil  history, 
Is  second  childishness,  and  mere  oblivion ; 
Sans  teeth,  snns  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  every  thing. 

Re-enter  Orlando,  with  Adam. 

Duke.  Welcome  :  Sot  down  your  venerable  bur- 
den, 
And  let  him  feed. 

Orl  I  thank  you  most  for  him. 

Adam,  So  liad  you  need  ; 
I  scarce  can  speak  to  thank  you  for  myself. 

Duke,  Welcome ;  fall  to :  I  will  not  trouble  you 
As  yet,  to  question  you  about  your  fortunes.  — 
Give  us  some  music ;  and,  good  cousin,  sing. 


*■  Trite,  common. 

"  The  ptntaloon  was  a  character  in  the  old  Italian  fkrtm  \  h 
represented,  as  Warbarton  observes,  a  ihin,  emaciated  old  man. 
ID  sHjfpen. 
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Sang. 

Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind, 
Thou  art  not  so  unkind 

As  man^s  ingratitade ; 
Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen, 
Because  thou  art  not  seen,*^ 

Althoofi^h  thj  breath  be  rude. 
Heigh,  ho!  sing,  heigh,  ho!  unto  the  green  hoUy: 
Most  friendship  is  feigning,  most  loving  mere  folly : 
Then,  heigh,  ho!  the  holly! 

This  life  is  most  jolly. 

Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky, 
That  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 

As  benefits  forgot: 
Though  thou  the  waters  warp,** 
Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp. 

As  friend  remember'd  not 
heigh,  ho!  sing,  heigh,  ho!  &.c. 

Ottke.  If  that  you  were  the  good  Sir  Rowland's 

SOD, 

'*  Johnson  thus  explains  this  line,  which  some  of  the  editors 
Lave  thought  corrapt  or  misprinted:  '•  Tboa  winter  wind,  says 
Amiens,  thy  rudeness  gives  the  less  pain,  as  thou  art  not  seen, 
as  thou  art  an  enemy  that  dost  not  brave  us  with  thy  presence, 
Ajul  whose  unkindness  is  therefore  not  aggravated  by  insult/' 

**  In  the  Poet's  time  the  verb  toorp  was  someUmes  used  for  to 
ir^aiv,  —  a  sense  now  retained  only  in  the  substantive.  In  thia 
sense  it  is  used  in  Florio's  Dictionary  to  explain  ordire,  and  in 
(yoigrave  to  explain  ourdir;  and  Nares  has  pointed  out  two  in- 
stances of  like  use  in  Sternho)d*s  version  of  the  Psalms :  **  While  be 
dolh  miijcbief  varp,"  and  "  Such  wicked  wiles  to  warp ; "  where  we 
should  say  weave.  —  In  Hickes'  Thesaurus  is  found  a  Saxon  prov- 
erb.  —  "Winter  shall  warp  water."  And  Propertius  has  a  line 
coutaiuiag  tbe  same  figure :  **  Africua  in  glaciem  frigore  nectit 
aquas."  The  appropriateness  of  the  figure  may  be  seen  in  the 
fine  network  appearance  which  water  assumes  in  the  first  stages 
o^  crystallization.  h. 
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As  you  have  whisperM  feithfullj  you  were, 

And  as  mine  eye  doth  liis  effigies  witness 

Most  truly  limn'd,  and  living  in  your  face, 

Be  truly  welcome  hither :  I  am  the  Duke, 

That  lov'd  your  father.     The  residue  of  your  for 

tune, 
Go  to  my  cave  and  tell  rae.  —  Good  old  man, 
Thou  art  right  welcome  as  thy  master  is. 
Support  him  by  the  arm.  —  Give  me  your  hand, 
\jid  let  me  all  your  fortunes  understand.     [Exeunt 


ACT  III. 


SCENE   I.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Frederick,  Oliver,  Lords,  and  Attendants, 

Fred,  Not  see  him  since  ?  Sir,  sir,  that  cannot  be 
But  were  I  not  the  better  part  made  mercy, 
I  should  not  seek  an  absent  argument 
Of  my  revenge,  thou  present.    But  look  to  it: 
Find  out  thy  brother,  wheresoe*er  he  is ; 
Seek  him  with  candle;  bring  him  dead  or  living, 
Within  this  twelvemonth,  or  turn  thou  no  more 
To  seek  a  living  in  our  territory. 
Thy  lands,  and  all  things  that  thou  dost  call  thine. 
Worth  seizure,  do  we  seize  into  our  hands, 
Till  thou  canst  quit  thee  l)\  thy  brother's  mouth 
Of  what  we  think  against  ihee. 

Olu  O,  that  your  highness  knew  my  heart  in  this 
I  never  lov'd  my  brother  in  my  life. 

Fred,  More  villain  thou.  —  Well,  push  him  out 
of  doors: 
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And  let  my  officers  of  such  a  nature 

Make  an  extent '  upon  his  house  and  lands : 

Do  this  expediently/  and  turn  him  going.    \  Exeunt. 


SCENE  II.     The  Forest  of  Arden 

Enter  Orlando,  imth  a  peeper, 

Ott   Hang  there,  my  verse,  in  witness  of  my 
love : 
And  thou,  thrice-crowned  queen  of  night,'  survey 
With  thy  chaste  eye,  from  thy  pale  sphere  above, 
Thy  huntress'  name,  that  my  full  life  doth  sway. 
O  Rosalind  !  these  trees  shall  be  my  books, 
And  in  their  barks  my  thoughts  I'll  character ; 
That  every  eye,  which  in  tliis  forest  looks. 
Shall  see  thy  virtue  witness'd  every  where. 
Run,  run,  Orlando ;  carve  on  every  tree 
The  fair,  the  chaste,  and  unexpressive  *  she.    [Exit. 


^  A  law  phrase,  thas  explained  by  Blackstone,  Com.  B.  iii.  cb. 
26 :  •'  The  process  hereon  is  usually  called  an  esctent  or  extendi 
faeiaM^  because  the  sherifT  is  to  cause  the  lands,  &c.,  to  be  ap- 
praised to  their  full  extended  value,  before  he  delivers  them  to  the 
plaintiC  H. 

'  That  is,  exptditioualy.  Expedient  is  used  by  Shakespeare 
throughout  his  plays  for  expeditious.  So,  in  King  John  :  <<  His 
marches  are  expedient  to  this  town.''  And  b  Richard  II. :  ^*  Are 
making  hither  with  all  due  expedience.** 

*  This  passage  seems  to  evince  a  most  intimate  knowledge  of 
ancient  mythology ;  but  Shakespeare  was  doubtless  familiar  with 
Chapman's  H}  mns  to  Night  and  to  Cynthia,  which,  though  over- 
uiformed  with  learning,  have  many  highly  poetical  passages,  among 
which  is  the  following  : 

"  Nature's  bright  etje-sightf  and  the  night's  ftiir  soul, 
That  with  thy  triple  forehead  dost  control 
Earth,  seas,  and  hell." 

*  That  is,  inexprt9tibU.  See  Act  iL  ie.  5,  uote  3,  of  this  play. 
Also  TwelAh  Night,  Act  ii.  se.  1,  note  4.  H. 
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Enter  Corin  and  Touchstone- 

Corin.  And  how  like  70U  this  shepherd's  life, 
master  Touchstone  ? 

Touch.  Truly,  shepherd,  in  respect  of  itself,  it  is 
a  good  life  ;  but  in  respect  that  it  is  a  shepherd's  life, 
it  is  naught.  In  respect  that  it  is  solitary,  1  like  it 
very  well ;  but  in  respect  that  it  is  private,  it  is  a 
very  vile  life.  Now  in  respect  it  is  in  the  fields,  it 
pleaseth  me  weU ;  but  in  respect  it  is  not  in  the 
court,  it  is  tedious.  As  it  is  a  spare  life,  look  you, 
it  fits  my  humour  well ;  but  as  there  is  no  more 
plenty  in  it,  it  goes  much  against  my  stomach.  Hast 
any  philosophy  in  thee,  shepherd  ? 

Cor,  No  more,  but  that  I  know  the  more  one 
sickens,  the  worse  at  ease  he  is ;  and  that  he  that 
wants  money,  means,  and  content,  is  without  three 
good  friends:  that  the  property  of  rain  is  to  wet, 
and  fire  to  burn  :  that  good  pasture  makes  fat  sheep ; 
and  that  a  great  cause  of  the  night,  is  lack  of  the 
sun :  that  he  that  hath  learned  no  wit  by  nature  nor 
art,  may  complain  of  good  breeding,  or  comes  of 
a  very  dull  kindred. 

Touch.  Such  a  one  is  a  natural^  philosopher. 
Wast  ever  in  court,  shepherd  ? 

Cor.  No,  truly. 

Touch.  Then  thou  art  danm'd. 

Cor.  Nay,  I  hope, — 

Touch.  Truly,  thou  art  damn'd,  like  an  ill-roasted 
tigg^  all  on  one  side. 

Cor.  For  not  being  at  court  ?     Your  reason. 

'  In  Ben  Jonson*8  play.  The  Sad  Shepherd,  Lionel  says  of 
Amie  :  "  She's  sick  0/  the  young  shepherd  that  bekist  her;''  i.  e 
xick  for  him,  or  wanting  him. 

*  A  natural  being  a  common  term  for  a  fool,  Toacbstone  qaib 
i>les  on  the  word. 
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Touch,  Why,  if  thou  nmrer  irast  at  court,  thou 
never  saw'st  good  manners ;  if  thou  never  saw'st 
good  manners,  then  thy  manners  must  be  wicked ; 
and  wickedness  is  sin,  and  sin  is'  damnation :  Thou 
art  in  a  parlous  ^  state,  shepherd. 

Cor,  Not  a  whit,  Touchstone  :  those  that  are  good 
manners  at  the  court  are  as  ridiculous  in  the  coun- 
try, as  the  behaviour  of  the  co«mtry  is  most  mock- 
able  at  the  court  You  ^old  me,  you  salute  not  at 
the  court,  but  you  kiss  your  hands :  that  courtesy 
would  be  uncleanly,  if  courtiers  were  shepherds. 

Touch,  Instance,  briefly ;  come,  instance. 

Ow.  Why,  we  are  still  handling  our  ewes ;  and 
their  fells,'  you  know,  are  greasy. 

Touch.  Why,  do  not  your  courtier's  hands  sweat  t 
and  is  aot  the  grease  of  a  mutton  as  wholesome  as 
the  sweat  of  a  man  1  Shallow,  shallow  :  A  better 
instance,  I  say ;  come. 

Cor,  Besides,  our  hands  are  hard. 

Touch.  Your  lips  will  feel  them  the  sooner.  Shal- 
low, again :  A  more  sounder  instance ;  come. 

Cor,  And  they  are  often  tarr'd  over  with  the 
surgery  of  our  sheep ;  and  would  you  have  us  kiss 
tar?    The  courtier's  hands  are  perfum'd  with  civet 

Touch.  Most  shallow  man  !  Thou  worms-meat, 
m  respect  of  a  good  piece  of  flesh,  indeed  !  —  Learn 
of  the  wise,  and  perpend :  Civet  is  of  a  baser  birth 
than  tar  ;  the  very  uncleanly  flux  of  a  cat.  Mend 
the  instance,  shepherd. 

Cor,  You  have  too  courtly  a  wit  for  me :  I'll  rest 

Touch.  Wilt  thou  rest  damn'd  1     God  help  thee. 


*  Parloiu  is  evidently  a  corroption  of  periUnu.  n, 

'  Hides  or  skins ;  as  in  Ben  Jonson's  Diseoveries :  '<  A  nriiee 
it  the  pastor  of  tiie  people.  He  oagfat  to  shear,  not  to  flea  ait 
sheep ;  to  take  their  fleeces,  not  their  /eUs.**  a. 
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shallow  man  !  God  make  incision  in  tlipp  '  ^  tliou 
art  raw. 

Chr.  Sir,  I  am  a  true  labourer :  I  earn  that  I  eat. 
get  that  I  wear ;  owe  no  man  hate,  envy  no  man's 
happiness ;  glad  of  other  men's  good,  content  with 
mj  harih  :  and  the  greatest  of  my  pride  is,  to  see 
my  ewes  graze,  and  my  lambs  suck. 

Touch.  That  is  another  simple  sin  in  you :  to  bring 
die  ewes  and  the  rams  together,  and  to  offer  to  get 
your  living  by  the  copulation  of  cattle :  to  be  bawd 
to  a  bell-wether;  and  to  betray  a  she-lamb  of  a 
twelvemonth  to  a  crooked-pated,  old,  cuck  .ildy  ram, 
out  of  all  reasonable  match.  If  thou  be'st  not 
damn*d  for  this,  the  d«  vil  himself  will  have  no  shep- 
herds r  I  cannot  see  else  how  thou  shouldst  'scape. 

Cbr.  Here  comes  young  master  Ganymede,  my 
new  mistress's  brother. 

Enter  Rosalind,  reading  a  paper. 

Ro8.    From  the  east  to  western  Ind, 
No  jewel  is  like  Rosalind. 

^  A  passage  that  has  not  been  maHe  altogether  clear.  The 
most  common  explanation  is,  that  incision  refers  to  the  proverbial 
phrase  of  cutting /or  the  timplea;  which  has  some  support  in  what 
Toachstone  says  aAerwards,  —  "That  is  another  simple  «in  in 
you."  Of  course  the  being  raw  is  the  reason  why  incision  should 
be  made.  Tie  best  illustration,  then,  that  we  can  think  of,  is  in 
one  of  Dr.  Suuth's  Sermons,  where  he  remarks  upon  the  passage, 
— "  Having  their  conscience  seared  wiih  a  hot  iron:"  "Others 
more  significantly,  make  it  an  allusion  to  the  practice  of  surgeons 
and  physicians,  who  use  cuttings  sind  burnings  for  the  liealing  of 
corrupt  flesh ;  which,  being  once  thus  cauterized  or  seared,  be< 
comes  aflerwards  insensible."  So,  also,  in  The  Times  Whistle,  a 
manuscript,  quoted  by  Dr.  Fanner : 

**  Let  ulcered  limbes  and  goutve  humors  quake, 
Whilst  with  my  pen  I  doe  incision  make." 
Baaring  in  mind  that  raw  is  used  in  the  double  sense  of  j^ym  and 
asre,  perhaps  this  will  render  the  passage  clear  enough  j  at  least 
giva  it  «  meaning  ■. 
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Her  worth,  being  mounted  on  the  wind^ 
Through  all  the  world  bears  Rosalind. 
AH  the  pictures,  fairest  lin'd,* 
Are  but  black  to  Rosalind. 
Let  no  face  be  kept  in  mind, 
But  the  face  of  Rosalind. 

Touch.  V\\  rhyme  you  so,  eight  years  together 
dinners,  and  suppers,  and  sleeping-hours  excepted 
It  is  the  right  butter-women*8  rank  '^  to  market 

Ros.  Out,  fool ! 

Touch.  For  a  taste  :  — 


# 


If  a  hart  do  lack  a  hind, 

Let  him  seek  out  Rosalind. 

If  the  cat  will  after  kind. 

So,  be  sure,  will  Rosalind. 

Winter-garments  must  be  lin'd. 

So  must  slender  Rosalind. 

They  that  reap  must  sheaf  and  bind; 

Then,  to  cart  with  Rosalind. 

Sweetest  nut  hath  sourest  rind. 

Such  a  nut  is  Rosalind. 

He  that  sweetest  rose  will  find. 

Must  find  love's  prick,  and  Rosalind. 

This  is  the  very  false  gallop  of  verses:"  Why  dc 
you  infect  yourself  with  them  ? 

Ros.  Peace !  you  dull  fool :  I  found  them  on  a 
tr^e. 

^  That  is,  most  fairly  deiineated. 

•  Fair  is  beauty. 

*"  Thai  is,  the  Jog-trot  raUy  as  it  is  vulgariy  caiied,  with  which 
hotter  women  uniformly  travel  one  after  another  in  their  road  ic 
market. 

"  So  in  Nashe's  Pierce  Pennilesse,  1593 :  •*  I  would  trot  n  false 
gallop  through  the  rest  of  his  ragged  verses ^  but  that  if  1  should 
retort  the  rime  doggrel  aright,  Lmust  make  my  verses  (as  be  doth) 
ruu  hobbling,  like  a  brewer's  cart  upon  the  stones,  and  observe  no 
meastire  in  iheir  feet/' 
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Touch.  Truly,  the  tree  yields  bad  fruit. 

Ros.  I'll  graff  it  with  you,  and  then  I  sliall  graff 
It  with  a  medlar :  then  it  will  be  the  earliest  fruii 
i'  the  country ; "  for  you'll  be  rotten  ere  you  bu 
half  ripe,  and  that's  the  right  virtue  of  the  medlar. 

Tauch.  You  have  said;  but  whether  wisely  or 
no,  let  the  forest  judge. 

Enter  Gelia,  reading  a  peeper. 

Ros.  Peace  ! 
Here  comes  my  sister,  reading :  stand  aside. 

Ce/.      Why  should  this  a  desert  be  7  *» 
For  it  is  unpeopled  ?    No ; 
Tongues  PU  hang  on  every  tree. 
That  shall  civil  **  8a3rings  show: 
Some,  how  brief  the  life  of  man 
Runs  his  erring  pilgrimage ; 
That  the  stretching  of  a  span 
Buckles  in  his  sum  of  age : 
Some,  of  violated  vows 
Twixt  the  souls  of  friend  and  friend : 
But  upon  the  fairest  boughs, 
Or  at  every  sentence'  end, 

'*  Upon  this  passage  Steevens  remarks,— «  Shakespeare  seem« 
to  have  had  litUe  knowledge  in  gardening :  the  medlar  is  one  of 
Uie  latest  fruits,  being  uneatable  till  the  end  of  November."  True, 
O  George !  and  Shakespeare  most  manifestly  knew  it.  Do  noi 
the  words,  — "  Then  it  will  be  the  earliest  fruit,"  —  clearly  iulei 
that  it  is  not  so  novo  t  Moreover,  though  the  latest  of  fruits  tn  rijH-n. 
is  it  not  one  of  the  earliest  to  rot  ?  and  does  not  R^jsalind  menu 
\hat  when  the  tree  is  grafled  with  Touchstone,  its  fruit  will  rot 
earlier  than  ever  7  h. 

"  The  a  in  this  line  was  supplied  hy  Pope. 

'^  Johnson  says,  — <«  Civil  is  here  used  in  the  same  sense  as 
when  we  say,  civil  wisdom  and  civil  lite,  in  opposition  to  a  solitary 
state.  This  desert  shall  not  appear  vnpeopledf  for  every  tree  shall 
leach  the  maxims  or< incidents  of  social  life." 
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\Vi.l  1  Rosalinda  write ; 

Teaching  all  that  read  to  know 

The  quintessence  of  every  sprite 

Heaven  would  in  little  '*  show.  ' 

Therefore,  Heaven  nature  charged 

That  one  body  should  be  fill'd 

With  all  graces  wide  enlarged  • 

Nature  presently  distill'd 

Helen's  cheek,  bat  not  her  h^wirt 

Cleopatra's  majesty, 

Atalanta's  better  part,** 

Sad  Lucretia's  modesty. 

Thus  Rosalind  of  many  parts 

By  heavenly  synod  was  devis'd ; 

Of  many  faces,  eyes,  and  hearts. 

To  have  the  touches  dearest  priz'd. 

Heaven  would  that  she  these  gifls  shouli  have, 

And  I  to  live  and  die  her  slave. 


'*  That  is,  in  miniature.  So,  in  Hainlet :  "  A  hundred  ducaii 
<r.- piece  for  his  picture  in  liitU.** 

^^  Critici  have  wondered  and  discussed  a  good  deal  what 
Atalanta^s  better  part  might  be.  As  that  celebrated  lady  had  a 
good  many  parts,  all  of  them  very  good,  it  is  not  easy  to  settle 
which  was  the  better.  It  is  noi  for  us  to  decide  so  weighty  a 
matter;  bat  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  her  better 
part  was  that  wherein  she  was  better  than  Helen  and  Cleopatra. 
The  story  of  Atalanta  represents  her  as  singularly  beautiful,  chaste, 
and  swift-footed  :  her  beauty  imperilled  her  virgin  treasure,  whirh 
she  was  anxious  to  preserve  even  with  the  death  of  her  lovers  ; 
and  she  found  safety  in  her  fleetness  ;  had  no  lovers  but  what  she 
could  outrun  From  all  which  Mr.  Whiter  concludes  that  in  the 
ancient  portraits  of  tliat  heroine  the  most  perfect  expression  of 
virgin  purity  was  united  with  exquisite  proportion  and  symmetry 
of  person.  Lucretia,  he  says,  was  the  grand  example  of  conjugal 
fidelity  throughout  the  Gothic  ages,  which  is  here  referred  to  under 
the  title  of  modesty.  His  summing-up  of  the  matter  is  best  given 
in  his  own  words  :  <•  Such,  then,  are  the  wishes  of  the  lover  in  the 
formation  of  his  mistress,  that  the  ripe  and  brilliant  beauties  of 
Helen  should  be  united  with  the  elegant  symmetry  and  virgin 
graces  of  Atalanta ;  and  that  this  union  of  charms  should  be  still 
dignified  and  ennobled  by  the  majestic  mien  of  Cleopatra,  ajid  the 
matron  modesty  of  Lucretia."  h. 
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Ros.  O  most  gentle  Jupiter !  —  what  tedious 
homiij  of  love  have  you  wearied  your  parishioners 
withal,  and  never  cried,  "  Have  patience,  good  peo- 
ple ! " 

CeL  How  now!  back,  friends:  —  Shepherd,  go 
off  a  little :  —  Go  with  him,  sirrah. 

Touch.  Come,  shepherd,  let  us  make  an  honour- 
able retreat;  though  not  with  bag  and  baggage 
yet  with  scrip  and  scrippage. 

[Exeunt  Corin  and  Touchstone. 

Cel  Didst  thou  hear  these  verses  ? 

Ros.  O !  yes,  I  heard  them  all,  and  more  too ; 
for  some  of  them  had  in  them  more  feet  than  the 
verses  would  bear. 

CeL  That's  no  matter :  the  feet  might  bear  the 
verses. 

Ros.  Ay,  but  the  feet  were  lame,  and  could  not 
bear  themselves  without  the  verse,  and  therefore 
stood  lamely  in  the  verse. 

C^l.  But  didst  thou  hear  without  wondering  how 
thy  name  should  be  hang'd  and  carved  upon  these 
trees ! 

Ros.  I  was  seven  of  the  nine  days  out  of  the 
wonder,  before  you  came ;  for  look  here  what  I 
found  on  a  palm-tree :  I  never  was  so  be-rhym'd 
since  Pythagoras'  time,  that  I  was  an  Iriah  rat," 
which  I  can  hardly  remember. 

*7  This  romantic  way  of  killing  rats  in  Ireland  is  mentioned  by 
\Ken  Jonson  and  other  writers  of  the  time.  Thus,  in  the  Poetaster 
**  Rhyme  them  to  death,  as  they  do  Irish  rats  in  drumming  tunes." 
And,  in  Bartholomew  Fair,  one  of  the  persons,  commenting  on  a 
ballad  he  is  singing,  says,—"  The  rat-catcher's  charms  are  all 
Tools  and  asses  to  this.''  Whatever  strange  gifu  the  rats  of  old 
Ireland  may  have  had  that  way,  we  have  heard  of  actual  instancon 
in  our  day  of  musical  mice,  as  they  were  called,  at  the  music 
of  a  violin  coming  forth  from  their  hidings,  going  into  an  ecstasy 
and  dancing  themselves  to  death.  H 
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CeL  Trow  you  wbo  hath  done  this  7 

Ros.  Is  it  a  man? 

Ceh  And  a  chain,  that  jou  once  wore,  about  his 
ueck  1     Change  you  colour  7 

Ros,  1  pr'ythee,  who  7 

CeL  O  Lord,  Lord  !  it  is  a  hard  matter  for  friends 
to  meet ;  but  mountains  may  be  remov'd  with  earth 
qiakes^  and  so  encounter." 

Ros.  Nay,  but  who  is  it? 

CeL  Is  it  possible  7 

Ros.  Nay,  I  pray  thee  now,  with  most  petitionary 
vehemence,  tell  me  who  it  is. 

CeL  O,  wonderful,  wonderful,  and  most  wonder- 
ful wonderful !  and  yet  again  wonder  Ail,  and  after 
that  out  of  all  whooping.'* 

Ros.  Good  my  complexion !  ^  dost  thou  think, 
though  I  am  caparisoned  like  a  man,  I  have  a  doub- 
let and  hose  in  my  disposition  ?  One  inch  of  delay 
more  is  a  South-sea  of  discovery.**  I  pr'ythee,  tell 
me,  who  is  it  1  quickly,  and  speak  apace :  I  would 
thou  couldst  stammer,  that  thou  might'st  pour  this 
concealed  man  out  of  thy  mouth,  as  wine  comes 
out  of  a  narrow-mouth'd  bottle;  either  too  much 
at  once,  or  none  at  all.  I  pr*ythee,  take  the  cork 
out  of  thy  mouth,  that  I  may  drink  thy  tidings. 

^  In  Holland's  translation  of  Pliny,  Shakespeare  found  that 
"two  hilU  removed  by  an  earthquake  encountered  together, 
charging  as  it  were  and  with  violence  assaulting  one  another,  and 
rutyring  again  with  a  most  mighty  noise/' 

**  To  whoop  or  hoop  is  to  cry  out,  to  exclaim  with  astonish- 
rocnt.  Out  of  all  cry  seems  to  have  been  a  similar  phrase  for  the 
expression  of  vehement  admiration. 

^  Th't  was  probably  only  a  little  unmeaning  fexclamaticu  sim- 
ilar to  Goodness  me ! 

*'  That  is.  if  you  keep  me  in  suspense  any  longer,  my  curios- 
ity will  shape  to  itself  a  region  as  wide  as  the  South  Sea.  The 
Booth  Sea,  being  the  largest  in  the  world,  aflfords  the  widest  scope 
for  discovery.  H. 
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CcL  So  you  may  put  a  man  in  your  belly. 

Ros.  Is  he  of  God's  making  ?  What  manner  of 
man  1  Is  his  bead  worth  a  hat,  or  his  cliin  worth 
ft  beard  ? 

Cel  Nay,  he  hath  but  a  little  beard. 

Ros.  Why,  God  will  send  more,  if  the  man  will 
be  thankful :  Let  me  stay  the  growth  of  his  beard, 
if  thou  delay  me  not  the  knowledge  of  his  chin. 

Cel  It  is  young  Orlando,  that  tripp'd  up  the 
wrestler's  heels,  and  your  heart,  both  in  an  in- 
stant. 

Ros.  Nay,  but  the  devil  take  mocking;  speak 
sad  brow,  and  true  maid." 

Cel  I'faith,  coz,  'tis  he. 

Ros.  Orlando? 

Cel  Orlando. 

Ros.  Alas  the  day  !  what  shall  I  do  vnth  my 
doublet  and  hose  ?  — What  did  he,  when  thou  saw'st 
him  ?  What  said  he  1  How  look'd  he  ?  Wherein 
went  he  ?  "  What  makes  he  here  ?  Did  he  ask  for 
me  ?  Where  remains  he  7  How  parted  he  with  thee  1 
and  when  shalt  thou  see  him  again  ?  Answer  me 
Ul  one  word. 

Cel  You  must  borrow  me  Garagantua's  **  mouth 
first :  'tis  a  word  too  great  for  any  mouth  of  this 
age's  size :  To  say  ay  and  no  to  these  particulars,  is 
more  than  to  answer  in  a  catechism. 

Ros.  But  doth  he  know  that  I  am  in  this  forest, 
and  in  man's  apparel  ?  Looks  he  as  freshly  as  he 
did  the  day  he  wrestled  t 


**  Speak  seriously  and  honestitfj  that  U,  witk  a  serious  eoante- 
nance,  and  as  a  true  virgin. 

••  That  is.  how  was  he  dressed  T 

*^  The  giant  of  Rabelais^  who  swallowed  five  pilgrims,  thoii 
staves  aud  all.  in  a  salad. 
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CeL  it  18  as  easy  to  count  atomies,"'  as  to  resolve 
(he  propositions  of  a  lover :  but  take  a  taste  of  my 
finding  him,  and  relish  it  with  good  observance.  1 
found  him  under  a  tree,  like  a  dropp'd  acorn. 

Ros,  It  maj  well  be  called  Jove's  tree,  when  it 
drops  forth  such  fruit 

CeL  Give  me  audience,  good  madam. 

Ros,  Proceed. 

CeL.  There  lay  he,  stretchM  along  like  a  wound 
eJ  knight. 

Ros.  Though  it  be  pity  to  see  such  a  sight,  it 
well  becomes  the  ground. 

CeL  Cry  holla ! "  to  thy  tongue,  I  pr'jrthee  ;  it 
curvets  unseasonably.  He  was  furnish 'd  Kke  a 
hunter. 

Ros.  O,  ominous !  he  comes  to  kill  my  heart.'' 

CeL  I  would  shig  my  song  without  a  burden : 
thou  bring*8t  me  out  of  tune. 

Ros.  Do  you  not  know  I  am  a  woman  ?  when  I 
think,  I  must  speak.    Sweet,  say  on. 

Enter  Oblando  and  Ja<^U£S. 

CeL  You  bring  me  out  —  Soft!  comes  he  not 
here? 

Ros.  *Tis  he :  slink  by,  and  note  him. 

[Celia  and  Rosalind  rttirt. 

Jaq.  I  thank  you  for  your  company  ;  but,  gooil 
tkith,  I  had  as  lief  have  b«*en  myself  alone. 

OrL  And  so  had  1 ;  but  yet,  for  fashion's  sake, 
\  thank  you  too  for  your  society. 

*  *<  An  alomie  is  a  mote  fl>'ing  in  the  sunne.  Any  thing  io 
imall  that  it  cannot  be  made  lesse."  Bullokar'i  English  Exptis 
iter,  1616. 

**  This  was  a  term  by  which  the  rider  restrain^*'*  and  atopped 
his  horse. 

-*'  A  qoibUe  between  hart  and  luart,  then  spelt  the  sami*. 
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Jaq.  God  be  wi'  you :  let's  meet  as  little  as  we 
can. 

OrL  I  do  desire  we  may  be  better  strangers. 

Jaq»  I  praj  you,  mar  no  more  trees  with  writiiip 
love-songs  in  their  barks. 

OrL  I  pray  you,  mar  no  more  of  my  yerses  with 
reading  them  ill-favouredly. 

Jaq.  Rosalind  is  your  love's  name  t 

OrL  Yes,  just. 

Jaq,  I  do  not  like  her  name. 

OrL  There  was  no  thought  of  pleasing  you,  when 
she  was  christen'd. 

Jaq.  What  stature  is  she  of  7 

OrL  Just  as  high  as  my  heart. 

Jaq,  You  are  full  of  pretty  answers :  Have  you 
not  been  acquainted  with  goldsmitlis'  wives,  and 
conn'd  them  out  of  rings  ? 

OrL  Not  so;  but  I  answer  you  right  painted 
cloth,**  from  whence  you  have  studied  your  ques- 
tions. 

Jaq,  You  have  a  nimble  wit ;  I  think  it  was  made 
of  Atalanta's  heels.  Will  you  sit  down  witli  me  ? 
and  we  two  will  rail  against  our  mistress  the  world, 
and  all  our  misery. 

^  To  answer  right  painted  cloth  is  to  answer  sententiously. 
We  still  say,  she  talks  rigid  Billingsgate.  Painted  cloth  was  a 
species  of  hangings  for  the  walls  of  rooms,  which  has  generally 
been  supposed  and  explained  to  mean  tapestry y  but  was  really  cloth 
or  canvas  painted  with  various  devices  and  mottos.  The  verses, 
nioitos,  and  proverbial  sentences  on  such  cloths  are  often  made 
the  subject  of  allusion  in  our  old  writers.  Thus,  in  Roper't  Life 
of  Sir  Thomas  More :  «<  Maysler  Thomas  More,  in  hys  youth, 
devysed  in  hys  father's  house  in  London  a  goodly  haiigyng  of 
fyne  paynted  clothe,  with  nyne  pag^auntes,  and  verses  over  every 
of  these  pageauntes.'*  Shakespeare  again  mentions  it  in  Tarqaii 
and  Lucrece  : 

"  Who  fears  a  sentence  or  an  old  man's  taw 
Shall  by  a  painted  cloth  be  kept  io  awe." 
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OrL  I  will  chicle  no  breather  in  the  world,  but 
myself;  against  whom  I  know  most  faults. 

Jaq.  The  worst  fault  you  have  is  to  be  in  lo?e. 

Orl  'Tis  a  fault  1  will  not  change  for  your  best 
firtue.     I  am  weary  of  you. 

Jaq.  By  my  troth,  I  was  seeking  for  a  fool,  when 
I  found  you. 

Orl  He  is  di  own'd  in  the  brook :  look  but  in,  and 
you  shall  see  him. 

Jaq.  There  shall  I  see  mine  own  figure. 

Orh  Which  I  take  to  be  either  a  fool,  or  a  cipher. 

Jaq.  ril  tarry  no  longer  with  you :  farewell,  good 
signior  Lore. 

OrL  I  am  glad  of  your  departure  :  adieu,  good 
monsieur  Melancholy. 

[Exit  Jaq.  —  Cel»  and  Ros.  come  forward. 

Ros.  [To  Cel.]  I  will  speak  to  him  like  a  saucy 
lacquey,  and  under  that  habit  play  the  knave  with 
him.  —  [To  Orl.]  Do  you  hear,  forester  1 

OrL  Very  well :  what  would  you  1 

Ros.  I  pray  you,  what  is't  o'clock  1 

OrL  You  should  ask  me  what  time  o*  day :  there's 
no  clock  in  the  forest. 

Ros.  Then,  there  is  no  true  lover  in  the  forest ; 
else  sigliing  every  minute,  and  groaning  every  hour, 
would  detect  the  lazy  foot  of  time  as  well  as  a 
clock. 

OrL  And  why  not  the  swift  foot  of  time  ?  had 
itot  that  been  as  proper  ? 

Ros,  By  no  means,  sir :  Time  travels  in  divers 
paces  with  divers  persons.  Til  tell  you  who  Time 
ambles  withal,  who  Time  trots  withal,  who  Time 
^lops  withal,  and  who  he  stands  still  withal. 

OrL  I  pr'ythee,  who  doth  he  trot  withal  ? 

Ros.  Marry,  he  trots  hard  with  a  yoimg  maid, 
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between  the  contract  of  her  marriage,  and  the  day 
it  is  solemniz'd :  if  the  interim  be  but  a  se'nnight. 
Time's  p«ce  is  so  hard  that  it  seems  the  length  of 
seven  years. 

OrL  Who  ambles  Time  witliaJ  1 

Ros.  With  a  priest  that  lacks  Latin,  and  a  rich 
man  that  hath  not  the  gout;  for  the  one  sleeps 
easily,  because  he  cannot  study ;  and  the  other  lives 
merrily,  because  he  feels  no  pain  :  the  one  lacking 
the  burden  of  lean  and  wasteful  learning;  the  other 
knowing  no  burden  of  heavy  tedious  penury.  These 
Time  ambles  withal. 

Orl,  Who  doth  he  gallop  withal  ? 

Ros,  With  a  thief  to  the  gallows ;  for  though  he 
go  as  softly  as  foot  can  fall,  he  thinks  himself  too 
soon  there. 

OrL  Who  stays  it  withal  ? 

Ron,  With  lawyers  in  the  vacation ;  for  they  sleep 
between  term  and  term,  and  then  they  perceive  not 
how  time  moves. 

OrL  Where  dwell  you,  pretty  youth  ? 

Rof,  With  this  shepherdess,  my  sister ;  here  in 
the  skirts  of  the  forest,  like  fringe  upon  a  petticoat. 

OrL  Are  you  native  of  this  place  ? 

Ros,  As  the  coney  that  you  see  dwell  where  she 
is  kindled. 

OrL  Your  accent  is  something  finer  than  you 
could  purchase  4n  so  removed  *•  a  dwelling. 

Ros,  I  have  been  told  so  of  many :  but,  indeed, 
an  old  religious  uncle  of  mine  taught  me  to  speak, 
who  was  in  his  youth  an  inland  *°  man  ;  one  that 
knew  courtship  too  well,  for  there  he  fell  in  love. 
f  have  heard  him  read  many  lectures  against  it;  and 

••  Thai  is,  sequestered. 

*"  Thai  is,  civilized.     See  Act  ii.  se  7,  note  8. 
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• 

I  thank  God,  I  am  not  a  woman,  to  be  touch'd  with 
8o  manj  giddj  offences  as  he  hath  generally  taxM 
their  whole  sex  withaL 

OrL  Can  you  remember  any  of  the  principal 
evils  that  he  laid  to  the  charge  of  women  1 

Ros.  There  were  none  principal :  they  were  a!! 
like  one  another,  as  half-pence  are ;  every  one  fault 
seeming  monstrous,  till  his  fellow  fault  cam<;  to 
match  it. 

OrL  I  pr'ythee,  recount  some  of  them. 

Res.  No ;  I  will  not  cast  away  my  physic,  but  on 
those  that  are  sick.  There  is  a  man  haunts  the 
forest,  that  abuses  our  young  plants  with  carving 
Rosalind  on  their  barks;  hangs  odes  upon  haw- 
thorns, and  elegies  on  brambles;  all,  forsooth,  dei- 
fying the  name  of  Rosalind  :  if  I  could  meet  that 
taucy-monger,  I  would  give  him  some  good  coun- 
sel, for  he  seems  to  have  the  quotidian  of  love  upon 
fiim. 

Orl  I  am  he  that  is  so  love-shak'd :  I  pray  you, 
tell  me  your  remedy. 

Ros,  There  is  none  of  my  uncle*s  marks  upon 
you :  he  taught  me  how  to  know  a  man  in  love  ; 
ill  which  cage  of  rushes,  I  am  sure,  you  are  not 
prisoner. 

Orl  What  were  his  marks  1 

Ros*  A  lean  cheek,  which  you  ha^e  not ;  a  blue 
eye,'*  and  sunken,  which  you  have  not ;  an  unques- 
tionable spirit,^'  which  you  ha^e  not;  a  beard  neg- 
lected, which  you  have  not: — but  1  pardon  you  for 
that ;  for,  simply,  your  having  in  beard  is  a  younger 

'*  That  is,  a  bhieness  about  the  eyes,  an  evidence  of  anxiety 
and  dejection. 

**  Thst  is,  a  raiervied,  onsoeiable  spirit,  the  reverse  of  that  ui 
Hamlet :  **  Thoa  eomest  in  such  a  qmertiotuMe  shape  that  I  wil' 
speak  to  thee/'  n 
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brotlier'd  revenue. — Then,  your  hose  should  be 
ungartier'd,  your  bcnnet  unhanded,  your  sleeve  un- 
button*d,  your  shoe  untied,  and  every  thing  about 
you  demonstrating  a  careless  desolation.  But  you 
are  no  such  man  :  you  are  rather  point-device  ''  in 
your  accoutrements ;  as  loving  yourself,  than  geeni- 
mg  the  lover  of  any  other. 

OrL  Fair  youth,  I  would  I  could  make  thee 
believe  I  love. 

Ros.  Me  believe  it !  you  may  as  soon  make  her 
that  you  love  believe  it ;  which,  I  warrant,  she  is 
apter  to  do,  than  to  confess  she  does :  that  is  oue 
of  the  points  in  the  which  women  still  give  the  lie 
to  their  consciences.  But,  in  good  sooth,  are  you 
he  that  hangs  the  verses  on  the  trees,  wherein  Rosa- 
lind is  so  admired  ? 

Orl  I  swear  to  thee,  youth,  by  the  white  hand 
of  Rosalind,  I  am  that  he,  that  unfortunate  he. 

Ros.  But  are  you  so  much  in  love  as  your  rhymes 
speak? 

Orl  Neither  rhyme  nor  reason  can  express  how 
much. 

Ros,  Love  b  merely  a  madness,  and,  I  tell  you, 
deserves  as  well  a  dark  house  and  a  whip,  as  mad- 
men do :  and  the  reason  why  they  are  not  so  pun- 
ish'd  and  cured,  is,  that  the  lunacy  is  so  ordinary, 
that  the  whippers  are  in  love  too:  Yet  I  profess 
curing  it  by  counsel. 

OrL  Did  you  ever  cure  any  so  ? 

Ros.  Yes,  one ;  and  in  this  manner:  He  was  to 
imagine  me  his  love,  hi.«  mistress;  and  I  set  him 
every  day  to  woo  me :    ut  which  time  would  I, 

**  That  b,  prtcUtf  exact;  dressed  witli  finical  oieetj.    See 
TwelAh  Nigfal,  Ael  ii.  sc.  5,  Dote  14. 
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being  but  a  moonish  ^*  youth,  grieye,  be  effeminate, 
changeable,  longing,  and  liking;  proud,  fantastical, 
apish,  shallow,  inconstant,  full  of  tears,  full  of  snailes ; 
for  every  passion  something,  and  for  no  passion  truly 
any  thing,  as  boys  and  women  are  for  the  most  part 
cattle  of  this  colour :  would  now  like  him,  now  loath 
him ;  then  entertain  him,  then  forswear  him ;  now 
weep  for  him,  then  spit  at  him ;  that  I  drave  my 
suitor  from  liis  mad  humour  of  love,  to  a  loving 
humour  of  madness ; "  which  was,  to  forswear  the 
full  stream' of  the  world,  and  to  live  in  a  nook 
merely  monastic.  And  thus  I  cur*d  him  ;  and  this 
way  will  I  take  upon  me  to  wash  your  liver  as  clean 
as  a  sound  sheep's  heart,  that  there  shall  not  be 
one  spot  of  love  in't. 

Orl.  I  would  not  be  cured,  youth. 

Ros.  I  would  cure  you,  if  you  would  but  call  me 
Rosalind,  and  come  every  day  to  my  cote,  and  woo 
me. 

OrL  Now,  by  the  faith  of  my  love,  I  will :  tell 
me  where  it  is. 

Ros.  Go  with  me  to  it,  and  I'll  shbw  it  you ;  and, 
by  the  way,  you  shall  tell  me  where  in  the  forest  you 
live :  Will  you  go  ? 

OrL  With  all  my  heart,  good  youth. 

Ros,  Nay,  yon  must  call  me  Rosalind :  —  Come, 
sister,  will  you  go  ?  [ExeunU 

^  That  is,  as  changeable  as  the  moon. 

•*  The  original  reads  "  living  humour  of  madness/'  the  mean* 
ing  of  which  is  not  altogether  clear,  unless  living  have  the  sense 
•jf  lasting.  Johnson  suspected  that  there  was  some  antithesis  lost 
in  the  printing,  and  proposed  loring,  which«  as  it  involves  but  a 
cbangr  of  a  single  letter,  we  venture  to  adopt.  Mr.  Collier  found 
the  change  made  in  an  old  manuscript  note  in  the  copy  owned  b) 
Lord  Traneis  Egcrtoo.  H. 
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SCENE  m.     The  same. 

Enter  Touchstone  and  Audrey  ;  *  Jaques  at  a 
(Ustance,  observing  them. 

Touch.  Come  apace,  good  Audrey :  I  will  fetcli 
up  your  goats,  Audrey.  And  how,  Audrey  ?  am  I 
the  man  yet  ?  Doth  my  simple  feature  content  you  ? 

Aud.  Your  features  !  Lord  .warrant  us !  what 
foaiur'^3 !  • 

Touch.  I  am  here  with  thee  and  thy  goats,  as  the 
most  capricious '  poet,  honest  Ovid,  was  among  the 
Goths. 

Jag.  [Aside."]  O  knowledge  ill-inhabited !  worse 
than  Jove  in  a  thatch'd  house !  * 

Touch.  When  a  man's  verses  cannot  be  under- 
stood, nor  a  man's  good  wit  seconded  with  the 
forward  child,  understanding,  it  strikes  a  man  more 
dead  than  a  great  reckoning  in  a  little  room.— 
Truly,  I  would  the  gods  had  made  thee  poetical. 

Aud.  I  do  not  know  what  poetical  is.  Is  it 
honest  in  deed,  and  word  ?     Is  it  a  true  thing  ? 

Touch.  No,  truly,  for  the  truest  poetry  is  the 
most  feigning ;  and  lovers  are  given  to  poetry,  and 

*  Audrey  is  a  corniption  of  Ethttdredcu  The  saint  of  that 
name  is  so  <ityled  in  ancient  calendars. 

*  Mr.  Nares's  explanation  of  this  passage  is,  that  the  word 
feature  is  too  learned  for  the  comprehension  of  Audrey,  and  she 
reiterates  it  with  simple  wonder.  Feature  and  features  were  then 
used  indiscriminately  for  the  proportion  and  figure  of  the  whole 
body. 

'  Shakespeare  remembered  that  caper  was  Latin  for  a  goat, 
and  thence  chose  this  epithet.  There  is  also  a  quibble  between 
fCoatM  and  Ooths. 

*  An  allusion  to  the  story  of  Baucis  and  Philemon  in  Ovid. 
See  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Act  ii.  sc.  I,  note  5.  lU-inhabited 
is  used  for  iU-lodged.  H 
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whnt  they  swear  in  poetry,  may  be  said,  as  \owen 
they  do  feign. 

Aud,  Do  you  wish,  then,  that  the  gods  had  made 
me  poetical  ? 

Touch,  I  do,  truly  ;  for  thou  swear'st  to  me  thou 
art  honest :  now,  if  thou  wert  a  poet,  I  might  have 
some  hope  thou  didst  feign. 

Atid^  Would  you  not  have  me  honest  1 

Touch.  No,  truly,  unless  thou  wert  hard-fiivour*d  ; 
for  honesty  coupled  to  betuity,  is  to  have  honey  a 
sauce  to  sugar. 

Jaq.  [Aside.]  A  material  fool !  * 

Aud.  Well,  I  am  not  fmr ;  and  therefore  I  pray 
the  gods  make  me  honest ! 

Touch.  Truly,  and  to  cast  away  honesty  upon  a 
foul  slut,  were  to  put  good  meat  into  an  unclean 
dish. 

AiuL  I  am  not  a  slut,  though  I  thank  the  gods  I 
am  fool.* 

Touch.  Well,  praised  be  the  gods  for  thy  foul- 
ness !  sluttishness  may  come  hereafter.  But  be  it 
as  it  may  be,  I  will  marry  thee ;  and  to  that  end,  I 
have  been  with  Sir  Oliver  Mar-text,'  the  vicar  of 
the  next  village,  who  hath  promis'd  to  meet  me  in 
this  place  of  the  forest,  and  to  couple  us. 

Jaq.  [Aside,"]  I  would  fain  see  this  meeting. 

Aud.  Well,  the  gods  give  us  joy ! 

Touch.  Amen.     A  man   may,  if  he  were  of  n 

*  A  material  fool  is  a  fool  with  matter  in  him. 

*  Honest  Audrey  uses  foul  as  opposed  to  /air;  that  is,  for 
plainj  honuly.  She  bad  g^ood  authority  for  doing  so.  Thus,  in 
Thomas'  History  of  Italy :  "  If  \he  maiden  be  /otr,  she  is  soon 
had,  and  little  money  given  with  her }  if  she  be  foul,  they  advance 
bei  with  a  belter  portion."  B. 

'  For  the  use  of  Sir  as  a  clerical  title,  see  The  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor.  Act  '.  sc.  1,  note  1  H. 
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fearful  heart,  stagger  in  this  attempt ;  for  here  we 
have  no  temple  but  the  wood,  no  assembly  but  horn 
beasts.  But  what  though  ?  Courage  !  As  horns 
are  odious,  they  are  necessary.  It  is  said,  —  many 
a  man  knows  no  end  of  his  goods :  right ;  many  a 
man  has  good  horns,  and  knows  no  end  of  them. 
Well,  that  is  the  dowry  of  his  wife ;  'tis  none  of  his 
own  getting.  Are  horns  given  to  poor  men  alone  ? 
—  No,  no ;  the  noblest  deer  hath  them  as  huge  as 
the  rascal.*  Is  th<  single  man  therefore  bl  issed  ?  No : 
as  a  wall*d  town  is  more  worthier  than  a  village,  so 
is  the  forehead  of  a  married  man  more  honourable 
than  the  bare  brow  of  a  bachelor ;  and  by  how  much 
defence '  is  better  than  no  skill,  by  so  much  is  a 
horn  more  precious  than  to  want.*** 

Enter  Sir  Oliver  Mar-text. 

Here  comes  Sir  Oliver.  —  Sir  Oliver  Mar-text,  you 
are  well  met :  will  you  despatch  us  here  under  this 
tree,  or  shall  we  go  with  you  to  your  chapel  ? 

Sir  Oli,  Is  there  none  here  to  give  the  woman  T 

Touch,  I  will  not  take  her  on  gifl  of  any  man. 

Sir  OU.  Truly,  she  must  be  given,  or  the  mar- 
riage is  not  lawful. 

Jaq,  [Coming  forwariL^  Proceed,  proceed  :  f'll 
give  her. 

Touch.  Good  even,  good  master  What-ye-call't : 
How  do  you,  sir  T  Y  »u  are  very  well  met : 
God'ild  you"  for  your  last  company:  I  am  very 

I  Lean  deer  are  called  raacal  deer. 

'  That  is,  the  art  of  fencing. 

*^  The  learned  Fool  appears  to  use  horn  in  a  threefold  sense, 
for  the  ideal  horn,  which  the  Poet  so  often  assigns  to  abused  hus 
bands,  the  horn  of  plenty,  eonmeopia,  and  such  horns  as  are  com- 
monly  worn  by  homed  cattle.  H 

"  That  is,  God  yield  yon,  God  reward  you. 
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glad  to  see  you  :  —  f^ven  a  toy  in  hand  here,  sir 
—  Nay ;  pray,  be  cover'd. 

Jaq,  Will  you  be  married,  Motley  1 

Touch.  As  the  ox  hath  his  bow,'*  sir,  the  horse 
his  curb,  and  the  falcon  her  bells,  so  man  hath  his 
desires ;  and  as  pigeons  bill,  so  wedlock  would  he 
nibbling. 

Jaq,  >And  will  you,  being  a  man  of  your  breed- 
ing, be  married  under  a  bush,  like  a  beggar  ?  Get 
you  to  Church,  apd  have  a  good  priest  that  can 
tell  you  what  marriage  is :  this  fellow  will  but  join 
you  together  as  they  join  wainscot ;  then  one  of  you 
will  prove  a  shrunk  panel,  and,  like  green .  timber, 
warp,  warp. 

Touch.  I  am  not  in  the  mind  but  I  were  better ' 
to  be  married  of  him  than  of  another  :  for  he  is 
not  like  to  marry  me  well ;  and  not  being  well  mar- 
ried, it  will  be  a  good  excuse  for  me  hereafter  to 
leave  my  wife. 

Jaq,  Go  thou  with  me,  and  let  me  counsel  thee. 

Touch.  Come,  sweet  Audrey : 
We  must  be  married,  or  we  must  live  in  bawdry. 
Farewell,  good  master  Oliver !     Not  — 

O  sweet  Oliver,  O  brave  Ohver, 

LeavA  me  not  behind  thee : 
But — wend  away;  begone,  I. say, 

T  will  not  to  wedding  with  thee." 

[Exeunt  Jxq.,  Touch.,  and  Audrey. 

*'  That  is,  bis  yokt^  which,  in  ancient  time,  resembled  a  bow 
or  branching  horns.  Sie  The  Merry  Wives  oF  Windsor,  Act  v 
»c.  5,  note  15. 

'*  The  ballad  of »'  O  sweete  Olyver,  leave  me  not  behind  thee/' 
and  the  answer  to  it,  are  entered  on  the  Stationers'  books  in  1584 
and  1686.  Touchstone  says,  I  will  sing^  —  not  that  part  of  the 
ballad  which  says  —  <*  Leave  roe  not  behind  thee ; "  but  that  which 
Mjs  — "  Begone,  I  say,"  probably  part  of  ihe  answer 
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Sir  OU.  'Tis  no  matter :  n^'er  a  fantastical  knave 
of  them  all  shall  flout  me  out  of  my  calling.  [Exit 

SCENE   rV.     The  same.     Before  a  Cottage. 

Enter  Rosalind  and  Celia. 

Ros.  Never  talk  to  roe ;  I  will  weep. 

Ckl  Do,  I  pr'jthee ;  but  yet  have  the  grace  lo 
consider  that  tears  do  not  become  a  man. 

Ros.  But  have  I  not  cause  to  \f eep  ? 

CeL  As  good  cause  as  one  would  desire ;  ther»* 
fore  weep. 

Ros.  His  very  hair  is  of  the  dissembling  colour. 

CeL  Something  browner  than  Judas's :  *  Marry,, 
hb  kisses  are  Judas's  own  children. 

Ros.  rfaith,  his  hair  is  of  a  good  colour. 

Cel  An  excellent  colour :  your  chestnut  was  ever 
the  only  colour. 

lias.  And  his  kissing  is  as  full  of  sanctity  as  the 
touch  of  holy  bread. 

Cel.  He  hath  bought  a  pair  of  cast  lips  *  of  Di- 
ana :  a  nun  of  winter's  sisterhood  kisses  not  more 
religiously ;  the  very  ice  of  chastity  is  in  them. 

Ros.  But  why  did  he  swear  he  would  come  this 
morning,  and  comes  not  ? 

CeL  Nay,  certainly,  there  is  no  truth  in  him. 

Ros.  Do  you  think  so  ? 

CeL  Yes:  I  think  he  is  not  a  pick-purse,  nor  ii 
horse-stealer ;  but  for  his  verity  in  love,  I  do  think 
him  as  concave  as  a  covered  goblet,  or  a  worm- 
eaten  nut. 

*  Judas  was  constantly  represented  in  old  paintings  and  tapes* 
try,  with  red  hair  and  beard.  So  in  The  Insatiate  Countess  :  "  I 
ever  thoug^ht  by  bis  red  beard  he  would  prove  a  Judas." 

•  There  is  humoar  in  the  expression  cast  lips ;  which  Theobald 
ril^tly  explained  left  off,  as  we  still  say  cast  clothes 
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Ros.  Not  true  in  love  ? 

CeL  Yes,  when  he  is  m  ;  but  I  think  he  is 
not  in* 

Ros.  You  have  heard  him  swear  downright,  he 
was. 

CeL  Was  is  not  is :  besides,  the  oath  of  a  lover 
18  no  stronger  than  the  word  of  a  tapster ;  tliey  arc 
both  tlie  confirmers  of  false  reckonings.  He  at- 
tends liere  in  tlie  forest  on  the  Duke  your  father. 

Ros.  I  met  the  Duke  yesterday,  and  had  much 
question  with  him.  He  ask'd  me  of  wliat  parent- 
age I  was :  I  told  him,  of  as  good  as  he ;  so  he 
laugh'd,  and  let  me  go.  But  what  talk  we  of 
fathers,  when  there  is  such  a  man  as  Orlando  1 

CeL  O,  that's  a  brave  man !  he  writes  brave 
verses,  speaks  brave  words,  swears  brave  oaths,  and 
breaks  tliem  bravely,  quite  traverse,  athwart  the 
heart  of  his  lover ;  as  a  puny  tilter,  that  spurs  hiti 
horse  but  on  one  side,  breaks  his  staff  like  a  noble 
goose : '  but  all's  brave,  that  youth  mounts,  and 
foUy  guides.  —  Who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Corin. 

Cor,  Mistress  and  master,  you  have  oft  inquired 
After  the  shepherd  that  complained  of  love, 
Who  you  saw  sitting  by  me  on  the  turf. 
Praising  the  proud  disdainful  shepherdess 
That  was  his  mistress. 

Cel  Well ;  and  what  of  him  ? 

Cor.  If  you  will  see  a  pageant  truly  play'd, 
Between  the  pale  complexion  of  true  love, 
And  the  red  glow  of  scorn  and  proud  disdain, 

'  An  ailusioD  to  tilting,  where  it  was  held  disgraceful  for  a 
knight  to  break  his  lance  acroMt  the  body  of  his  adversary.  See 
Much  Ado  about  No*iiiucr*  Act  v.  sc.  1,  note  II.  u. 
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Go  hence  a  little,  and  I  shall  conduct  you, 
If  you  will  mark  it. 

Ros.  O  !  come,  let  us  remove : 

The  sight  of  lovers  feedeth  those  in  love.  — 
Bring  us  to  this  sight,  and  you  shall  say 
I'll  prove  a  busy  actor  in  their  play.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  V.     Another  part  of  the  Forest, 

Enter  SiLvius  and  Phebe. 

SiL  Sweet   Phebe,  do   not   scorn  me;  do  not, 

Phebe: 
Say  that  you  love  me  not ;  but  say  not  so 
In  bitterness.     The  common  executioner, 
Whose  heart  the  accustom'd  sight  of  death  makes 

hard, 
Falls  not  the  axe  upon  the  humbled  neck, 
But  first  begs  pardon  :  will  you  sterner  be 
Than  he  that  dies  and  lives  ^  by  bloody  drops  1 

Enter  Rosalind,  Celia,  and  Corin,  at  a  distance 

Phe.  I  would  not  be  thy  executioner : 
I  fly  thee,  for  I  would  not  injure  thee. 
Thou  tell'ttt  me  there  is  murder  in  mine  eye : 
'Tis  pretty,  sure,  and  very  probable. 
That  eyes  —  that  are  the  frailest  and  softest  things, 
Who  shut  their  coward  gates  on  atomies  — 
Should  be  calFd  tyrants,  butchers,- murderers  ! 
Now  I  do  frown  on  thee  with  all  my  heart; 
And,  if  mine  eyes  can  wound,  now  let  them  kill 

thee  : 
Now  counterfeit  to  swoon  ;  why,  now  fall  down ; 
Or,  if  thou  canst  not,  O,  for  shame,  for  shame ! 

*  That  Uf  be  who,  to  the  very  end  of  life,  contiooes  a 
executioner. 
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Lie  not,  to  say  mine  ejes  are  murderers. 

Now  show  the  wound  mine  eye  hath  made  in  thee ; 

Scratch  thee  but  with  a  pin,  and  there  remains 

Some  scar  of  it ;  lean  but  upon  a  rush, 

The  cicatrice  and  capable  impressure 

Thy  palm  some  moment  keeps :  but  now  mine  eyes, 

Which  I  have  darted  at  thee,  hurt  thee  not ; 

Nor,  I  am  sure,  there  is  no  force  in  eyes 

That  can  do  hurt. 

SiL  O !  dear  Phebe, 

If  ever   (as  that  ever  may  be  near^ 
You  meet  in  some  fresh  cheek  the  power  of  fancy, 
Then  shall  you  know  the  wounds  invisible 
That  love's  keen  arrows  make. 

Phe.  But,  till  that  time, 

Come  not  thou  near  me ;  and  when  that  time  comes 
Afflict  me  with  thy  mocks,  pity  me  not. 
As  till  that  time  I  shall  not  pity  thee. 

Ros,  [Advancing.]  And  why,  I  pray  you  ?    Who 
might  be  your  mother. 
That  you  insult,  exult,  and  all  at  once. 
Over  the  wretched  ?     What  though  you  have  no 

beauty,  — 
As,  by  my  faith,  I  see  no  more  in  you 
Than  without  candle  may  go  dark  to  bed,  — 
Must  you  be  therefore  proud  and  pitiless  ?  * 

*  The  commentators  have  made  much  ado  over  this  innoct  ui 
passage,  all  of  which  only  goes  to  show  that  they  did  not  under- 
stand it.  Some  would  strike  out  no  before  beauty,  others  would 
change  it  into  mo,  or  more:  whereas  the  peculiar  force  of  the  pas- 
sage is,  that  Rosalind,  wishing  to  humble  Phebe,  takes  for  granted 
that  she  is  herself  aware  she  has  no  beauty,  and  is  th€r>3fD:?  proud, 
even  because  she  has  none.  Rosalind  knows  that  to  tell  her  she 
ought  not  to  be  proud  because  she  has  beauty,  would  but  make 
her  prouder ',  she  therefore  tells  her  she  ought  not  to  be  proud 
because  she  lacks  it.  Need  we  add,  that  the  best  way  to  take 
down  people's  pride  oAen  is,  to  assume  that  they  cannot  tic  so 
big  fools  as  to  think  they  have  any  thing  to  be  proud  of  7       h. 
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Why,  what  means  this  ?    Why  do  you  look  on  mo  ^ 
[  see  no  more  in  you,  than  in  the  ordinary 
Of  nature's  sale-work  : — Od's  my  Httle  life  ! 
I  think  she  means  to  tangle  my  eyes  too.  — 
No,  'faith,  proud  mistress,  hope  not  after  it : 
'Tis  not  your  inky  hrows,  your  black-silk  hair, 
Your  bugle  eye-balls,  nor  your  cheek  of  cream. 
That  can  entame  my  spirits  to  your  worship.  — 
You  foolish  shepherd,  wherefore  do  you  follow  her. 
Like  foggy  south,  puffing  with  wind  and  rain  ? 
You  are  a  thousand  times  a  properer  man,^ 
Than  she  a  woman  :  'Tis  such  fools  as  you. 
That  make  the  world  full  of  ill-favour'd  children. 
'Tis  not  her  gloss,  but  you,  that  flatters  her; 
And  out  of  you  she  sees  herself  more  proper. 
Than  any  of  her  lineaments  can  show  her.  — 
But,  mistress,  know  yourself:  down  on  your  knees, 
And  thank  Heaven  fasting  for  a  good  man's  love ; 
For  1  must  tell  you  friendly  in  your  ear,  — 
Sell  when  you  can ;  you  are  not  for  all  markets 
Cry  the  man  mercy ;  love  him ;  take  his  offer  : 
Foul  is  most  foul,  being  foul  to  be  a  scofter.* 
So,  take  her  to  thee,  shepherd :  —  Fare  you  well. 

Phc.  Sweet  youth,  I  pray  you  chide  a  year  to- 
gether : 
[  had  rather  hear  you  chide,  than  this  man  woo. 

Ros.  He's  fallen  in  love  with  your  foulness,  an<l 
she'll  fall  in  love  with  my  anger.'^     If  it  be  so,  as 
fast  as  she  answers  thee  with  frowning  looks,  C'll 
'  Proper  was  oflen  used  in  Shakespeare's  time  for  handiome. 

H. 

*  That  is,  the  ugiy  seem  most  ugly,  when,  as  if  proud  of  their 
ugliness,  they  set  up  for  scoflers.  h. 

*  The  first  clause  of  this  sentence  is  addressed  to  Phebe ;  the 
other  to  the  rest  of  the  company.  Your  is  commonly  chnno^ed  lo 
her :  whereas  the  very  strength  of  the  speech  lien  in  its  being 
A^iofcen  to  the  person  herself.  H 
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sauce  her  ^th  bitter  words.  —  Why  look  you  so 
upon  me  1 

jPAe.  For  no  ill  will  I  bear  you. 

Ros.  I  pray  you,  do  not  fall  in  love  witli  me, 
For  I  am  iaker  than  vows  made  in  wine  : 
l^sides,  I  like  you  not :  If  you  will  know  my  house, 
Tis  at  the  tuft  of  olives,  here  hard  by.  — 
Will  you  go,  sister  ?  —  Shepherd,  ply  her  hard :  — 
Come,  sister  :  — -  Shepherdess,  look  on  him  better, 
AYid  be  not  proud :  though  all  the  world  could  see, 
None  could  be  so  abus*d  in  sight  as  he.* 
Come,  to  our  flock. 

[Exeunt  Rosalind,  Cella,  and  Corin. 

Phe.  Dead  shepherd  !    now  I  find   thy  saw  of 
might ; 
"  Who  ever  lov'd,  that  lov'd  not  at  first  sight  ? " ' 

SiL  Sweet  Phebe,— 

Phe.  Ha !  what  say'st  thou,  Silvius  t 

Sil  Sweet  Phebe,  pity  me. 

Phe.  Why,  I  am  sorry  for  thee,  gentle  Silvius. 

SiL  Wherever  sorrow  is,  relief  would  be  : 
If  you  do  sorrow  at  my  grief  in  love, 

'  If  all  men  could  see  you,  none  could  be  so  deceived  as  to 
think  you  beautiful  but  be. 

^  This  line  is  from  the  first  Sestiad  of  Marlowe's  version  of 
Hero  and  Lcander,  which  was  not  printed  till  1598,  though  the 
author  was  killed  in  1593.  The  poem  was  deservedly  popular, 
and  the  words  <•  dead  shepherd "  look  as  though  Sbakespeari' 
remembered  him  with  aifection.  The  passage  runs  ns  follows  : 
'*  It  lies  not  in  our  power  to  love  or  hate, 

For  will  in  us  is  overruled  by  fate. 

When  two  are  slripp'd,  long  ere  the  course  beg^'n 

We  wish  that  one  should  lose,  the  other  win : 

And  one  especially  we  do  affect 

Of  two  gold  ingots,  like  in  each  respect. 

The  reason  no  man  knows :  let  it  suffice. 

What  we  behold  is  censur'd  by  our  eyes. 

Where  both  deliberate,  the  love  is  slight : 

Who  AVer  lov'd.  that  lov'd  not  at  first  sigfat  1"  b 
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By  giving  love,  your  sorrow  and  my  grief 
Were  both  extermin'd. 

Phe.  Thou  hast  my  love :  is  not  that  neighbourly  1 

SiL  I  would  have  you. 

Phe.  Why,  that  were  covetousnesa 

Silvias,  the  time  was  that  I  hated  thee. 
And  yet  it  is  not  that  I  bear  thee  love ; 
But  since  that  thou  canst  talk  of  love  so  well. 
Thy  company,  which  erst  was  irksome  to  me, 
I  will  endure,  and  I'll  employ  thee  too ; 
But  do  not  look  for  further  recompense. 
Than  thine  own  gladness  that  thou  art  employed. 

SiL  So  holy,  and  so  |>erfect  is  my  love. 
And  I  in  sucli  a  poverty  of  grace. 
That  I  shall  think  it  a  most  plenteous  crop 
To  glean  the  broken  ears  ailer  the  man 
That  the  main  harvest  reaps :  loose  now  and  then 
A  scatter'd  smile,  and  that  V\\  live  upon. 

Phe.  Knuw'st  thou  the  youth  that  spoke  to  me 
erewhile  t 

SiL  Not  very  well,  but  I  have  met  him  oft ; 
And  he  hath  bought  the  cottage,  and  the  bounds, 
That  the  old  car  lot  •  once  was  master  of. 

Phe.  Think  not  I  love  him,  though  I  ask  for  him . 
'Tis  but  a  peevish  boy;  —  yet  he  talks  well:  — 
But  what  care  I  for  words  ?  —  yet  words  do  well. 
When  he  that  speaks  them  pleases  those  that  hear. 
It  is  a  pretty  youth  :  —  not  very  pretty  :  — 
But,  sure,  he's  proud ;  and  yet  his  pride  becomes 

him: 
He'll  make  a  proper  man  :  The  best  thing  in  him 
Is  his  complexion ;  and  faster  than  his  tongue 
Did  make  oficuce,  his  eye  did  heal  it  up. 

9  Thif  word  is  printed  in  Italics  as  a  proper  name  in  the  oM 
edition.     It  i«.  however,  apparently  formed  from  earUf  a  | 
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He  is  not  very  tall ;  yet  for  his  years  he's  tall : 

His  leg  is  but  so  so ;  and  yet  'tis  well  : 

There  was  a  pretty  redness  in  bis  lip ; 

A  little  riper,  and  more  lusty  red 

Than  that  naxM  in  his  cheek :  'twas  just  the  differ- 
ence 

Betwixt  the  constant  red,  and  mingled  damnsk.' 

There  be  some  women,  Silvius,  had  they  maik'd 

him 
[u  parcels,  as  I  did,  would  have  gone  near 
To  fall  in  love  with  him :  but,  for  my  part, 
[  love  him  not,  nor  hate  him  not ;  and  yet 
I  have  more  cause  to  hate  him  than  to  love  him : 
For  what  had  he  to  do  to  chide  at  me  1 
He  said  mine  eyes  were  black,  and  my  hair  black; 
And,  now  I  am  remember'd,  scorn'd  at  me : 
I  marvel,  why  I  answer'd  not  again ; 
But  that's  all  one ;  omittance  is  no  quittance. 
Ill  "write  to  him  a  very  taunting  letter. 
And  thou  shalt  bear  it ;  wilt  thou,  Silvius  1 
8iL  Phebe,  with  all  my  heart 
PAc  I'll  write  it  straight ; 

The  matter's  in  my  head,  and  in  my  heart : 
I  will  be  bitter  with  him,  and  passing  short. 
Go  with  me,  Silvius.  [Exeunt, 

'  Shakespeare  apparently  has  reference  to  the  red  rote,  which 
is  red  all  over  alike,  and  the  damcuk  rostf  b  which  varioos  sh^M 
of  coloar  are  mingUd.  B. 
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ACT   IV. 

SCENE  I.     The  Forest  of  Arden. 

Enter  Rosalind,  Celia,  and  JAquES. 

Jaq.  I  pr'ythee,  pretty  youth,  let  me  be  better 
acquainted  with  thee. 

Ros,  They  say  you  are  a  melanclioly  fellow. 

Jaq.  I  am  so;  [do  love  it  better  than  laughing. 

Ros,  Those  that  are  in  extremity  of  either  are 
abominable  fellows,  and  betray  themselves  to  every 
modern '  censure  worse  than  drunkards. 

Jaq,  Why,  'tis  good  to  be  sad  and  say  nothing. 

Ros.  Why,  then,  'tis  good  to  be  a  post. 

Jaq,  I  have  neither  the  scholar's  melancholy, 
which  is  emulation ;  nor  the  musician's,  which  is 
fantastical ;  nor  the  courtier's,  which  is  proud ;  nor 
the  soldier's,  which  is  ambitious ;  nor  the  lawyer's, 
which  is  politic ;  nor  the  lady's,  which  is  nice ;  nor 
the  lover's,  which  is  all  these  :  but  it  is  a  melancholy 
of  mine  own,  compounded  of  many  simples,  ex- 
tracted from  many  objects,  and,  indeed,  the  sundry 
contemplation  of  my  travels ;  which,  by  often  rumi- 
nation, wraps  me  in  a  most  humorous  sadness. 

Ros,  A  traveller !     By  my  faith,  you  have  great 

^^eflWB  to  ^  ^^^  •  I  fe^r  7^"  have  sold  your  own 

lands,  ta  8€^  Qlte  tnen's ;  then,  to  have  seen  much, 

and  to  have  nothing,  is  iC  ^^^^  ^ich  eyes  and  poor 

hands. 

Jaq.  Yes,  I  have  gain'd  my  exi;6"«"^®- 

N 
»  l^odem  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  common,  °"*'?>^»  *"••» 
»•§  before  in  this  play :  "  Pull  of  wise  saws  and  modeli^  instances.  • 
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Enter  OaLANDa 

Ros,  And  your  experience  makes  you  sad  :  T  had 
rather  have  a  fool  to  make  me*  merry,  than  experi- 
ence to  make  me  sad;  and  to  travel  for  it  too. 

Orl.  Good  day,  and  happiness,  dear  Rosalind  \ 

Jag.  Nay,  then,  €rod  be  wi'  you,  an  you  talk  in 
blank  verse. 

Ros.  Farewell,  m<Hwieffir  traveller :  Look  you 
lisp,  and  wear  strange  suits ;  disable '  all  the  bene- 
fits of  your  own  country ;  be  out  of  love  with  your 
nativity,  and  almost  chide  God  for  making  you  that 
countenance  you  are,  or  I  will  scarce  think  you  have 
swam  in  a  gondola.'  [Exit  JAquES.]  —  Why,  how 
now,  Orlando  !  where  have  you  been  all  this  while  1 
You  a  lover!  — An  you  serve  me  such  anoHier  trick, 
never  come  in  my  sight  more. 

OrL  My  fair  Rosalind,  I  come  within  an  hour 
of  my  promise. 

Ros,  Break  an  hour's  promise  in  love  !  He  that 
will  divide  a  minute  into  a  thoumnd  parts,  and  break 
but  a  part  of  the  thousandth  part,  of  a  minute  in  the 
affairs  of  love,  it  may  be  said  of  him,  that  Cupid 
hath  clapp'd  him  o'  the  shoulder,  but  I  warrant  him 
heart-whole. 

OrL  Pardon  me,  dear  Rosalind. 

Ros,  Nay,  an  you  be  so  tardy,  come  no  more  in 
my  sight :  I  had  as  lief  be  woo'd  of  a  snail. 

Orl  Of  a  snail  ? 

Ros.  Ay,  of  a  snail ;  for  though  he  comes  slowly, 

*  Disable  was  sometimes  used  by  the  old  writers  in  the  sense 
of  disrepute,  detract  from,  or  impeach.  *   h. 

'  That  is,  been  at  Venice,  then  the  resort  of  all  travellers,  as 
Paris  DOW. .  Shakespeare's  contemporaries  also  point  their  shafts 
at  the  corruption  of  our  youth  by  travel.  Bishop  Hall  wrote  hi* 
'ittle  book  Quo  Vadis  t  to  stem  the  fashion. 
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he  carries  his  house  on  his  head ;  a  better  jointure, 
I  think,  than  jou  make  a  woman :  Besides,  he 
brings  his  destiny  with  him. 

Orl,  What's  that? 

Ros,  Why,  horns ;  which  such  as  you  are  faui 
to  be  beholding  to  your  wives  for  :  but  he  comes 
armed  in  his  fortune,  and  prevents  the  slander  of 
liis  wife. 

OrL  Virtue  is  no  horn-maker,  and  my  Rosalind 
is  virtuous. 

Ros.  And  I  am  your  Rosalind. 

CeL  [t  pleases  him  to  call  you  so ;  but  he  hath  a 
Rosalind  of  a  better  leer  *  than  you. 

Ros,  Come,  woo  me,  woo  me ;  for  now  I  am  in 
a  holiday  humour,  and  like  enough  to  consent. 
What  would  you  say  to  me  now,  an  I  were  your 
very  very  Rosalind  1 

OrL  [  would  kiss,  before  I  spoke. 

Ros.  Nay,  you  were  better  speak  first ;  and  when 
you  were  gravell'd  for  lack  of  matter,  you  might 
take  occasion  to  kiss.  Very  good  orators,  when  they 
are  out,  they  will  spit ;  and  for  lovers,  lacking  (God 
warn  us !)  matter,  the  cleanliest  shiil  is  to  kiss 

Orl.  How  if  the  kiss  be  denied  1 

Ros.  Then  she  puts  you  to  entreaty,  and  therp 
begins  new  matter. 

4  Leer  was  anciently  used  simply  for  look,  its  original  meaning 
being  face,  countenance,  complexion.    Thus  in  The  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor  FalsiafT  says  of  Mrs.  Ford,  —  "  She  gives  the  leer  of 
in^iution.''    And  in  an  old  ballad.  The  Witch  of  Wokey : 
"  Her  haggard  faro  was  foull  to  see ; 
Her  mouth  unmeet  a  mouth  to  bee; 
Her  eyhe  of  deadly  leer." 
Again,  in  Holland's  Pliny  :  "  In  some  places  there  are  no  other 
thing  bred  or  growing  but  brown  and  duskish,  insomuch  as  not 
only  the  eattcl  is  all  of  that  leere.  but  also  the  come  upon  the 
ground,  and  other  fruits  of  the  earth.''  H. 
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Orl  Who  could  be  out,  being  before  his  beloved 
mistress  ? 

Ros,  Marry,  that  should  you,  if  I  were  your 
mistress ;  or  I  should  think  my  honesty  ranker  than 
my  wit. 

OrL  What,  of  my  suit  1 

Ros.  Not  out  of  your  apparel,  and  yet  out  of 
your  suit.    Am  not  I  your  Rosalind  1 

Orl  I  take  some  joy  to  say  you  are,  because  I 
would  be  talking  of  her. 

Ros.  Well,  in  her  person,  I  say — I  will  not  have 
you. 

Orl  Then,  in  mine  own  person,  I  die. 

Ros.  No,  faith,  die  by  attorney.  The  poor  world 
is  almost  six  thousand  years  old,  and  in  all  this  time 
there  was  not  any  man  died  in  his  own  person, 
videlicet,  in  a  love-cause.  Troilus  had  his  brains 
dash*d  out  with  a  Grecian  club ;  yet  he  did  what 
he  could  to  die  before,  and  he  is  one  of  the  patterns 
of  love.  Leander,  he  would  have  liv'd  many  a  fair 
year,  though  Hero  had  turn*d  nun,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  a  hot  midsummer  night ;  for,  good  youth, 
he  went  but  forth  to  wash  him  in  the  Hellespont, 
and,  being  taken  with  the  cramp,  was  drownM ;  and 
the  foolish  clironiclera  of  that  age  found  it  was  — 
Hero  of  Sestos.  But  these  are  all  lies  :  men  have 
died  from  time  to  time,  and  worms  have  eaten  them, 
but  not  for  love. 

OrL  I  would  not  have  my  right  Rosalind  of  this 
mind ;  for,  I  protest,  her  frown  might  kill  me. 

Ros*  By  this  hand,  it  will  not  kill  a  fly.  But 
come,  now  I  will  be  your  Rosalind  in  a  more 
coming-on  disposition,  and  ask  me  what  you  will, 
I  will  grant  it. 

OrL  Then  love  me,  Rosalind. 
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Res.  Yes,  faith  will  I ;  Fridays,  and  Satiurdajs, 
and  all. 

OrL  And  wHt  thou  have  me  t 

Ros.  Ay,  and  twenty  such. 

OrL   What  say'st  thou  ? 

Ros.  Are  you  not  good  1 

OrL  I  hope  so. 

Ros.  Why,  then,  can  one  desire  too  much  of  a 
good  thing  1  —  Come,  sister,  you  shall  be  the  priest, 
and  marry  us.  —  Give  me  your  hand,  Orlando  :  — 
What  do  you  say,  sister  ? 

OrL  Pray  thee,  marry  us. 

CeL  I  cannot  say  the  words. 

Ros.  You  must  begin,  —  **  Will  you,  Orlando,** — 

CeL  Go  to :  —  Will  you,  Orlando,  have  to  wife 
this  RosaUnd  ? 

OrL  I  will. 

Ros.  Ay,  but  when  ? 

OrL  Why  now ;  as  fast  as  she  can  marry  us. 

Ros.  Then  you  must  say,  —  "I  take  thee,  Ros- 
alind, for  wife.'* 

OrL  1  take  thee,  Rosalind,  for  wife. 

Ros.  I  might  ask  you  for  your  commission ;  but, 
—  1  do  take  thee,  Orlando,  for  my  husband  :  There's 
a  girl  goes  before  the  priest;^  and,  certainly,  a 
woman's  thought  runs  before  her  actions. 

OrL  So  do  all  thoughts ;  they  are  wing'd. 

Ros.  Now  tell  me  how  long  you  would  have  her, 
after  vou  have  possess'd  her. 

OrL  Forever  and  a  day. 

Ros.  Say  a  day,  without  the  ever.  No,  no,  Or- 
lando :  men  are  April  when  they  woo,  December 
when  they  wed;  maids  are  May  when  they  are 

*  That  is,  ^oes  faster  than  the  priest,  gels  ahead  of  him  in  th« 
service ;  aJludini;  to  her  anticipating  what  was  to  be  said  first  by 
<>lia.  R. 
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inaidfl,  bul  the  sky  changes  when  thej  are  wires. 
I  will  be  more  jealous  of  thee  than  a  Barbarj  cock- 
pigeon  over  his  hen ;  more  claiDoroas  than  a  pcu'rot 
against  rain ;  more  new-fangled  than  an  ape  ;  more 
giddy  in  mj  desires  than  a  monkey :  I  will  weep  for 
nothing,  like  Diana  in  the  fountain  ; '  and  1  will  do 
that  when  you  are  dispos'd  to  be  merry:  I  will 
laugh  Uke  a  hyen/  and  that  when  thou  art  inclin'd 
to  sleep. 

OrL  But  will  my  Rosalind  do  so  ? 

Ros,  By  my  life,  she  will  do  as  I  do. 

OrL  O !  but  she  is  wise. 

Ros.  Or  else  she  could  not  have  the  wit  to  do 
this ;  th^  wiser,  the  way  warder  :  Ma|Le  the  doors  • 
upon  a  woman's  wit,  and  it  will  out  at  the  cas^ 
ment ;  shut  that,  and  'twill  out  at  the  key-hole ;  stop 
that,  'twill  fly  with  the  smoke  out  at  the  chinmey. 

Orl  A  man  that  had  a  wife  with  such  a  wit,  he 
might  say,  — "  Wit,  whither  wilt  ?  " 

Ros,  Nay,  you  might  keep  that  check  for  it,  till 
you  met  your  wife's  wit  going  to  your  neighbour's 
bed. 

OrL  And  what  wit  could  wit  have  to  excuse  that  ? 

Ros.  Marry,  to  say,  —  she  came  to  seek  you  there. 
You   shall  never   take    her   without  her  answer,' 

'  Pigures,  and  particularly  that  of  Diana,  with  water  conveyed 
through  tbeai,  were  anciently  a  frequent  ornament  of  foantains. 
So,  in  The  City  Match  :  •«  Now  could  I  cry  like  any  imag^e  in  a 
fonntain,  which  rans  lamentations/'  Such  an  image  of  Diana, 
**  with  water  priliing  from  her  naked  breast/'  was  set  np  at  the 
cross  in  Cheapside  in  1596,  according  to  Stowe.  Toiriano  defiaea 
**  Figura  in  Foniana  che  btUti  acqtuif  as  an  antike  image,  from 
whose  teats  water  trillelh/' 

7  The  bark  of  the  hyaena  was  thought  to  resemble  a  bud  laugh. 

9  That  is,  bar  the  doors,  make  them  fast. 

'  This  bit  6f  satire  is  also  to  be  found  in  Chaucer's  Marchanlet 
Tale,  whem  Proserpine  says  of  women  on  like  occasion : 
<*  For  lacke  of  answere  none  of  us  shall  diea.'' 
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unless  jou  take  her  without  her  tongue.  O  !  that 
woman  that  cannot  make  her  fault  her  husband's 
occasion,'^  let  her  never  nurse  her  child  herself,  foi 
she  will  breed  it  like  a  fool. 

OrL  For  these  two  hours,  Rosalind,  1  will  leave 
thee. 

Ros.  Alas,  dear  love,  I  cannot  lack  thee  two 
hours. 

Orl  I  must  attend  the  Duke  at  dinner  :  by  two 
o'clock  1  will  be  with  thee  again. 

Ros.  Ay,  go  your  ways,  go  your  ways :  —  I 
knew  what  you  would  prove  ;  my  friends  told  me 
as  much,  and  I  thought  no  less:  —  that  flattering 
tongue  of  yours  won  me :  —  'tis  but  one  cast  away, 
and  so,  —  come,  death  !  —  Two  o'clock  is  your 
hour? 
tOrL  Ay,  sweet  Rosalind. 

Ros.  By  my  troth,  and  in  good  earnest,  and  so 
God  mend  me,  and  by  all  pretty  oaths  that  are  not 
dangerous,  if  you  break  one  jot  of  your  promise, 
or  come  one  minute  behind  your  hour,  1  will  think 
you  the  most  pathetical  break-promise,  and  the  most 
hollow  lover,  and  the  most  unworthy  of  her  you  call 
Rosalind,  that  may  be  chosen  out  of  the  gross  band 
of  the  unfaithful :  Therefore,  beware  my  censure, 
and  keep  your  promise. 

OrL  With  no  less  religion  than  if  thou  wert 
indeed  my  Rosalind  :  So,  adieu. 

Ros.  Well,  Time  is  the  old  justice  that  examines 
all  such  offenders,  and  let  Time  try :  Adieu  ! 

[Exit  Orlando. 

CeL  You  have  simply  misus'd  our  sex  in  your 
love-prate  :  we  must  have  your  doublet  and  hc»8e 

^  That  is,  make  her  husband  the  occasion  of  her  fault ;  a  thing 
hy  DO  meant  confined  to  the  matrimoniaJ  relation.  B. 
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pluck'd  over  your  head,  and  show  the  world  what 
the  bird  hath  done  to  her  own  nest. 

Ros,  O !  coz,  coz,  coz,  my  pretty  little  coz,  that 
thou  didst  know  how  many  fathom  deep  I  am  in 
love  !  But  it  cannot  be  sounded ;  my  affection  hath 
an  unknown  bottom,  like  the  bay  of  Portugal. 

CeL  Or  rather,  bottomless ;  that  as  fast  as  70U 
pour  affection  in,  it  runs  out. 

Ros.  No;  that  same  wicked  bastard  of  Venus, 
that  was  begot  of  thought,  conceived  of  spleen,  and 
bom  of  madness ;  that  blind  rascally  boy,  that 
abuses  every  one's  eyes,  because  his  own  are  out, 
let  him  be  judge,  how  deep  I  am  in  love.  —  I'll  tell 
thee,  Aliena,  I  cannot  be  out  of  the  sight  of  Orlan- 
do :  I'll  go  find  a  shadow,  and  sigh  till  he  come. 

Cel  And  I'U  sleep.  [Exeunt 

SCENE  II.     Another  part  of  the  Forest 

Enter  Jaques  and  Lords^  Uke  Foresters. 

Jaq.  Which  is  he  that  killed  the  deer  ? 

1  Lord,  Sir,  it  was  I. 

Jaq,  Let's  present  him  to  the  Duke,  like  a  Ro- 
man conqueror;  and  it  would  do  well  to  set  the 
deer's  horns  upon  his  head,  for  a  branch  of  victory : 
—  Have  you  no  song,  forester,  for  this  purpose  ? 

2  Lord  Yes,  sir. 

Jaq,  Sing  it :  'tis  no  matter  how  it  be  in  tune, 
80  it  make  noise  enough. 

What  shall  he  have  that  kill'd  the  deer? 
His  leather  skin,  and  horns  to  wear: 
Then  sing  him  home.* 

>ii  the  original  we  have  here.  —  <•  Then  ung  him  bone,  Um 
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Burden^  ^  Take  thou  no  scorn,  to  wear  the  horn : 
9wtg  by  >li  waa  a  crest  ere  thoa  wast  bom : 
,  the  rest,  j  Thy  father's  father  wore  it. 

And  thy  father  bore  it: 
The  horn,  the  horn,  the  lusty  horn, 
Is  not  a  thing  to  laugh  to  scorn.  [ExttmL 

SCENE    111.     The  Forest. 

Enter  Rosalind  and  Celia. 

Ros.  How  say  you  now  ?  Is  it  not  past  two 
o'clock  ?  and  here  much  Orlando  ! ' 

CeL  1  warrant  you,  with  pure  love,  and  troubled 
brain,  he  bath  ta'en  his  bow  and  arrows,  and  is  gone 
forth  — to  sleep.     Look,  who  comes  here. 

Enter  SiLVius. 

SiL  My  errand  is  to  you,  fair  youth.  — 
Aiy  gentle  Phebe  did  bid  me  give  you  this : 

[Giving  a  letter, 
1  know  not  the  contents ;  but  as  1  guess. 
By  the  stern  brow,  and  uaspish  action 

rest  shaJI  bear  tkiii  burthen/*— printed  all  in  one  line,  and  as  part 
of  the  song.  All  editors  are  agreed,  as  they  well  may  he,  that  the 
latter  part  of  the  line  was  meant  for  a  stage-direction,  and  they 
print  it  as  such.  Knight  and  Collier  think  that  the  words,  "  Then 
sing  him  home/'  are  evidently  a  part  of  the  sta&ne-dircction.  and 
treat  them  accordingly  :  we  think  they  are  evidently  no  such  thing, 
but  a  part  of  the  song.  Nor  are  we  at  all  shaken  herein  by  the 
(act,  that  those  words  are  not  in  the  song  as  set  lo  music  by  John 
Hilton,  and  printed  in  Playford's  Musical  Companion.  1673  :  for 
Hilton  arranged  it  as  a  round  for  four  voices,  and  therefore  was 
obliged  to  leave  out  the  line  in  question  ;  but  the  Poei  niukcs  uo 
sign  that  it  should  be  sung  as  a  round.  We  agree,  therefore,  with 
Mr.  Verplanck,  that  Tlien  sing  him  home  refers  to  the  escorting  of 
the  lord  who  killed  the  deer  to  their  home  in  the  wood,  and  is  given 
by  the  singer  of  the  first  part  as  a  direction  to  those  that  sing  the 

"VSt.  H. 

*  Much  is  used  ironically;  as  we  still  say,  —  "  A  good  deal  yo« 
ariU/'— .meaning,  of  course,  "  No,  you  wonV  B. 
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Which  she  did  use  as  she  was  writing  of  it, 
It  uears  aii  angry  tenour  :  pardon  me, 
1  am  but  as  a  guiltless  messenger. 

Ros,  Patience  herself  would  startle  at  this  letter, 
And  play  the  swaggerer  :  bear  this,  bear  all : 
She  says  1  am  not  fair ;  that  1  lack  manners  ; 
She  calls  me  proud ;  and  that  she  could  not  love  me 
Were  man  as  rare  as  phoenix.     Od's  my  will ! 
Her  love  is  not  the  hare  that  I  do  hunt : 
Why  writes  she  so  to  me  ?  —  Well,  shepherd,  well. 
This  is  a  letter  of  your  own  device. 

SiL  No,  1  protest ;  I  know  not  the  contents : 
Phebe  did  write,  it 

Ros,  Come,  come,  you  are  a  fool, 

And  turnM  into  the  extremity  of  love. 
I  saw  her  hand  :  she  has  a  leathern  hand, 
A  freestone-colour'd  hand  ;  I  verily  did  think 
That  her  old  gloves  were  on,  but  'twas  her  hands  • 
She  has  a  huswife's  hand  ;  but  that's  no  matter. 
I  say  she  never  did  invent  this  letter ; 
This  is  a  man*s  invention,  and  his  hand. 

SiL  Sure,  it  is  hers. 

Ros.  Why,  'tis  a  boisterous  and  a  cruel  style, 
A  style  for  challengers :  why,  she  defies  me, 
Like  Turk  to  Christian.    Woman's  gentle  brain 
Could  not  drop  forth  such  giant-rude  invention. 
Such  Ethiope  words,  blacker  in  their  effect 
Than  in  their  countenance  :  —  Will  you  hear  the 
letter  1 

SiL  So  please  you,  for  I  never  heard  it  yet ; 
Yet  heard  too  much  of  Phebe 's  cruelty. 

Ros.  She  Phebes  me :  Mark  how  the  tyrant  writes 

"  Art  thou  god  to  shepherd  tum'd, 
That  a  maiden's  heart  hath  bum'd  ?  " 

Can  a  woman  rail  thus  1 
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8iL  Call  you  this  railing  ? 

Ros.  ^  Why,  iny  godhead  laid  apart, 

Warr'st  thou  with  a  woman's  heart?" 

Did  you  ever  hear  such  railing  ?  — 

"  Whiles  the  eye  of  man  did  woo  me, 
That  could  do  no  vengeance  to  me."— 

Meaning  me  a  beast.  — 

"  If  the  scorn  of  your  bright  ejme 
Have  power  to  raise  such  love  in  mine, 
Alack !  in  me  what  strange  effect 
Would  they  work  in  mild  aspect! 
Whiles  you  chid  me,  I  did  love ; 
How  then  might  your  prayers  move! 
He  that  brings  this  love  to  thee 
Little  knows  this  love  in  me : 
And  by  him  seal  up  thy  mind ; 
Whether  that  thy  youth  and  kind  * 
Will  the  faithful  offer  take 
Of  me,  and  all  that  I  can  make ; 
Or  else  by  him  my  love  deny. 
And  then  I'll  study  how  to  die.** 

iXL  Call  you  this  chiding  ? 

CeL  Alas,  poor  shepherd ! 

Ros.  Do  you  pity  hiin  ?  no ;  he  deserves  no  pity. 
—  Wilt  thou  love  such  a  woman  ?  —  What !  to  make 
thee  an  instrument,  and  play  false  strains  upon  thee  1 
not  to  be  endured !  —  Well,  go  your  way  to  her, 
(for  I  see,  love  hath  made  thee  a  tame  snake,)  and 
say  this  to  her :  —  That  if  she  love  me,  I  charge  her 
to  love  thee ;  if  she  will  not,  I  will  never  have  her, 
unless  thou  entreat  for  her.  —  If  you  be  a  tru^  lover, 


'  Kind  for  nature ,  or  nahtral  afeetitm.     See  The  Merchant  cf 
Venice.  Act  i.  «c.  8,  note  7. 
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hence,  and  not  a  word ;  for  here  comes  more  com 
panj.  [Exit  Siltius 

Enter  Oliver. 

Oh    Good-morrow,  fair  ones :  Pray  you,  if  you 
know. 
Where  in  the  purlieus  of  this  forest  stands 
A  sheep-cote,  fenc'd  about  with  olive-trees  ? 

CeL  West  of  this  place,  down  in  the  neighbour 
bottom : 
The  rank  of  osiers,  by  the  murmuring  stream. 
Left  on  your  right  hand,  brings  you  to  the  place : 
But  at  this  hour  the  house  doth  keep  itself; 
There's  none  within. 

O/i.  If  that  an  eye  may  profit  by  a  tongue. 
Then  I  should  know  you  by  description ; 
Such  garments,  and  such  years:  —  «<The   boy  is 

fair. 
Of  female  favour,  and  bestows  himself 
Like  a  ripe  sister ;  the  woman  low. 
And  browner  than  her  brother."     Are  not  you 
The  owner  of  the  house  I  did  inquire  for? 

CeL  It  is  no  boast,  being  ask'd,  to  say  we  are. 

OH.  Orlando  doth  commend  him  to  you  both; 
And  to  that  youth  he  calls  his  Rosalind 
He  sends  this  bloody  napkin  :  Are  you  he  ? 

Ros.  I  am :   What  must  we  understand  by  this^ 

OH.  Some  of  my  shame ;  if  you  will  know  of  me 
What  man  I  am,  and  how,  and  why,  and  where 
This  handkerchief  was  stain 'd. 

CeL  I  pray  you,  tell  it. 

OH.  When  last  the  young  Orlando  parted  from 
you. 
He  lef.  a  promise  to  return  again 
Within  an  hour;  and,  pacing  through  the  forest, 
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Chewing  the  food  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancy,* 
Lo,  what  befell !  he  threw  his  eye  aside, 
And,  mark,  what  object  did  present  itself! 
Under  an  o  ik,  whose  boiiglis  were  nioss'd  with 

And  high  top  bald  with  dry  antiquity, 
A  wretched  ragged  man,  o'ergrown  with  hair, 
Lay  sleeping  on  his  back :  about  his  neck 
A  green  and  gilded  snake  had  wreath 'd  itself. 
Who  with  her  head,  nimble  in  threats,  approach'd 
The  opening  of  his  mouth  ;  but  suddenly. 
Seeing  Orlando,  it  unlinked  itself. 
And  with  indented  glides  did  slip  away 
Into  a  bush ;  under  which  bush's  shade 
A  lioness,  with  udders  all  drawn  dry. 
Lay  couching,  head  on  ground,  with  catlike  watch, 
When  that  the  sleeping  man  should  stir ;  for  'tis 
The  royal  disposition  of  that  beast. 
To  prey  on  nothing  that  doth  seem  as  dead.^ 
Tliis  seen,  Orlando  did  approach  the  man. 
And  found  it  was  his  brother,  his  elder  brother. 
CeL  O!  1  have  heard  him  speak  of  that  same 
brother ; 

*  Love  is  always  thus  described  by  our  old  poets  as  made  up 
of  contraries. 

*  The  bringing  lions,  serpents,  palm-trees,  rustic  hhepberds^and 
banished  noblemen  together  in  the  forest  of  Ardeu,  is  a  «itrangc 
piece  of  geographical  licence,  which  the  critics  of  course  have  not 
failed  to  grow  big  withal.  Perhaps  they  did  uot  see  that  the  very 
grossucss  of  the  thing  proves  it  to  have  been  designed.  By  this 
irregular  combination  of  actual  things  he  informs  the  whole  with 
ideal  eflect,  giving  to  this  charming  issue  of  his  brain  '•  a  local 
habitation  and  a  name,"  that  it  may  link  in  with  our  de>h-aud- 
blood  sympathies,  and  at  the  same  lime  turning  it  into  a  wild,  won- 
derful,  remote,  fairy-laud  region,  where  all  sorts  of  poetical  things 
may  take  place  without  the  slightest  diOiculty.  Of  course  Shake- 
speare would  not  have  done  thus,  bul  that  he  saw  quite  through  the 
grand  critical  humbug,  which  makes  the  proper  ert'cci  ol  a  work 
of  art  depend  upon  our  belief  in  the  actual  occurrence  of  the  thing 
represented.  H. 
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And  he  did  render  him  the  most  unnatural 
That  Uv'd  'moogst  men. 

OIL  And  wel]  he  might  so  do. 

For  well  I  know  he  was  unnatural. 

Ros.  But,  to  Orlando :  —  Did  he  leave  him  there, 
Food  to  the  suck'd  and  hungry  lioness  ? 

OIL  Twice  did  he  turn  his  back,  and  purpos'd  so ; 
But  kindness,  nobler  ever  than  revenge. 
And  nature,  stronger  than  his  just  occasion. 
Made  him  give  battle  to  the  lioness. 
Who  quickly  fell  before  him;  in  which  hurtling* 
From  miserable  slumber  I  awak'd. 

CeL  Are  you  his  brother  ? 

Ros.  Was  it  you  he  rescu'd  1 . 

CeL  Wa8*t  you  that  did  so  oft  contrive  to  kill 
him? 

OK,  'Twas  I ;  but  'tis  not  I :  I  do  not  shame 
To  tell  you  what  I  was,  since  my  conversion 
So  sweetly  tastes,  being  the  thing  I  am. 

Ros.  But,  for  the  bloody  napkin  ?  — 

OH.  By  and  by. 

When  from  the  first  :     last,  betwixt  us  two. 
Tears  our  recountmcits  had  most  kindly  bath'd ; 
As,  how  1  came  into  that  desert  place ;  — 
In  brief,  he  led  me  to  the  gentle  Duke, 
Who  gave  me  fresh  array  and  entertamment. 
Committing  me  unto  my  brother's  love : 
Who  led  me  instantly  unto  his  cave. 
There  stripp'd  himself;  and  here,  upon  his  arm, 
The  lioness  had  torn  some  flesh  away. 
Which  all  this  while  had  bled;  and  now  he  faintedi 
And  cried  in  fainting  upon  Rosalind. 
Brief,  I  recover'd  him ;  bound  up  his  wound ; 

*  That  is,  jostling  or  clasbiog  eocouiiicr.     In  Julius  Cssar  wc 
have,  — -  "  The  noise  of  battle  Jturtled  in  the  air  '* 
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And,  after  some  small  space,  being  strong  at  heart, 
He  sent  rae  hither,  stranger  as  I  am, 
To  tell  this  story,  that  you  might  excuse 
His  broken  promise ;  and  to  give  this  napkin, 
Dy'd  in  his  blood,  unto  the  shepherd  youth 
That  lie  in  sport  doth  call  his  Rosalind. 

Cel  Why,  how  now,  Ganymede  ?   sweet  Gany- 
mede !  [Rosalind  faints, 

OU.    Many  will   swoon  when  they  do  look  on 
blood. 

CeL  There  is  more  in  it :  —  Cousin  —  (Janymede ! 

OU.  Look,  he  recovers. 

Ros,  I  would  I  were  at  home. 

CeL  We'll  lead  you  thither.  — 

I  pray  you,  will  you  take  him  by  the  arm  ? 

on.  Be  of  good  cheer,  youth  :  —  You  a  man  1  — 
You  lack  a  man's  heart. 

Ros.  1  do  so,  I  confess  it  Ah,  sirrah !  a  body 
would  think  this  was  well  counterfeited.  I  pray 
you,  tell  your  brother  how  well  I  counterfeited.  — 
Heigh  ho !  — 

OH.  This  was  not  counterfeit :  there  is  too  great 
testimony  in  your  complexion,  that  it  was  a  passion 
of  earnest. 

Ros.  Counterfeit,  I  assure  you. 

on.  Well,  then,  take  a  good  heart,  and  counter- 
feit to  be  a  man. 

Ros.  So  I  do;  but,  i'faith,  I  should  have  been  a 
woman  by  right. 

CeL  Come ;  you  look  paler  and  paler :  pray  you, 
draw  homewards:  —  Good  sir,  go  with  us. 

OU.  That  will  I,  for  I  must  bear  answer  back 
How  you  excuse  my  brother,  Rosalind. 

Ros.  I  shall  devise  something :  But,  I  pray  you, 
commend  my  counterfeiting  to  him  :  —  Will  you  go 

[Ezeimi 
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ACT  V. 

SCENE   I.     The  Forest  of  Arden. 

Enter  Touchstone  and  Audrey. 

Ihuch,  We  shall  find  a  time,  Audrey ;  patience, 
gentle  Audrey. 

AwL  'Faith,  the  priest  was  good  enough,  for  all 
the  old  gentleman's  saying. 

Touch.  A  most  wicked  Sir  Oliver,  Audrey;  a 
most  vile  Mar-text.  But,  Audrey,  there  is  a  youth 
here  in  the  forest  lays  claim  to  you. 

Aud.  Ay,  I  know  who  'tis ;  he  hath  no  interest 
in  me  in  the  world :  here  comes  the  man  you  mean. 

Enter  William. 

Touch.  It  is  meat  and  dnnk  to  me  to  see  a  clown  : 
By  my  troth,  we  that  have  good  wits  have  much  to 
answer  for :  we  shall  be  flouting ;  we  cannot  hold. 

Will.  Good  even,  Audrey. 

Aud.  God  ye  good  even,  William. 

WiU.  And  good  even  to  you,  sir. 

Touch.  Good  even,  gentle  friend :  Cover  thy 
head,  cover  thy  head;  nay,  pr'ythee,  he  cover'd. 
IT  )w  old  are  you,  frierid  T 

Will  Five-and-twenty,  sir. 

Touch.  A  ripe  age :  Is  thy  name  William  1 

WilL  William,  sir. 

Touch.  A  fair  name :  Wast  bom  i'the  forest  here  1 

WilL  Ay,  sir,  I  thank  God. 

Touch.  Thank  God ;  — a  good  answer :  Art  rich  1 

Will  'Faith,  sir,  so,  so. 

Touch.  So,  so.  is  good,  very  good,  very  excellent 
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good : — and  yet  it  is  not ;  it  is  but  so  so.    Art  thou  ' 
wise  r 

Will  Ay,  sir,  I  have  a  pretty  wit. 

Touch.  Why,  thou  say'st  well.  I  do  now  remem- 
ber a  saying,  **  The  fool  doth  think  he  is  wise,  but 
the  wise  man  knows  himself  to  be  a  fool."  The 
heathen  philosopher,  when  he  had  a  desire  to  eat  a 
grape,  would  open  his  lips  when  he  put  it  into  his 
mouth ;  meaning  thereby,  that  grapes  were  made  to 
^at,  and  lips  to  open.     You  do  love  this  maid  1 

Will  1  do,  sir. 

Touch  Give  me  your  hand  :  Art  thou  learned  ? 

miL  No,  sir. 

Touch,  Then  learn  this  of  me :  To  have,  is  to 
have  :  For  it  is  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  that  drink, 
being  pour'd  out  of  a  cup  into  a  glass,  by  filling 
the  one  doth  empty  the  other ;  for  all  your  writers 
do  consent,  tliat  ipse  is  he :  now,  you  are  not  ipse^ 
for  I  am  he. 

Will  Which  he,  sir  ? 

Touch.  He,  sir,  that  must  marry  this  woman : 
Therefore,  you  clown,  abandon,  —  which  is  in  the 
vulgar,  leave,  —  the  society,  —  which  in  the  boorish 
is,  company,  —  of  this  female,  —  which  in  the  com- 
mon is,  woman,  —  which  together  is,  abandon  the 
society  of  this  female ;  or,  clown,  thou  perishest ; 
or,  to  thy  better  understanding,  diest;  or,  to  wit,  f 
kill  thee,  make  thee  away,  translate  thy  life  into 
death,  thy  liberty  into  bondage.  I  will  deal  in 
poison  with  thee,  or  in  bastinado,  or  in  steel :  1 
will  bandy  with  thee  in  faction ;  I  will  o'errun  thee 
with  policy;  I  will  kill  thee  a  hundred  and  fifty 
ways :  therefore  tremble,  and  depart. 

Aud.  Do,  good  William. 

WUL  God  rest  you  merry,  sir.  [Boat 
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Enter  Corin. 

Cor,  Our  master  and  mistress  seek  7011 :  come, 
away,  away ! 

Dmch,  Trip,  Audrey,  trip,  Audrey :  —  I  attend, 
I  attend.  [Exewd. 

SCENE  IL     The  same- 

Enter  Orlando  and  Oliver. 

OrL  Is't  possible,  that  on  so  little  acquaintance 
you  should  like  her  ?  that,  but  seeing,  you  should 
love  her  T  and,  loving,  woo  ?  and,  wooing,  she  should 
i^rant  ?  and  will  you  persever  to  enjoy  her  ?  * 

OH,  Neither  call  the  giddiness  of  it  in  question, 
the  poverty  of  her,  the  small  acquaintance,  my  sud- 
den wooing,  nor  her  sudden  consenting;  but  say 
with  me,  I  love  Aliena ;  say  with  her,  that  slie  loves 
me  ;  consent  with  both,  that  we  may  enjoy  each 
other :  it  shall  be  to  your  good ;  for  my  father's 
housed  and  all  the  revenue  that  was  old  Sir  Row- 
land's, will  1  estate  upon  you,  and  here  live  and  die 
a  shepherd. 

OrL  You  have  my  consent  Let  your  wedding 
be  to-morrow :  thither  will  I  invite  the  Duke,  and 
all's  contented  followers :  Go  you,  and  prepare 
Aliena ;  for,  look  you,  here  comes  my  Rosalind. 

Enter  Rosalind. 
Ros.  God  save  you,  brother. 

*  Sbmktspeare,  by  patting  this  questioi  into  the  mouth  of  C)r* 
'ando,  seems  to  have  been  aware  of  the  improbability  in  his  plot. 
In  Lodge's  novel  the  elder  brother  is  instraiuental  in  saving  Aliena 
from  a  band  of  ruffians ;  withooi  this  circumstance  the  passion  01 
Aliena  appears  to  b^  very  hasty  indeed. 
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on.  And  you,  feir  sister.  [Exit. 

Ros.  O !  my  dear  Orlando,  how  it  grieves  me  to 
see  thee  wear  thy  heart  in  a  scarf. 

OrL  It  is  my  arm. 

Ros.  I  thought  thy  heart  had  heen  wounded  with 
the  claws  of  a  lion. 

OrL  Wounded  it  is,  but  with  the  eyes  of  a  lady. 

Ros.  Did  your  brother  tell  you  how  I  counter- 
felted  to  swoon,  when  he  show'd  me  your  handker- 
chief? 

OrL  Ay,  and  greater  wonders  than  that  ? 

Ros.  O !  I  know  where  you  are :  — Nay,  tis  true : 
there  never  was  any  thing  so  sudden,  but  the  fight 
of  two  rams,  and  Ctesar's  thrasonical  brag  of —  «*  I 
came,  saw,  and  overcame : "  For  your  brother  and 
my  sister  no  sooner  met,  but  they  look'd  ;  no  sooner 
lookM,  but  they  lov'd ;  no  sooner  lov'd,  but  they 
sighM ;  no  sooner  sigli'd,  but  they  ask'd  one  another 
the  reason ;  no  sooner  knew  tlie  reason,  but  they 
sought  the  remedy :  and  in  these  degrees  have  tliey 
made  a  pair  of  stairs  to  marriage,  whicli  they  will 
climb  incontinent,'  or  else  be  incontinent  before 
marriage  :  they  are  in  the  very  wrath  of  love,  and 
they  will  together;  clubs  cannot  part  them.' 

OrL  They  shall  be  married  to-morrow ;  and  I 
will  bid  the  Duke  to  the  nuptial.  But,  O!  how 
bitter  a  thing  it  is  to  look  into  happiness  through 

*  Incontinent  here  signifies  immediately^  without  auy  sta)  or 
delay,  out  of  hand  ;  so  Baret  explains  it.  But  it  bad  also  its  nutv 
usual  signification,  and  Shakespcnre  delights  in  the  equivoque. 

'  It  was  a  common  custom  in  Sliakespearc's  time,  on  the  breok- 
ing  out  of  a  fray,  to  call  out,  "  ciabs,  clubs,"  to  part  the  combat 
ants.  So  in  Titus  Andronicus  :  **  Clubt,  clubs  '  these  lovers  will 
uot  krtp  the  peace."  It  was  the  popular  cry  to  call  forth  the  Lon- 
don  apprentices.  So,  in  The  Renegmdo,  Act  i.  sc.  2 :  <<  If  he 
were  in  London  among  th«  cbtba,  ap  went  his  heels  for  striking 
'tC  a  prentice." 
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another  man's  eyes !  By  so  much  the  more  shall 
I  to-morrow  be  at  the  height  nf  heart-heaviness,  by 
how  much  I  shall  think  my  brother  happy,  in  having 
what  he  wishes  for. 

Ros,  Why,  then,  to-morrow  I  cannot  serve  your 
turn  for,  Rosalind  t 

OrL  I  can  live  no  longer  by  thinking. 

Ros.  I  will  weary  you  no  longer,  then,  with  idle 
talking.  Know  of  me,  then,  (for  now  I  speak  to 
some  purpose,)  that  I  know  you  are  a  gentleman 
of  good  conceit :  *  I  speak  not  this,  that  you  should 
bear  a  good  opinion  of  my  knowledge,  insomuch, 
I  say,  I  know  you  are ;  neither  do  I  labour  for  a 
greater  esteem  than  may  in'  some  little  measure 
draw  a  belief  from  you,  to  do  yourself  good,  and 
not  to  grace  me.  Believe,  then,  if  you  please,  that 
I  can  do  strange  things :  I  have,  since  I  was  three 
years  old,  conversed  with  a  magician,  most  profound 
in  this  art,  and  yet  not  damnable.  If  you  do  love 
Rosalind  so  near  the  heart  as  your  gesture  cries  it 
out,  when  your  brother  marries  Aliena,  shall  you 
marry  her :  I  know  into  what  straits  of  fortune  she 
is  driven ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  to  me,  if  it  ap- 
pear not  inconvenient  to  you,  to  set  her  before  your 
eyes  to-morrow,  human  as  she  is,  and  without  any 
danger. 

OrL  Speak'st  thou  in  sober  meanings  1 

Ros,  By  my  life,  I  do ;  which  I  tender  dearly, 
though  I  say  I  am  a  magician :  ^  Therefore,  put  you 
ill  your  best  array,  bid  your  friends ;  for  if  you  will 

*  Conceit  in  the  language  of  Shakespeare's  age  signified  toit, 
or  eonceptiorif  and  imoffinalion. 

^  She  alludes  to  the  danger  in  which  her  avowal  of  practising 
magic,  had  It  been  a  serious  one,  would  have  involved  her.  The 
Poet  refers  to  his  own  times,  when  it  would  have  brought  her  life 
in  danger.  , 
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be  married  to-morrow,  jou  phall,  and  to  Rosalind 
if  you  will. 

Enter  SiLVius  and  Phebe. 

Look,  here  comes  a  lover  of  mine,  and  a  lover  of 
hers. 

Phc  Yoath,  you  liave  done  me  much  ungentle- 
ness. 
To  show  the  letter  that  I  writ  to  you. 

Ros,  I  care  not,  if  I  have :  it  is  my  study, 
To  seem  despiteful  and  ungentle  to  you. 
You  are  there  follow'd  by  a  faithful  shepherd : 
Look  upon  liim,  love  him  ;  he  worships  you. 

Phe.  Good  shepherd,  tell  this  youth  what  'tis  to 
love. 

SiL  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  sighs  and  tears ; 
And  so  am  I  for  Phebe. 

Phe.  And  I  for  Ganymede. 

OrL  And  I  for  Rosalind. 

Ros.  And  I  for  no  woman. 

SiL  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  faith  and  service « 
And  so  am  I  for  Phebe. 

Phe,  And  I  for  Ganymede. 

OrL  And  I  for  Rosalind. 

Ros.  And  I  for  no  woman. 

SiL  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  fantasy, 
All  made  of  passion,  and  all  made  of  wishes ; 
All  adoration,  duty,  and  observance; 
All  humbleness,  all  patience,  and  impatience; 
All  purity,  all  trial,  all  obeisance ; ' 
And  so  am  I  for  Phebe. 

Phe.  And  so  am  I  for  Ganymede. 


•  The  old  copy  reads  observance,  bol  il  is  very  unlikely  tbt 
word  should  have  been  set  down  by  Shakespeare  twice  so  clot 
to  each  other.     Ritson  proposed  the  present  emeodation. 
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Oril  And  so  am  I  for  Rosailud. 

Ros.  And  so  am  I  for  no  woman. 

PAe.  [Tb  Rosalind.]  If  tliis  be  so,  why  blame 
you  me  to  love  you  ? 

SRL  [To  Phebe.]  If  this  be  so,  why  blame  you 
me  to  love  you  1 

OrL  If  this  be  so,  why  blame  you  me  to  love 
youl 

Ros.  Who  do  you  speak  to, —  "Why  blame  you 
me  to  love  you  t " 

OrL  To  her,  that  is  not  here,  nor  doth  not  hear. 

ifto5.  Pray  you,  no  more  of  this;  'tis  like  the 
howling  of  Irish  wolves  against  the  moon.  —  [Ta 
SiL.]  I  will  help  you,  if  I  can:  — [To  Phe.]  I 
would  love  you,  if  I  could.  —  To-morrow  meet  me 
all  together.  —  [To  Phe.]  I  will  marry  you,  if  ever 
I  marry  woman,  and  111  be  married  to-morrow :  — 
[To  Orl.]  I  will  satisfy  you,  if  ever  I  satisfied  man, 
and  you  shall  be  married  to-morrow:  —  [To  SiL.j 
I  w,ill  content  you,  if  what  pleases  you  contents  you, 
and  you  shall  be  married  to-morrow.  —  [To  Orl.] 
As  you  love  Rosalind,  meet ;  —  [To  Sil.]  As  you 
love  Phebe,  meet ;  and  as  I  love  no  womaji,  Til 
meet.  —  So,  fare  you  well :  I  have  left  you  com- 
mands. 

Sil  ru  not  M,  if  I  Uve. 

Phe.  Nor  I. 

OrL  Nor  I. 

[Exeunt 
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SCENE  m.     The  same. 

EtUer  Touchstone  and  Audrey. 

Touch.  To-morrow  is  the  joyful  day,  Audrey 
to-morrow  will  we  be  married. 

AufL  I  do  desire  it  with  all  my  heart;  and  I 
hope  it  is  no  dishonest  desire,  to  desire  to  be  a 
woman  of  the  world.*  Here  come  two  of  the 
hanish'd  Duke's  pages. 

Enter  two  Pages. 

1  Page,  Well  met,  honest  gentleman. 

Touch.  By  my  troth,  well  met :  Come,  sit ;  sit, 
and  a  song. 

2  Page.  We  are  for  you :  sit  i'  the  middle. 

1  Page*  Shall  we  clap  into't  roundly,  without 
hawking,  or  spitting,  or  saying  we  are  hoarse, 
which  are  the  only  prologues  to  a  bad  voice  ? 

2  Page.  Ffaith,  i'faith  ;  and  both  in  a  tune,  like 
two  gipsies  on  a  horse. 

Song. 

It  was  a  lover,  and  his  lass. 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino, 

That  o'er  the  green  corn-field  did  pass,  - 

In  tJie  spring  time,  the  only  pretty  ring-tiiue,' 

*  That  is,  a  married  woman.  See  Much  Ado  about  Nothing 
Ac   ii.  sc.  1,  note  20. 

'  Ring-time  is  time  for  marriage.  The  original  has  rang,  whirl, 
has  generally  been  changed  to  rani.  In  the  original,  moreover 
the  last  stanza  is  printed  as  the  itccond.  Both  corrections  are 
from  a  manuscript  in  the  Signet-Office  Library,  Edinburgh,  which 
we  are  lold,  *«  cannot  have  been  written  later  than  sixteen  years 
aAer  this  play  was  printed,  and  may  have  existed  at  a  much  ear* 
lier  period."  The  song  as  there  given  has  been  published  ia 
Chappell's  Colieciion  of  National  English  Airs.     Before  the  dis 
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When  birds  do  sing,  hey  ding  a  ding,  ding ; 
Sweet  loyers  love  the  spring. 

Between  the  acres  of  the  lye, 
With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino, 
These  pretty  country  folks  would  lio, 
In  spring  time,  &c. 

This  carol  they  began  that  hour, 
With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino, 
How  that  a  life  was  but  a  flower 
In  spring  time,  &c. 

And  therefore  take  the  present  time. 
With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino ; 
For  love  is  crowned  with  the  prime 
In  spring  time,  dLc. 

T\mch,  Truly,  young  gentlemen,  though  there 
was  no  great  matter  in  the  ditty,  yet  the  note  was 
very  untuneable. 

I  Page.  You  are  deceiv'd,  sir :  we  kept  time ; 
we  lost  not  our  time.' 

.  Touch,  By  my  troth,  yes;  I  count  it  but  time 
lost  to  hear  such  a  foolish  song.  God  be  wi'  you ; 
and  God  mend  your  voices  !    Come,  Audrey. 

[Exeunt 

covery  of  the  manuscript,  the  misplacing  of  the  stanzas  had  been 
conjectured  by  Dr.  Thirlby,  and  rectified.  h. 

'  From  the  Page's  reply  Monck  Mason  concluded  that  urUune'- 
able  was  a  misprint  for  untimeable :  but  time  and  tune  were  some- 
times used  indifferently.  Thus,  in  Massinger's  Roman  Actor,  Aei 
ii.  sc.  1  :  "  The  motions  of  the  spheres  are  out  of  time,  her  miisi- 
eal  notes  but  heard.''  Besides,  Touchstone  would  hardly  say  fJie 
TMte  was  untimeable.*-  ■ 
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SCENE   IV.     Another  part  of  the  Forest 

Enter  D(jke,  Amiens,  Jaqctes,  Orlando,  Oliyer, 
and  Celia. 
Duke.  Dost  thou  helieve,  Orlando,  that  the  hoy 
Can  do  all  this  that  he  hath  promised  ? 

Orl.  I  sometimes  do  believe,  and  sometimes  do 
not; 
As  those  that  fear  they  hope,  and  know  they  fear ' 

Enter  Rosalind,  SiLvros,  and  Phebe. 

Ros.  Patience  once  more,  wliiles  our  compact  is 

urj^M. — 
[To  the  Duke.]    You  say,  If  I  bring  in  your  Ros- 

ahnd. 
You  will  bestow  her  on  Orlando  here  ? 

Duke.  That  would  1,  had  1   kingdoms  to  givQ 

with  her. 
Ros.  [  To  Orlando.]  And  you  say  you  will  have 

her,  when  I  bring  her  ? 
OrL    That   would   I,  were   1   of  all    kingdoms 

king. 
Ros.  [  To  Phebe.]  You  say  you'll  marry  me,  if 

T  be  willing? 
Pke.  That  will  I,  should  I  die  the  hour  after. 
Ros.  But  if  you  do  reitise  to  marry  me, 

*  Henley  thought  ibis  line  shoald  read  thus :  **  As  those  thai 
fear  *,  they  hope,  and  know  they  fear ; "  Heath  thus  :  **  As  those 
that  fear  their  hope,  and  know  their  foar.'*  We  give  the  line  ju»i 
as  it  stands  in  the  original,  which  seems  as  clear  as  any  of  the 
reading<«  proposed.  The  meaning,  though  rather  su\»Ue,  appears 
to  be,  —  '<  As  those  that  fear  lest  they  may  believe  a  thing  because 
they  wish  it  true,  and  at  the  same  time  know  that  this  fear  is  no 
better  reason  for  disbelief  than  their  hope  is  for  belief.  Who  has 
not  sometime  caught  himself  in  a  similar  perplexity  of  hope  and 
^ar  7  B. 
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Vou'U    give   yourself  to  this  most    faithful    lAiep- 
herd? 
Phe.  So  is  the  bar^n. 
Ros,    [To  SfLYius.]    You  say  that  you'll   have 

Phebe,  if  she  will  1 
SiL  Though  to  have  her  and  death  were  both 

one  thing. 
Ros,   I  have  promisM  to  make  all  this  matter 
even. 
Keep  you  your  word,  O  Duke !  to  give  your  daugh- 
ter;— 
Ton  yours,  Orlando,  to  receive  his  daughter :  — 
Keep  you  your  word,  Phebe,  that  you'll  marry 

me  ; 
Or  else,  refusing  me,  to  wed  this  shepherd :  — 
Keep  your  word,  Silvius,  that  youll  marry  her, 
If  she  refuse  me:  —  and  from  hence  I  go, 
To  make  these  doubts  all  even. 

[Exeunt  Rosalind  and  Celia. 
Duke.  I  do  remember  in  this  shepherd-boy 
Some  lively  touches  of  my  daughter's  favour. 

OrL  My  lord,  the  first  time  that  I  ever  saw  him, 
Methought  he  was  a  brother  to  your  daughter ; 
But,  my  good  lord,  this  boy  is  forest-born. 
And  hath  been  tutor'd  in  the  rudiments 
Of  many  desperate  studies  by  his  uncle. 
Whom  he  reports  to  be  a  great  magician, 
Obscured  in,  the  circle  of  this  forest. 

Enter  Touchstone  and  Audrey. 

Jag,  There  is,  sure,  another  flood  toward,  and 
these  couples  are  coming  to  the  ark  !  Here  comes 
a  pair  of  very  strange  beasts,  which  in  all  tonguet 
are  called  fools. 
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Touch,  Salutation  and  greeting  to  you  all  ! 

Jaq.  Good  my  lord,  bid  him  welcome :  This  it 
the  motley-minded  gentleman,  that  I  have  so  often 
met  in  the  forest :  he  hath  been  a  courtier,  he 
swears. 

Touch.  If  any  man  doubt  that,  let  him  put  me 
to  my  purgation.  I  have  trod  a  measure;'  1  have 
flatter'd  a  lady ;  I  have  been  politic  with  my  friend, 
smooth  with  mine  enemy ;  I  have  undone  three 
tailors ;  I  have  had  four  quarrels,  and  like  to  have 
fought  one. 

Jaq.  And  how  was  that  ta'en  up  ! 

Touch,  Taith,  we  met,  and  found  the  quarrel  was 
upon  the  seventh  cause. 

Jaq.  How  seventh  cause  ?  —  Good  my  lord,  like 
this  fellow. 

Duke,  I  like  him  very  well. 

Touch,  God'ild  you,  sir  ;  I  desire  you  of  the  like.' 
I  press  in  here,  sir,  amongst  the  rest  of  the  country 
copulatives,  to  swear,  and  to  forswear,  according 
as  marriage  binds,  and  blood  breaks.  —  A  poor 
virgin,  sir,  an  ill-favour*d  thing,  sir,  but  mine  own  : 
u  poor  humour  of  mine,  sir,  to  take  that  that  no 
man  else  will.  Rich  honesty  dwells  like  a  miser, 
sir,  in  a  poor-house,  as  your  pearl  in  your  foul 
oyster. 

Duke,  By  my  faith,  he  is  very  swift  and  senten- 
tious. 

*  The  measure  was  a  kind  of  f^ytf  solemn  dance,  something} 
ike  the  minuet^  elsewhere  descrilMtl  as  '*  full  of  state  and  ancient- 
ry/ and  therefore  comporting  will  with  the  dignity  of  the  court 
See  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Act  ii.  sc.  1,  note  S.  and  Lovo'n 
Labour's  Lost,  Act  v.  sc.  S«  note  IS.  h. 

^  A  mode  of  speech  quite  common  in  the  Poet's  time.  See  A 
Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  Act  iii.  sc.  L  note  12.  **  God'ild  you ' 
means,  God  yield  you,  God  rttoard  you.  B. 
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Touch,  According  to  the  fool's  bolt/  sir,  and  such 
dulcet  diseases. 

Jaq,  But,  for  the  seventh  cause ;  how  did  you 
find  the  quarrel  on  the  seventh  cause  ? 

Touch  Upon  a  lie  seven  times  removed  ;  —  bear 
your  body  more  seeming,*  Audrey ;  —  as  thus,  sir  : 
I  did  dislike  the  cut  of  a  certain  courtier's  beard  : 
he  sent  me  word,  if  I  said  his  beard  was  not  cut 
well,  he  w«\s  in  the  mind  it  was :  This  is  call'd  the 
"  Retort  courteous."  If  I  sent  him  word  again,  it 
was  not  well  cut,  he  would  send  me  word,  he  cut  it 
to  please  himself:  This  is  call'd  the  "  Quip  mod- 
est" If  again,  it  was  not  well  cut,  he  disabled  my 
judgment :  This  is  call'd  the  "  Reply  churlish." 
If  again,  it  was  not  well  cut,  he  would  answer,  1 
spake  not  true :  This  is  call'd  the  "  Reproof  valiant" 
If  again,  it  was  not  well  cut,  he  would  say,  I  lie : 
This  is  call'd  the  "  Countercheck  quarrelsome  :  " 
and  so  the  «*  Lie  circumstantial,"  and  the  *<  Lie  di- 
rect" 

Jaq,  And  how  oft  did  you  say  his  beard  was  not 
well  cut  ? 

Touch  I  durst  go  no  further  than  the  "  Lie  cir- 
cumstantial," nor  he  durst  not  give  me  the  *<Lie 
direct ; "  and  so  we  measur'd  swords,  and  parted. 

Jaq.  Can  you  nominate  in  order  now  the  degrees 
of  the  lie  ? 

Touch  O !  fflf,  we  quarrel  in  print,  by  the  book,' 

^  There  was  an  old  proverb,  —  *'  A  fool's  bolt  is  soon  shot.' 
See  Much  Ado  aboat  Nothing,  Act  i.  sc.  1 ,  note  6.  ii. 

•  Seemly. 

*  The  Poet  has  in  this  scene  rallied  the  mode  of  formal  duel- 
ling, then  so  prevalent,  with  the  highest  humour  and  address.  The 
book  alluded  to  is  entitled,  '<  Of  Honour  and  Honourable  Quar- 
rels, by  Vincentio  Saviolo,''  1594.  The  first  part  of  which  is  •<  A 
Discourse  most  necessary  for  all  Gentlemen  that  have  in  regard 
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as  you  have  books  for  good  manners :  ^  I  wil]  name 
you  the  degrees-  The  first,  the  Retort  courteous ; 
the  second,  the  Quip  modest ;  the  third,  the  Reply 
churlish  ;  the  fourth,  the  Reproof  valiant ;  the  fifth, 
the  Countercheck  quarrelsome ;  the  sixth,  the  Lie 
with  circumstance ;  the  seventh,  the  Lie  direct  All 
these  you  may  avoid,  but  the  lie  direct ;  and  you 
may  avoid  that  too,  with  an  if.  I  knew  when  seven 
justices  could  not  take  up  a  quarrel ;  but  when  the 
parties  were  met  themselves,  one  of  them  thought 
but  of  an  tf,  as  «<  TjT  you  said  so,  then  1  said  so ; " 
and  they  shook  hands,  and  swore  brothers.  Your 
if  is  the  only  peace-maker ;  much  virtue  in  if 

Jaq.  Is  not  this  a  rare  fellow,  my  lord  1  he's  as 
good  at  any  thing,  and  yet  a  fool. 

Duke.  He  uses  his  folly  like  a  stalking-horse,* 
and  under  the  presentation  of  that,  he  shoots  his 
wit. 


their  Honotirs,  touching  the  giviug  and  receiving  the  Lie,  where* 
upon  the  Duello  and  the  Combat  in  divers  Forms  doth  ensue ;  and 
many  other  inconveniences  for  lack  only  of  true  knowledge  of 
Honour,  and  the  right  Undtrttanding  of  Word*,  which  here  is  set 
down."  The  eight  following  chapters  are  on  the  Lie  and  its  vari- 
ous circumstances,  much  in  the  order  of  Touchstone's  enumera 
tion;  and  in  the  chapter  of  Conditional  Lies,  speaking  of  the 
particle  if,  be  says, — «  Conditional  lies  be  such  as  are  giveu 
conditionally,  as  if  a  man  should  tay  or  write  these  words  :  if 
thou  hast  said  that  I  have  offered  my  lord  abuse,  thou  liest ;  or  if 
thou  sayest  so  hereaAer,  thou  sbalt  lie.  Of  these  kind  of  lies, 
given  in  this  manner,  oAeo  arise  much  coatention  in  wordes, 
whereof  no  sure  conclusion  can  arise." 

'  The  Booke  of  Nurture }  or,  Schoole  of  Good  Manners  for 
Men,  Servants,  and  Children,  with  ttana  puer  ad  menaamf  12mo., 
without  date,  in  black  letter,  is  most  probably  the  work  referred 
to.  It  was  wriuen  by  Hugh  Rhodes,  and  first  published  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI. 

*  A  picture  of  a  horse,  which  the  hunter  carried  before  himself, 
to  daeeive  the  game  See  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Act  ii.  se. 
y  aoitS.  V 
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Enter  Htmkn,*  leadmg  Rosalind  in  womanU  iMhes  ; 
andCvLU» 

StiUmusic 

ffyn.  Then  is  there  mirth  in  heaven, 
When  earthly  things  made  even, 
Atone  together."*. 
Good  Dnke,  receive  thy  daughter; 
Hymen  from  heaven  brought  her; 

Yea,  brought  her  hither, 
'J^haX  thou  might'st  join  her  hand  with  his 
Whose  heart  within  her  bosom  is. 

Ros.  [Te  the  Duke.]  To  you  I  give  myself,  for 
1,  am  yours :  — 
[To  Orl.]  To  you  I  give  myself,  for  I  am  yours. 
Dtike.  If  there  be  truth  in  sight,  you  are  my 

daughter. 
Orl  If  there  be  truth  in  sight,  you  are  my  Ros- 
alind. 
Phe.  If  si^t  and  shape  be  true. 
Why,  then,  —  my  love,  adieu  ! 

Ros.  [To  the  Duke.]  Til  have  no  father,  if  you 
be  not  he :  — 
[To  Obl.]  I'll  have  no  husband,  if  you  be  not  he :  — 
[To  Phe.]  Nor  ne'er  wed  woman,  if  you  be  not 
she:  — 
Hym,  Peace,  ho !  I  bar  confusion  : 
'TIS  I  must  make  conclusion 
Of  these  most  strange  events : 

*  Rosalind  is  imagined  by  the  rest  of  the  company  to  be  brought 
by  enchantment,  and  is  therefore  introduced  by  a  supposed  aerial 
being  in  the  ehajraeter  of  Hymen. 

*^  That  is,  at  one ;  accord,  or  agiree  together.  This  is  the  oM 
sense  of  the  phrase;  <'an  aUontmad^  a  loving  againe  after  a 
Hreaeh  or  faUiog  e«l      Rediius  ia  gratia  cum  aliquo.^'     Ba  H. 
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Here's  eight  that  must  take  hands, 
To  join  in  Hymen's  bands, 
If  truth  holds  true  contents." 
[  To  Orl.  and  Ros.]  You  and  you  no  cross  shall  part : 
[  To  Oli.  (md  Cel.]  You  and  you  are  heart  in  heart  • 
[  To  Phe.]  You  to  his  love  must  accord, 
Or  have  a  woman  to  your  lord  : 
[To  Touch,  oikf  Aud.]  You  and  you  are  sure  to 
gether, 
As  the  winter  to  foul  weather. 
Whiles  a  wedlock  hymn  we  sing, 
Feed  yourselves  with  questioning. 
That  reason  wonder  may  diminish, 
How  thus  we  met,  and  these  things  finisli 

Smg. 

Wedding  is  great  Juno's  crown ; 
O,  blessed  bond  of  board  and  bed ! 
'Tis  Hymen  peoples  every  town ; 
High  wedlock,  then,  be  honoured : 
Honour,  high  honour  and  renown, 
To  Hymen,  god  of  every  town,! 

Duke,  O,  my  dear  niece  !  welcome  thou  art  to  me , 
Even  daughter  welcome  in  no  less  degree. 

Phe*  [To  SiLVius.]   I  will  not  eat  my  word,  now 
thou  art  mine; 
Thy  faith  my  fancy  to  thee  doth  combine. 

Enter  Jaques  de  Bois. 

Jaq.  de  B.  Let  me  have  audience  for  a  woid  or 
two. 
1  am  the  second  son  of  old  Sir  Rowland," 

"  That  is,  if  there  be  truth  in  truth. 

*'  In  the  old  copies  this  Jaques  is  introdaced  as  the  Second 
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That  bring  these  tidings  to  this  fair  assemblj : 
Duke  Frederick,  hearing  how  that  every  day 
Men  of  great  worth  resorted  to  this  forest, 
Address'd*^  a  mighty  power,  which  were  on   oot 
In  his  own  conduct,  purposely  to  take 
His  brother  here,  and  put  him  to  the  sword : 
And  to  the  skirts  of  tliis  wild  wood  he  came ; 
Where,  meeting  with  an  old  religious  man," 
After  some  question  with  him,  was  converted 
Both  from  his  enterprise,  and  from  the  world ; 
His  crown  bequeathing  to  his  banish 'd  brother, 
And  all  their  lands  restored  to  them  again 
That  were  with  him  exii'd.     This  to  be  true, 
I  do  engage  my  life. 

Duke.  Welcome,  young  man ; 

Thou  ofTer'st  fairly  to  thy  brothers'  wedding  : 

Brother,  in  accordance  with  what  he  here  says  of  himself.  Though 
the  third  brother  brought  into  the  play,  he  is  the  second  in  order 
of  birth.  His  name  is  g^veii  in  the  first  scene,  and  he  is  spoken 
of  as  being  then  "  at  school.'*  Which  might  seem  to  make  Or- 
lando too  young  to  have  smashed  up  the  great  wrestler ;  but,  as 
Mr.  Verplanck  observes,  achool  was  then  a  common  term  for  any 
place  of  study  or  institution  of  learning,  whether  academical  or 
professional.  In  Lodge's  novel  Femandine  is  represented  ai»  •<  a 
scholar  in  Paris."  He.  also,  is  the  second  of  three  brothers,  an<I, 
like  Jaques  de  Bois,  arrives  quite  at  the  end  of  the  story.       h. 

*^  That  is,  prepared. 

'^  In  Lodge's  novel  the  usurper  is  not  tume<l  from  his  purpose 
by  any  such  pious  counsels,  but  conquered  and  killed  by  the  twelve 
peers  of  Prance,  who  undertake  the  cause  of  Gerismond,  theli 
rightful  king.  Here  is  a  part  of  Femandine's  speech  :  •<  For 
know,  fierismond,  that  hard  by  at  the  ei\ge  of  this  forest  the 
twelve  peers  of  France  are  up  in  arms  to  recover  thy  right  j  and 
Torismond,  troop'd  with  a  crew  of  desperate  runagates,  is  ready 
to  bid  them  battle.  The  armies  arc  ready  to  Join  :  therefore 
show  thyself  in  the  field  to  encourage  thy  subjects.  And  you, 
Saladyne  and  Rosader,  mount  you,  and  show  yourselves  as  hardy 
^<liers  as  you  have  been  hearty  lovers  :  so  shall  you  for  the  ben- 
efit of  your  country  discover  the  idea  of  your  father's  virtues  to 
be  stamped  in  your  thoughts,  and  prove  children  worthy  of  sc 
'louourahle  a  parent."  h. 
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To  one,  bis  lands  withheld ;  and  to  the  other, 

A  land  itself  at  large,  a  potent  dukedom. 

First,  in  this  forest,  let  us  do  those  ends 

That  here  were  well  begun,  and  well  begot ; 

And  after,  every  of  this  bappj  number, 

That  have  endur'd  shrewd  days  and  nights  with  us, 

Shall  share  the  good  of  our  returned  fortune, 

According  to  the  measure  of  their  states. 

Meantime,  forget  this  new-fall 'n  dignity. 

And  fall  into  our  rustic  revelry :  — 

Play,  music !  —  and  you,  brides  and  bridegrooms  all, 

With  measure  heap'd  in  joy,  to  the  measures  fall. 

Jaq,  Sir,  by  your  patience :  If  I  heard  you  rightly, 
The  duke  hath  put  on  a  religious  life, 
And  thrown  into  neglect  the  pompous  court  ? 

Jaq.  de  B.  He  hath. 

Jaq,  To  him  will  1 :  out  of  these  convertites 
There  is  much  matter  to  be  heard  and  learn 'd. — 
[To  the  Duke.]  You  to  your  former  honour  I  be- 
queath ; 
Your  patience  and  your  virtue  well  deserves  it : 
[7b  Orl.]  You  to  a  love,  that  your  true  faith  doth 

merit : 
[To  Oli.]  You  to  your  land,  and  love,  and  great 

allies : 
[To  SiL.]  You  to  a  long  and  well  deserved  bed : 
[  To  Touch.]  And  you  to  wrangling ;  for  thy  loving 

voyage 
Js  but   for  two  months  victuall'd.  —  So,  to    your 

pleasures : 
I  am  for  other  than  for  dancing  measures. 

Duke.  Stay,  Jaques,  stay. 

Jaq.  To  see  no  pastime,  1 :  —  what  you  would  have, 
ril  stay  to  know  at  your  abandoned  cave.*^      [Exit. 

'*  TUe  reader  feeU  loine  re^rei  to  lake  bis  leave  o(  Jaque/  i» 
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Duke,  Proceed,  proceed :    we  will  begin  these 
rites. 
As  we  do  trust  they'll  end  in  true  delights. 

[A  danct 

EPILOGUE. 

Ros,  It  is  not  the  fashion  to  see  the  Indy  tht 
epilogue;  but  it  is  no  more  unhandsome,  than  tc 
see  the  lord  the  prologue.  If  it  be  true  that  good 
wine  needs  no  bush,"  'tis  true  that  a  good  play 
needs  no  epilogue ;  yet  to  good  wine  they  do  use 
good  bushes,  and  good  plays  prove  the  better  by  the 
help  of  good  epilogues.  What  a  case  am  I  in,  then, 
that  am  neither  a  good  epilogue,  nor  cannot  insin- 
uate with  you  in  the  behalf  of  a  good  play  ?  1  am 
not  fumish'd  like  a  beggar,  therefore  to  beg  will  not 
become  me :  my  way  is,  to  conjure  you  ;  and  I'll 
begin  with  the  women.  I  charge  you,  O  women ! 
for  the  love  you  bear  to  men,  to  like  as  much  of 
this  play  as  please  you :  and  I  charge  you,  O  men ! 
for  the  love  you  bear  to  women,  (as  I  perceive  by 
your  simpering  none  of  you  hates  them,)  that  be- 

tbi«  mauoer;  an<t  no  less  conceni  at  uot  meetiug  with  the  faiihfiL' 
old  Adam  at  the  close.  It  is  the  more  remarkable  thau  Shake- 
speare  should  have  forgotten  him,  because  Lodg^e,  ui  his  novel 
makes  him  captain  of  the  king's  guard. 

'*  It  was  formeriy  the  general  custom  in  Engiaud.  as  it  is  siili 
in  France  and  the  Netherlands,  to  hang  a  bugn  of  ivy  at  the  dour 
of  a  vintner :  there  was  a  classical  propriety  in  this  ;  inj  tioiiiv 
tacred  to  Bacchus.  So  in  Summer's  last  Will  and  're>iaiiieiii 
1600  :  "  Green  iry-bushet  at  the  vintners'  doors."  Again,  in  The 
Rival  Friends,  1632 :  "  *Tis  like  the  ivy-buth  onto  a  tavern."  The 
custom  is  still  observed  in  Warwickshire  and  the  adjoining  coun- 
ties, at  ftatute-hiriugs,  wakes,  &.c.,  by  people  who  sell  ale  at  no 
other  time.  The  manier  in  which  they  were  decorated  apiicar^ 
from  a  passage  in  Flono's  Ila  ian  Dictionary,  in  voce  Tremolo 
"  gold  foile  or  thin  leaves  of  gold  or  silver,  namely  thinue  plau 
as  our  rintner$  adorn  Uieir  bushes  with," 
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tween  you  and  the  women  the  play  may  please.  If 
I  were  a  woman,'^  I  would  kiss  as  many  of  ypu  ns 
liad  beards  that  pleasM  me,  complexions  that  likM 
me,  and  breaths  that  I  defied  not ;  and,  I  am  sure, 
as  many  as  have  good  beards,  or  good  faces,  (»r 
sweet  breaths,  will,  for  my  kind  offer,  when  I  make 
curtesy,  bid  me  farewell.  [Excwit. 

"  The  paiU  of  women  ware  peifonned  by  men  or  bojs  in 
8haketpeara'i  timt. 
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Thk  only  probable  cmiteinporary  notice  that  has  come  dowi 
to  as  of  All's  Well  that  Ekds  Well  is  in  Meres's  PaUadU 
Tamia,  under  the  title  of  Love's  Labour  Won.  Dr.  Farmer,  in 
bis  Essay  on  the  Learning  of  Shakespeare,  1767,  first  gave  out 
tne  conjecture,  thai  the  two  titles  belonged  to  one  and  the  same 
play;  and  this  opinion  has  since  been  concurred  or  acquiesced  in 
by  so  many  good  Judgments,  that  it  might  well  be  let  pass  unsized. 
Tliere  is  no  other  of  the  Poet's  dramas  extant,  to  which  that  title 
so  well  applies,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  certainly  fits  this  play 
better  than  the  title  it  now  bears.  The  whole  play  is  emphatically 
love's  labour :  its  mr*n  interest  throughout  turns  on  the  unwearied 
and  finally-successful  struggles  of  aflectioii  against  the  most  stub- 
bom  and  disheartening  drawbacks.  It  may  perhaps  be  urged  that 
the  play  entitled  Love's  Labour  Won  has  been  lost ;  but  this,  con- 
sidering what  esteem  the  Poet's  works  were  held  in,  both  in  his 
time  and  ever  since  is  so  very  improbable  as  to  be  hardly  worth 
the  dwelling  upoi 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter  has  spent  a  deal  of  learning  and  inge- 
nuity in  tryiug  to  suuw,  that  the  play  referred  to  by  Meres  in  1598 
as  Love's  Labour  Won  was  The  Tempest.  Among  Shakespeare's 
dramas  he  could  scarce  have  pitched  upon  a  more  unfit  subject 
for  such  a  title.  There  is  no  loi'^^t  labour  in  The  Tempest.  For 
though  a  lover  does  indeed  labour  awhile  in  bearing  logs,  tl  ;s  is 
not  from  love^  but  simply  because  he  cannot  help  himself.  Nor 
does  he  thereby  tcth  the  lady,  for  she  was  won  before,  —  "b\  the 
first  sight  they  have  chang'd  eyes ; "  —  and  the  labour  was  imposed 
for  the  testing  of  his  love,  not  for  the  gaining  of  its  objeci ;  and 
was  all  the  while  refreshed  with  the  "  sweet  thoughts  "  that  in  heart 
and  wil)  she  was  already  his.  In  short,  there  is  no  external  evi 
dence  whatsoever  in  favour  of  Mr.  Hunter's  conjecture,  while  the 
uilema)  evidence  makes  strongly  against  it.     The  probable  date 
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of  The  Tempest  has  been  argued  in  oar  Tntroduction  to  that  play , 
from  which  the  reader  can  judge  whether  it  waa  likely  to  havA 
been  written  so  early  as  1698. 

CoieriJgc  in  his  Literary  Remains  sets  dnwn  thi?  plav  a^ 
"  originally  intended  as  the  counterpart  of  Love's  Laboar's  Lost ; 
which  would  seem  to  imply  thai  be  tlimigbt  it  to  be  the  play  mcL- 
tioued  by  Meres.  And  Mr.  Collier  tells  us  it  was  the  opinion  of 
Coleridge,  first  given  out  in  1813,  and  again  in  1818.  though  not 
found  in  his  Literary  Remains,  "  that  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well, 
as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  was  written  at  two  different  and  rather 
distant  periods  of  the  Poet's  life  ',  '*  and  that  **  he  pointed  out  very 
clearly  two  distinct  styles,  not  only  of  thought,  but  of  exprmstun." 
The  same  opinion  has  since  been  enforced  by  Tieck ;  and  the 
grounds  of  it  are  so  manifest  in  the  play  itself,  that  no  considerate 
reader  will  be  apt  to  question  it.  In  none  of  the  Autbor'is  plays 
do  we  meet  with  greater  diversities  of  manner  j  one  must  be  dull 
indeed  not  to  observe  them. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  Introduction  to  Love's  Labour's  Lost, 
that  in  1598  that  play  bad  been  '<  newly  corrected  and  augment- 
ed." The  probable  truth,  then,  seems  to  be,  that  All's  Well  that 
Ends  Well  underwent  a  similar  process.  There  being  no  exter-  - 
nal  proofs,  the  date  of  this  revisal  must  needs  be  uncertain  i  but 
one  can  scarce  doubt  that  it  was  some  years  later  than  in  case  of 
the  former  play.  Wc  have  also  seen  that  Love's  Labour's  Lost 
was  acted  at  court  «  between  New- Year's  Day  and  Twelfth  Day/' 
IG05.  The  reviving  of  this  might  naturally  enough  draw  on  a 
revival  of  its  counterpart.  We  agree,  therefore,  with  Mr.  Collier 
in  the  coujeclurc  —  for  it  is  nothing  more  — that  All's  Well  that 
Cud:«  Well  was  revived  with  alterations  and  additions  about  the 
^ame  time,  and  its  title  chai^;ed,  perhaps  with  a  view  to  give  an 
air  of  greater  novelty  to  the  performance.  It  is  true,  indeed,  as 
Mr.  Hunter  argues,  that  the  play  twice  bespeaks  iu  present  title  : 
but  both  iustanres  occur  precisely  in  those  parts  which  taste  most 
•■trongly  of  the  Poet's  later  style;  and  in  both  the  phrase,  "  All's 
well  that  ends  well,"  is  prioled  in  Ibe  same  type  as  the  rest  of  the 
icxi.  And  the  line  near  the  close,  **AU  i$  well  ended,  if  this  suit 
>ie  won,"  may  be  fairly  understood  as  intimating  some  connection 
i)etwcen  the  two  titles  which  we  suppose  the  play  to  have  borne. 

As  to  the  rest,  this  play  was  first  printed  in  the  folio  of  1623, 
where  it  makes  the  twellUi  in  the  list  of  Comedies.  In  the  origina. 
the  acts  are  distinguished,  but  not  the  scenes.  And  there  are 
several  dark  and  doubtful  words  and  passages,  which  cause  tis 
aga'm  to  regret  the  want  of  earlier  copies  to  correct  or  confirm 
the  reading  as  it  there  stands.  In  one  or  two  places  both  the  first 
writing  and  the  subsequent  correction  appear  to  have  been  printed 
together,  thus  making  the  sense  very  perplexed  and  obscure. 

The  uily  known  source,  from  which  the  Poet  could  have  bor« 
rowed  any  part  of  this  play,  is  a  story  in  Boccaccio's  Decamcrov 
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entitled  Oiglietta  di  Nerbona.  lo  1566  Williaio  Pnynter  pnb- 
Kibed  the  first  volume  of  his  Palace  of  Pleasure,  contaioiu^  •■ 
English  version  of  this  'ale ;  an  outline  of  which  will  show  the 
nature  and  extent  of  ShakespeHre't  obligations. 

Isnardo,  count  of  Ronsillon,  being  sickly,  always  kept  in  hit 
house  a  physician  named  Qerardo  of  Narbona.  The  count  had  a 
•on  named  Beltramo,  the  physician  a  daughter  named  Giglietta^ 
who  were  brought  up  together.  The  count  dying,  his  sou  was  left 
in  the  care  of  the  king  and  sent  to  Paris.  The  physician  dying 
some  while  after,  bis  daughter,  who  had  loved  the  young  count  sv 
long  that  she  knew  not  when  she  began  to  love  him,  sought  occa 
sion  of  going  to  Paris,  *hat  she  might  see  him  *,  but  being  diligently 
looked  to  by  her  kinsfolk,  because  she  was  rich  and  had  many 
suitors,  she  could  not  see  her  way  clear.  Now  the  king  had  a 
swelling  on  his  breast,  which  through  ill  treatment  was  grown  to 
a  fistula ;  and,  having  tried  all  the  best  piiysicians  and  bebg  only 
made  worse  by  their  efforts,  he  resolved  to  take  no  further  counsel 
or  help.  The  young  maiden,  hearing  of  this,  was  very  glad,  as 
it  suggested  an  apt  reason  for  visiting  Paris,  and  showed  a  chance 
of  compassing  her  secret  and  most  cherished  wish.  Putting  at 
.work  such  knowledge  in  the  healing  art  as  she  had  gathered  from 
her  father,  she  rodo  to  Paris,  and  repaired  to  the  king,  praying 
him  to  show  her  his  disease.  He  consenting,  as  soon  as  she  saw 
it  she  told  him  that,  if  he  pleased,  she  would  within  eight  days 
make  him  whole.  He  asked  how  it  were  possible  for  her,  being  a 
young  woman,  to  do  that  which  the  best  physicians  in  the  world 
could  not ;  and,  thanking  her  for  her  good  will,  said  he  was  re- 
solved to  try  no  more  remedies.  She  begged  him  not  to  despise 
her  knowledge  because  she  was  a  young  woman,  assuring  him 
.hat  she  ministered  physic  by  the  help  of  God,  and  with  the  con- 
omg  of  master  Gerard o  of  Narbona,  who  was  her  father.  The 
king,  hearing  this,  and  thinking  that  peradventure  she  was  sent  of 
God,  asked  what  might  follow,  if  she  caused  him  to  break  his 
resolution,  and  did  not  heal  him.  She  said,  — <<  Let  me  be  kept 
in  what  guard  you  list,  and  if  I  do  not  heal  you  let  me  be  burnt  \ 
bnt  if  I  do,  what  recompense  shall  I  have  7  "  He  answered,  that 
since  she  was  a  maiden,  he  would  bestow  her  in  marriage  upon 
tome  gentleman  of  right  good  worship  and  estimation.  To  this 
the  agreed,  on  condition  ^at  she  might  have  such  a  husband  as 
herself  should  ask,  without  presumption  to  any  member  of  his  fam- 
ily; which  he  readily  granted.  This  done,  she  set  about  her 
task,  and  before  the  eight  days  were  passed  he  was  entirely  well  3 
whereupon  he  told  her  she  had  deserved  such  a  husband  as  herself 
should  choose,  and  she  declared  her  choice  of  Beltramo,  saying 
4he  had  loved  Ivm  from  her  youth.  The  king  was  \ety  loth  to 
grant  him  to  her ;  but  because  be  would  not  break  his  prorobe,  be 
had  bim  called  forth,  and  told  him  what  had  been  done.  The 
count,  thi/king  her  stock  unsuitable  to  his  nobility,  disdainfully 
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said,  — "  Will  you,  then,  sir,  give  me  a  physician  to  wife  ?  "  'llie 
king  pressing  him  to  comply,  he  answered, — "Sire,  you  may 
take  from  me  all  (hat  I  have,  an(^  give  my  person  to  whom  you 
please,  because  I  am  your  subject ;  but  I  assure  you  I  iihall  never 
be  contented  with  that  marriage."  To  which  he  replied,  — "  Well 
you  shall  have  her,  for  the  maiden  is  fair  and  wise,  and  lovelh  you 
entirely ;  and  verily  you  shall  lead  a  more  joyful  life  wiih  her  iJiai: 
with  a  lady  of  a  greater  house ; "  whereupon  the  count  held  his 
peace.  The  marriage  over,  the  count  asked  leave  to  go  home, 
having  settled  beforehand  what  he  would  do.  Knowing  that  the 
rioreulines  and  the  Senois  were  at  war,  he  was  no  sooner  on 
horseback  than  he  stole  off  to  Tuscany,  meaning  to  side  with  the 
Florentines ;  by  whom  being  honourably  received  and  made  a 
captain,  he  continued  a  long  time  in  their  service. 

His  wife,  hoping  by  her  well-duiug  to  win  his  heart,  returned 
home,  where,  finding  all  things  spoiled  and  disordered  through  his 
absence,  she  like  a  sage  lady  carefully  put  them  in  order,  making 
all  his  subjects  very  glad  of  her  presence  and  loving  to  her  per- 
son. Having  done  this,  she  sent  word  thereof  to  the  count  by 
two  knights,  adding  that  if  she  were  the  cause  of  his  forsaking 
home,  he  had  but  to  let  her  know  it,  and  she,  to  do  him  pleasure,' 
would  depart  from  thence.  Now  he  had  a  ring  which  he  greatly 
loved,  and  kept  very  carefully,  and  never  took  off  his  finger,  for 
a  certain  virtue  he  knew  it  had.  When  the  knights  came  he  said 
to  them  churlishly,  —  "  Let  her  do  what  she  list;  for  I  do  purpose 
to  dwell  with  her,  when  she  shall  have  this  ring  upon  her  finger, 
and  a  son  of  mine  in  her  arms.*'  The  knights,  af\er  trying  in  vain 
to  change  his  purpose,  returned  to  the  lady  and  told  his  answer ; 
whereat  she  was  very  sorrowful,  and  bethoug^t  herself  a  good 
while  how  she  might  accomplish  those  two  things.  Then,  assem- 
bling the  noblest  of  the  country,  she  told  them  what  she  had  done 
to  win  her  husbaud^s  love ;  that  she  was  loth  he  should  dwell  in 
perpetual  exile  on  her  account ;  and  therefore  would  spend  thr> 
rest  of  her  life  in  pilgrimages  and  devotion ;  praying  them  to  let 
him  understand  that  she  had  lcf\  his  house  with  purpose  never  to 
return.  Tnen,  taking  with  her  a  maid  and  one  of  her  kinsmen, 
she  set  out  in  the  habit  of  a  pilgrim,  well  furnished  with  silver  and 
jewels,  telling  no  man  whither  she  went,  and  rested  not  till  she 
came  to  Florence.  She  put  up  at  the  house  of  a  poor  v^idow  j 
and  the  next  day,  seeing  her  husband  pass  by  on  horseback  wiih 
his  company,  she  asked  who  he  was.  The  widow  told  her  this, 
and  that  he  was  a  courteous  knight,  well  beloved  in  the  cily,  and 
marvellously  in  love  with  a  neighbour  of  hers,  a  gentlewoman  tlial 
was  very  poor,  but  of  right  hone»t  life  and  report,  and  because  of 
her  poverty  was  yet  unmarried,  and  dwell  wiih  her  mother,  a  wise 
and  honest  lady.  After  hearing  this  she  was  not  long  in  determin- 
ing what  to  do.  Repairing  secretly  to  the  house,  and  getting  a 
private  interview  with  the  mother,  she  said,  —  <<  Madam,  melhinkf 
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tortuoe  dolh  frown  upon  you  as  well  as  upon  me ;  hut,  if  you 
please,  you  may  comfort  both  me  and  yourself/*  The  oUier  an' 
swering,  Uiat  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  she  was  more  desirous 
of  than  of  honest  comfort,  she  then  told  her  whole  story,  and  how 
she  hoped  to  thrive  in  her  undertaking,  if  the  mother  and  daughter 
would  lend  their  aid.  In  recompense  she  proposed  to  give  the 
daughter  a  handsome  marriage  portion,  and  the  mother,  liking  the 
oflTer  well,  yet  having  a  noble  heart,  replied, — "  Madam,  tell  me 
wherein  I  may  do  you  service ;  if  it  be  honest,  I  will  gladly  per- 
form it,  and,  that  being  done,  do  as  it  shall  please  you."  The 
interview  resulted  in  an  arrangement,  that  the  daughter  sliould 
encourage  the  count,  and  signify  her  readiness  to  grant  his  wish, 
provided  be  would  first  send  her  the  ring  he  prized  so  highly,  as 
a  token  of  his  love.  Proceedmg  with  great  subtlety  as  she  was 
instructed,  the  daughter  in  a  few  days  got  the  ring,  and  at  the  time 
appointed  for  the  meeting  the  countess  supplied  her  place ',  the 
result  of  which  was,  that  she  became  the  mother  of  two  fine  boys, 
and  so  was  prepared  to  claim  her  dues  as  a  wife  upon  the  seom> 
iugly  impossible  terms  which  her  husband  himself  had  proposed. 
When  in  reward  of  the  service  thus  done  the  mother  asked  only 
a  hundred  pounds,  to  marry  her  daughter,  the  countess  gave  five 
hundred,  and  added  a  like  value  in  fair  and  costly  jewels. 

Meanwhile,  the  count,  hearing  how  his  wife  was  gone,  had 
returned  to  his  country.  In  due  time  the  countess  also  took  her 
journey  homcWard,  and  arrived  at  Montpellier,  where  resting  a 
few  days,  and  hearing  that  the  count  was  about  to  have  a  great 
feast  and  assembly  of  ladies  and  knights  at  his  house,  she  deter- 
mined to  go  thither  in  her  pilgrim's  weeds.  Just  as  tliey  were 
ready  to  sit  down  at  the  table,  she  came  to  the  place  where  her 
husband  was,  and  fell  at  his  feet,  weeping,  and  said,  — <•  My  lord, 
1  am  thy  poor  unfortunate  wife,  who,  that  thou  mightest  return  and 
dwell  in  thine  house,  have  been  a  great  while  begging  about  the 
world.  Therefore  I  now  beseech  •  thee  to  observe  the  conditions 
which  the  two  knights  that  I  sent  to  thee  did  command  me  to  do  : 
for  behold,  here  in  my  arms,  not  only  one  son  of  thine,  but  twain, 
and  likewise  the  ring :  it  is  now  lime,  if  thou  keep  promise,  that  1 
should  be  received  as  thy  wife."  The  count  knew  the  ring,  and 
the  children  also,  they  were  so  like  him,  and  desired  her  to  rehearse 
in  order  all  how  these  things  came  about.  When  she  had  told  her 
story,  he  knew  it  to  be  true ;  and,  perceiving  her  constant  mind 
and  good  wit,  and  the  two  fair  young  boys,  to  keep  his  promise, 
and  to  please  bis  subjects,  and  the  ladies  that  made  suit  to  him, 
be  caused  her  to  rise  up,  and  embraced  and  kissed  her,  and  from 
toal  day  forth  loved  and  honoured  her  as  his  wife. 

Prom  this  sketch  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Poet  anglicizea  Bel 
iramo  to  Bertram,  cbanged  Giglietta  to  Helena,  and  closely  fol- 
lowed Boccaccio  in  the  main  features  of  the  plot,  so  far  as  regardf 
both  tliesc  persons  and  the  widow  and  her  daughter-    Beyond  ihit 
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the  Htory  yields  no  hints  towards  the  play ;  the  characters  of  Lafea 
the  Countess,  the  Ctewn,  Parollcs,  and  all  the  comic  proceedings 
being,  so  far  as  we  know,  purely  his  own.  And  it  is  quite  remafl- 
able  what  an  original  cast  is  given  to  his  development  of  the  fur* 
mer  characters  by  the  presence  of  the  latter  j  and  how  in  the  light 
shed  from  each  other  the  conduct  of  all  becomes,  not  indeed  right 
or  just,  but  consistent  and  clear.  Helena's  native  force  and  rec« 
titude  of  mind  are  made  out  from  the  first  in  her  Just  appreciation 
of  Parolles,  and  her  nobility  of  soul  and  beauty  of  character  arc 
reflected  all  along  in  the  honest  sagacity  of  Lafeo  and  the  wise 
motherly  affection  of  the  Countess,  who  never  see  or  think  of  her, 
but  to  turn  her  advocates  and  wax  eloquent  in  her  behalf.  Thus 
her  modest,  8elf>sacrificiug  worth  is  brought  home  to  our  feelingK 
by  the  impression  she  makes  upon  the  good,  while  in  turn  our  sense 
of  their  goodness  is  proportionably  heightened  by  their  noble  sen- 
sibility to  hers.  Parolles,  again,  is  puffed  uu  into  a  more  magnif- 
icent whiffet  than  ever,  by  being  taken  into  the  confidence  of  a 
haughty  yomig  nobleman ;  while  on  the  other  side  the  stultifying 
effects  of  Bertram's  pride  are  seen  in  that  it  renders  him  the  easy 
dupe  of  a  most  base  and  bungling  counterfeit  of  manhood.  It 
was  natural  and  right  that  sueh  a  shallow,  paltry  word-gun  should 
ply  him  with  impudent  flatteries,  and  thereby  gain  an  ascendency 
over  him,  and  finally  draw  him  into  the  shames  and  the  crimes 
that  were  to  whip  down  his  pride ;  and  it  was  equally  natural  that 
his  scorn  of  Helena  should  begin  to  relax,  when  he  was  brought 
to  see  what  a  pitiful  rascal,  by  playing  upon  that  pride,  had  been 
making  a  fool  of  him.  It  is  plain  that  be  must  first  be  mortified, 
before  he  can  be  purified.  The  springs  of  moral  health  within  him 
have  been  overspread  by  a  foul  disease  ;  and  the  proper  medicine 
is  such  an  exposure  of  the  latter  as  shall  cause  him  to  feci  that  he 
is  himself  a  most  fit  object  of  the  scorn  which  he  has  been  so  for- 
ward to  bestow.  Accordingly,  the  embossing  and  untrussing  of 
his  favourite  is  the  beginning  of  his  amendment :  he  begins  to 
distrust  the  counsels  of  his  cherished  passion,  when  he  can  no 
longer  hide  from  himself  into  what  a  vile  misplacing  of  trust  they 
have  betrayed  him.  Herein,  also,  we  have  a  full  juKtification,  both 
moral  and  dramatic,  of  the  game  so  mercilessly  practised  upon 
Parolles :  it  is  avowedly  undertaken  with  a  view  to  rescue  Bcr^ 
tram,  whose  friends  know  full  well  that  nothing  can  be  done  tor 
bis  good,  till  the  fascination  of  that  crawling  reptile  is  broken  up. 
Finally,  Helena's  just  discernment  of  character,  as  shown  in  case 
of  Parolles,  pleads  an  arrest  of  judgment  in  behalf  of  Bertram. 
And  the  fact  that  with  all  her  love  for  him  she  is  not  blind  to  his 
faulis,  is  a  sort  of  pledge  that  she  sees  through  them  into  a  worth 
which  they  hide  from  others.  For.  indeed,  she  has  known  him  in 
«^ldhood,  before  his  heart  got  pride-bound  through  conceit  of 
raak  and  titles  *,  and  therefore  may  well  have  a  Teasonable  faith 
that  beneath  the  follies  and  vices  which  have  overcnuted  bis 
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eharaetir  there  is  still  mn  nndercurrent  of  sense  mid  virtue,  o 
witdom  of  nature,  not  dead,  bat  asleep,  whereby  he  may  yet  he 
reeovereu  to  mMihood.  80  that,  in  etfecl,  wo  are  not  unwilling  10 
•ee  him  throngfa  her  eyes,  and,  in  the  streii^h  of  her  well-approved 
wisdom,  to  take  upon  trust,  that  he  has  gfood  qualities  which  we 
are  unable  of  ourselves  to  discover.  — Thus  the  several  parts  are 
drawn  into  each  other,  and  in  virtue  thereof  are  made  to  e  /dve  a 
manifold  rich  significance ;  so  that  the  characters  of  Helena  'ind 
Bertram,  as  Shakespeare  conceived  them,  cannot  be  undersloofi 
apart  from  the  others  with  which  they  are  dramaticaHy  associated. 
Coleridge  incidentally  speaks  of  Helena  as  "^  Shakespeare's 
loveliest  character ; "  and  Mrs.  Jameson,  from  whose  judgment  we 
abaJl  take  no  appeal  to  our  own,  seu  her  down  as  exemplif^'iog 
that  union  of  strength  and  tenderness,  which  Poster  describes  in 
one  of  his  Essays  as  being  **  the  utmost  and  rarest  endowment  of 
bnmanity ;"  —  a  character,  she  adds,  **  almost  as  hard  to  delineate 
ia  fiction  as  to  find  in  real  life.''  Without  either  questioning  or 
avhscribing  these  statements,  we  have  to  confess,  that  for  depth, 
sweetness,  energy,  and  solidity  of  character,  all  drawn  into  one, 
Helena  is  not  surpassed  by  any  of  Shakespeare's  heroines.  Her 
great  strength  of  mind  is  finely  apparent  in  that,  absorbed  as  she 
is  in  the  passion  that  shapes  her  life,  scarce  any  of  the  Poet's 
characters,  after  Hamlet,  deals  more  in  propositions  of  general 
Imlh,  as  distinguished  Iroro  the  utterances  of  individual  sentiment 
and  emotion.  We  should  suppose  thai  all  her  thoughts,  being 
struck  oat  in  such  a  glowing  heat,  would  so  cleave  to  the  circum- 
stances  as  to  have  little  force  apart  from  them ;  yet  much  that  she 
•ays  holds  as  good  in  a  general  application  as  in  reference  to  her 
owa  particular.  And  perhaps  for  the  same  cause,  her  feelings, 
strong  as  they  are,  never  so  get  the  upper  hand  as  to  betray 
ber  into  any  self-delusion  ;  as  appears  in  the  unbosoming  of  her- 
•elf  to  the  Counlaas,  where  we  have  the  sweet  reluctance  of  mod- 
esly  yielding  to  a  holy  regard  for  truth.  In  her  condition  there  m 
much  indeed  to  move  our  pity  ;  yet  her  behaviour  and  the  grounds 
thereof  are  such  thai  she  never  suflfers  an>  lo»s  of  our  respect ; 
oae  reason  of  which  is,  because  we  see  that  her  fine  faculties  are 
wide  awake  and  her  fine  feelings  keenly  alive  to  the  nature  of 
what  she  undertakes.  Thus  she  passes  unharmed  through  the 
■MMt  terrible  Outward  dishonours,  firmly  relying  on  her  rectitude 
•f  purpose  J  and  we  dare  not  think  any  thing  to  her  hurt,  liecause 
she  has  taken  the  measure  of  her  danger,  looks  it  full  in  the  face, 
and  nobly  feels  steure  in  that  apparelling  of  strength.  Here,  truly 
we  have  somewhat  very  like  the  sublimity  of  moral  courage.  And 
ihia  precious,  peerless  jewel  in  a  setting  of  the  most  tender,  deli- 
cate, sen!>ftive  womanhood!  It  is  a  clean  triumph  of  the  inward 
and  essential  over  the  outward  and  accidental  j  her  charactei 
oeing  radiant  of  a  spiritual  gniue  which  the  lowest  and  uglie**! 
■iiuatiiHi  cannot  obscure. 
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There  needs  no  Acruple,  that  the  delineation  is  one  of  extmor 
dinary  power :  perhaps,  indeed,  it  may  stand  a5  the  Poet's  mns* 
terpieee  iu  the  conquest  of  inherent  difficulties  j  and  it  is  observa* 
ble  that  here  for  once  he  does  not  conquer  them  without  betraying 
his  exertions.  Of  course,  the  hardness  of  the  task  was  to  repr<>- 
iient  her  as  doing  what  were  scarce  pardonable  in  another,  yet  bk 
acting  on  such  grounds,  from  such  motives,  and  to  such  issued, 
that  the  undertaking  not  only  is  but  appears  commendable  iu  ber. 
And  the  Poet  seems  to  have  felt,  that  something  like  a  mysterious 
supernatural  impulse,  together  with  all  the  reverence  and  authority 
of  the  good  old  Countess,  were  needful  to  bring  her  off  with  dig- 
nity and  honour.  And,  perhaps,  aHer  all,  nothing  but  success 
eould  vindicate  her  course ;  for  such  a  thing,  to  be  proper,  must 
be  practicable  \  and  who  could  so  enter  into  her  mind  as  to  see 
its  practicability  till  it  be  done  ?  —  While  on  the  subject  we  may 
as  well  remark,  that  though  Helena  is  herself  all  dignity  and  del- 
icacy, some  of  her  talk  with  Parolles  in  the  first  scene  is  neither 
delicate  nor  dignified :  it  is  simply  a  foul  blemish,  and  we  can  but 
regret  the  Poet  did  not  throw  it  out  in  the  revisal  j  sure  we  are. 
that  he  did  not  retain  it  to  please  himself. 

Almost  every  body  falls  in  love  with  the  Countess.  And,  truly 
one  so  meek,  and  sweet,  and  venerable,  who  can  help  loving  her  I 
or  who,  if  he  can  resist  her,  will  dare  to  own  it  ?  We  can  almost 
find  in  our  heart  to  adore  the  beauty  of  youth ;  yet  this  blessed 
old  creature  is  enough  to  persuade  us  that  age  may  be  more  beau- 
tiAil  still.  Her  generous  sensibility  to  native  worth  amply  atones 
for  her  son's  mean  pride  of  birth  :  all  ber  honours  of  rank  and  place 
she  would  gladly  resign,  to  have  been  the  mother  of  the  poor 
orphan  left  in  her  care:  Campbell  says,  — •* She  redeems  nobility 
by  reverting  to  nature."  Mr.  Verplauck  thinks,  as  well  he  may, 
that  the  Poet's  special  purpose  in  this  play  was  to  set  forth  the 
precedence  of  innate  over  circumstantial  distinctions.  Yet  observe 
with  what  a  catholic  spirit  he  teaches  this  great  lesson,  recognizmg 
the  noble  man  in  the  nobleman,  and  telling  us  that  none  know  so 
well  how  to  prize  the  nobilities  of  nature,  as  those  who,  like  the 
King  and  the  Countess  in  this  play,  have  experienced  the  noth- 
ingness of  all  other  claims. 

Dr.  Johnson  says,  —  <<  I  cannot  reconcile  my  heart  to  Bertram ; 
a  man  noble  without  generosity,  and  young  witboot  truth ;  wbe 
marries  Helena  as  a  coward,  and  leaves  her  as  a  profligate :  whei: 
she  is  dead  by  his  unkiudness,  sneaks  home  to  a  second  marriage : 
is  accused  by  a  woman  whom  he  has  wronged,  defends  himself 
by  falsehood,  and  is  dismissed  to  happiness."  A  terrible  sentence 
uideed !  and  its  vigour,  if  not  its  justice,  is  attested  by  the  fre- 
quency with  which  it  is  quoted.  In  the  first  place,  the  Poet  did 
not  mean  we  should  reconcile  our  hearts  to  Bertram,  but  that 
he  «boulU  not  unrcconcile  them  to  Helena*,  nay,  that  her  love 
should  appear  to  the  greater  advantage  for  the  onworthineas  of  iu 
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object.  Then,  be  does  not  macry  her  as  a  coward,  but  n>ere)y 
becaaso  he  has  oo  choice ;  and  does  not  yield  til)  he  has  shown 
all  the  courage  that  were  compatible  with  discretion.  Nor  does  he 
leave  her  as  a  profligate,  but  to  escape  from  what  is  to  him  an 
unholy  match,  as  being  on  his  side  without  love  ;  and  his  profli- 
gacy is  not  so  much  the  cause  as  the  consequence  of  his  fight 
and  exile.  Finally,  he  is  not  dismissed  to  happiness,  but  ratbci 
lef\  where  be  cannot  be  happy,  unless  he  have  dismissed  his  faults. 
And,  surely,  he  may  have  some  allowance,  becau.«<>  of  the  tyranny 
laid  upon  him,  and  that,  too,  in  a  sentiment  where  nature  pleads 
loudest  for  freedom,  and  which,  if  free,  yields  the  strongest  motives 
lo  virtue ;  if  not,  to  vice.  For  his  falsehood  there  is  truly  no 
excuse,  save  that  he  pays  a  round  penalty  in  the  shame  that  so 
quickly  overtakes  him ;  which  shows  how  careful  the  Poet  was  to 
make  due  provision  for  his  amendment.  His  original  fault,  as 
already  indicated,  was  an  overweening  pride  of  birth  j  yet  in  due 
time  he  unfolds  in  himself  better  titles  to  honour  than  ancestry  can 
bestow ;  and,  this  done,  he  naturally  grows  more  willing  to  allow 
similar  titles  in  another.  Thus  Shakespeare  purposely  represents 
him  as  a  man  of  very  mixed  character,  in  whom  the  evil  for  a 
while  gets  a  sad  mastery  *,  and  he  takes  care  to  provide  the  canon 
whereby  he  would  have  us  judge  him  :  "  The  web  of  our  life  is 
of  a  mingled  yam,  good  and  ill  together :  our  virtues  would  be 
proud,  if  our  faults  whipp'd  them  not;  and  our  crimes  would 
despair,  if  they  were  not  cherish'd  by  our  virtues.*' 

Several  critics  have  managed  somehow  to  speak  of  Parolles 
and  Falstnff  together.  A  foul  sin  against  Sir  John!  Srhlegel, 
however,  Justly  remarks,  that  the  scenes  where  our  capiaiii  figures 
contain  matter  enough  for  an  excellent  comedy.  Such  a  conipoun<l 
of  volubility,  impudence,  rascality,  and  poltroonery,  is  he  not  a 
most  illustrious  prorwun  of  a  man  ?  And  is  it  not  a  marvel  that 
one  so  inexpressibly  mean,  and  withal  so  fully  aware  of  his  mean- 
ness, does  not  cut  bis  own  acquaintance  7  But  the  greatest  won- 
der about  him  is,  how  the  Poet  could  run  his  own  intellectuality 
into  such  a  windbag  without  marring  his  windbag  perfection.  That 
the  goddess  whom  Bertram  worships  does  not  whisper  in  his  ear 
the  unfathomable  baseness  of  this  **  lump  of  counterfeit  ore,''  is  a 
piece  of  dramatic  retribution  at  once  natural  and  just.  Far  as 
the  joke  is  pushed  upon  Parolles,  we  never  feel  like  crying  out. 
Hold  !  enough !  we  make  the  utmost  reprisals  upon  him  without 
compunction  ;  for  **  that  he  should  know  what  he  is,  and  \>e  that 
he  is  "  seems  an  offence  for  which  infinite  shames  are  a  scarce 
Mifficieot  indemnification. 
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PERSOI^:)  REPRESENTED. 


kmo  of  France. 

DuKK  of  Floreuce. 

Bertram,  Count  of  Routillon. 

La  FED,  an  old  Lord. 

Parullks,  a  Follower  of  Bertram. 

French  Gemleman.  ("""""^  *^  "•'*^- 
RiNALDo,  Steward  to  the  Countess  of  Rousillon. 
Clown,  belonging  to  her  Household. 
A  Gentle  Astringer. 
A  Page. 

CooHTESS  of  Rousillon,  Mother  to  Bertram. 
Hbleha,  a  Gentlewoman  protected  by  the  CountCM. 
A  Widow  of  Florence. 
DiAiTA,  Daughter  to  the  Widow. 

M  "- 'IV'  1  Neighbours  and  Friends  to  the  Widow 

nARIAIlA}    J 

Lords,  atteadbg  on  the  King ;  Officer*,  Soldie», 
See.,  French  and  Florentine. 

SCENE,  partly  in  France,  and  partly  ia  Tofoan.T 
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ACT  L 

SCENE  I.     Rousillon. 

A  Room  in  the  Countess's  Palace. 

Enter  Bertram,  the  Countess  of  Rousilhn, 
Helena,  and  Lateu,  ail  in  black. 

Coma,  In  delivering  mj  son  from  me,  I  bury  h 
second  husband. 

Ber,  And  I,  in  going,  madam,  weep  o'er  \\\y 
father's  death  anew :  but  1  must  attend  his  majesty *& 
command,  to  whom  I  am  now  in  ward,'  evermore 
in  subjection. 

L(rf.  You  shall  find  of  the  king  a  husband,  mad- 
am ;  —  you,  sir,  a  father :  He  that  so  generally  is 
at  all  times  good,  must  of  necessity  hold  his  virtue 
to  you,  whose  worthiness  would  stir  it  up  where  it 
wanted,  rather  than  lack  it  where  there  ir  such 
abundance. 

Count  What  hope  is  there  of  his  majesty's 
amendment  ? 

Laf.  He  hath  abandon'd  his  physicians,  madnin  : 


'  Under  the  old  feildal  law  of  England,  the  heirs  of  greai  for 
lanes  were  the  lung's  ward*.  The  same  was  also  the  cane  \u 
Pfonnandy,  and  Shakeap^e  but  extends  a  law  of  a  province  ovei 
the  whole  nation.  '  h. 
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under  whose  practices  he  hath  persecuted  time  with 
hope,  and  finds  no  other  advantage  in  the  process 
but  only  the  losing  of  hope  by  time. 

Count.  This  joung  gentlewoman  had  a  father,  -  • 
O,  that  had!  how  sad  a  passage '  'tis !  —  whose  skill 
was  almost  as  great  as  his  honesty ;  had  it  stretchM 
«o  far,  would  have  made  nature  immortal,  and  death 
should  have  play  for  lack  of  work.  'Would,  for 
the  king's  sake,  he  were  living !  I  think  it  would 
l>e  the  death  of  the  king's  disease. 

Laf.  How  call'd  you  the  man  you  speak  of, 
madam  t 

Cornit,  He  was  famous,  sir,  in  his  profession,  and 
it  was  his  great  right  to  be  so,  —  Gerard  de  Nar- 
bon. 

Laf,  He  was  excellent,  indeed,  madam ;  the  king 
very  lately  spoke  of  him,  admiringly  and  mourn- 
ingly :  He  was  skilful  enough  to  have  liv'd  still,  if 
knowledge  could  be  set  up  against  mortality. 

Ber.  What  is  it,  my  good  lord,  the  king  lan- 
guishes of  ? 

Laf.  A  fistula,  my  lord. 

Ber.  I  heard  not  of  it  before. 

Laf.  I  would  it  Were  not  notorious. —  Was 
this  gentlewoman  the  daughter  of  Gerard  de  Nar- 
Irm! 

Qnmt.  His  sole  child,  my  lord  ;  and  bequeathed 
to  my  overlooking.  I  ha\e  those  hopes  of  her  good, 
that  her  education  promises  :  her  dispositions  she 
inherits,  which  make  fair  gifts  fairer;  for  where 
an  unclean  mind  carries  virtuous  qualities,  there 
commendations  go  with  pity ;  they  are  virtues  and 
traitors  too:  in  her  they  are  the  better  for  their 

'  Passage  is  occurreoce,  eveot,  any  thing  that  passes  .  a  good 
old  u«e  of  the  Hord,  now  obsolete.  M 
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8implene«s> ;  she  derives  her  honesty,  and  achievet 
her  goodness.' 

haf.  Your  commendations,  madam,  get  from  her 
tears. 

OnmU  Tis  the  hest  brine  a  maiden  can  season  * 
her  praise  in.  The  remembrance  of  her  father 
never  approaches  her  heart,  but  the  tyranny  of  her 
sorrows  takes  all  livelihood  from  her  cheek.  No 
more  of  this,  Helena:  go  to,  no  more;  lest  it  be 
rather  thought  you  affect  a  sorrow,  than  to  have* 

Hth  I  do  affect  a  sorrow,  indeed;  but  I  have 
It  too.* 

Laf.  Moderate  lamentation  is  the  right  of  the 
dead,  excessive  grief  the  enemy  to  the  living. 

HcL  If  the  living  be  enemy  to  the  grief,  the 
excess  makes  it  soon  mortaL* 

'  Some  of  the  terms  in  this  passage  are  used  hi  such  senses  as 
to  render  the  meaning  of  tbe  whole  rather  obscure.  DisposiHom 
are  what  belongs  to  her  nature ;  the  clean  mind  that  was  bom  with 
ner  :  /air  giJU  are  the  same  as  virtuous  qttaliHes ;  the  results  of 
education  and  breeding.  And  such  graces  of  art,  if  graAed  into 
a  vicious  nature,  are  traitors,  inasmuch  as  they  lodge  power  in 
hands  that  are  apt  to  use  it  for  evil  ends :  the  uuclcau  mind  yields 
motives  to  turn  the  fruits  of  good  culture  Into  a  snare.  But  in 
Helena  these  fair  gifts  and  virtuous  qualities  are  the  better  for 
their  Mimplemas,  that  is,  for  being  unmixed  with  any  sucL  native 
ugliness.  Thus  she  is  naturally  honest ;  her  nature  is  framed  to 
truth,  as  yielding  no  motive  to  seem  other  than  she  is  j  whereas 
goodness f  as  the  term  is  here  used,  is  a  thing  that  cannot  be,  unless 
it  be  achieved.  H. 

4  Of  course  to  keep  it  fresh  and  sweet.  Some  editors  think 
this  «  a  coarse  and  vulgar  metaphor : ''  alas,  what  a  pity !  For 
this  use  of  season,  see  Twelfth  Night,  Act  i.  sc.  1,  note  7.       h. 

*  Helena's  affected  sorrow  was  for  the  death  of  her  father; 
her  real  grief  related  to  Bertram  and  his  departure. 

*  This  speech,  enigmatical  enough  at  best,  is  rendered  quite 
unintelligible,  t>oth  in  the  original  and  in  modem  editions,  by  being 
put  mto  the  mouth  of  the  Countess.  We  therefore  concur  with 
Tieek  and  Kuigbt  in  assigning  it  to  Helena.  It  is  in  the  same 
stjie  of  significant  obscurity  as  her  preceding  speech ;  and  we  can 
•ee  no  meaning  in  it  apart  from  h«r  state  of  mind ;  absorbed,  as 
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Ber.  Madam,  I  desire  jour  holj  wishes. 

Laf,  How  understand  we  that  ? 

Count*  Be  thou  blest,  Bertram ;  and  succeed  thj 
father 
In  manners,  as  in  shape !  thy  blood,  and  virtue, 
Contend  for  empire  in  thee ;  and  thj  goodness 
Share  with  thy  birth-right !     Love  all,  trust  a  few. 
Do  wrong  to  none  :  be  able  for  thine  enemy 
Rather  in  power,  than  use ;  and  keep  thy  friend 
Under  thy  own  life's  key :  be  check'd  for  silence, 
But  never  tax'd  for  speech.     What  Heaven  mori« 

will, 
That  thee  may  furnish,  and  my  prayers  pkick  down, 
Fall  on  thy  head  !   Farewell. —  [To  Lap.]  My  lord 
'Tis  an  unseasoned  courtier ;  good  my  lord, 
Advise  him. 

Lqf.  He  cannot  want  the  best 

That  shall  attend  his  love. 

Count,  Heaven  bless  him !  — 

Farewell,  Bertram.  [Erit 

Ber,  [To  Helena.]  The  best  wishes,  that  can 
be  forged  in  your  thoughts,  be  servants  to  yon  ! ' 
Be  comfortable  to  my  mother,  your  mistress,  and 
make  much  of  her. 

Laf.  Farewell,  pretty  lady :  You  must  hold  the 
credit  of  your  father.  [Exeunt  Ber.  and  Laf. 

•he  M,  with  a  feeling  which  she  dare  not  show  and  cannot  suppress. 
Of  coune  she  refers  to  Bertram,  and  means  that  the  grief  of  I  or 
unrequited  love  for  him  moAes  mortal^  that  is,  kills  the  grief  she 
felt  at  her  father's  death.  The  speech  is  so  mysterious  that  uone 
bat  the  quick,  sa^cious  mind  of  Lafeu  is  arrested  by  it :  he  at  onc« 
widerstands  that  he  does  not  understand  the  speaker.  Coleridgu 
Mys,  — <*  Bertram  tuid  Lafeu,  I  imagine,  both  speak  together.'' 
iVhether  this  be  the  case  or  not,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  La* 
feu's  question  refers  to  what  Helena  hat  just  said.  h. 

7  That  is,  nay  you  be  mistress  of  your  wishes,  and  have  pewef 
>o  brine  ^re  to  eiorect. 
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HeL  O,  were  that  all !  —  I  think  not  on  m}*  father ; 
And  these  great  tears  grace  his  remembrance  more 
Than  those  I  shed  for  him.'     What  was  he  like  ? 
[  have  forgot  him :  my  imagination 
Carries  no  favour  in't,  but  Bertram's. 
[  am  undone  :  there  is  no  living,  none, 
If  Bertram  Be  awaj.     It  were  all  one. 
That  I  should  love  a  bright  particular  start 
And  think  to  wed  it,  he  is  so  above  me  : 
In  bis  bright  radiance  and  collateral  light 
Must  I  be  comforted,  not  in  his  sphere. 
The  ambition  in  my  love  thus  plagues  itself: 
The  hind  that  would  be  mated  by  the  lion 
Must  die  for  love.     *Twas  pretty,  though  a  plague. 
To  see  him  every  hour ;  to  sit  and  draw 
His  arrhed  brows,  his  hawking  eye,  his  curls. 
In  our  heart's  table ;'  heart  too  capable 
Of  every  hne  and  trick  of  |iis  sweet  flavour :  *" 
But  now  he's  gone,  and  my  idolatrous  fancy 
Mi/n  sanctify  his  relics.     Who  comes  here  ? 

ErUer  Parolles. 

One  that  goes  with  him  :  I  love  him  for  his  sake ; 
And  yet  I  know  him  a  notorious  liar. 
Think  him  a  great  way  fool,  solely  a  coward ; 
Y<tt  these  fix'd  evils  sit  so  fit  in  him. 


*  That  is,  thej  ^rece  hu  rmnembrance,  ia  that  they  are  thought 
u>  flow  for  him  ;  iK^ereas  Bertram's  departure  is  the  real  cause  of 
*hem.  H. 

*  Helena  conskiers  her  heart  as  the  tabUl  on  which  his  picture 
was  drawn. 

»<>  Favour  is  here  med,  as  a  liule  before,  for  counter nvn . 
Trick,  the  compentators  say,  here  bears  the  sense  of  trare  .  »ii 
•eraldic  use  of  the  word,  feand  in  Ben  Jonson  :  but  why  niny 
it  not  ha\'e  the  ordinary  meaning  of  a  «Rare,  or  any  talcing  de\  i«'c 
that  eaptivates  tAw  beboldtrf  Capable  ia  mueepHhU,  apt  to  re* 
oeive.  n 
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That  tlie>  take  place,  when  virtue  8  steelj  bones 
Look  bleak  in  the  cold  wind :  withal,  full  oft  we  see 
Cold  wisdom  waiting  on  superfluous  foUj." 

Pear.  Save  you,  fair  queen. 
-HeL  And  you,  monarch.*' 

Par,  No. 

Heh  And  no. 

Par.  Are  you  meditating  on  virginity  t 

Heh  Ay.  You  have  some  stain  '*  of  soldier  in 
you ;  let  me  ask  you  a  question :  Man  is  enemy 
to  virginity;  how  may  we  barricado  it  against 
him  ? 

Par.  Keep  him  out. 

Hcl  But  he  assails ;  and  our  virginity,  though 
valiant  in  the  defence,  yet  is  weak ;  Unfold  to  us 
some  warlike  resistance. 

Par.  There  is  none :  man,  sitting  down  before 
you,  will  undermine  you,  and  blow  you  up. 

Hel.  Bless  our  poor  virginity  from  underniiners, 
and  blowers  up  !  —  Is  there  no  military  policy,  how 
virgins  might  blow  up  men  ? 

Pear.  Virginity  being  blown  down,  man  will 
quicklier  be  blown  up :  marry,  in  blowing  him 
down  again,  with  the  breach  yourselves  made  you 
lose  your  city.  It  is  not  politic  in  the  common- 
wealth of  nature  to  preserve  virginity.  Loss  of 
virginity  is  rational  increase ;  and  there  was  irever 
virgin  got,  till  virginity  was  first  lost.  That  you 
were  made  of  is  metal  to  make  virgins.  Virginity, 
by  being  once  lo8t«  may  be  ten  times  found;   by 

>*  Cold  for  nakedf  as  snperfluoun  for  overeloUied.  Thii  makes 
the  propriety  of  the  antiUmis.  , 

I*  Perhaps  there  is  aa  alhision  here  to  the  fantastic  Monarcho 
mentioned  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  Aet  is.  se.  1,  note  6. 

"  That  is,  some  Hneture,  some  little  of  the  hoe  or  coloo  of  s 
tnUlier 
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being  ever  kept,  it  is  ever  logt :  'Tis  too  cold  a 
companion  ;  away  with*t. 

Hel  I  will  stand  for't  a  little,  though  therefore  I 
die  a  virgin. 

Pear,  There's  little  can  be  said  in't:  'tis  against 
the  rule  of  nature.  To  speak  on  the  part  of  vir- 
ginity, is  to  accuse  your  mothers ;  which  is  most 
infallible  disobedience.  He  that  hangs  himself  is 
a  virgin:  virginity  murders  itself,  and  should  be 
buried  in  highways,  out  of  all  sanctified  limit,  as 
a  desperate  offendress  against  nature.  Virginity 
breeds  mites,  much  like  a  cheese ;  consumes  itself 
to  the  very  paring,  and  so  dies  with  feeding  his  owti 
stomach.  Besides,  virginity  is  peevish,  proud,  idle, 
made  of  self-love,  which  is  the  most  inhibited  sin 
in  the  canon.  Keep  it  not :  you  cannot  choose  but 
lose  by't :  Out  with't :  within  one  year  it  will  make 
itself  two,**  which  is  a  goodly  increase,  and  the 
principal  itself  not  much  the  worse :  Away  with't 

HeL  How  might  one  do,  sir,  to  lose  it  to  her 
own  liking  ? 

Par,  Let  me  see:  Marry,  ill,  to  like  him  that 
ne'er  it  likes.'*  'Tis  a  commodity  will  lose  the  gloss 
with  lying ;  the  longer  kept,  the  less  worth :  off 
with't,  while  'tis  vendible  :  answer  the  time  of  re- 
quest. Virginity,  like  an  old  courtier,  wears  hei  cap 
out  of  fashion  ;  richly  suited,  but  unsuitable :  just  like 
the  brooch  and  the  tooth-pick,  which  wear  not  now. 
Vour  date  is  better  in  your  pie  and  your  porridge, 

**  The  old  copy  reads, "  within  ten  years  it  will  make  itsell 
two.**  The  emendation  is  Hanmer's.  Out  with  it  is  used  equiv 
ocaily.  Applied  to  virginity,  it  means,  give  it  away;  part  with 
it :  considered  in  another  light,  it  signifies  put  it  tut  to  interest,  it 
will  produce  yon  ten  for  one. 

■^  Parolles  pla3rs  npon  the  word  liking,  and  says,  **  She  ronst 
do  ill  to  Wke  him  that  likes  not  virginity.'' 
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thaii  in  your  cheek :  ^®  and  your  virginity,  your  old 
virginity,  is  like  one  of  our  French  wither'd  pears :  it 
looks  iJi,  it  eats  dryly ;  marry,  'tis  a  withered  pear  • 
it  was  formerly  better ;  marry,  yet,  'tis  a  wither  *d 
pear.     Will  you  any  thing  with  it  t 

Hel  Not  my  virginity  yet" 
There  shall  your  master  have  a  thousand  loves, 
A  mother,  and  a  mistress,  and  a  friend, 
A  phoenix,  captain,  and  an  enemy, 
A  guide,  a  goddess,  and  a  sovereign, 
A  counsellor,  a  traitress,  and  a  dear ; 
His  humble  ambition,  proud  humiUty, 
His  jarring  concord,  and  his  discord  dulcet* 
His  faith,  his  sweet  disaster ;  with  a  world 
Of  pretty,  fond,  adoptious  Christendoms,*' 

^  A  quibble  on  datej  which  means  age,  and  a  eandied  ^it 
then  much  used  in  pies. 

"  That  is,  my  virginity  is  nol  yet  a  withered  pear.  Tkertf  in 
the  next  Une,  apparently  refers  to  some  words  that  bare  been  lost. 
Hanmer  and  Johnson  thought  (hey  might  be,—  Yom^rt  for  tht 
cowl,  or  something  to  that  eflfecU  That  ihert  means  the  court,  is 
plain  enough  from  what  she  says  afterwards  :  <<  The  court's  a 
learmng-place.''  H. 

'*  Christendoms  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  christenings.  So 
m  Bishop  Corbet's  verses  To  the  Lord  Mordaunt : 

'*  One,  were  he  well  examined,  and  made  looke 
His  name  in  his  own  parish  and  church  booke, 
Could  hardly  prove  his  christendome." 

Gossip  was  formerly  used  as  a  verb,  meaning,  of  course,  to  Uand 
sponsor  for.  Sib  or  syh  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  for  kin.  Thus  Ver- 
stegan,  in  his  Restitution  of  Decayed  Intelligence :  **  Our  Christian 
ancestors,  understanding  a  spiritual  affinity  to  grow  between  the 
parects  and  such  as  tuidertook  for  the  child  in  baptism,  called  each 
other  by  the  name  of  godnb,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  they  were 
sib  together,  that  is,  of  kin  together  through  God."  How  the  com 
mon  use  of  the  word  sprung  up,  is  not  quite  clear :  probably  from 
the  propensity  of  people  to  get  together  for  religious  ends,  and 
then  wax  in  the  virtue  of  chatting  scandal ;  the  piety  that  seads 
ihea  there  being  of  that  kind  which  is  most  apt  to  untie  thtl  un- 
ruly member,  the  tongue.     Junius  says,  that  under  the  cloak  o^ 
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That  blinking  Cupid  gossips.     Now  shall  he  — 
[  know  not  what  he  shall :  —  God  send  him  well !  — 
The  court's  a  learning-place;  —  and  he  is  one  — 

Par,  What  one,  i'feith  1 

HeL  That  I  wish  well.  — 'Tis  pity  — 

Par.  What's  pity? 

HeL  That  wishing  well  had  not  a  bodj  tn't, 
Which  might  be  felt ;  that  we,  the  poorer  bom. 
Whose  baser  stars  do  shut  us  up  in  wi^es. 
Might  with  efiects  of  them  follow  our  friends. 
And  show  what  w&  alone  must  think ;  which  nerer 
Returns  us  thanks. 

Enter  a  Page. 

Page*  Monsieur  Parollee,  mj  lord  calls  for  jou. 

[Eaat. 

Par,  Little  Helen,  forewell :  if  I  can  remember 
thee,  I  will  think  of  thee  at  court* 

Hel  Monsieur  Parollee,  jou  were  bom  under  a 
charitable  star. 

Par,  Under  Mars,  L 

HeL  1  especially  think,  under  Mars. 

Par.  Why  under  Mars  1 

HeL  The  wars  have  so  kept  you  under,  that  you 
must  needs  be  born  under  Mars. 

Par.  When  he  was  predominant. 

HeL  When  he  was  retrograde,  I  think,  rather. 

Par.  Why  think  you  so  ? 

HeL  Tou  go  so  much  backward,  when  you  fight. 

Par.  That's  for  advantage. 

HeL  So  is  running  away,  when  fear  proposes  the 
^ety  :  But  the  composition,  that  your  valour  and 

this  tpintoa]  relationsbip  female  g09»ip»  used  to  meet  to  tell  Tories 
and  tipple  over  tbem  \  and  benee  the  Elnglish  phraao,  to  go  o-f  <w- 
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fear  makes  in  70U,  is  a  virtue  of  a  good  wing,**  and 
[  like  the  wear  well. 

Par,  I  am  so  full  of  businesses,  I  cannot  answer 
thee  acutely.  I  will  return  perfect  courtier ;  in  the 
which  my  instruction  shall  serve  to  naturalize  thee, 
so  thou  wilt  be  capable  *®  of  a  courtier's  counsel, 
and  understand  what  advice  shall  thrust  upon  thee ; 
else  thou  diest  in  thine  unthankfulness,  and  th)n<> 
ignorance  makes  thee  away :  farewell.  When  thou 
hast  leisure,  say  thy  prayers;  when  thou  hast  none, 
remember  thy  friends:  Get  thee  a  good  husband, 
and  use  him  as  he  uses  thee :  so  farewell.        [JSzt^. 

Hth  Our  remedies  oft  in  ourselves  do  lie. 
Which  we  ascribe  to  Heaven :  the  fated  sky 
Gives  us  free  scope  ;  only,  doth  backward  pull 
Our  slow  designs,  when  we  ourselves  are  dull. 
What  power  is  it  which  mounts  my  love  so  high ; 
That  makes  me  see,  and  cannot  feed  mine  eye  \ 
The  mightiest  space  in  fortune  nature  brings 
To  join  like  likes,  and  kiss  like  native  things.'* 
Impossible  be  strange  attempts,  to  those 
That  weigh  their  pains  in  sense ;  and  do  suppose. 
What  hath  been  cannot  be :  Who  ever  strove 
To  show  her  merit,  that  did  miss  her  love  ? 
The  king's  disease  —  my  project  may  deceive  me. 
Bat  my  intents  are  fix'd,  and  will  not  leave  me. 

[JExtt 

*'  This  is  a  metaphor  from  Shakespeare's  favourite  source, 
falconry.  A  bird  of  good  toing  was  a  bird  of,  swiA  and  strong 
flight. 

**  Capable  and  suseeptibU  were  synonymous. 

"  The  mightiest  space  in  fortune  appears  to  mean  those  farthest 
asunder  in  fortune.  Likes  is  used  for  equals.  Native  Oiings  are 
things  of  the  same  nativity.  So  that  the  meaning  of  the  whole 
is,— Nature  brings  those  that  are  farthest  asunder  in  fortune  to 
join  like  equals,  and  makes  them  kiss  like  things  bred  out  of  the 
)  stock.  H. 
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SCENE  IL     Paris. 

A  Room  in  the  King's  Palace. 

Fbmrish  of  Comets.     Enter  the  Kino  of  France^ 
with  letters ;  Lords  and  others  attending. 

Kmg.  The  Florentines  and  Senojs '  are  bj  the 
ears; 
Have  fought  with  equal  fortune,  and  continue 
A  braving  war. 

1  Lord.  So  'tis  reported,  sir. 

King.  Nay,  'tis  most  credible :  we  here  receive  it 
A  certainty,  vouch'd  from  our  cousin  Austria, 
With  caution,  that  the  Florentine  will  move  us 
For  speedy  aid ;  wherein  our  dearest  friend 
Prejudicates  the  business,  and  would  seem 
To  have  us  make  denial. 

1  Lord.  His  love  and  wisdom, 
Approv'd  so  to  your  majesty,  may  plead 

For  amplest  credence. 

King.  He  hath  arm'd  our  answer, 

And  Florence  is  denied  before  he  comes : 
Yet,  for  our  gentlemen,  that  mean  to  see 
The  Tuscan  service,  freely  have  they  leave 
To  stand  on  either  part 

2  Lord.  It  may  well  serve 
A  nursery  to  our  gentry,  who  are  sick 

For  breathing  and  exploit. 

King.  What's  he  comes  here  ? 


'  Tbe  eiUxens  of  the  small  repablie  of  which  Sienna  it  the 
capital.  The  Sanesi,  as  Boccaccio  calls  them,  which  Payntei 
irar  slates  Senoii^  after  the  French  method 
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Enter  Bertram,  Lafeu,  coui  Parolles. 

1  Lord.  It  is  the  count  RousiUon,  my  good  lord 
Young  Bertram. 

King.  Youth,  thou  bear'st  thj  father's  face ; 
Prank  nature,  rather  curious  than  in  haste, 
Hath  well  composed  thee.    Thj  father's  moral  parts 
May'st  thou  inherit  too !     Welcome  to  Paris. 

Ber,  My  thanks  and  duty  are  your  majesty's. 

King,    I  would   I   had  that  corporal  soundneiis 
now, 
As  when  thy  father,  and  myself,  in  friendship 
First  tried  our  soldiership  !     He  did  look  far 
Into  the  service  of  the  time,  and  was 
Discipled  of  the  bravest :  he  lasted  long ; 
But  on  us  both  did  haggish  age  steal  on. 
And  wore  us  out  of  act.     It  much  repairs  me 
To  talk  of  your  good  father.     In  his  youth 
He  had  the  wit,  which  I  can  well  observe 
To-day  in  our  young  lords ;  but  they  may  jest, 
Till  their  own  scorn  return  to  them  unnoted, 
Ere  they  can  hide  their  levity  in  honour : 
So  Uke  a  courtier,  contempt  nor  bitterness 
Were  in  his  pride,  or  sharpness ;  if  they  were, 
His  equal  had  awak'd  them ;  and  his  honour. 
Clock  to  itself,  knew  the  true  minute  when 
Exception  bid  him  speak,  and  at  this  time 
His  tongue  obey'd  his  hand : '  who  were  below  him 
He  us'd  as  creatures  of  another  place  ; 
And  bow'd  his  eminent  top  to.  their  low  ranks. 
Making  them  proud  of  his  humility. 
In  their  poor  praise  he  humbled.     Such  a  man 


'  The  figure  of  a  cloek  is  kept  up,  his  baod  being  pat  for  fti 
hand.   The  Umgue  of  tbe  clock  speaks  the  hoar  to  which  the  hamd 

u 
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Might  bfi  a  copy  to  these  younger  times ; 

Which,  followM  well,  would  demonstrate  them  now 

But  goers  backward. 

Ber,  His  good  remembrance,  sir, 

Lies  richer  in  your  thoughts,  than  on  his  tomb : 
So  in  approof '  lires  not  his  epitaph, 
As  in  your  royal  speech. 

King,  'Would    1   were  witli    him !     He   wcNild 
always  say, 
(Aiethinks  I  liear  him  now ;  his  plausive  words 
He  scatter'd  not  in  ears,  but  grafted  them, 
To  grow  there,  and  to  bear,^)  "  Let  me  not  live,*' — 
Thus  his  good  melancholy  oft  began. 
On  the  catastrophe  and  heel  of  pastime, 
Wlien  it  was  out,  —  **  let  me  not  live,"  quoth  he, 
**  After  my  flame  lacks  oil,  to  be  the  snufT 
Of  younger  spirits,  whose  apprehensive  senses 
All  but  new  things  disdain  ;  whose  judgments  are 
Mere  fathers  of  their  garments;   whose  constan 

cies 
Expire  before  their  fashions."  —  This  he  wish'd: 
I,  after  him,  dp  after  him  wish  too. 
Since  I  nor  wax,  nor  honey,  can  bring  home, 
I  quickly  were  dissolved  from  my  hive. 
To  give  some  labourers  room. 

2  Lard.  You  are  lov'd,  sir : 

They  that  least  lend  it  you  shall  lack  you  first. 

King.  1  fill  a  place,  I  know't.  —  How  long  is't 
count, 


'  Tlie  approbation  of  his  worth  lives  uot  so  much  in  bis  epitepb 
as  in  your  royal  speech. 

*  Evidently  written  with  an  eye  to  oue  of  the  Collects  at  the 
eloKe  of  the  Communion  Office :  **  That  the  words  which  we  have 
heard  this  day  with  our  outward  ears  may  be  so  g^raAed  inwardly 
in  our  hearts,  that  they  may  brings  forth  in  us  tho  fruit  of  ^ood 
iJvinc,"  &>c  H. 
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Since  the  physician  at  jour  father's  died  ? 
He  was  much  fam'd. 

Ber.  Some  six  months  since,  my  lord 

King,  If  he  were  living,  I  would  try  him  yet ;  — 
Lend  me  an  arm ;  —  the  rest  have  worn  me  out 
With  several  applications:  —  nature  and  sickness' 
Debate  it  at  their  leisure.     Welcome,  count ; 
My  son's  no  dearer. 

Ber,  Thank  your  majesty. 

\Exeimi, 

SCENE   m.     RousiUoiu 

A  Room  in  the  Countess's  Palace. 

Enter  Countess,  Steward,  and  Cloum.* 
Count.  1  will  now  hear :  what  say  you  of  thii* 
gentlewoman  ? 

Stew.  Madam,  the  care  1  have  had  to  even  your 
content,'  I  wish  might  be  found  in  the  calendar  of 
my  past  endeavours ;  for  then  we  wound  our  mod- 
esty, and  make  foul  the  clearness  of  our  deservings, 
when  of  ourselves  we  publish  them. 

Count.  What  does  this  knave  here  ?  Get  you 
gone,  sirrah !  The  complaints  1  have  heard  of  you 
I  do  not  all  believe  :  'tis  my  slowness,  that  1  do 

^  The  down  in  this  comedy  is  a  domestic  foot  of  the  same  kind 
as  Touchstone.  Such  fools  were,  in  the  Poet's  time,  maintained 
in  great  families  to  keep  up  merriment  in  the  house.  Cartwrigfat. 
•n  one  of  the  copies  of  verses  prefixed  to  the  works  of  Beaumont 
lud  Fletcher,  censures  such  dialogues  as  this,  and  that  between 
r>livia  and  the  Clown  in  Twelfth  Night : 

**  Shakespeare  to  thee  was  dull,  whose  best  jest  ties 
rth'  lady^g  questions,  and  the  fooPs  replies, 
Old-fashion'd  wit,  which  walk'd  from  town  to  town 
In  trunk-hose,  which  our  fathers  callM  the  clownJ* 

•  To  act  up  to  your  desire. 
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Dot ;  for  I  know  you  lack  not  folly  to  commit  them, 
and  have  ability  enough  to  make  such  knavene? 
yours. 

Clo.  *Ti8  not  unknown  to  you,  madam,  I  am  a 
poor  fellow. 

thttnt  Well,  sir. 

Cio.  No,  madam,  'tis  not  so  well,  that  I  am  poor; 
though  many  of  the  rich  are  damn'd  :  But,  if  I  may 
have  your  ladyship's  good  will  to  go  to  the  world,' 
Isbel  the  woman  and  I  will  do  as  we  may 

Count.  Wilt  thou  needs  be  a  beggar  ? 

Clo.  I  do  beg  your  good  will  in  this  case 

Count.  In  what  case  ? 

Cio.  In  Isbel*s  case,  and  mine  own.  Service  is 
no  heritage ;  and  I  think  I  shall  never  have  the 
blessing  of  God,  till  I  have  issue  of  my  body ;  for 
they  say  bairns  are  blessings.^ 

Count  Tell  me  thy  reason  why  thou  wilt  marry. 

Clo.  My  poor  body,  madam,  requires  it :  I  am 
driven  on  by  the  fie^h ;  and  he  must  needs  go,  that 
the  devil  drives. 

Count.  Is  this  all  your  worship's  reason  ? 

Clo.  Faith,  madam,  I  have  other  holy  reasons, 
such  as  they  are. 

Count.  May  the  world  know  them  ? 

Clo.  I  have  been,  madam,  a  wicked  creature,  as 
you  and  all  flesh  and  blood  are ;  and,  indeed,  I  do 
marry,  that  I  may  repent. 

Count.  Thy  marriage,  sooner  than  thy  wicked 
ness. 

'  A  phrnse  of  the  time,  meaning  to  get  married.  See  Much 
Ado  aboat  Nothing,  Act  ii.  sc.  1,  note  SO.  h. 

*  Bairns  is  a  Scotch  word  for  children.  The  adage  referred 
to  by  the  Clown  probably  grew  from  the  passage  in  the  127th 
E'salm  :  **  Happy  is  the  man  that  hath  his  quiver  fall  of  them.' 

H. 
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Go.  1  am  out  o'  fneiids«  madam ;  and  1  hope  to 
have  friends  for  my  wife's  sake. 

CoutU.  Such  friends  are  thine  enemies,  knave. 

do.  You  are  shallow,  madam ;  e'en  great  friends ; 
for  the  knaves  come  to  do  that  for  me,  which  I  am 
a-wearj  of.  He  that  ears  my  laud  spares  my  team, 
and  gives  me  leave  to  inn  the  crop :  if  I  he  his 
cuckold,  he's  my  drudge.  He  that  comforts  my 
wife  is  the  cherisher  of  my  flesh  and  blood  ;  he 
that  cherishes  my  flesh  and  blood  loves  my  flesh 
and  blood  ;  he  that  loves  my  flesh  and  blood  is  my 
friend  :  ergo,  he  that  kisses  my  wife  is  my  friend. 
If  men  could  be  contented  to  be  what  they  are, 
there  were  no  fear  in  marriage :  for  young  Charbon 
tlie  pdritan,  and  old  Poysam  the  papist,  howsome'er 
their  hearts  are  sever'd  in  religion,  their  heads  are 
both  one ;  they  may  joll  horns  together,  like  any 
deer  i'the  herd.* 

Count  Wilt  thou  ever  be  a  foul*mouth'd  and 
calumnious  knave  ? 

Cio.  A  prophet  I,  madam ;  and  I  speak  the  truth 
the  next  way  : ' 

For  I  the  ballad  will  repeat, 
Which  men  full  true  shall  find ; 
Your  marriage  comes  by  destiny. 
Your  cuckoo  sings  by  Idnd.^ 

Count.  Get  you  gone,  sir :  I'll  talk  with  you  morf 
anon. 

*  It  u»ed  to  be  thought  in  Shakespeare's  time  that  the  Puritans 
and  Papists  stood  so  far  apart  as  to  meet  round  on  the  other  side, 
as  extremes  are  apt  to  do.  And  something  like  fifty  years  later 
Dr.  Jackson,  a  man  of  great  candour  and  moderation,  said  «<  the 
great  aim  and  endeavour  of  the  Jesuits  had  long  been  to  draw 
the  Church  into  Calvinism."  H. 

'  The  nearest,  or  readiest  way. 

'  Kind  was  oAen  used  for  nature.  See  The  Merchant  of  Yen 
ICC,  Act  i.  sc.  9.  note  7  ■. 
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8U»»,  Maj  it  please  you,  madam,  that  he  hid 
Helen  come  to  jou  T  of  her  1  am  to  speak. 

CaimL  Sirrah,  tell  mj  gentle wuniuii  I  would  speak 
with  her ;  Helen,  I  mean. 

Clo.         Was  tliiB  fair  face,  quoth  she,  the  cause 
Why  the  (Grecians  sacked  Troy? 
Fond  (lone,  done  fond,  good  sooth  it  was, 
Was  this  king  Priam^s  joy. 
Widi  that  she  sighed  as  she  stood, 
With  that  she  sighed  as  she  stood. 
And  gave  this  sentence  then : 
Among  nine  bad  if  one  be  good, 
Among  nine  bad  if  one  be  good, 
There's  yet  one  good  in  ten. 

ComU.  What !  one  good  in  ten  t  you  corrupt  the 
spng,  lirrah. 

Clth  One  good  woman  in  ten,  madam  ;  which  is 
a  purifying  o'  the  song.  'Would  God  would  serve 
the  world  so  aU  the  year !  we'd  find  no  fault  with 
the  tithe-woman,  if  I  were  the  parson.  One  in  ten, 
quoth  a'!  an  we  might  have  a  good  woman  born 
but  for '  ey^ry  blazing  star,  or  at  an  eartliquake, 
twould  mend  the  lottery  well;  a  man  may  draw 
ois  heart  out,  ere  he  pluck  one. 

Count.  You'll  be  gone,  sir  knave,  and  do  as  1 
command  you  ? 

Clo,  That  man  should  be  at  woman's  command, 
and  yet  no  hurt  done!  —  Though  honesty  be  no 

*  Fond  dome  it  foolishly  doae.  This  line  teems  ineomplete,  and 
Wa/burtoo  proposed  to  add,  for  Paris  he,  ou  the  ground  tnat 
Parts,  not  Helen,  was  Priam- s  joy.  Of  course  the  name  Helen 
brngs  lo  the  Clown's  mind  this  fragment  of  an  old  ballad,     h. 

•  The  original  reads  ore.  Mr.  Dyce  says,  —  "  Mr.  Knight  has. 
1  have  no  dmibt,  given  the  right  reading,  vi».,  /or."  Mr.  Collie: 
OBsere;  opon  which  Dyce  remarks, —  •«  ^/arin|f  stars  are  men> 
tfoofad  by  our  old  writers  as  portending  prodigies,  not  as  coming 
aAer  them."  u. 
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puritan,  yet  it  will  do  no  hurt;  it  will  wear  the 
surplice  of  humility  over  the  black  gown  of  a  big 
heart.**  —  I  am  going,  forsooth :  the  business  is  for 
Helen  to  come  hither.  [Exit 

Count.  Well,  now. 
^  Stew.    I  know,  madam,  you  love,  your   gentle- 
ivoman  entirely. 

CoutU.  Faitli,  I  do :  her  father  bequeathed  her  to 
me ;  and  she  herself,  without  other  advantage,  may 
lawfully  make  title  to  as  much  love  as  she  finds : 
there  is  more  owing  her,  than  is  paid ;  and  more 
shall  be  paid  her,  than  she'll  demand. 

Stew.  Madam,  I  was  very  late  more  near  her 
than,  I  think,  she  wish'd  me  :  alone  she  was,  and 
did  communicate  to  herself,  her  own  words  to  her 
own  ears ;  she  thought,  I  dare  vow  for  her,  they 

"  The  conUoversy  touching  such  things  as  kneeling  at  the 
Comniuniou  and  wearing  the  surplice  was  raging  quite  fiercely  in 
Shakespeare's  time :  every  body  was  interested  in  it ;  so  that  the 
allusion  in  the  text  would  be  generally  understood.  The  Puritan;; 
would  have  compelled  every  one  to  wear  the  black  gown,  which 
was  to  them  the  symbol  of  Calvinism.  Some  of  them,  however, 
conformed  so  far  as  to  wear  tlie  surplice  orer  the  gown,  because 
their  conscience  would  not  suffer  them  to  officiate  without  the 
latter,  nor  the  law  of  the  Church  without  the  former.  It  is  hard 
to  conceive  why  they  should  have  been  so  hot  against  these  things, 
unless  it  were  that  the  removing  of  them  was  only  a  pretence. 
wh'le  in  reality  ihcy  aimed  at  other  things.  And  we  learn  from 
Jeremy  Collier,  that  when  Sir  Francis  Walsingiiam  offered  in  the 
queen's  name  to  concede  so  far,  they  replied, —  "  Ne  ungulam  esse 
relinqueodam  j  they  would  not  leave  so  much  as  a  hoof  behind.'* 
How  the  war  was  kept  up  may  be  judged  from  what  Jeremy 
Taylor  wrote  sixty  years  later  :  <•  But  there  are  amongst  us  such 
tender  stomachs  that  cannot  endure  milk,  but  can  very  well  digest 
iron ;.  consciences  so  tender,  that  a  ceremony  is  greatly  oflfensive, 
but  rebellion  is  not ;  a  mrplice  drivtt  them  away  as  a  bird  affright- 
ed with  a  man  of  clouts,  but  their  consciences  can  suffer  them  to 
despise  government,  and  speak  evil  of  dignities,  and  curse  all  that 
are  not  of  their  opinion,  and  disturb  the  peace  of  kingdoms,  ano 
commit  sacrilege,  and  account  schism  the  character  of  saints.'' 

B 
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touch'd  not  any  stranger  sense.  Her  matter  was, 
she  loved  your  son :  Fortune,  she  said,  was  no  god- 
dess, that  had  put  such  difference  betwixt  their  two 
estates ;  Love,  no  god,  that  would  not  extend  his 
might,  on! J  where  qualities  were  level ;  Diana,  no 
queen  of  virgins,  that  would  suffer  her  poor  knight 
to  be  surpris'd,  without  rescue  in  the  first  assault, 
or  ransom  afterward."  This  she  deliver'd  in  the 
most  bitter  touch  of  sorrow,  that  e^er  I  heard  virgin 
exclaim  in ;  which  I  held  mj  duty  speedily  to  ac- 
quaint you  withal,  sithence,**  in  the  loss  that  may 
happen,  it  concerns  you  something  to  know  it 

Count  You  have  dischargM  this  honestly ;  keep 
It  to  yourself:  many  likelihoods  inform 'd  me  of 
this  before,  which  hung  so  tottering  in  the  bal- 
ance, that  I  could  neither  believe,  nor  misdoubt. 
Pray  you,  leave  me :  stall  this  in  your  bosom,  and 
I  thank  you  for  your  honest  care.  I  will  speak 
with  you  further  anon.  [Exit  Steward 

Enter  Helena. 

Even  sp  it  was  with  me,  when  I  was  young : 

If  ever  we  are  nature's,  these  are  ours ;  this  thorn 

Doth  to  our  rose  of  youth  rightly  belong ; 

Our  blood  to  us,  this  to  our  blood  is  born  : 

It  is  the  show  and  seal  of  nature's  truth, 

Where  love's  strong  passion  is  irapress'd  in  youth. 

By  our  remembrances  of  days  foregone. 

Such  were  our  faults,  though  then  we  thought  then 

none. 
Her  eye  is  sick  on't :  I  observe  her  now. 

'*  The  words,  Dianas  no,  and  to  be,  iu  this  sentence,  were  supplier 
by  Theobald,  and  have  been  universally  received.  Virgisu  were 
•ometimes  called  Diana's  knights.  See  Much  Ado  about  Notb* 
'mg,  Act  V.  sc.  3,  note  3.  b- 

**  The  old  aac*  unabridged  form  of  $mce. 
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Hel  What  is  your  pleasure,  madam  ! 

Count  Yon  know,  Helen, 

I  am  a  mother  to  you. 

HeL  Mine  honourable  mistress. 

Count.  Nay,  a  mother. 

Why  not  a  mother  t     When  I  said,  a  mother, 
Methought  you  saw  a  serpent :  What's  in  mother, 
That  you  start  at  it  t     I  say  I  am  your  mother, 
And  put  you  in  the  catalogue  of  those 
That  were  enwombed  mine :  Tis  often  seen, 
Adoption  strives  with  nature ;  and  choice  breeds 
A  native  slif»  to  us  from  foreign  seeds : 
You  ne'er  oppress'd  me  with  a  mother's  groan, 
Yet  I  express  to  you  a  mother's  care.  — 
God's  mercy,  maiden  !  does  it  curd  thy  blood. 
To  say  I  am  thy  mother  T     What's  the  matter, 
That  this  distemper'd  messenger  of  wet, 
The  many-colour'd  Iris,  rounds  thine  eye  7  " 
Why  ? that  you  are  my  daughter  ? 

Hel  That  I  am  noi. 

Count,  I  say  I  am  your  mother. 

Hel  Pardon,  madam; 

The  count  Rousillon  cannot  be  my  brother: 
I  am  from  humble,  he  from  honour'd  name ; 
No  note  upon  my  parents,  his  all  noble : 
My  master,  my  dear  lord  he  is ;  and  I 
His  servant  live,  and  will  his  vassal  die: 
He  must  not  be  my  brother. 

Count  Nor  I  your  mother! 


*'  There  is  something  exquisitely  beaaiiful  in  this  reference  to 
the  sufiusion  of  colours  which  glimmers  around  the  eye  when  wal 
with  tears.  The  Poet  has  described  the  same  appearance  in  his 
Rape  of  Lucrece : 

**  And  round  about  her  tear-distained  eye 
Blue  circles  streamed  like  rdabowt  in  the  tky.'' 
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HtL  Yoti  are  mj  mother,  madam :  would  jou 
were, 
(So  that  my  lord,  your  son,  were  not  my  brother,) 
Indeed,  my  mother !  —  or  were  you  both  nvr  mothers, 
I  care  no  more  for,"  than  I  do  for  heaven, 
So  I  were  not  his  sister:  Can't  no  other,** 
But,  I  your  daughter,  he  must  be  my  brother  ? 

Count.  Yes,  Helen,  you  might  be  my  daughter- 
in-law  : 
God  shield,  you  mean  it  not !  daughter,  and  mother. 
So  strive  upon  your  pulse.     What,  pale  again  ? 
My  fear  hath  catch'd  your  fondness  :  Now  I  see 
The  mystery  of  your  loneliness,  and  find 
Your  salt  tears'  head.**    Now  to  all  sense  'tis  g^oss 
You  love  my  son ;  invention  is  asham'd. 
Against  the  proclamation  of  thy  passion, 
To  say,  thou  dost  not :  therefore  tell  me  true ; 
But  tell  me  then,  'tis  so :  —  for,  look,  thy  cheeks 
Confess  it,  the  one  to  the  other ;  and  thine  eye« 
See  it  so  grossly  shown  in  thy  behaviours. 
That  in  their  kind  "  they  speak  it :  only  sin 
And  hellish  obstinacy  tie  thy  tongue. 
That  truth  should  be  suspected.     Speak,  b't  so  ? 
[f  it  be  so,  you  have  wound  a  goodly  clue ; 
If  it  be  not,  forswear't :  howe'er,  I  charge  thee, 
As  Heaven  shall  work  in  me  for  thine  avail. 
To  tell  me  truly. 

HeL  Good  madam,  pardon  me  ! 

Count.  Do  you  love  my  soil  ? 

HeL  Your  pardon,  noble  mistress  ' 

Count.  Lfove  you  my  son  1 

HeL  Do  not  you  love  him,  madam  ! 

*^  There  is  a  desipied  ambigoUy ;  I  care  as  mueh  for. 
^*  That  is,  «  can  it  bt  no  other  way  7  " 
*'  The  source,  the  cause  of  your  grieC 
*'  In  their  langoage. 
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Qmnt  Go  not  about :  mj  love  hath  in't  a  bond. 
Whereof  the  world  takes  note :  Come,  come,  dis* 

close 
The  state  of  jour  affection ;  for  jour  passions 
Have  to  th«3  ftdl  appeach'd.*" 

Hel  Then,  I  confess, 

Here  on  my  knee,  before  high  Heaven  and  jou, 
That  before  jou,  and  next  unto  high  Heaven, 
I  love  your  son. — 

My  friends  were  poor,  but  honest ;  so's  my  love ; 
Be  not  offended,  for  it  hurts  not  liim, 
That  he  is  lov'd  of  me  :  I  follow  him  not 
By  any  token  of  presumptuous  suit ; 
Nor  would  I  have  him,  till  I  do  deserve  him ; 
Yet  never  know  how  that  desert  should  be. 
[  know  I  love  in  vain,  strive  against  hope  f 
Yet,  in  this  captious  and  intenible  sieve,'* 
[  still  pour  in  the  waters  of  my  love. 
And  lack  not  to  lose  still.     Thus,  Indian-like, 
Religious  in  mine  error,  I  adore 
The  sun,  that  looks  upon  his  worshipper. 
But  knows  of  him  no  more.     My  dearest  madam, 
Let  not  your  hate  encounter  with  my  love. 
For  loving  where  you  do ;  but,  if  yourself,- 

**  Appeach  is  an  old  word  for  accuse.  H. 

1*  Captious  is  plainly  from  the  Latin  capiOf  and  means  apt  tc 
lake  in  or  receive :  intenible,  unable  to  hold  or  retain.  A  singuldi 
use,  indeed,  of  captious,  bat  every  way  a  le^'timate  and  appro- 
priate one.  The  usnal  meaning  of  the  word  in  ShakespeareV 
time  was  deceitful,  Sin^r  insists  on  giving  it  that  meaning  here 
and  Mr.  Vcrplanck  concurs  with  him,  objecting  to  the  exp.anatii*n 
we  have  adopted,  that  it  makes  intenible  contradict  captit^s. 
Wherein  he  seems  rather  captious ;  for  does  not  a  sieve  receive 
all  the  water  one  can  pour  in,  and  let  it  out  as  fast  as  it  is  pou.-ed 
in  ?  On  ^  other  hand,  bow  may  a  sieve,  a  thing  so  easily  <een 
through,  be  said  to  deceive,  imless  it  be  in  the  sense  of  taking  in  f 
which  is  the  tense  we  have  supposed  captious  in  this  cate  to 
bear.  h 
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Wliose  aged  honour  cites  ***  a  virtuous  youth, 
Did  ever,  in  so  true  a  flame  of  liking, 
Wish  chastely,  and  love  dearly,  that  your  Dian 
Was  both  herself  and  love ;  O !  then,  give  pity 
To  her,  whose  state  is  such,  that  cannot  choose 
But  lend  and  give,  where  she  is  sure  to  lose ; 
That  seeks  not  to  find  that  her  search  implies. 
But,  riddle-Uke,  lives  sweetly  where  she  dies. 

Count.  Had  you  not   lately   an  intent,  —  «peak 
truly,  — 
To  go  to  Paris  ? 

Hel  Madam,  I  had. 

Count,  Wherefore  1  tell  true. 

HeL  I  will  tell  truth ;  by  grace  itself,  I  swear. 
You  know,  my  father  left  me  some  prescriptions 
Of  rare  and  prov'd  effects,  such  as  his  reading, 
And  manifest  experience,  had  collected 
For  general  sovereignty ;  and  that  he  will'd  me 
In  heedfulest  reservation  to  bestow  them. 
As  notes,  whose  faculties  inclusive  were, 
More  than  they  were  in  note :  *'  Amongst  the  rest. 
There  is  a  remedy  approved,  set  down 
To  cure  the  desperate  languishings  whereof 
The  king  is  render'd  lost. 

Count.  This  was  your  motive 

For  Paris,  was  it  t  speak. 

HeL  My  lord  your  son  made  me  to  think  of  this; 
Else  Paris,  and  the  medicine,  and  the  king, 
Had,  from  the  conversation  of  my  thoughts. 
Haply  been  absent  then. 

Count.  But  think  you,  Helen, 

.    ■'  Infers^  proves. 

'*  Receipts  in  which  greater  virtaof  were  encloeed  then  ftp 
peered  to  observation. 
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If  you  should  tender  your  supposed  aid, 
He  would  receive  it  ?     He  and  his  physicians 
Are  of  a  mind ;  he,  that  they  cannot  help  him ; 
They,  that  they  cannot  help :  How  shall  they  credit 
A  poor  unlearned  virgin,  when  the  schools, 
Embowell'd  of  their  doctrine,**  have  left  off 
The  danger  to  itself  1 

HeL  There's  something  hints,** 

More  than  my  father's  skill,  which  was  the  greatest 
Of  his  profession,  that  his  good  receipt 
Shall,  for  my  legacy,  be  sanctified 
By  the  luckiest  stars  in  heaven :  and,  would  your 

honour 
But  give  me  leave  to  try  success,  I'd  venture 
The  well-lost  life  of  mine  on  his  grace's  cure, 
By  such  a  day,  and  hour. 

Count.  Dost  thou  believe't  t 

HeL  Ay,  madam,  knowingly. 

Count.  Why,  Helen,  thou  shalt  have  my  leave, 
and  love. 
Means,  and  attendants,  and  my  loving  greetings 
To  those  of  mine  in  court ;  I'll  stay  at  home. 
And  pray  God's  blessing  into  thy  attempt : 
Be  gone  to-morrow ;  and  be  sure  of  this, 
What  I  can  help  thee  to  thou  shalt  not  mist. 

[Exnml 

■*  Exha*i8ted  of  their  skill. 

"*  The  ok)  copy  reads — tV(.    The  emendatioo  is  Haamer's 
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ACT  n. 

SCENE   L    Paris. 

A  Room  in  the  Kino's  Palace. 

Fhmrish.  Enter  the  RiNO,  101^  ymmg  Lords  taking 
leave  far  the  Florentine  war ;  Bertram,  Farollei  , 
and  Attendants. 

King,  rarewelly  joung  lords :  these  warhke  prin- 
ciples 
Do  not  throw  from  you :  —  and  you,  my  lords,  fare 

well,  r— 
Share  the  advice  betwixt  you :  if  both '  gain  all. 
The  gift  doth  stretch  itself  as  'tis  receiv'd. 
And  is  enough  for  both. 

1  Lard  Tis  our  hope,  sir 

After  well-enter'd  soldiers,  to  return 
And  find  your  grace  in  health. 

King.  No,  no,  it  cannot  be ;  and  yet  my  heart 
Will  not  confess  he  owes  the  malady 
That  doth  my  life  besiege.'   Farewell,  young  lords 
Whether  I  hve  or  die,  be  you  the  sons 
Of  worthy  Frenchmen :  let  higher  Italy 
(Those  'bated,  that  inherit  but  the  fidl 
Of  the  last  monarchy ')  see,  that  you  come 

I  Both  parties  of  lords. 

*  That  \Bf  u  the  common  phrsse  rans,  /  am  stiii  heart'ichoU , 
my  tpiritf,  bj  not  linking  aoider  my  distemper,  do  not  acknowU 
e<%e  its  influence.     Owes  for  cwnt, 

*  Upon  this  dark  passage  Coleridge  makes  a  rare  piece  of  con- 
jectural criticism :  **  It  would  be,  I  own,  an  andacioos  and  oijas- 
tifiable  change  of  the  text ;  but  yet,  as  a  mere  ecn\)ecture,  I  venture 
to  suggest  battardi^  for  'bated.  As  it  stands,  I  can  make  little  or 
nothing  of  it.     Wbv  should  the  King  except  the  thee  moel  illus- 
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Not  to  woo  honour,  but  to  wed  it :  when 

The  bravest  questant  shrinks,  find  what  you  seek^ 

That  fame  may  cry  you  loud.     I  say,  farewell. 

2  Lord.    Health,  at  your    bidding,   serve   youi 
majesty ! 

King.  Those  girls  of  Italy,  take  heed  of  them 
They  say,  our  French  lack  language  to  deny, 
[f  they  demand :  beware  of  being  captives. 
Before  you  serve.* 

Both.  Our  hearts  receive  your  wamingSi 

King.  Farewell.  —  Come  hither  to  me. 

[The  King  retires  to  a  couch 

1  Lord.  O,  my  sweet  lord,  that  you  will  stay  be- 

hind us ! 
Par.  *Ti8  not  his  fault,  the  «park. 

2  Lord.  O,  'tis  brave  wars ! 
Par.  Most  admirable :  I  have  seen  those  wars. 
Ber.   1  am  commanded  here,  and  kept  a  coil 

with ;  • 


tnooa  states,  which,  as  being  republics,  were  the  more  inily  inher- 
itors of  the  Roman  grandeur  7  With  my  conjecture,  the  sense 
would  be,  — '  Let  higher,  or  the  more  northern  part  of  Italy,*  — 
(unless  higher  be  a  corruption  for  /itW,  the  metre  seeming  to 
demand  a  monosyllable,)^' those  bastards  that  inherit^  but  the 
ufamy  of  their  fathers,  see,'  6lc.  The  following  ttoo  and  %red  are 
so  far  confirmative  as  they  indicate  Shakespeare's  manner  of  con- 
nection by  unmarked  in6uences  of  association  from  some  preced- 
mg  metaphor.  This  it  is  which  makes  bis  style  so  peculiarly  vital 
and  organic.  Likewise.  tho$e  girls  of  Italy  strengthens  the  g^ess." 
As  to  the  word  bastards,  the  same  "  guess  "  had  been  made  before 
by  Hanroer.  The  most  common  explanation,  which  to  our  mind 
is  also  the  best,  takes  abated  in  the  sense  of  cast  down  or  humbled; 
so  that  the  meaning  is,— <<  Let  upper  Italy,  where  you  are  going 
to  act,  see  that  you  come  to  gain  honour,  those  being  subdued  that 
inherit  but  the  ruins  of  their  former  state."  The  last  monarchy 
probably  refers  to  the  Roman  empire.  The  old  writers  oAen  use 
abate  in  the  sense  here  supposed.  B. 

*  Be  not  eaptives  before  you  are  soldiers. 

*  To  be  kept  a  coil  with  it  to  be  vexed  with  a  stir  or  moit^ 
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••  Too  joung,**  and  ••  the  next  year,**  and  "  *ti«  too 
early." 
Par.  An  thy  mind  stand  to  it,  boy,  steal  away 

bravely. 
Ber.  I  shall  stay  here  the  forehorse  to  a  smock. 
Creaking  my  shoes  on  the  plain  masonry, 
Till  honour  be  bought  up,  and  no  sword  worn. 
But  one  to  dance  with ! '     By  Heaven,  111  steal 
away. 

1  hord.  There's  honour  in  the  theft. 

Par.  Commit  it,  count. 

2  Lard.  J  am  your  accessary ;  and  so  farewell. 
Ber.  I  grow  to  you,  and  our  parting  is  a  tortur'd 

body.' 

1  hard.  Farewell,  captain. 

2  Lard.  Sweet  monsieur  Parolles ! 

Par.  Noble  heroes,  my  sword  and  yours  are  kin 
Good  sparks,  and  lustrous,  a  word,  good  metals :  — 
you  shall  find,  in  the  regiment  of  the  Spinii,  one 
captain  Spurio,  with  his  cicatrice,  an  emblem  of  war, 
here  on  his  sinister  cheek  :  it  was  this  very  sword 
entrencli'd  it :  say  to  him,  I  live,  and  observe  his 
reports  for  me. 

2  Lord.  We  shall,  noble  captain.  [Exeunt  Lord> 

Par.  Mars  dote  on  you  for  his  novices !  What 
will  you  do  ! 

Ber.  Stay  with  the  king. 

Par.  Use  a  more  spacious  ceremony  to  the  noble 
lords :  you  have  restrained  yourself  within  the  list 
of  too  cold  an  adieu ;  be  more  expressive  to  them  : 
for  they  wear  themselves  in  the  cap  of  the  time ; " 


*  In  Sbakespeare^s  time  it  was  usual  for  gentlemen  to  dance 
^th  swords  on. 

^  Our  parting  is  as  it  were  to  dissever  or  torture  a  lH>dy. 

*  They  arc  ibe  foremost  in  the  fashion. 
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there  do  muster  true  gait,  eat,  speak,  and  move 
under  the  influence  of  the  most  received  star ;  and 
though  the  devil  lead  the  measure,^  such  are  to 
be  followed  :  ailer  them,  and  take  a  more  dilated 
farewell. 

Ber.  And  I  will  do  so. 

Par,  Worthy  fellows,  and  hke  to  prove  most 
mewy  sword-men.  [Exeunt  Ber.  emd  Par 

Enter  Lafeu. 

L(rfi  [KneeHng,^  Pardon,  my  lord,  for  me  and 

for  my  tidings. 
King.  I'll  see  '^  thee  to  stand  up. 
L(if.  Then,  here's  a  man  stands,  that  has  brought 
his  pardon. 
I  would  jou  had  kneel'd,  my  lord,  to  ask  me  mercy, 
And  that,  at  my  bidding,  you  could  so  stand  up. 

King,  I  would  I  had ;  so  I  had  broke  thy  pate. 
And  ask'd  thee  mercy  for't. 

Lqf,  Goodfaith,   across.**     But,  my  good  lord 
'tis  thus ; 
Will  you  be  cur'd  of  your  infirmity  ! 
King,  No. 


^  Henley,  explaining  this  pastage^says  its  obscurity  arises  from 
the  fantastical  language  of  Parolles,  whose  afTectation  of  wit  urges 
him  from  one  allusion  to  another,  without  giving  him  time  to  judge 
of  their  congruity.  The  cap  of  tfie  time  being  the  first  image  that 
occurs,  true  ffait,  manner  of  eating,  sptraking,  &c.,  are  the  several 
ornamtnls  which  they  muster^  or  arrange  in  tintf's  cap,  Thh  is 
done  under  the  influence  of  the  most  approved  fashion-seller ',  and 
•uch  are  to  be  followed  in  the  measure  or  dance  of  fashion,  even 
though  the  devil  lead  them.  For  measure,  see  Much  Ado  ab«>ut 
Nothuig,  Act  ii.  sc.  1,  note  2.  H. 

1^  So  in  the  old  copies,  but  usually  printed  fee.  The  meaning 
appeaM  to  be,  I'll  see  you  on  your  feet.  H 

"  1  his  word,  which  is  taken  from  breaking  a  spear  across  lu 
ehivainc  exercises,  is  used  elsewhere  by  Shakespeare  where  a 
oast  of  wit  miscarries.   See  At  You  Like  It,  Act  iii.  sc.  4,  note  1. 
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Laf.  O !  will  you  eat  no  grapes,  my  royal  ibx '' 
Yeb,  but  you  will,  my  noble  grapes,  an  if 
My  royal  fox  could  reach  them.     I  have  seen 
A  medicine ''  that's  able  to  breathe  life  into  a  stone, 
Quicken  a  rock,  and  make  you  dance  canary, '^ 
With  spritely  fire  and  motion ;  whose  simple  touch 
b  powerful  to  araise  king  Pepin,  nay. 
To  give  great  Cliariemain  a  pen  in's  liand. 
And  write  to  her  a  love-line. 

Kiikg.  Wliat  her  is  this  ? 

Laf.  Why,  doctor  slie.      My  lord,  tliere's  one 
arriv'd. 
If  you  will  see  her :  —  now,  by  my  faith  and  honour. 
If  seriously  I  may  convey  my  tlioughts 
In  this  my  light  deUverance,  1  liave  spoke 
With  one,  that  in  lier  sex,  her  years,  profcssitHi, 
Wisdom,  and  constancy,  hath  anui/Zd  me  more 
Than  1  dare  blame  my  weakness.     Will  you  see 

lier, 
(For  tlmt  is  her  demand,)  and  know  her  business  ? 
That  done,  laugh  well  at  me. 

Kiiig.  Now,  good  Lafeu, 

Bring  in  tlie  admiration ;  that  we  with  thee 
May  s|>end  our  wonder  too,  or  take  off  tliine. 
By  wondering  how  thou  took'st  it. 

Laf.  Nay,  Til  fit  you. 

^  And  not  be  all  day  neither.  \^Exit  Lafeu. 

King.  Tluis  he  his  special  nothing  ever  prologues 

Reenter  Lafeu,  with  Helena. 

lAif.  Nay,  come  your  ways. 

King.  This  haste  hath  wings  ind<ted 

Laf.  Nay,  come  your  ways : 

*•  Medicitw  is  here  used  ambiguously  for  a  feiiuxle  physieiin. 
"  The  cat  ary  was  a  kiud  ol'  lively  daiice. 
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I1ii9  is  Ills  mnjesty,  sny  your  niiiul  to  liiin : 
A  traitor  vou  i]o  look  like ;  but  such  traitors 
His  majesty  seldom  fears.     I  am  Cressjcrs  uncle,** 
Tliat  dare  leave  two  together :  Fare  you  well.  [Eiit 

Kitig.  Now,  fair  one,  does  your  business  follc»w 
us  ? 

Hel  Ay,  my  good  h»rd.    Gerard  de  Narbon  wa& 
My  father ;  in  wluit  he  did  profess,  well  fcaind. 

Kitig.  1  knew  him. 

HeL  The  ratlier  will  I  siKire  my  pniises  towards 
him ; 
Knowing  him  is  enough.     On's  bed  of  death 
Many  receipts  he  gave  me ;  chiefly  one, 
Which,  as  the  dearest  issue  of  his  practice, 
And  of  his  (dd  ex|>erience  the  only  darling. 
He  bade  me  stc»re  up,  as  a  triple  eye  '* 
Safer  than  mine  own  two,  more  dear.     I  linve  so; 
And,  hearing  your  high  nmjesty  is  tnuch'd 
With  that  malignant  cause  wherein  the  honour 
Of  my  dear  father's  gift  stands  chief  in  |)ower, 
1  come  to  tender  it,  and  my  appliance. 
With  all  bound  launbleness. 

Kiiig.  We  thank  you,  maiden 

But  nniy  not  be  so  credulous  of  cure : 
When  our  most  learned  doctors  leaive  us,  and 
The  congregated  college  have  concluded 
Tlait  lalMiuring  art  can  never  ranstmi  naiture 
From  her  inaidable  estate,  i  say  we  must  not 
So  sUiin  our  judgment,  or  corrupt  our  ho|)e, 
To  prostitute  our  |>ast-cure  malady 
To  empirics ;  or  to  dissever  so 
Our  gieat  self  and  our  credit,  t<»  esteem 
A  senseless  help,  when  help  past  sense  we  deem 

HeL  My  duty  then  shall  pay  me  for  my  pains  * 

"  Thai  is,  Pauciani*  »*  A  lliirtl  eye. 
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[  will  no  more  enforce  mine  office  on  you ; 
Hurablj  entreating  from  your  royal  thoughts 
k  modest  one,  to  bear  me  back  again. 

King.  I  cannot  give  thee  less,  to  be  call'd  grate- 
ful: 
Thou  thought'st  to  help  me ;  and  such  thanks  I  give. 
As  one  near  death  to  those  that  wish  him  live; 
But  what  at  full  I  know  thou  know'st  no  part, 
I  knowing  all  my  peril,  thou  no  art. 

Hel  What  I  can  do,  can  do  no  hurt  to  try, 
Since  you  set  up  your  rest  *•  *gainst  remedy ; 
He  that  of  greatest  works  is  finisher. 
Oil  does  them  by  the  weakest  minister : 
So  holy  writ  in  babes  hath  judgment  shown. 
When  judges  have  been  babes.*^    Great  floods  have 

flown 
From  simple  sources ;  *"  and  great  seas  have  dried, 
When  miracles  have  by  the  greatest  been  denied.'* 
Oft  expectation  fails,  and  most  oft  there 
Where  most  it  promises ;  and  oft  it  hits, 
Where  hope  is  coldest,  and  despair  most  fits. 

King,  I  must  not  hear  thee ;  fare  thee  well,  kind 
maid: 
Thy  pains,  not  us'd,  must  by  thyself  be  paid : 
Proffers,  not  took,  reap  thanks  for  their  reward. 

Hel.  Inspired  merit  so  by  breath  is  barr'd. 
It  is  not  so  with  Him  that  all  things  knows. 
As  *tis  with  us  that  square  our  guess  by  shows ; 

*'  That  1%,  "  Since  you  have  made  up  your  mind  (hat  there  \% 
uo  remedy." 

'7  evidently  an  allusion  to  St.  Matthew  xi.  25  :  "  I  thank  tliee, 
O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  because  thou  hast  hid  these 
things  from  the  wise  and  prudent^  and  luist  retreated  them  unto 
habes."     See,  also,  1  Cor.  i.  27.  H. 

*^  That  is,  when  Moses  smote  the  rock  in  Horeb. 

*'  This  must  refer  to  the  children  of  Israel  passing  the  Red 
flea,  when  miracles  had  been  denied  by  Pharaoh. 
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But  most  it  is  presumption  in  U8,  wiien 

The  lielp  of  Heaven  we  count  the  act  of  men. 

Dear  sir,  to  my  endeavours  give  consent ; 

Of  Heaven,  not  me,  make  an  experiment. 

1  am  not  an  impostor,  that  proclaim 

Myself  against  the  level  of  mine  aim ;  '^^ 

But  know  I  think,  and  think  I  know  most  sure. 

My  art  is  not  past  power,  nor  you  past  cure. 

King.  Art  thou  so  confideiit  ?  Within  what  space 
llop'st  thou  my  cure  1 

Hel  The  greatest  Grace  lending  grace. 

Ere  twice  the  horses  of  the  sun  shall  bring 
Their  fiery  torcher  his  diurnal  ring ; 
Ere  twice  in  murk  and  occidental  damp 
Moist  Hesperus  hath  quenchM  his  sleepy  iampi 
Or  four  and  twenty  times  the  pilot's  glass 
Hath  told  the  thievish  minutes  how  they  pass ; 
What  is  infirm  from  your  sound  parts  shall  dy. 
Health  shall  hve  free,  and  sickness  freely  die. 

King,  Upon  thy  certainty  and  confidence 
What  dar'st  thou  venture  7 

Hel.  Tax  of  impudence* 

A  strumpet's  boldness,  a  divulged  shame, 
Traduc'd  by  odious  ballads;  my  maiden's  name 
Sear'd  otherwise;  the  worst  of  worst  extended. 
With  vilest  torture  let  my  life  be  ended. 

King.  Methinks,  in  thee  some  blessed  spirit  doth 
speak, 
His  powerful  sound  within  an  organ  weak ; 
And  what  impossibility  would  slay 

**  That  is,  proclaim  one  thing  and  design  anothor. 

•*  Ne  is  an  old  form  of  nor.  IVorstt  of  worst  txteiuUd  means 
much  the  same  as  our  phrase,  Let  worse  come  to  worst ;  that  is, 
let  the  loss  o(  my  good  name  be  extended  lo  the  worst  of  evib 
death  by  torture.  For  similar  uses  of  sear'd,  sec  .Measure  foi 
Measure,  Act  ii.  sc.  4,  note  2.  h. 
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Id  common  sense,  sense  saves  anotlier  way. 
Thy  life  is  dear ;  for  all,  that  life  can  rate 
Worth  name  of  life,  in  thee  hath  estimate :  ** 
Youth,  beauty,  wisdom,  courage,  all  '^ 
That  happiness  and  prime  can  happy  call : 
Thou  this  to  hazard,  needs  niust  intimate 
Skill  infinite,  or  monstrous  desperate. 
Sweet  practiser,  thy  physic  I  will  try. 
That  ministers  thine  own  death,  if  I  die. 

HeL  If  I  break  time,  or  flinch  in  property 
Of  what  I  spoke,^^  unpitied  let  me  die ; 
And  well  deserv'd.     Not  helping,  death's  my  fee ; 
But,  if  I  help,  what  do  you  promise  me  ? 

King.  Make  thy  demand. 

Hel  But  will  you  make  it  even  1 

Kir^.    Ay,  by  my  sceptre,  and  my  hopes    of 
heaven. 

Hel  Then,  shalt  thou  give  me  with  thy  kingly 
hand 
What  husband  in  thy  power  I  will  command  : 
Exempted  be  from  me  the  arrogance 
To  choose  from  forth  the  royal  blood  of  FrancOt 
My  low  and  humble  name  to  propagate 
With  any  branch  or  image  of  thy  state ; 
But  such  a  one,  thy  vassal,  whom  I  know 
Is  free  for  me  to  ask,  thee  to  bestow. 

King,  Here  is  my  hand ;  the  premises  observ'd* 
Thy  will  by  my  performance  shal]  be  serv'd : 
So  make  the  choice  of  thy  own  time ;  for  I, 
l^hy  resolv'd  patient,  on  thee  still  rely. 

"  That  IS,  may  be  counted  among  the  gifls  enjoyed  by  ihee. 

"  The  beauty  of  this  line  is,  thai  eight  syllables  are  allowed 
the  lime  of  ten ;  all  which  the  metre-mongers  have  spoilt  by  foist* 
mg  in  virtue  after  courage.  Prime,  in  the  next  line,  simply  means 
itouthf  a  sense  in  which  it  is  ofleu  used.  H. 

•*  That  is,  the  property,  or  ability,  of  tchich  I  spoke. 
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More  should  I  question  thee,  and  more  I  must ; 
Though  more  to  know  could  not  be  more  to  trust, 
From  whence  thou  cam'st,  how  tended  on ;  but  resi 
Unquestion'd  welcome,  and  undoubted  blest.— 
Give  me  some  help  here,  ho  !  — If  thou  proceed 
As  higli  as  word,  my  deed  shall  match  thj  deed. 

[Flourish.     Exeunt 

SCENE  II.     RousiUon. 
A  Room  in  the  Countess's  Palace. 

Enter  Countess  and  Clown. 

Count.  Come  on,  sir :  I  shall  now  put  you  to  the 
height  of  your  breeding. 

Clo.  I  will  show  myself  highly  fed.  and  lowly 
taught.     I  know  my  business  is  but  to  the  court. 

Count.  To  the  court !  why,  what  place  make  you 
special,  when  you  put  off  that  with  such  contempt  1 
But  to  the  court ! 

Clo.  Tndy,  madam,  if  God  have  lent  a  man  any 
manners,  he  may  easily  put  it  off  at  court :  he  that 
cannot  make  a  leg,'  put  ofT's  cap,  kiss  his  hand,  and 
say  nothing,  has  neither  leg,  hands,  hp,  nor  cap; 
and,  indeed,  such  a  fellow,  to  say  precisely,  were 
not  for  the  court :  but,  for  me,  I  have  an  answer 
will  serve  all  men. 

Count.  Marry,  that's  a  bountiful  answer,  that  fitb 
all  questions. 

Ch.  It  is  like  a  barber's  chair,  that  fits  all  but- 
tocks ; '  the  pin-buttock,  the  qiiatch-buttock,  the 
brawn-buttock,  or  any  buttock. 

I  Making  a  leg  was  ao  old  ceremony  of  respect,  ridiculed  b 
Ben  Jonson's  Silent  Woman.  H. 

*  This  is  a  common  proverbial  expression. 
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Count.  Will  your  answer  serve  fit  to  all  quea- 
tioiis? 

Clo.  As  fit  as  ten  groats  is  for  the  hand  of  an 
attorney,  as  your  French  crown  for  your  tafiata 
punk,  as  Tib's  rush  for  Tom's  fore-finger,"*  as  a  pan« 
cakn  fv)r  Shrove-Tuesday,  a  morris*  for  May-day, 
as  the  nail  to  his  hole,  the  cuckold  to  his  horn,  as 
a  scolding  quean  to  a  wrangling  knave,  as  the  nun's 
lip  to  the  friar's  mouth ;  nay,  as  the  pudding  to  his 
skin. 

Count.  Have  you,  I  say,  an  answer  of  such  fitness 
for  all  questions  1 

Clo.  From  below  your  duke,  to  beneath  your 
constable,  it  will  fit  any  question. 

Count.  It  must  be  an  answer  of  most  monstrous 
size,  that  must  fit  all  demands. 

Clo.  But  a  trifle  neither,  in  good  faith,  if  the 
learned  should  speak  truth  of  it :  Here  it  is,  and  all 
that  belongs  to't :  ask  me,  if  I  am  a  courtier ;  it 
shall  do  you  no  harm  to  learn. 

Count.  To  be  yoimg  again,  if  we  could :  I  will 
be  a  fool  in  question,  hoping  to  be  the  wiser  by  your 
answer.     I  pray  you,  sir,  are  you  a  courtier  ? 

Clo.  O  Lord,  sir !  *  —  there's  a  simple  putting  off, 
—  More,  more,  a  hundred  of  them. 

•  Tom  and  Tibb  were  apparently  common  names  for  a  lad  and 
iasa :  the  rush  ring  seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  love  token,  for 
piloting  of  troth  among  rustic  lovers.  In  Green's  Menaphon  the 
custom  is  alluded  to :  "  Well,  'twas  a  goodly  worlde  when  such 
simpiicitie  was  used,  sayes  the  olde  women  of  our  time,  when  a 
ring  of  rush  would  tie  as  much  love  together  as  a  gimmon  (j^'m- 
m-jd)  of  golde." 

*  The  morris  M'as  a  dance.  See  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  Act  iii. 
sc.  1,  note  6.  R 

^  A  ridic'ile  on  this  silly  expletive  of  speech,  then  in  vogue  at 
court.     Thus  Clove  and  Orange,  in  Every  Man  in  His  Humour 
'*  You  conceive  me,  sir  ?  —  O  Lord,  sir ! ''    And  Cleveland  in  one 
of  his  songs  *  *'  Answer,  O  Lord,  sir !  and  talk  play-book  oaths.' 
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fhtmt.  Sir,  I  am  a  poor  friend  of  yours,  that 
loves  jou. 

Clo,  O  Lord,  sir !  —  Thick,  thick,  spare  not  me. 

Count  I  think,  sir,  you  can  eat  none  of  this 
homely  meat. 

Clo.  O  Lord,  sir !  —  Nay,  put  me  to't,  I  warrant 
you. 

Count.  You  were  lately  whipp'd,  sir,  as  I  think. 

Clo.  O  Lord,  sir !  —  Spare  not  me. 

Count.  Do  you  cry,  "  O  Lord,  sir ! "  at  your 
whipping,  and  "  spare  not  me  ?  "  Indeed,  your  "  O 
Lord,  sir  !  "  is  very  sequent  to  your  whipping :  you 
would  answer  very  well  to  a  whipping,  if  you  were 
but  bound  to't. 

Clo.  1  ne'er  had  worse  luck  in  my  life,  in  my  — 
'♦  O  Lord,  sir !  "  T  see,  things  nray  serve  long,  but 
not  serve  ever. 

Count.  I  play  the  noble  housewife  with  the  time, 
to  entertain  it  so  merrily  with  a  fool. 

Clo.  O  Lord,  sir !  —  why,  there 't  serves  well  again. 

Count,  An  end,  sir:  to  your  business.  Give  Helen 
this. 
And  urge  her  to  a  present  answer  back  : 
Commend  me  to  my  kinsmen,  and  my  son. 
This  is  not  much. 

Clo.  Not  much  commendation  to  them. 

Count.  Not  much  employment  for  you :  You 
understand  me  ? 

Clo.  Most  fruitfully ;  I  am  there  before  my  legs. 

Count.  Haste  you  again.  [Exeunt  severally 
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SCENE  III.     Paris. 
A  Room  in  the  King's  Palace. 

Enter  Bertram,  Lafeu,  and  Parolles. 

Lqf,  They  say  miracles  are  past ;  and  we  have 
our  philosophical  persons,  to  make  modern  *  and 
familiar,  things  supernatural  and  causeless.  Hence 
is  it,  that  we  make  trifles  of  terrors  ;  ensconcing  * 
ourselves  into  seeming  knowledge,  when  we  should 
submit  ourselves  to  an  unknown  fear. 

Par.  Why,  'tis  the  rarest  argument  of  wonder, 
that  hath  shot  out  in  our  latter  times. 

Bar.  And  so  'tis. 

Lqf.  To  be  relinquish'd  of  the  artists,  — 
.  Par.  So  I  say ;  both  of  Galen  and  Paracelsus 

Lm/.  Of  all  the  learned  and  authentic '  fellows,  — 

Par.  Right ;  so  I  say. 


>  Modem  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  trite,  common ;  as  in  the 
lioe,— "Full  of  wise  saws  and  modem  instances."  —  Coleridge 
has  a  characteristic  remark  upon  this  passage :  "  Shakespeare, 
inspired,  an  might  seem,  with  aJl  knowledge,  here  uses  the  word 
cautekss  in  its  strict  philosophical  sense ;  —  cause  being  truly  pred- 
icable  only  of  phenomena,  that  is,  things  natural,  not  of  noumena, 
or  things  supernatural."  —  Lord  Bacon,  in  his  Essay,  Of  Albeisnii 
has  a  remark  apparently  bom  of  the  same  experience  that  dictaU;d 
the  passage  in  the  text :  "  It  is  true,  that  a  little  philosophy  inclineth 
mau's  mind  to  atheism,  but  depth  in  philosophy  bringeth  meii'ti 
uinds  about  to  religion  ;  for  while  the  mind  of  man  looketh  upon 
second  causes  scattered,  it  may  sometimes  rest  in  them,  and  go 
DO  further ;  but  when  it  beholdeth  the  chain  of  them  confederate, 
.Hid  linked  together,  it  must  needs  fly  to  Providence  and  Deity." 
The  topic  seems  to  have  been  oflon  in  the  thoughts  of  that  won- 
derful man  :  he  has  it  again  in  bis  Meditationes  Sacrse,  and  his 
Advancement  of  Learning.  n. 

'  Sconce  being  a  term  in  fortification  for  a  chief  fortress,  to 
ensconce  literally  signifies  to  secure  as  in  a  fort, 

'  Authentic  is  allowed,  approved ;  and  seems  to  have  been  the 
proper  epithet  for  a  physician  regularly  bred  or  licensed. 
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Laf.  That  gave  him  out  incurable,  — 

Par.  Why,  there  'tis ;  so  say  I  too. 

iMf.  Not  to  be  help'd,  — 

Par.  Right ;  m  'twere,  a  man  assur'd  of  an  — 

Laf.  Uncertain  life,  and  sure  death. 

Par.  Just,  you  say  well ;  so  would  I  have  said. 

Lnf.  I  may  truly  say,  it  is  a  novelty  to  the  world. 

Par.  It  is,  indeed  :  if  you  will  have  it  in  show- 
ing, you  shall  read  it  in  —  what  do  you  call  there  ?  — 

Laf.  A  showing  of  a  heavenly  effect  in  au  earthly 
actor. 

Par.  That's  it  I  would  have  said ;  the  very  same. 

Laf  Why,  your  dolphin  is  not  lustier :  Yore  me 
I  speak  in  respect  — 

Par.  Nay,  'tis  strange,  'tis  very  strange,  that  is 
the  brief  and  the  tedious  of  it ;  and  he  is  of  a  most 
facinorous  spirit,  that  will  not  acknowledge  it  to 
be  the  — 

Laf.  Very  hand  of  Heaven. 

Par.  Ay,  so  I  say. 

Laf  In  a  most  weak  — 

Par.  And  debile  minister,  great  power,  great 
transcendence ;  which  should,  indeed,  give  us  a  fur- 
ther use  to  be  made,  than  alone  the  recovery  of  the 
king,  as  to  be  — 

Laf  Generally  thankfiiL 

Enter  the  King,  Helena,  and  Attendants. 

Par.  I  would  have  said  it ;  you  say  well.  Here 
comes  the  king. 

Laf.  Lustick,^  as  the  Dutchman  says :  I'll  like 

*  Ltutick  is  the  Dutch  for  active,  lusty,  vif^rons.  Mr.  Collier 
sayit  the  word  rame  into  common  use  from  Holland  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century.  Capell  found  the  word  several 
times  in  an  old  play  entitled  The  Weakest  Goeth  to  the  Wall, 
printed  as  early  as  1600.  A  Dutchman  named  Jacob  van  Smell 
is  one  of  the  characters.  R. 
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a  maid  the  better,  whilst  I  have  a  tooth  in  my  head : 
Whj,  he's  able  to  lead  her  a  coranto* 

Par.  Mart  du  Vtnaigre  !     Is  not  this  Helen  \ 

Laf,  Tore  God,  I  think  so. 

King,  Go,  call  before  me  all  the  lords  in  court.  — 

[Exit  an  Attendant, 
Sit,  my  preserver,  by  thy  patient's  side ; 
And  with  this  healthful  hand,  whose  banish'd  sense 
Thou  hast  repealed,  a  second  time  receive 
The  confirmation  of  my  promised  |^ft. 
Which  but  attends  thy  naming. 

Enter  several  Lords. 

Fair  maid,  send  forth  thine  eye :  this  youthful  parcel 
Of  noble  bachelors  stand  at  my  bestowing, 
0*er  whom  both  sovereign  power  and  father's  voice 
I  have  to  use :  thy  frank  election  make ; 
Thou  hast  power  to  choose,  and  they  none  to  for- 
sake. 

HeL  To  each  of  you  one  fair  and  virtuous  mis- 
tress 
Fall,  when  love  please !  —  marry,  to  each  but  one !  • 

Laf.  I'd  give  bay  Curtal,'  and  his  furniture. 
My  mouth  no  more  were  broken  than  these  boys'. 
And  writ  as  little  beard. 

King.  Peruse  them  well : 

Not  one  of  those  but  had  a  noble  father. 

Hel  Gentlemen, 
Heaven  hath  through  me  restor'd  the  king  to  health. 

*  Coranto  was  the  name  of  a  very  brisk,  lively  dance.  See 
IVelfUi  Night,  Act  i.  tc.  3,  note  10.         .  h. 

*  8be  be^outSf  excepts,  one,  Bertram,  to  whom  she  wisjes  her 
self,  and  therefore  shrinks  from  applying  the  terms  fair  and  vir 
iuous  in  his  case,  as  savouring  of  self-praise.  h. 

'  A  etaial  was  the  common  name  for  a  horse :  **  I'd  give  my 
bmyhanef  <&e.,  that  my  age  were  not  greater  than  these  boys  ''— 
A  brokm  motUh  is  a  mouth  which  has  lost  part  of  iu  tarth. 
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Alt.  Wc  understand  it,  and  thank  Heaven  for  yoa. 

Hel  I  am  a  simple  maid ;  and  therein  wealthiest, 
That,  I  protest,  I  simply  am  a  maid. — 
Please  it  your  majesty,  I  have  done  already: 
The  blushes  in  my  cheeks  thus  whisper  me, 
<«  We  blush,  that  thou  shouldst  choose ;  but,  be  re- 

fus'd, 
Let  the  white  death  sit  on  thy  cheek  for  ever : 
Well  ne'er  come  there  again."  • 

King,  Make  choice;  and,  see 

Who  shuns  thy  love,  shuns  all  his  love  in  me. 

Hel.  Now,  Dian,  from  thy  altar  do  I  fly ; 
And  to  imperial  Love,  that  god  most  high. 
Do  my  sighs  stream. —  Sir,  will  you  hear  my  suit! 

1  Lord,  And  grant  it. 

Hel  Thanks,  sir  ;  all  the  rest  is  mate. 

Lqf,  I  had  rather  be  in  this  choice,  than  throw 
nmes-ace*  for  my  life. 

Hel  The  honour,  sir,  that  flames  in  your  fair  eyes. 
Before  I  speak,  too  threateningly  replies  : 
Love  make  your  fortunes  twenty  times  above 
Her  that  so  wishes,  and  her  humble  love  ! 

2  Lord.  No  better,  if  you  please. 

Hel  My  wish  receive, 

Which  great  Love  grant !  and  so  I  take  my  leave. 

L{if,  [Aside."]  Do  all  they  deny  her  ?  An  they 
were  sons  of  mine,  I'd  have  them  whipp'd,  or  I 
would  send  them  to  the  Turk,  to  make  eunuchs  of. 


t  Tkat  it,  bat,  if  thoa  be  refused,  lei  ihj  cheeks  be  for  ever 
palt  ;  we  will  never  visit  them  agmin.  Be  re/used  means  the  same 
as  thou  being  re/u9ed,  or  be  thou  re/used.  The  whiU  death  is  the 
paJeoess  of  death. 

*  **  Amet-aee, or  both  aces" says CoUicr, ** was  the loweat  throw 
apoa  two  diee  :  to  throw  amet'-aee  is  aa  expression  often  met  wi'h 
indicating  ill  hick.  Lafen  contrasts  it  with  the  happy  chance  M 
"Ming  Helena's  choice."  ■ 
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HeL  [To  d  Lord.]  Be  not  afraid  that  I  jour  hand 
should  take ; 
m  never  do  you  wrong  for  your  own  sake : 
Blessing  upon  your  vows !  and  in  your  bed 
Find  fairer  fortune,  if  you  ever  wed ! 

L(if.  [AsideJj  These  boys  are  boys  of  ice,  they'll 
none  have  her  :  sure,  they  are  bastards  to  the  Eng- 
lish ;  the  French  ne'er  got  them. 

HeL  You  are  too  young,  too  happy,  and  too  good, 
To  make  yourself  a  son  out  of  my  blood. 

4  Lord,  Fftir  one,  I  think  not  so. 

Lccf.  [Aside,]  There's  one  grape  yet,  —  I  am 
sure,  thy  father  drank  wine. —  [7b  Par.]  But  if 
thou  be'st  not  an  ass,  I  am  a  youth  of  fourteen :  I 
have  known  thee  already.*' 

Hel  [To  Bertram.]  I  dare  not  say,  I  take  you  ; 
but  I  give 
Me,  and  my  service,  ever  whilst  I  live. 
Into  your  guiding  power.  —  This  is  the  man. 

King,   Why,  then,  young  Bertram,  take  her ; 
she's  thy  wife. 

Ber,  My  wife,  my  liege  ?     I  shall  beseech  your 
highness, 
In  such  a  business  give  me  leave  to  use 
The  help  of  mine  own  eyes. 

^^  This  speech  is  usually  printed  as  if  the  whole  of  it  referred 
to  Bertram ;  which  seems  to  us  to  render  the  latter  part  of  it  unin- 
telligible. To  get  over  the  difficulty,  Theobald,  and  Hanmer  and 
Warburton  aller  him,  broke  it  into  three  speeches,  giving  to  Lafeu 
"  Tliere's  one  grape  yet,"  to  Parolles  "  I  am  sure  thy  father  drank 
wine,"  and  the  rest  to  Lafeii.  There  is  no  authority  for  this : 
besides,  taking  the  latter  part  of  the  speech  as  addressed  to  Pa- 
rolles, all  seems  clear  enough,  and  agrees  well  with  what  after- 
wards passes  between  them.  Of  course,  during  this  part  of  the 
scene  Lafeu  and  Parolles  stand  at  some  distance  from  the  rest, 
where  they  can  see  what  is  done,  but  not  hear  what  is  said  :  there- 
fore Lafeu  has  been  speaking  as  if  Helena  were  the  refused,  nol 
the  refuser.  w. 
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King.  Know'st  thou  not,  Bertram, 

What  she  has  done  for  me  ? 

Ber,  Yes,  mj  good  lord  ; 

But  never  hope  to  know  whj  I  should  marry  her. 

King.  Thou  know'st,  she  has  raisM  me  from  my 
sickly  i>ed. 

Ber.  But  follows  it,  my  lord,  to  bring  me  down 
IVIust  answer  for  your  raising  ?     I  know  her  well : 
She  had  her  breeding  at  my  father's  charge. 
A  poor  physician's  daughter  my  wife  !  —  Disdain 
Rather  corrupt  me  ever ! 

King.  Tis  only  title  "  thou  disdain's   in  her,  tlie 
wljich 
I  can  build  up.     St/an^e  is  it,  that  our  bloods, 
Of  colour,  weiglit,  and  heat,  pour'd  all  together, 
Would  quite  confound  distinction,  yet  stand  off 
In  differences  so  mighty.     If  she  be 
All  that  is  virtuous,  (save  what  thou  dislik'st, 
A  poor  physician's  daughter,)  thou  dislik'st 
Of  virtue  for  the  name  ;  but  do  not  so  : 
From  lowest  place  when  virtuous  things  proceedi 
The  place  is  dignified  by  the  doer's  deed: 
Where  great  additions  swell's,  and^^irtue  none," 
It  is  a  dropsied  honour  :  good  alone 
Is  god  without  a  name  ;  vileness  is  so : 
The  property  by  what  it  is  should  go. 
Not  by  the  t  tie.     She  is  young,  wise,  f^ur  • 
In  these  to  nature  ehe's  imro  )diave  heir  ; 
And  these  breed  honour :  that  is  honour's  sc  m, 
Which  challenges  itself  as  honour's  born, 
And  is  not  like  the  sire  :  Honours  thrive, 


"  That  is,  ibe  want  of  title, 

*'  That  is.  where  ^real  titles  twell  u»j  and  there  is  no  virtue 
The  ori^nal  has  sweWt,  but  the  contraction  '«  for  iu  hat  been  left 
om  of  most  editions.  R 
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When  rather  from  our  acts  we  them  derive, 

Than  our  fore-goers  :  the  mere  word's  a  slave, 

DeboshM  on  every  tomb ;  on  every  grave, 

A  lying  trophy,  and  as  oft  is  dumb. 

Where  dust  and  damiPd  oblivion  is  the  tomb 

Of  honoured  bones  indeed.    What  should  be  said  t 

If  thou  canst  like^  this  creature  as  a  maid, 

I  con  create  the  rest :  virtue  and  she 

Is  her  own  dower ;  honour  and  wealth  from  me. 

Ber.  I  cannot  love  her,  nor  will  strive  to  do't. 

King.  Thou   wrong'st  thyself,  if  thou  shouldst 
strive  to  choose. 

HeL  That  you  are  well  restor'd,  my  lord,  I  am 
glad : 
Let  the  rest  go. 

King.  My  honour's  at  the  stake ;  which  to  defeat  '^ 
I  must  produce  my  power.     Here,  take  her  hand. 
Proud  scornful  boy,  unworthy  this  good  gift ; 
That  dost  in  vile  misprision  shackle  up 
My  love,  and  her  desert ;  that  canst  not  dream. 
We,  poising  us  in  her  defective  scale, 
Shall  weigh  thee  to  the  beam ;  that  wilt  not  know. 
It  is  in  us  to  plant  thine  honour,  where 
We  please  to  have  it  grow.    Check  thy  contempt ; 
Obey  our  will,  which  travails  in  thy  good ; 
Believe  not  thy  disdain,  but  presently 
Do  thine  own  fortunes  that  obedient  right, 
Which  both  thy  duty  owes,  and  our  power  claims ; 
Or  I  will  throw  thee  from  my  care  forever 
Into  tlie  staggers,'*  and  the  careless  lapse 

»  Which  of  course  refers  not  to  honour^  but  to  the  preceding 
clause f  or  to  the  dattfcer  implied  in  it  A  similar  construction 
occurs  iu  Othello  :  <«  She  dying  gave  it  me,  and  bid  me,  when  my 
fate  would  have  me  tciV*,  to  give  it  hcr^  H. 

*«  The  commentators  here  kindly  inform  us  that  tlu  staggert  is 
«  violent  disease  in  horses  ;  but  the  word  in  the  text  has  no  rela* 
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Of  youth  and  igooraHce  ;  both  my  rerenge  and  ]iiit« 
Loosing  upon  thee  in  the  name  of  justice, 
Without  all  terms  of  pity:  Speak;  thine  answei. 

Ber,  Pardon,  my  gracious  lord,  for  I  submit 
My  fancy  to  your  eyes :  Whin  I  consider 
What  great  creation,  and  what  dole  of  honour, 
Flies  where  you  bid  it,  I  find  that  she,  which  late 
Was  in  my  nobler  thoughts  most  base,  is  now 
The  praised  of  the  king ;  who,  so  ennobled. 
Is,  as  'twere,  born  so. 

King,  Take  her  by  the  hand. 

And  tell  her,  she  is  thine  :  to  whom  1  promise 
A  counterpoise,  if  not  to  thy  estate, 
A  balance  more  replete. 

Ber.  I  take  her  hand. 

King.  Good  fortune,  and  the  favour  of  the  king, 
Smile  upon  this  contract :  whose  ceremony 
Shall  seem  expedient  on  the  now-born  brief,** 
And  be  performed  to-night :  the  solemn  feast 
Shall  more  attend  upon  the  coming  space, 
Rxpecting  absent  friends.     As  thou  lov'st  her, 
Thy  love's  to  me  religious ;  else,  does  err. 

[Exeunt  the  Ring,  Bertram,  Helena, 
Lards,  and  Attendants. 

Laf.  Do  you  hear,  monsieur  ?  a  word  with  you. 

Par.  Your  pleasure,  sir  ? 

haf.  Your  lord  and  master  did  well  to  make  his 
recantation. 

Par.  Recantation  1  —  My  lord  ?  my  master  1 

lion,  even  metaphorically,  to  it.  The  reeling  and  unsteady  cour.<i« 
of  a  drunken  or  sick  man  it  meant.  Shakespeare  has  the  same 
expression  in  Cymbeline,  where  Posthumus  says  :  "  Whence  come 
ihese  ttaggert  on  me  t  *' 

1^  That  is,  the  brief  contract  or  troth-plight  now  made.  Tkv 
Poet  of\en  uses  brief  in  this  way  ;  as  in  the  last  act  of  this  play. 
•  **  She  tcld  roe  in  a  sweet  verbal  brief"  H. 
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J  of*  4y;  is  it  not  a  language  I  speak  t 

Pear.  A  most  harsh  one,  and  not  to  be  understood 
without  bloody  succeeding.     Mj  master  ? 

Laf.  Are  you  companion  to  the  count  Rousillon  \ 

Par.  To  any  count ;  to  all  counts ;  to  what  Ls 
man. 

haf.  To  what  is  count's  man  :  count's  master  is 
of  another  style. 

Par.  You  are  too  old,  sir  :  let  it  satisfy  you,  you 
are  too  old. 

Laf.  I  must  tell  thee^  sirrah,  I  write  man  ;  to 
which  title  age  cannot  bring  thee. 

Par.  What  I  dare  too  well  do,  I  dare  not  do. 

haf.  I.  did  think  thee,  for  two  ordinaries,'^  to  be 
a  pretty  wise  fellow :  tliou  didst  make  tolerable  vent 
of  thy  travel ;  it  might  pass ;  yet  the  scarfs  and  the 
bannerets  about  thee  did  manifoldly  dissuade  me 
from  believing  thee  a  vessel  of  too  great  a  burden. 
I  have  now  found  thee ;  when  I  lose  thee  again,  1 
c-are  not :  yet  art  thou  good  for  nothing  but  taking 
up,'^  and  that  thou'it  scarce  worth. 

Par.  Hadst  thou  not  the  privilege  of  antiquity 
upon  thee,  — 

haf.  Do  not  plunge  thyself  too  far  in  anger,  lest 
thou  hasten  thy  trial ;  which  if — Lord  have  mercy 
on  thee  for  a  hen  !  So,  my  good  window  of  lat- 
tice, fare  thee  well :  thy  casement  I  need  not  open, 
for  I  look  through  thee.     Give  me  thy  hand. 

Par.  My  lord,  you  give  me  most  egregious  in- 
dignity. 

Laf.  Ay,  with  all  my  heart ;  and  thou  art  worthy 
of  it 

Par.  I  have  not,  my  lord,  deserv'd  it. 

'*  lliat  is,  v>-b;ie  I  sat  twice  with  ihee  at  dinner 
17  To  take  up  is  to  contradict,  to  call  to  account. 
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Laf.  Tes,  good  faith,  every  dram  of  it ;  and  1 
will  not  bate  thee  a  scruple. 

Par,  Well,  I  shall  be  wiser. 

Laf.  E'en  as  soon  as  thou  canst,  for  thou  hasi 
to  pull  at  a  smack  o'  the  contrary.  If  ever  thou 
be*st  bound  in  thy  scarf,  and  beaten,  thou  shalt  find 
what  it  is  to  be  proud  of  thy  bondage.  I  have  a 
desire  to  hold  my  acquaintance  with  thee,  or  rather 
my  knowledge;  that  I  may  say,  in  the  default,'*  he 
is  a  man  I  know. 

Par,  My  lord,  you  do  me  most  insupportable 
vexation. 

Laf,  I  would  it  were  hell-pains  for  thy  sake,  and 
my  poor  doing  eternal :  for  doing  I  am  past ;  as  I 
wiU  by  thee,  in  what  motion  age  will  give  me 
leave.**  [Exit, 

Par,  Well,  thou  hast  a  son  shall  take  this  dis- 
grace off  me ;  scurvy,  old,  filthy,  scurvy  lord !  — 
Well,  I  must  be  patient ;  there  is  no  fettering  of 
authority.  I'll  beat  him,  by  my  life,  if  I  can  meet 
him  with  any  convenience,  an  he  were  double  and 
doi^le  a  lord.  I'll  have  no  more  pity  of  his  age, 
than  I  would  have  of — I'll  beat  liim,  an  if  I  could 
but  meet  him  again. 

Re-enter  Lafeu. 

Fm/,  Sirrah,  your  lord  and  master's  married : 
th«*re's  news  for  you ;  you  have  a  new  mistress. 

Par.  I  most  unfeignedly  beseech  ^our  lordship 
to  make  some  reservation  of  your  wrongs :  He  is 
my  good  lord ;  whom  I  serve  above  is  my  master. 

Laf.  Who?    God? 

'•  At  a  need. 

*•  "  Doing  I  am  past"  gays  Lafeu,  " as  I  will  by  thee, in  i»hai 
moUoo  age  will  give  me  leave ; "  that  is,  **  as  I  will  pas9  by  thee 
as  fast  as  I  am  able : "  and  he  immediately  goes  oat. 
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Par.  Ay,  sir. 

Lcff.  The  devil  it  is,  that's  thy  master.  Why  dost 
thou  garter  up  thy  arms  o*  this  fashion  ?  dost  make 
hose  of  thy  sleeves  ?  do  other  servants  so  ?  Thou 
wert  best  set  thy  lower  part  where  thy  nose  stands. 
By  mine  honour,  if  I  were  but  two  hours  younger, 
I'd  beat  thee  :  methinks,  thou  art  a  general  offence, 
and  every  man  should  beat  thee.  I  think  thou  wast 
created  for  men  to  breathe  themselves  upon  thee. 

Par.  This  is  hard  and  undeserved  measure,  my 
lord. 

Laf.  Go  to,  sir ;  you  were  beaten  in  Italy  for 
picking  a  kernel  out  of  a  pomegranate :  you  are  a 
vagabond,  and  no  tnie  traveller.  You  are  more 
saucy  with  lords  and  honourable  personages,  than 
the  commission  of  your  birth  and  virtue  gives  you 
heraldry.  You  are  not  worth  another  word,  else 
I'd  call  you  knave.     I  leave  you.  [Exit. 

Enter  Bertram. 

Par.  Good,  very  good ;  it  is  so  then.  —  Good, 
very  good ;  let  it  be  conceal'd  a  while. 

Bcr.  Undone,  and  forfeited  to  cares  for  ever  ! 

Par.  What  is  the  matter,  sweet  heart  ? 

Ber.  Although  before  the  solemn  priest  I  have 
sworn, 
I  will  not  bed  her. 

Par.  What  ?  what,  sweet  heart  ? 

Bcr.  O,  my  Parollcs,  they  have  married  me !  — 
I'll  to  the  Tuscan  wars,  and  never  bed  her. 

Par.  France  is  a  dog-hole,  and  it  no  more  merits 
The  tread  of  a  man's  foot :  to  the  wars ; 

Ber.  There's  letters  from  my  mother ;  what  tlie 
import  is, 
I  knov  not  yet. 
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Par.  Ay,  that  would  be  known.     To  the  wars, 
my  boy,  to  the  wars ! 
He  wears  his  honour  in  a  box,  unseen, 
That  hugs  his  kicky-wicky  '**  here  at  home ; 
Spending  his  manly  marrow  in  her  arms, 
Which  should  sustain  the  bound  and  high  curvet 
Of  Mars's  fiery  steed.     To  other  regions ! 
France  is  a  stable ;  we,  that  dwell  in't,  jades ; 
Therefore,  to  the  war  ! 

Ber,  It  shall  be  so  :  I'll  send  her  to  my  house, 
\cquaint  my  mother  with  my  hate  to  her. 
And  wherefore  I  am  fled ;  write  to  the  king 
That  which  I  durst  not  speak :  His  present  gift 
Shall  furnish  me  to  those  Italian  fields. 
Where  noble  fellows  strike  :  War  is  no  strife 
To  the  dark  house  and  the  detested  wife.'' 

Par,  Will  this  capricio  hold  in  thee,  art  sure  1 

Ber.  Go  with  me  to  my  chamber,  and  advise  me 
IIJ  send  her  straight  away :  to-morrow 
ri!  to  the  wars,  she  to  her  single  sorrow. 

Par,  Why,  these  balls  bound ;  there's  noise  in  it 
— 'Tishardi 
A  young  man  married  is  a  man  that's  marr'd  : 
Therefore  away,  and  leave  her  bravely ;  go : 
The  kbg  has  done  you  wrong ;  but,  hush !  'tis  so. 

[Exeunt, 

**  A  caal  lenii  for  a  wife. 

*'  The  dark  house  is  a  house  made  gloomy  by  diseonteni.     In 
f  Henry  IV.  Hotspur  says  of  Glendower,— 
<•  be*s  as  tedious 
Aj  is  a  tirei  horse,  a  railing  m/e  ; 
Wors«  thai   i  ttnoky  house.** 
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SCENE  IV.     The  same. 
Another  Room  in  the  same. 

Enter  Helena  and  Clown. 

HeL  My  mother  greets  me  kindlj  :  is  she  well  ? 

Clo.  She  is  not  ifkM ;  but  yet  she  has  tier  health  : 
she's  ver}  merry ;  but  yet  she  is  not  well :  but  thanks 
be  given,  she's  very  well,  and  wants  nothing  i'the 
world  ;  but  yet  she  is  not  well. 

HeL  If  she  be  very  well,  what  does  she  ail,  that 
she's  not  very  well  1 

Clo.  Truly,  she's  very  well,  indeed,  but  for  two 
things. 

Hel  What  two  things  ? 

Clo*  One,  that  she's  not  in  heaven,  wliither  God 
send  her  quickly !  the  other,  that  she's  in  earth 
from  whence  God  send  her  quickly ! 

Enter  Parolles. 

Par,  Bless  you,  my  fortunate  lady  ! 

HeL  I  hope,  sir,  I  have  your  good  will  to  have 
mine  own  good  fortunes. 

Par,  You  had  my  prayers  to  lead  them  on ;  and 
to  keep  them  on,  have  them  still.  —  O,  my  knave ! 
How  does  my  old  lady  ? 

Clo.  So  that  you  had  her  wrinkles,  and  I  her 
money,  I  would  she  did  as  you  say. 

Par.  Why   I  say  nothing. 

Clo.  Marry,  you  are  the  wiser  man ;  for  many  a 
man's  tongue  shakes  out  his  master's  undoing :  To 
say  nothing,  to  do  nothing,  to  know  nothing,  and  to 
have  nothing,  is  to  be  a  great  part  of  your  title, 
wluch  is  within  a  very  little  of  nothing. 
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Par,  Away  !  thou'rt  a  knave. 

C7b.  You  should  have  said,  sir,  before  a  knave 
thou'rt  a  knave  ;  that  is,  before  me  thou'rt  a  knave  : 
this  had  been  truth,  sir. 

Pear.  Go  to,  then  art  a  witty  fool :  I  have  found 
thee. 

Clo,  Did  you  find  me  in  yourself,  sir  ?  or  were 
you  taught  to  find  me  ?  The  iiarch,  sir,  was  prof- 
itable ;  and  much  fool  may  you  find  in  you,  even  to 
the  world's  pleasure,  and  the  increase  of  laughter. 

Par.  A  good  knave,  i'faith,  and  well  fed.' — 
Madam,  my  lord  will  go  away  to-night ; 
A  very  serious  business  calls  on  him. 
The  great  prerogative  and  rite  of  love. 
Which,  ka  your  due,  time  claims,  he  does  acknowl- 
edge; 
But  puts  it  off  to  a  compell'd  restraint ;  * 
Whose  want,  and  whose  delay,  is  strew'd  with  sweets. 
Which  they  distil  now  in  the  curbed  time. 
To  make  the  coming  hour  o'erflow  with  joy,' 
And  pleasure  drown  the  brim, 

Hel  What's  his  will  else  1 

Par,  That  you  will  take  your  instant  leave  o'the 
king, 
And  make  this  haste  as  your  own  good  proceeding, 
Strengthen'd  with  what  apology  you  think 
May  make  it  probable  need.^ 

*  Perhaps  the  old  saying,  *'  better  fed  than  taught/'  is  alluded 
13  here,  as  in  a  preceding  scene,  where  the  clown  says,  <•  I  will 
show  myself  higlity  fed  and  lowly  taught/' 

•  That  is,  puts  it  off  in  obedience  to  an  enforced  restraint ;  the 
passive,  eompeWd,  for  the  active,  compelling.  h. 

'  The  meaning  appears  to  be,  that  the  delay  of  the  Joys,  and 
the  expectation  of  them,  would  make  them  more  delightful  wbeu 
they  come.  The  curbed  time  means  the  time  of  restraint :  whom 
want  means  tJie  want  of  which ;  referring  to  prerogative  and  riU. 

^  A  specious  appearance  of  necessity. 
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Hel  What  more  commands  he  1 

Par.  That,  having  this  obtain'd,  you  presently 
Attend  his  further  pleasure. 

Hel  In  every  thing  I  wait  upon  his  wilL 

Par.  I  shall  report  it  so. 

Hel  I  pray  jou. — Come,  sirrah.     [Exeunt 

SCENE  V.     Another  Room  in  the  same. 

EtUct  Lafeu  and  Bebtrah. 

Laf.  But  I  hope  jour  lordship  thinks  not  him  a 
soldier. 

Ber.  Yes,  my  lord,  and  of  very  valiant  approof. 

Laf.  You  have  it  from  his  own  deliverance. 

Ber.  And  by  other  warranted  testimony. 

Laf.  Then  my  dial  goes  not  true :  I  took  this 
-lark  for  a  bunting.* 

Ber.  I  do  assure  you,  my  lord,  he  is  very  great 
in  knowledge,  and  accordingly  valiant 

Lctf.  I  have,  then,  sinn'd  against  his  experience, 
and  transgress'd  against  his  valour ;  and  my  state 
that  way  is  dangerous,  since  I  cannot  yet  find  in 
my  heart  to  repent.  Here  he  comes :  I  pray  you, 
make  us  friends ;  I  will  pursue  the  amity. 

Enter  Parolles. 

Par.  [To  Bertram.]  These  things  shall  he 
done,  sir. 

L<if.  Pray  you,  sir,  who's  his  tailor  ? 

Par.  Sir? 

Laf.  O !  I  know  him  well .  Ay,  sir ;  he,  sir,  is 
a  good  workman,  a  very  good  tailor. 

Ber.  [Aside  to  Parolles.]  Is  she  gone  to  the 
king? 

'  The  bunting  nearly  resembles  the  sky-lark  ;  bnt  has  little  or 
BO  90Big,  which  gives  estimation  to  the  sky-lark. 
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Par.  She  is. 

Ber,  Will  she  away  to-night  ? 

Par.  As  you'll  have  her. 

Ber,  \  have  writ  my  letters,  casketed  my  treasure. 
Given  order  for  our  horses ;  and  to-night, 
When  I  should  take  possession  of  the  bride, 
F4nd,  ere  I  do  begin.* 

Laf,  A  good  traveller  is  something  at  the  latter 
end  of  a  dinner ;  but  one  that  lies  three-thirds,  and 
uses  a  known  truth  to  pass  a  thousand  nothings 
with,  should  be  once  heard,  and  thrice  beaten.  — 
God  save  you,  captain. 

Bcr.  Is  there  any  unkindness  between   my  lord 
.and  you,  monsieur? 

Par,  f  know  not  how  I  have  deserved  to  run 
intb  my  lord's  displeasure. 

Laf.  You  have  made  shift  to  mn  into't,  boots 
and  spurs  and  all,  like  him  that  leap'd  into  the  cus- 
tard ; '  and  out  of  it  you'll  run  again,  rather  than 
suffer  question  for  your  residence. 

Br,  It  may  be  you  have  mistaken  him,  my  lord. 

Laf,  And  shall  do  so  ever,  though  I  took  him  at 
his  prayers.      Fare  you  well,  my  lord;  and  beheve 

'  In  the  old  copies  this  line  is  printed,  — «  And^  ere  I  do  be* 
gin  ;  "  as  if  it  were  a  broken  sentence.  For  the  happy  correction 
we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Collier,  who  took  it  from  an  old  manuscript 
note  in  LordM^'rancis  Egertnn's  copy  of  the  first  folio.  As  it  is 
but  putting  an  E  for  an  A,  and  gives  a  sense  at'  once  clear  and 
apt,  we  have  no  scruples  in  adopting  it.  h. 

*  It  was  a  piece  of  foolery  practised  at  city  entertainments, 
when  an  allowed  fool  or  jester  was  in  faj^hion,  for  him  to  jump 
into  a  large  deep  custard  set  for  the  purpose,  to  cause  laughter 
among  the  spectators.     Ren  Jonson  mentions  it  in  his  play,  The- 
l>evil  is  an  Ass,  Act  i.  sc.  I  : 

"  He  may,  perchance,  in  tail  6(  a  sheriflfs  dinner, 
Skip  with  a  rhyme  on  the  table,  from  New-noUiing. 
And  take  his  Almain-leap  into  a  citstard. 
Shall  make  my  lady  mayoress  and  her  sisten 
Lauifh  all  their  hoods  over  their  shoulders.^' 
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Hiis  of  me,  there  can  be  no  kernel  in  thiH  light  nut ; 
the  soul  of  this  mnn  is  his  clothes :  trust  him  not 
in  matter  of  heavy  consequence ;  I  have  kept  of 
them  tame,  and  know  their  natures  —  Farewell, 
monsieur :  I  have  spoken  better  of  you  tlian  you 
have  or  will  deserve  at  my  hand;  but  we  must  do 
good  against  evil.  [Exit, 

Par,  An  idle  lord,  I  swear. 

Ber,  I  think  not  so. 

Par.  Why,  do  you  know  him  ? 

Ber,  Yes,  I  do  know  him  well ;   and  common 
speech 
Gives  him  a  worthy  pass.     Here  comes  my  clog. 

Enter  Helena. 

HeL  I  have,  sir,  as  I  was  cor^vnanded  from  you. 
Spoke  with  the  king,  and  have  procur'd  his  lea^^e 
For  present  parting :  only  he  desires 
Some  private  speech  with  you. 

Ber.  I  shall  obey  his  will. 

Yon  must  not  marvel,  Helen,  at  my  course, 
Which  holds  not  colour  with  the  time,  nor  does 
The  ministration  and  required  office 
On  my  particular  :  prepar'd  I  was  not 
For  such  a  business ;  therefore  am  I  found 
So  much  unsettled.     This  drives  me  to  entreat  you. 
That  presently  you  take  your  way  for  home ; 
And  rather  muse  than  ask  why  I  entreat  you. 
Foe  my  respects  are  better  than  they  seem ; 
And  m}  appointments  have  in  them  a  need. 
Greater  than  shows  itself,  at  the  first  view. 
To  you  that  know  them  not.     This  to  my  mother 

[Cfiving  a  letter 
'Twill  be  two  days  ere  I  shall  see  you ;  so, 
I  leave  you  to  your  wfsdom. 
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Heh  Sir,  I  can  nothing  saj, 

But  that  I  am  jour  most  obedient  servant 

Bar.  Come,  come,  no  more  of  that 

Hel  And  ever  shaD 

With  true  observance  seek  to  eke  out  that. 
Wherein  toward  me  my  homely  stars  have  fail'd 
To  equal  my  great  fortune. 

Ber,  Let  that  go  : 

Wy  haste  is  very  great     Farewell ;  hie  home. 

HcL  Pray,  sir,  your  pardon. 

Ber,  Well,  what  would  you  say  7 

Hcl  I  am  not  worthy  of  the  wealth  1  owe ;  * 
Nor  dare  I  say  *tis  mine,  and  yet  it  is ; 
But,  like  a  timorous  thief,  most  fain  would  steal 
What  law  does  vouch  mine  own. 

Ber.  What  would  you  have  ? 

Heh  Something,  and  scarce  so  much  :  —  nothing, 
indeed.  — 
I  would  not  tell  you  what  I  would,  my  lord  —  'faith, 

yes;  — 
Strangers  and  foes  do  sunder,  and  not  kiss. 

Ber.  I  pray  you  stay  not,  but  in  haste  to  horse. 

Hel  I  shall  not  break  your  bidding,  good  my  lord. 
Where  are  my  other  men  ?  monsieur,  farewell. 

[£:«/. 

Ber.  Go  thou  toward  home ;  where  I  will  never 
come. 
Whilst  1  can  shake  my  sword,  or  hear  tlie  drum.  — 
Away !  and  for  our  flight 

Par.  Bravely,  coragio ! 

[Extuni 

*  PoMeM,  or  own. 
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ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.     Florence. 

A  Room  in  the  Duke^s  Palace. 

Flourish*     Enter  the  Duke  of  Florence^  Mended; 
French  Envoy ^  French  Gentleman^  and  Soldiers, 

Duke.  So  that,  from  point  to  point,  now  have 
you  heard 
The  fundamental  reasons  of  this  war ; 
Whose  great  decision  hath  much  blood  let  forth. 
And  more  thirsts  after. 

Gent.  Holy  seems  the  quarrel 

Upon  your  grace's  part ;  black  and  fearful 
On  the  opposer. 

Duke.  Therefore  we  manrel  much,  our  cousin 
France 
Would,  in  so  just  a  business,  shut  his  bosom 
Against  our  borrowing  prayers. 

Env.  Good  my  lord, 

The  reasons  of  our  state  I  cannot  yield,' 
But  like  a  common  and  an  outward  man,* 
That  the  great  figure  of  a  council  frames 
By  self-unable  motion  :  therefore,  dare  not 
Say  what  I  think  of  it ;  since  I  have  found 
Myself  in  my  uncertain  grounds  to  fail 
As  oflen  as  I  guessed. 

Duke.  Be  it  his  pleasure. 

Env.  But  I  am  sure,  the  younger  of  our  nature,' 

*  That  is,  I  cannot  inform  yon  of  the  reasons. 

'  One  not  in  the  secret  of  affairs :  so,  inward  b  a  contrary 


'  As  we  say  at  present,  oar  yoon^  fellowa. 
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That  surfeit  on  their  ease,  will  day  by  daj 
Come  here  for  physic. 

Duke.  Welcome  shall  they  be  ; 

And  all  the  honours,  that  can  fly  from  us. 
Shall  on  them  settle.     You  know  your  places  well 
When  better  fall,  for  your  avails  they  fell. 
To-morrow  to  the  field.  [Flourish.     Exeunt 


SCENE   11.     RousiUon. 
A  Room  in  the  Countess's  Palace 

Enter  Countess  and  Clown.> 

Count.  It  hath  happen'd  all  as  I  would  have  had 
it,  save  that  he  comes  not  along  with  her. 

Clo.  By  my  troth,  I  take  my  young  lord  to  be  u 
very  melancholy  man. 

Count,  By  what  observance,  I  pray  you  ? 

Clo.  Why,  he  will  look  upon  his  boot,  and  sing ; 
mend  the  ruff,'  and  sing ;  ask  questions,  and  sing ;, 
pick  his  teeth,  and  sing :  I  kuow  a  man,  that  had 
this  trick  of  melancholy,  sold  a  goodly  manor  for 
n  song. 

Count.  Let  me  see  what  he  writes,  and  when  he 
means  to  come.  [Opening  a  letter, 

Clo.  I  have  no  mind  to  Isbel,  since  I  was  at 
court :  our  old  ling  and  our  Isbels  o'the  country 
are  nothing  like  your  old  ling  and  your  Isbels  o'the 
court :  the  brains  of  my  Cupid's  knock'd  out ;  and 
I  begin  to  love,  as  an  old  man  loves  money,  with 
no  stomach. 

Count.  What  have  we  here  ? 

*  Tbe  tops  of  the  boots  ia  Shakespeare's  time  turned  down, 
and  huDf  loosely  over  the  le|^.  The  folding  part  or  top  was  tbe 
rujf.     It  was  of  softer  Jealher  than  the  boot,  and  often  friafed. 
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Clo,  E'en  that  you  have  there.  [Exit, 

Count.  [Reads.]  I  have  sent  yon  a  daughter-in-law: 
she  hath  recovered  the  king,  and  undone  me.  I  have 
nredded  her,>iot  bedded  her;  and  sworn  to  make  the  not 
eternal.  Yoa  shall  hear  I  am  ran  away ;  know  it,  before 
the  report  come.  If  there  be  breadth  enough  in  the  world, 
I  will  hold  a  long  distance.    My  duty  to  you. 

Your  unfortunate  son, 

Bertram. 
This  is  not  well :  rash  and  unbridled  boy, 
To  fly  the  favours  of  so  good  a  king ! 
To  pluck  his  indignation  on  thy  head. 
By  the  misprizing  of  a  maid  too  virtuous 
For  the  contempt  of  empire ! 

Re-enter  Clown. 

do.  O  madam !  yonder  is  heavy  news  within, 
between  two  soldiers  and  my  yoimg  lady. 

Count.  What  is  the  matter  1 

Clo.  Nay,  there  is  some  comfort  in  the  news, 
some  comfort :  your  son  will  not  be  kill'd  so  soon 
as  I  thought  he  would. 

Count.  Why  should  he  be  kill'd  ? 

Clo.  So  say  I,  madam,  if  he  run  away,  as  I  henr 
he  does  :  the  danger  is  in  standing  to't ;  that's  the 
loss  of  men,  though  it  be  the  getting  of  children. 
Here  they  come  will  tell  you  more :  for  my  p€ut,  I 
only  hear  your  son  was  run  away.         [Exit  Clown. 

Enter  Helena  and  two  Gentlemen. 
1  G.  Save  you,  good  madam. 
Hel  Madam,  my  lord  is  gone,  for  ever  g«:Tie. 
2  G,  Do  not  say  so. 

Count.  Think  upon  patience.  —  Tray  you,  gew 
tlemen,  — 
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1  have  felt  so  many  quirks  of  joy  and  grief, 
That  the  first  face  of  neither,  on  the  start. 
Can  woman '  me  unto't :  —  where  is  my  son,  1  praj 
'  you  ? 
2  G,  Madam,  he's  gone  to  serve  the  duke  of 
Florence : 
We  met  him  thitherward ;  for  thence  we  came. 
And,  afler  some  despatch  in  hand  at  court. 
Thither  we  bend  again. 

HeL    Look   on  his  letter,  madam  :    here's  my 
passport. 

[Riads.'\  When  thou  canst  get  the  rmg  upon  my  finger, 
which  never  shall  come  off,  and  show  me  a  child  begotten 
of  thy  body,  that  I  am  father  to,  then  call  me  hnsbaud  • 
but  in  such  a  then  I  write  a  ntoer. 
This  is  a  dreadful  sentence ! 

Count,  Brought  you  this  letter,  geutlemen  ? 

\  G.  Ay,  madam  , 

And,  for  the  contents'  sake,  are  sorry  for  our  pains. 

Count,  I  pr'ythee,  lady,  have  a  better  cheer ; 
If  thou  engrossest  all  the  griefs  are  thine. 
Thou  robb'st  me  of  a  moiety.     He  was  my  son, 
But  I  do  wash  his  name  out  of  my  blood. 
And  thou  art  all  my  child. — Towards  Florence  is  he  t 

2  G.  Ay,  madam. 

CowiU  And  to  be  a  soldier  ? 

Gent.  Such  is  his  noble  purpose  ;  and,  believe't. 
The  duke  will  lay  upon  him  all  the  honour 
That  good  convenience  claims. 

Count.  Return  you  thither? 

1  G.  Ay,  madam,  with  the  swiftest  wing  of  speed 

Hel  [Reads.'\  "  Till  I  have  no  wife,  I  have  noth 
ing  in  France." 
•Tis  bitter ! 

Count,         Find  you  that  there  ? 

Thai  is,  aflect  me  as  our  sex  are  utaally  affected 
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HeL  Aj,  madam. 

1  G.  ^Fis  but  the  boldness  of  his  hand,  hapl/, 
which  his  heart  was  not  consenting  to. 

Count.  Nothing  in  France,  until  he  have  no  wife ! 
There's  nothing  here  that  is  too  good  for  him, 
But  only  she  ;  and  she  deserves  a  lord, 
That  twenty  such  rude  boys  might  tend  upon, 
And  call  her  hourly  mistress.     Who  was  with  him  I 

1  (t.  A  servant  only,  and  a  gentleman 
Which  I  have  sometime  known. 

Count.  Parolles,  was't  not  t 

1  G.  Ay,  my  good  lady,  he. 

Count.  A  very  tainted  fellow,  and  full  of  wick- 
edness. 
My  son  corrupts  a  well-derived  nature 
With  his  inducement. 

1  G.  Indeed,  good  lady, 
The  fellow  has  a  deal  of  that  too  much, 
Which  holds  him  much  to  have.* 

Count.  Y'are  welcome,  gentlemen. 
f  will  entreat  you,  when  you  see  my  son, 
To  tell  him  that  his  sword  can  never  win 
The  honour  that  he  loses :  more  I'll  entreat  you 
Written  to  bear  along. 

2  G.  We  serve  you,  madam. 
In  that  auil  all  your  worthiest  affairs. 

Count.  Not  so,  but  as  we  change  our  courtesies.^ 
Will  you  draw  near  ? 

[Mceunt  Countess  and  the  ttoo  Gentlemen. 

'  An  obscure  passage  indeed  ^  but  perhaps  it  can  be  understood 
well  enough,  if  the  reader  bear  in  mind  that  Parolles'  greatest 
having  is  in  impudence,  and  at  the  same  time  make  him  emphatic. 
The  fellow  has  a  deal  too  much  of  impudence ;  and  yet  it  holds, 
behooves  him  to  have  a  large  stock  of  that,  inasmuch  as  he  has 
nothing  else.  H. 

*  In  reply  to  the  gentlemen's  declaration  that  they  axe  hei 
servants,  the  countess  answers  —  no  otherwise  than  as  we  return 
the  same  offices  of  civility. 
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Hel  ««Till  I  have  no  wife,  I  have  nothing  in 
Franre." 
Nothing  in  France,  until  he  has  no  wife  ! 
Thou  shalt  hare  none,  Roiisillon,  none  in  France ; 
Then  bast  thou  all  again.     Popr  lord  !  isH  I 
That  chase  thee  from  thy  country,  and  expose 
Those  tender  Kmbs  of  thine  to  the  erent 
Of  the  hone-sparing  war  ?  and  is  it  I 
That  drive  thee  from  the  sportive  court,  where  thou 
Wast  shot  at  with  fair  eyes,  to  be  the  mark 
Of  smoky  muskets  ?     O  !  you  leaden  messengers, 
That  ride  upon  the  violent  speed  of  fire. 
Fly  with  false  aim  ;  move  the  still-pierced  air,* 
That  sings  with  piercing,  do  not  touch  my  lord  ! 
Whoever  shoots  at  him,  I  set  him  there ; 
Whoever  charges  on  his  forward  breast, 
I  am  the  caitiff  that  do  hold  him  to  it ; 
And,  though  I  kill  him  not,  I  am  the  cause 
His  death  was  so  effected  :  Better  Hwere 
I  met  the  ravin '  lion  when  he  roar'd 
With  sharp  constraint  of  hunger ;  better  'twere 

*  That  »,  the  air  that  is  amtitmalUf  pitr^rd  with  balleu,  wad 
ting^  with  the  piercing.  The  passa^  has  caused  a  great  cieal  of 
eoDtroversy.     In  the  original  tlie  two  Hues  stand  thus,  literatim : 

*'  Fly  with  false  ayme,  move  the  still-peering  aire 
That  fings  with  piercing,  do  not  touch  my  Lord  : " 

Id  the  second  folio  ttiU-peering  was  changed  to  $tiU-piercing ;  which 
is  preferred  by  many,  and  among  others  by  Nares,  who  explains  if 
as  meaning  "  constantly  pierced ; "  the  active  form  being  used  for 
the  passive,  as  is  quite  convnou  in  the  old  poets.  Touching  the 
terue  of  the  passage,  this  appears  the  most  satisfactory  explana- 
tion that  has  been  ofiered.  We  have  ventured  to  suit  the /orm  to 
the  iense,  on  the  ground  that  the  printer's  eye  may  have  caught 
the  ending  ing  in  the  next  line,  and  thus  inserted  it  here  instead 
of  ed.  Mistakes  of  this  kind  are  not  unfrequent  in  old  books ; 
for  mn  instance  of  which  see  The  Tempest,  Act  ii.  sc.  S,  note  IS 

H. 

Thtit  is,  the  ravenoua  or  ravening  lion.     So  in  Macbeth : 
«  The  ravin*d  salt  sea  shark." 
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That  all  the  miseries  which  nature  owes 
Were  mine  at  once :  No,  come  thou  home,  Rousillon, 
Whence  honoar  hot  of  danger  wins  a  scar, 
As  oft  it  loses  all :  ^  I  will  he  gone. 
My  being  here  it  is  that  holds  thee  hence  : 
Shall  I  stay  here  to  do*t  ?  no,  no,  although 
The  air  of  paradise  did  fan  the  house, 
And  angels  offic*d  all :  I  will  be  gone ; 
That  pitiful  rumour  may  report  my  flight, 
-  To  consolate  thine  ear.     Come,  night ;  end,  day ! 
For  with  the  dark,  poor  thief,  I'll  steal  away. 

[Exit. 

SCENE   111.     Florence. 

Before  the  Duke's  Palace. 

Plourisk.     Enter  the  Duke  of  Florence,  Bebtram, 
Farolles,  Lords,  Officers,  Soldiers,  and  others. 

Duke.  The  general  of  our  horse  thou  art ;  and  we. 
Great  in  our  hope,  lay  our  best  love  and  credenc#» 
Upon  thy  promising  fortune. 

Ber,  Sir,  it  is 

A  charge  too  heary  for  my  strength ;  but  yet 
We'll  strive  to  bear  it  for  your  worthy  sake. 
To  tbe  extreme  edge  of  hazard.* 

Duke.  Then  go  thou  forth  ; 

And  fortune  play  upon  thy  prosperous  helm,' 
Afl  thy  auspicious  mistress ! 

7  The  sense  is,  "  From  that  place,  where  all  the  advaoUge  that 
honour  usually  reaps  from  the  danger  it  rushes  upon,  is  only  a  scar 
in  testimony  of  its  bravery,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  it  oAeu  is  the 
coote  of  losing  all,  even  life  itself." 

^  So  in  Shakespeare's  116th  Sonnet:  «« Bat  bears  it  out  cten 
to  the  edgt  of  doom."  And  Milton's  Par.  Reg.  B.  i. :  **  You  see 
imr  danger  on  the  utmott  edge  of  hasard.** 

'  Id  Richard  III  :  "  Fortune  aad  victory  sit  on  thy  Itelm." 
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Bt.  This  very  day, 

Great  Mars,  I  put  myself  into  thy  file : 
Make  me  but  hke  my  thoughts,  and  I  shall  prove 
A  lover  of  thy  drum,  hater  of  love.  ,  [Exeunt 


SCENE   IV.     Rousillon. 
A  Room  in  the  Countess's  Palace. 

ErUer  Countess  and  Steward. 

Count.  Alas !  and  would  you  take  the  letter  of 
her?  '        ^ 

Might  you  not  know,  she  would  do  as  she  has  done 
By  sending  me  a  letter  1     Read  it  again. 
Sltu).  I  am  Saint  Jaqnes*  *  pilgrim*  thither  gone : 
Ambitious  love  hath  so  in  me  offended, 
That  bare-foot  plod  I  the  cold  ground  upon, 
With  sainted  vow  my  faults  to  have  amended. 
Write,  write,  that  from  the  bloody  course  of  war 
My  dearest  master,  your  dear  son,  may  hie : 
Uless  him  at  home  in  peace,  whilst  I  from  far 
His  name  with  zealous  fervour  sanctify. 
His  taken  labours  bid  him  me  forgive : 
I,  his  despiteful  Juno,*  sent  him  forth 
From  courtly  friends,  with  camping  foes  to  live. 
Where  death  and  danger  dog  the  heels  of  worth: 
He  is  too  good  and  fair  for  death  and  me ; 
Whom  I  myself  embrace,  to  set  him  free. 
CkunU  Ah,  what  sharp  stings  are  in  her  mildest 
words !  — 
Rinaldo,  you  did  never  lack  advice '  so  much, 

^  Ai  Orleans  was  a  church  dedicated  to  St  Jaques,  to  which 
pilgrims  fomierly  used  to  resort  to  adore  a  uart  of  the  cross  pr» 
leaded  to  be  there. 

*  Alluding  to  the  story  of  Hercules 

*  That  is,  discretion  or  thought 
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Aff  letting  her  piss  so :  had  I  spoke  with  her, 
1  could  have  well  diverted  her  intents, 
Which  thus  she  hath  prevented. 

Stew.  Pardon  me,  madam  : 

If  I  had  given  you  this  at  over-night. 
She  might  have  been  o'erta'en ;  and  yet  she  writes, 
Pursuit  would  be  in  vain. 

Count.  What  angel  shall 

Hless  this  un  worthy  husband  1  be  cannot  thrive. 
Unless  her  prayers,  whom  heaven  delights  to  hear. 
And  loves  to  grant,  reprieve  him  from  the  wrath 
Of  greatest  justice.  —  Write,  write,  Rinaldo, 
To  this  unworthy  husband,  of  his  wife : 
Let  every  word  weigh  heavy  of  her  worth. 
That  he  does  weigh  *  too  light :  my  greatest  grief, 
T-hough  little  he  do  feel  it,  set  down  sharply. 
Despatch  the  most  convenient  messenger.  — 
When,  haply,  he  shall  hear  that  she  is  gone. 
He  will  return ;  and  hope  I  may,  thai  she. 
Hearing  so  much,  will  speed  her  foot  again. 
Led  hither  by  pure  love.     Which  of  them  both 
Is  dearest  to  me,  1  have  no  skill  in  sense 
To  make  distinction.  —  Provide  this  messenger.  — 
My  heart  is  heavy,  and  mine  age  is  weak ; 
Grief  would  have  tears,  and  sorrow  bid^  me  speak 

[Exeunt 

SCENE   V.     Without  the  Walls  of  Florence. 

A  tucket  afar  off.     Enter  an  old  Widow  of  Florence^ 
Diana,  Violent  a,  Mariana,  and  Citizens. 

Wid.   Nay,  come ;  for  if  they  do  approach  the 
city,  we  shall  lose  all  the  sight. 

*    IVeiirh  here  moans  if    'alue  or  esteem. 
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Duu  'rhey  say  the  French  count  has  done  most 
honourable  service. 

Wid.  It  is  reported  that  he  has  taken  their  great* 
est  commander,  and  that  with  his  own  hand  he 
slew  the  duke's  brother.  We  have  lost  our  labour ; 
they  are  gone  a  contrary  way  :  hark  !  you  may  know 
by  their  trumpets. 

Mar,  Come,  let's  return  again,  and  suffice  our- 
selves with  the  report  of  it.  Well,  Diana,  take 
heed  of  this  French  earl :  the  honour  of  a  maid  is 
her  name,  and'  no  legacy  is  so  rich  as  honesty. 

Wid.  I  have  told  my  neigltbour  how  you  have 
been  solicited  by  a  gentleman  his  companion. 

Mar,  I  know  that  knave ;  hang  him  !  one  Pa- 
rolles :  a  filthy  officer  he  is  in  those  suggestions ' 
for  the  young  ear! :  —  Beware  of  them,  Diana ; 
their  promises,  enticements,  oaths,  tokens,  and  all 
these  engines  of  lust,  are  not  the  things  they  go 
under : '  many  a  maid  hath  been  seduced  by  them ; 
and  the  misery  is,  example,  that  so  terrible  shows 
in  the  wreck  of  maidenhood,  cannot  for  nil  that 
dissuade  succession,  but  that  they  are  limed  with 
the  twigs  that  threaten  them.  I  hope  1  need  not 
to  advise  you  further ;  but  I  hope  your  own  grace 
will  keep  you  where  you  are,  though  there  were  no 
further  danger  known,  but  the  modesty  which  is  so 
lost. 

Dicu  You  shall  not  need  to  fear  me. 

Enter  Helena,  in  the  dress  of  a  PUgrinu 

Wid,  I  hope  so.  —  Look,  here  comes  a  pilgrim  . 
1  know  she  will  lie  at  my  house ;  thither  they  semi 
one  another :  I'll  question  her.  — 
(lod  save  you,  pilgrim  !  Whither  are  you  bound  ? 

'   SufffT^stioTU  are  tfimptations. 

'  That  IS  under  the  names  of.  II 
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HeL  To  St  Jaques  le  grand. 
Where  do  the  palmers'  lodge,  I  do  beseech  j*>u  1 

Wul,  At  the  St.  Francis  here,  beside  the  port. 

Hel  Is  this  the  way  ?  [A  march  afar  of. 

Will  Ay,  marry,   is't.     Hark  you!   they  come 
this  way. 
If  you  will  tarry,  holy  pilgrim, 
But  till  the  troops  come  by, 
I  wiU  conduct  you  where  you  shall  be  lodg  d ; 
The  rather,  for  I  think  I  know  your  hostess 
As  ample  as  myself. 

HtL  Is  it  yourself? 

WicL  If  you  shall  please  so,  pilgrim. 

HeL  I  thank  you,  and  will  stay  upon  your  leisure. 

WtdL  You  came,  I  think,  from  France  ? 

HeL  I  did  so. 

WiiL  Here  you  shall  see  a  countryman  of  yours, 
That  has  done  worthy  service. 

HeL  His  name,  I  pray  you  ? 

Dio.  The  count  Rousillon  :  know  you  such  a  one  ? 

HeL  But  by  the  ear,  that  hears  most  nobly  of  him  : 
His  face  I  know  not.^ 

Dia,  Whatsoe'er  Ke  is. 


'  Pilg^ms ;  so  called  from  a  staflT  or  bough  of  palm  they  were 
wont  to  carry,  especially  such  as  had  visited  the  holy  places  ai 
Jerusalem. 

*  Touching  this  passage.  Coleridge  asks, -—'« Shall  we  sa>' 
here,  that  Shakespeare  has  unnecessarily  made  his  loveliest  char 
acier  utter  a  lie  ?  Or  shall  we  dare  think  that,  where  to  deceivt' 
was  accessary,  be  thought  a  pretended  verbal  verity  a  double 
crime,  equally  with  the  other  a  lie  to  the  hearer,  and  at  the  same 
time  an  attempt  to  lie  to  one's  own  conscience  1  **  Whatsoever 
may  be  the  truth  in  this  case,  such,  oo  doubt,  is  of\en  the  result 
of  overstraining  the  rule  against  deceiving  others  j  it  puts  people 
upon  skulking  behind  subterfuges  for  the  deceiving  of  themselves, 
We  have  often  seen  them  use  great  art  to  speak  the  truth  in  ^uch 
a  way  as  to  deceive,  and  then  hug  themselves  in  the  conceit  thai 
they  bad  not  spoken  falsely.  H. 
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He's  bravely  taken  here.     He  stole  from  France, 
As  'tis  reported,  for  ^  the  king  bad  married  him 
Against  his  liking :  Think  you  it  is  so  ? 

Hel  Ay,  surely,  mere  the  truth  :  I  know  his  lady 

Dicu  There  is  a  gentleman,  that  serves  the  count, 
Reports  but  coarsely  of  her. 

Hel  What's  his  name  ? 

Dicu  Monsieur  ParoUes. 

Htl  O  !  I  believe  with  him ; 

in  argument  of  praise,  or  to  the  worth 
Of  the  great  count  himself,  she  is  too  mean 
To  have  her  name  repeated :  all  her  deserving 
Is  a  reserved  honesty,  and  that 
I  have  not  heard  examin'd. 

Dia,  Alas,  poor  lady! 

Tis  a  hard  bondage,  to  become  the  wife 
Of  a  detesting  lord. 

Wid,  Ay,  right :  good  creature,  wheresoe'er  she  is, 
Her  heart  weighs  sadly :  This  young  maid  might  do  her 
A  nhrewd  turn,  if  she  pleas'd. 

Hel  How  do  you  mean  ? 

May  be,  the  amorous  count  solicits  her 
In  the  unlawful  purpose. 

Wid.  He  does,  indeed; 

And  brokes*  with  all  that  can  in  such  a  suit 
Corrupt  the  tender  honour  of  a  maid : 
But  she  \^  arm'd  for  him,  and  keeps  her  guard 
In  honestest  defence. 

EnteTf  with  drum  and  coUmrs^  a  party  of  the  Floren 
tine  Army,  Bertram,  and  Parolles. 

Mar.  The  gods  forbid  else  ! 

Wid.  So,  now  they  come.— 

*  Shakespeare  oAen  ases  /or  in  the  sense  of  beeciue,    u. 

•  Practises  brokerage. 
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That  is  ADtonio,  the  duke's  eldest  son ; 
That,  Escalus. 

Hel  Which  is  the  Frenchman  1 

Dia.  He; 

That  with  the  plume :  *tis  a  most  gallant  fellow ; 
I  would,  he  lov'd  his  wife :  if  he  were  honestei, 
He  were  much  goodlier :  —  Is*t   not  a  handsome 
gentleman  1 

Hel  I  like  him  well. 

Dia,  Tis  pity,  he  b  not  honest     Yond's  tliat 
same  knave. 
That  leads  htm  to  these  places :  were  I  his  lady, 
I  would  poison  that  vile  rascal. 

HeL  Which  is  he  ? 

Dicu  That  jack-an-apes  with  scarfs :    Why  is  he 
melancholy  ? 

Het  Perchance  he's  hurt  i'the  battle. 

Par.  Lose  our  drum  !  well. 

Mar.  He's  shrewdly  vex'd  at  something :  Look, 
he  has  spi^d  us. 

Wxd.  Marry,  hang  you  ! 

Mar.  And  your  courtesy,  for  a  ring-carrier  ! 

[Exeunt  Ber.,  Par.,  Officers,  and  Soldiers. 

Wxd.  The  troop  is  post.     Come,  pilgrim,  I  wiU 
bring  you 
Where  you  shall  host :  of  enjoin'd  penitents 
There's  four  or  five,  to  great  St  Jaques  bound, 
•  Already  at  my  house. 

Hti  I  humbly  thank  you. 

Please  it  this  matron,  and  this  gentle  maid. 
To  eat  with  us  to-night,  the  charge  and  thanking 
^Shall  be  for  me ;  and,  to  requite  you  further, 
T  will  bestow  some  precepts  of  this  virgin,^ 
Worthy  the  note. 

Both.       We'U  take  your  offer  kindly.     [Exeunt 

'  Of  wag'oAen  nsed  m  the  sense  of  on  v 
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SCENE  VI.     Camp  before  Florence. 

EtiUr  Bertram,  French  Envoy,  and  French  Oenile 
menu 

Env.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  put  him  to't :  let  him 
have  his  way. 

Geni,  If  your  lordship  find  him  not  a  hilding,' 
hold  me  no  more  in  your  respect 

Env,  On  my  life,  my  lord,  a  bubble. 

Ber.  Do  you  think  1  am  so  far  deceived  in  him  t 

Env,  Believe  it,  my  lord :  in  mine  own  direct 
knowled<;e,  without  any  malice,  but  to  speak  of 
him  as  my  kinsman,  he's  a  most  notable  coward,  an 
infinite  and  endless  liar,  an  hourly  promise-breaker, 
the  owner  of  no  one  good  quality  wortiiy  your  lord- 
ship's entertainment. 

GaiL  It  were  fit  you  knew  him  ;  lest,  reposing 
too  far  in  his  virtue,  which  he  hath  not^  he  might, 
at  some  great  and  trusty  business  in  a  main  danger, 
fail  you. 

Ber,  1  would  I  knew  in  what  particular  action 
to  try  him. 

Gent,  None  better  than  to  let  him  fetch  off  his 
drum,  which  you  hear  him  so  confidently  undertake 
to  do. 

Env,  1,  with  a  troop  of  Florentines,  will  sud- 
denly surprise  him  :  such  I  will  have,  whom,  I  am 
iure,  he  knows  not  from  the  enemy.  We  will  bind 
and  hoodwink  him  so,  that  he  shall  suppose  no 
other  but  that  he  is  carried  into  the  leaguer  *  of  the 

*  A  hilding  is  a  paltry  fellow,  a  coward.  Home  Tooke  de- 
rives it  from  the  Angflo-Saxon  hifldan.  lo  crouch.  h. 

*  The  camp.  An  apt  illustration  of  this  term  has  been  given 
by  Mr.  I)oupe  from  Sir  John  Smylbe's  Discourses.  1590 :  *•  Tbey 
will  not  ^  ouch<«afe  in  their  speeches  or  writings  to  use  our  ancieal 
termes  belonging  ^  maUers  of  warre.  but  doc  call  a  carope  l>j 
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adversaries,  when  we  bring  him  to  our  own  tents. 
Be  but  your  lordship  present  at  his  examination  ; 
if  be  do  not,  for  the  promise  of  his  ]ife,  nnd  in  tlie 
highest  compulsion  of  base  fear,  offer  to  betray 
you,  and  deliver  all  the  inteUigence  in  his  power 
against  you,  and  that  with  the  divine  forfeit  of  his 
soul  upon  oath,  never  trust  my  judgment  in  any 
thing. 

G(rU.  O  !  for  the  love  of  laughter,  let  him  fetch 
his  dfum  ;  he  says,  he  has  a  stratagem  for*t :  When 
your  lordship  sees  the  bottom  of  his  success  in't, 
and  to  what  metal  this  counterfeit  lump  of  ore  will 
l)e  melted,  if  you  give  him  not  John  Drum's  enter 
tsiinment,^  your  incUning  cannot  be  removed.  Here 
he  comes. 

Enter  Parolles. 

Env.  O  !  for  the  love  of  laughter,  hinder  not 
the  humour  of  his  design :  let  him  fetch  off  his  drum 
in  any  hand. 


the  Datcb  name  of  Legar ;  nor  will  not  aflbord  to  say,  that  sacb 
a  towne  or  sifrh  a  fort  is  besieged,  but  tbat  it  is  Megard,"     h. 

•  This  was  an  old  proveii>ial  phrase  for  some  such  practical 
joking  as  is  now  called  drumming  out.  Master  Drum  had  differ- 
ent names,  Tom,  Jack,  and  John.  Holinshed  thus  praises  the 
hospitality  of  the  Mayor  of  Dublin  in  1661 :  "  His  jester  or  any 
other  officer  durst  not,  for  both  his  ears,  give  the  simplest  man 
that  resorted  to  his  house  Tom  Drum  his  entertainment,  which  is. 
to  hale  a  nian  in  by  the  head,  and  thrust  bim  out  by  both  the  shoul- 
ders." In  an  old  play  called  The  Three  Ladies  of  London,  1684, 
Dissimulation  says  to  Simplicity,—  "  Pack  hence,  away,  —  Jack 
Drum's  entertainment."  It  was  also  made  the  subject  of  a  play 
entitled  Jack  Drum's  Entertainment,  and  first  printed  in  1601 ;  in 
which  Jack  Drum  the  hero  passes  through  a  series  of  inverted 
exploits  not  unlike  this  of  Parolles.  h. 

*  A  phrase  for  at  any  rait,  **  The  honour  of  his  design  "  is 
the  honour  he  thinks  to  gain  by  it.  Honour  has  been  osoally 
printed  humour ;  a  change,  says  Ck>lUer,  **  without  either  warranty 
Of  fitneM."  B.  ' 
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Ber.  How  now,  monsieur  7  this  drum  sticks  sorely 
in  your  disposition. 

Gent  A  pox  on't !  let  it  go  ;  'tis  but  a  drum. 

Par,  But  a  drum  !  Is't  but  a  drum  ?  A  drum  so 
lost !  —  There  was  an  excellent  command,  to  charge 
in  with  our  horse  upon  our  own  wings,  and  to  rend 
our  own  soldiers ! 

Gent  That  was  not  to  be  blam'd  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  service :  it  was  a  disaster  of  war  that 
Caesar  himself  could  not  have  prevented,  if  he  had 
been  there  to  command. 

Ber,  Well,  we  cannot  greatly  condemn  our  suc- 
cess :  some  dishonour  we  had  in  the  loss  of  that 
drum  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  recovered. 

Par,  It  might  have  been  recovered. 

Bvr,  It  might,  but  it  is  not  now. 

Par.  It  is  to  be  recovered:  But  that  the  merit 
of  service  is  seldom  attributed  to  the  true  and  exact 
performer,  I  would  have  that  drum  or  another,  or 
hie  jaccL* 

Ber,  Why,  if  you  have  a  stomach  to't,  monsieur, 
if  you  think  your  mystery  in  stratagem  can  bring 
tiiis  instrument  of  honour  again  into  his  native 
quarter,  be  magnanimous  in  the  enterprise,  and  go 
on ;  I  will  grace  the  attempt  for  a  worthy  exploit : 
if  you  speed  well  in  it,  the  duke  shall  both  speak 
of  it,  and  extend  to  you  what  further  becomes  his 
greatness,  even  to  the  utmost  syllable  of  your  wor- 
thiness. 

Par,  By  the  hand  of  a  soldier,  I  will  under^ 
take  it. 

Ber.  But  you  must  not  now  slumber  in  it. 

Par.  I'll  about  it  this  evening :  and  I  will  pre»- 

^  I  would  recover  the  lost  drum  or  auotber,  or  die  in  the  at 
icmpt.     An  epitaph  then  usually  began  hieJaeeL 
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ently  pen  down  my  dilemmas,'  encourage  mjself  in 
my  certainty,  put  myself  into  my  mortal  preparation, 
and,  by  midnight,  look. to  hear  fbrther  from  me. 

Ber.  May  I  be  bold  to  acquaint  his  grace  you 
are  gone  about  it  ? 

Par.  1  know  not  what  the  success  will  be,  my 
lord  ;  but  the  attempt  1  vow. 

Ber,  I  know  thou  art  yaUant ;  and,  to  the  possi- 
bility of  thy  soldiership,  will  subscribe  for  thee.^ 
Farewell. 

Par.  1  love  not  many  words.  [EjU. 

Env.  IJIo  more  than  a  fish  loves  water.  -^  Is  not 
this  a  strange  fellow,  my  lord,  that  so  confidently 
seems  to  undertake  this  business,  which  he  knout 
is  not  to  be  done  ?  damns  himself  to  do,  and  dares 
better  be  damn'd  than  to  do't  ? 

Gent.  You  do  not  know  him,  my  lord,  as  we  do : 
certain  it  is,  that  he  will  steal  himself  into  a  man's 
favour,  and  for  a  week  escape  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
coveries ;  but  when  you  find  him  out,  you  have  him 
ever  after. 

Ber.  Why,  do  you  think  he  will  make  no  deed 
at  all  of  this,  that  so  seriously  he  does  address 
himself  unto? 

Env.  None  in  the  world;  but  return  with  an 
invention,  and  clap  upon  you  two  or  tliree  probable 
lies :  But  we  have  almost  embossM  him ;  ^  you  shall 
see  his  fall  to-night ;  for,  indeed,  he  is  not  for  your 
lordship's  respect 

Gent.    We  will  make  you   some  sport  with   the 

*  The  difficultitt  of  tbe  enterprise,  and  his  jdatu  for  ovorrom- 
iDg  them.  H. 

7  Bertram's  meaning  is,  that  he  will  Touch  for  his  doing  all  that 
it  is  possible  for  soldiership  to  effect. 

^  That  is,  almost  run  him  down.  An  ewtbon^d  stag  i«  one  m* 
hard  chased  as  to  foam  at  the  mouth. 
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fox,  ere  we  case  him.*  He  was  first  smok'd  hy  the 
old  lord  Lafeu :  when  his  disguise  and  he  is  parted, 
tell  me  what  a  sprat  you  shall  find  him ,  which  you 
shall  see  this  very  night 

Env.  I  must  go  look  my  twigs:  he  shall  he 
caught.*^ 

Bcr,  Your  brother,  he  shall  go  along  with  me. 

Env.  As't  please  your  lordship :  I'll  leave  you. 

[Erit. 

Bar,  Now  will  I  lead  you  to  the  house,  and  sliow 
you 
The  lass  I  spoke  of. 

Gent.  But,  you  say,  she's  honest. 

Ber.  That's  all  the  fault :  I  spoke  with  her  but 
once. 
And  found  her  wondrous  cold  ;  but  I  sent  to  her, 
By  this  same  coxcomb  that  we  have  i'the  wind," 
Tokens  and  letters  which  she  did  re-send ; 
And  this  is  all  I  have  done.     She's  a  fair  creature : 
Will  you  go  see  her  ? 

Gent.  With  all  my  heart,  my  lord. 

[Exeunt, 

'  Before  we  strip  him  naked,  or  anmask  him. 

^^  So  in  the  third  scene  of  this  act :  «  They  are  limed  with  the 
fipijrs  that  threaten  them."  To  lime  is  to  catch  or  entangle  j  and 
twi^s  was  a  common  term  for  the  trap  or  snare,  whether  it  were 
made  of  twigs  or  of  thooghu ;  of  material  or  mental  wicker- 
work.  H. 

**  This  proverbial  phrase  is  thus  explained  hy  Cotgrave :  *'  Ettrt 
ntr  vent,  To  be  in  the  wind,  or  to  have  the  wind  of.  To  get  the 
winif  advantagtf  vpper  hand  of:  to  have  a  man  under  hia  lee." 
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SCENE  VII.     Florence. 
A  Room  in  the  Widow's  House. 

Enter  Helena  and  Widow. 

HeL  li*  you  misdoubt  me  that  I  am  not  she, 
I  know  not  how  I  shall  assure  you  further, 
But  I  shall  lose  the  grounds  I  work  upon.' 

Wid,  Though  my  estate  be  fall'n,  I   was  well 
bom, 
Nothing  acquainted  with  these  businesses, 
And  would  not  put  my  reputation  now 
In  any  staining  act. 

HeL  Nor  would  I  wish  you. 

First,  give  me  trust,  the  count  he  is  my  husband. 
And  what  to  your  sworn  counsel  I  have  spoken, 
Is  so,  from  word  to  word  ;  and  then  you  cannot. 
By  the  good  aid  that  I  of  you  shall  borrow, 
Err  in  bestowing  it. 

Wid  I  should  believe  you ; 

For  you  have  show'd  me  that  which  well  approves 
You're  great  in  fortune. 

HeL  Take  this  purse  of  gold, 

And  let  me  buy  your  friendly  help  thus  far. 
Which  I  will  overpay,  and  pay  again. 
When  I  have  found  it.     The  count  he  woos  your 

daughter. 
Lays  down  his  wanton  siege  before  her  beauty, 
Resolv'd  to  carry  her :  let  her,  in  fine,  consent, 
As  well  direct  her  how  'tis  best  to  bear  it. 
Now,  his  important'  blood  will  nought  deny 


*  That  is,  by  discovering  herself  to  the  count, 
t  Impoitant,  here  and  in  other  places,  is  used^for  imporhmat§» 
See  Moch  Vdo  about  Nothing,  Act  ii.  sc.  1.  note  1. 
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That  she'll  demand :  a  ring  the  county  wears, 
That  downward  hath  succeeded  in  liis  house 
From  son  to  si>n,  some  four  or  five  descents 
Since  the  first  father  wore  it :  this  ring  he  holds 
In  most  rich  choice ;  yet,  in  his  idh;  fire 
To  buy  his  will,  it  would  not  seem  too  deai, 
Howe'er  repented  after. 

WicL  Now  I  see 

The  bottom  of  your  purpose. 

HeL  You  see  it  lawful  then:  It  is  no  more, 
But  tliat  your  daughter, 'ere  she  seems  as  won. 
Desires  this  ring ;  appoints  him  an  encounter ; 
In  fine,  deUvers  me  to  fill  the  time. 
Herself  most  chastely  absent :  After  this, 
To  marry  her,  I'll  add  three  thousand  crowns 
To  what  is  past  already. 

Wt(L  I  have  yielded  : 

Instruct  my  daughter  how  she  shall  persever. 
That  time  and  place,  with  this  deceit  so  lawful* 
May  prove  coherent.  Every  night  he  comes 
With  musics  of  all  sorts,  and  songs  compos'd 
To  her  un worthiness :  It  nothing  steads  us, 
To  chide  him  from  our  eaves,  for  he  persists, 
As  if  his  life  lay  on't 

HeL  Why,  then,  to-night 

Let  us  assay  our  plot ;  which,  if  it  speed, 
!s  wicked  meaning  in  a  lawAil  deed. 
And  lawful  meaning  in  a  lawful  act ; 
Where  both  not  sin,  and  yet  a  sinful  fact :  * 
But  let's  about  it.  [Ezeum 

*  The  explanation  of  this  riddle  is,  that  Bertram  was  to  do  • 
lawful  deed  with  a  wicked  intent ;  Helena,  the  same  deed  with  a 
^ood  intent ;  and  that  what  was  really  to  be  on  both  sides  a  law 
All  embrace,  was  to  seem  in  them  botL  an  act  of  adultery.     H 
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ACT   IV. 

SCENE    L     Without  the  Florentine  Camp. 

Enter  FVench  Envoy  y  with  five  or  six  Soldiers  in 
ambush. 

Env.  He  can  come  no  other  way  but  by  this 
hedge  corner.  Wlien  you  sally  upon  him,  speak 
what  terrible  language  you  will :  though  you  under- 
stand it  not  yourselves,  no  matter;  for  we  must  not 
seem  to  understand  him,  unless  some  one  among 
us,  whom  we  must  produce  for  an  interpreter. 

1  Sold.  Good  captain,  let  me  be  the  interpreter. 

Env.  Art  not  acquainted  with  him  1  knows  he 
not  thy  voice  1 

1  Sold.  No,  sir,  I  warrant  you. 

Env.  But  what  linsy-woolsy  hast  thou  to  speak 
to  us  again  ? 

1  Sold.  Even  such  as  you  speak  to  me. 

Env.  Ha  must  think  us  some  band  of  strangers 
i'the  adversary's  entertainment'  Now,  he  hath  a 
smack  of  all  neighbouring  languages ;  therefore,  we 
must  every  one  be  a  man  of  his  own  fancy,  not  to 
know  what  we  speak  one  to  another ;  so  we  seem 
to  know  is  to  know  strught  our  purpose  :  cliough's 
language,  gabble  enough,  and  good  enough.'  As  fur 
fou,  interpreter,  you  must  seem  very  politic.  But 
couch,  ho!  here  he  comes,  to  beguile  two  hours  in 
a  sleep,  and  then  to  return  and  swear  the  lies  he 
/brges. 

'  That  is,  foreign  troops  in  the  enemy's  pay. 

*  The  sense  of  this  passage  appears  to  be :  "  We  must  each 
fancy  %  jargon  for  himself,  without  aiming  to  be  understood  by 
eaeh  other ;  for,  provided  we  appear  to  understand,  that  wil)  b« 
ntificient.''     The  chotigh  is  a  bird  of  the  jack-daw  kind. 
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Enter  Parollbs. 

Par.  Ten  o'clock :  within  these  three  hours  'twill 
be  time  enough  to  go  home.  What  shall  I  say  I 
have  done  1  Tt  must  be  a  very  plausive  invention 
that  carries  it .  They  begin  to  smoke  me ;  and  dis- 
graces have  of  late  knock'd  too  often  at  my  door. 
I  find  my  tongue  is  too  fool-hardy  ;  but  my  heart 
hath  the  fear  of  Mars  before  it,  and  of  his  creatures, 
uot  daring  the  repyorts  of  my  tongue. 

Env.  [Aside.]  This  is  the  first  truth  that  e'er 
thine  own  tongue  was  guilty  of. 

Par.  What  the  devil  should  move  me  to  under- 
take the  recovery  of  this  drum,  being  not  ignorant 
of  the  impossibility,  and  knowing  I  had  no  such 
purpose  1  I  must  give  myself  some  hurts,  and  say 
I  got  them  in  exploit :  Yet  slight  ones  will  not  carry 
it :  they  will  say.  Came  you  off  with  so  little  ?  and 
great  ones  I  dare  not  give.  Wherefore,  what's  the 
instance  ?  *  Tongue,  1  must  put  you  into  a  butter- 
woman's  mouth,  and  buy  myself  another  of  Baja- 
zet's  mute,^  if  you  prattle  me  into  these  perils. 

Env.  [Aside.]  Is  it  possible  he  should  know  what 
he  is,  and  be  that  he  is  1 

'  That  is,  what  evidence  shall  I  produce  ?  in  what  shall  1  in- 
stance,  to  bear  out  my  pretence  ?  This  passage  has  been  greatly 
obscured  in  ail  modem  editions,  by  printing  tcherefore  thus, 
'♦  wherefore?  "  as  if  it  were  an  interrogative  adverb  ;  whereas  it 
is  plainly  a  relative  adverb,  as  it  is  printed  in  the  original,  ami 
refers  to  the  preceding  sentence.  Parolles  is  in  a  quandary 
slight  wounds  will  not  serve  his  turn  ;  great  ones  he  dare  nol  tfivc 
Lim^elf  j  and  so  he  is  casting  about  what  scheme  he  shnll  light 
upon  next.  He  then  goes  on  to  lecture  his  tongue  for  gelling  him 
into  buch  a  scrape.  H. 

*  The  original  has  mule.  This  wa^  changed  by  Warburlon  to 
mute,  which  falls  in  so  well  with  the  context,  that  it  has  been  gen- 
erally received.  The  allusion  was  probably  understood  at  ih<i 
lime,  but  nothing  has  been  found  in  moiiern  times  to  render  it 
iutelligible  ■ 
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Pea,  I  would  the  cutting  of  my  gannents  would 
serve  the  turn,  or  the  breaking  of  my  Spanish  sword 

Env.  \^Aside.'\   We  cannot  afford  you  so. 

Par,  Or  the  baring  of  ray  beard ;  *  and  to  say  it 
was  in  stratagem. 

Env.  [Aside.']  'Twould  not  do. 

Par,  Or  to  drown    my  clothes,  and  say  I  wjis 
stripped. 

Env.  [Aside.]  Hardly  serve. 

Par.  Though  I  swore  I  leap'd  from  the  window 
of  the  citadel  — 

Env.  [Aside.]  How  deep? 

Par.  — thirty  fathom. 

Env.  [Aside.]  Three  great  oaths  would  scarce 
make  that  be  believed. 

'  Par.  I  would  I  had  any  drum  of  the  enemy's ; 
[  would  swear  I  recover'd  it. 

Env,  [Aside.]  You  shall  hear  one  anon. 

Par.  A  drum,  now,  of  the  enemy's  ! 

[Alarum  unihin. 

Env.   Throca  movousus^  cargo,  cargo,  cargo. 

AIL  Cargo,  cargo,  villianda  par  corbo,  cargo. 

Par,  O  !  ransom,  ransom !  —  Do  not  hide  mine 
eyes.  [  Tkei/  seize  him  and  blindfold  him. 

1  Sold.  Boskos  thromuldo  boskos. 

Par.  I  know  you  are  the  Muskos'  regiment. 
And  I  shall  lose  my  life  for  want  of  language : 
If  there  be  here  German,  or  Dane,  4ow  Dutch, 
Italian,  or  French,  let  him  speak  to  me : 
I  will  discover  that  which  shall  undo 
The  Florentine. 


*  Thai  Is*,  the  shamng  of  my  beard.  To  bare  anciently  signi 
fied  to  «/mtv.  So  in  Measure  for  Measure,  Act  iv.  sc.  2  :*<'  Shavi 
the  liead.  and  lie  the  beard  ;  and  say  it  was  (be  desire  of  Uin  peu* 
itCDl  lo  l)e  so  bar\l  before  his  death." 
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I  Sold,  Boskos  vcnmado :  — 
1  understand  thee,  and  can  speak  thy  tongue  •  — 
Kerelyhanto :  —  Sir, 

Betake  thee  to  thy  faith,  for  seventeen  poniards 
Are  at  thy  bosom. 

Par.  O! 

1  Sold.  O !  pray,  pray,  pray. 
Manka  revania  dulche. 

Env.  Oscorhidulchos  voUvorccu 

1  Sold.  The  general  is  content  to  spare  thee  yet; 
And,  hoodwink'd  as  thou  art,  will  lead  thee  on 
To  gather  from  thee  :  haply,  thou  may*st  inform 
Something  to  save  thy  life. 

Par.  O  !  let  me  live. 

And  all  the  secrets  of  our  camp  I'll  show. 
Their  force,  their  purposes ;  nay,  I'll  speak  that 
Which  you  will  wonder  at. 

1  Sold.  But  wilt  thou  faithfully? 

Par.  If  I  do  not,  damn  me. 

1  Sold.  Acordo  Unto.  — 
Come  on ;  thou  art  granted  space. 

[Ezt/,  with  Parolles  guardetL 

Env.  Go,  tell  the  count  Rousillon  and  my  brother, 

We  have  caught  the  woodcock,  and  will  keep  him 

,   muffled. 
Till  we  do  hear  from  them. 

2  Sold.  Captain,  I  will. 
Erw.  He  will  betray  us  all  unto  ourselves :  — 

Inform  on  that. 

2  Sold.  So  I  will,  sir. 

Env.  Till  then.  111  keep  him  dark,  and  safely 
lockU  [ExemU. 
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SCENE  n.     Florence. 
A  Rx)om  in  the  Widow's  House. 

Enter  Bertram  and  Diana. 

Ber.  Thej  told  me  that  your  name  was  FontibeU. 

Did,  No,  my  good  lord,  Diana. 

Ber.  Titled  goddesn » 

A.nd  worth  it,  with  addition  !     But,  fair  soul. 
In  your  fine  frame  hath  love  no  quality  ? 
If  the  quick  fire  of  youth  light  not  your  mind. 
You  are  no  maiden,  but  a  monument : 
When  you  are  dead,  you  should  be  such  a  one 
As  you  are  now,  for  you  are  cold  and  stem ; 
And  now  you  should  be  as  your  mother  was, 
When  your  sweet  self  was  got. 

Dicu  She  then  was  honest 

Ber.  So  should  you  be. 

Dia,  No- 

My  mother  did  but  duty ;  such,  my  lord. 
As  you  owe  to  your  wife. 

Ber.  No  more  o*  that ! 

I  pr'ythee,  do  not  strive  against  my  vows :  * 
I  was  compeird  to  her ;  but  I  love  thee 
By  love's  own  sweet  constraint,  and  will  <br  ever 
Do  thee  all  rights  of  service. 

DicL  Ay,  so  you  serve  us. 

Till  we  serve  you ;  but  when  you  have  our  roses, 
You  barely  leave  our  thorns  to  prick  ourselves, 
And  mock  us  with  our  bareness. 

Bcr.  How  have  I  sworn  ? 

Did.  'Tis  not  the  many  oaths  that  make  the  trutli, 
But  the  plain  single  vow,  that  is  vow*d  true, 

'  His  vows  neve,  to  treat  Helena  as  his  wife 
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Whdl  i&  not  holy,  that  we  swear  not  by, 

But  take  the  Highest  to  witness :  Then,  pray  you, 

tell  me, 
If  1  should  swear  by  Jove's  great  attributes, 
1  lov'd  you  dearly,  would  you  believe  my  oaths. 
When  I  tlid  love  you  ill  ?  this  has  no  holding. 
To  swear  by  him,  whom  I  protest  to  love. 
That  I  will  work  against  him.*     Therefore,  your 

oaths 
Are  words,  and  poor  conditions,  but  unsealed ; 
4t  least,  in  my  opinion. 

Ber.  Change  it,  change  it : 

Be  not  so  holy-cruel :  love  is  holy ; 
And  my  integrity  ne'er  knew  the  crafts 
That  you  do  charge  men  with  :  Stand  no  more  off, 
But  give  thyself  unto  my  sick  desires, 
Who  then  recover :  say  thou  art  mine,  and  ever 
My  love,  as  it  begins,  shall  so  persever. 

Dia.  1  see,  that  men  make  hopes  in  such  a  war,* 
That  we'll  forsake  ourselves.     Give  me  that  ring. 

'-*  Few  passages  in  Shakespeare  have  been  more  belaboured 
than  this.  To  understand  it,  we  must  bear  in  mind  what  Berlrani 
has  been  doing  and  trying  to  do.  He  has  been  swearing  love  to 
Diana,  and  in  the  strength  of  that  oath  wants  she  should  do  that 
which  would  ruin  her.  This  is  what  she  justly  calls  loving  her 
illf  because  it  is  a  love  that  seeks  to  injure  her.  She  llierclore 
retorts  upon  him,  that  oaths  in  such  a  suit  arc  but  an  adding  of 
perjury  to  lust.  As  to  the  latter  part  of  the  passage,  we  agree 
entirely  wiih  Mr.  Collier,  that  "  these  lines  have  not  been  under 
stood  on  account  of  the  inversion."  The  first  him  refers  to  Jo'v, 
and  tphom,  not  to  iJiis,  but  to  the  second  him  ;  or  rather  whom  and 
the  latter  him  are  correlative.  The  meaning,  then,  at  once  ap 
pears,  if  we  render  the  sentence  thus  :  ••  This  has  no  holding, 
this  will  not  hold,  to  swear  by  Heaven  that  I  will  work  against 
bim,  or  seek  his  hurt,  whom  I  protest  to  love.''  What,  therefore, 
does  she  conclude  ?  why,  that  his  oaihs  are  no  oaths,  but  mere 
mords  and  poor,  uiiscnl  d,  unratified  conditions.  H. 

"*  That  is,  in  such  a  ^Irift  or  contest  as  the  one  in  hand.  The 
original  here  reads,  "  make  ropes  in  such  a  scarre ; "'  wli'.ch  Knigbi 
Bud  Collier  retain,  «iiough  both  suspect  it  lobe  a  corruption.    Sev- 
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Ber.  I'll  lend  it  thee,  my  dear ;  but  have  no  power 
To  give  it  from  lue. 

Dia,  Will  you  not,  my  lord  1 

Ber.  It  is  an  honour  'longing  to  our  house. 
Bequeathed  down  from  many  ancestors ; 
Which  were  the  greatest  obloquy  i'the  world 
In  me  to  lose. 

pia.  Mine  honour's  such  a  nng : 

My  chastity's  the  jewel  of  our  house. 
Bequeathed  down  from  many  ancestors; 
Which  were  the  greatest  obloquy  i'the  world 
In  me  to  lose.     Thus  your  own  proper  wisdom 
Brings  in  the  champion  honour  on  my  part, 
Against  your  vain  assault 

JBer.  Here,  take  my  ring  ; 

My  house,  mine  honour,  yea,  my  life  be  thine. 
And  I'll  be  bid  by  thee. 

Dicu  When  midnight  comes,  knock  at  my  cham- 
ber window: 

eral  corrections  have  been  proposed,  of  which  that  in  the  text  is 
by  far  the  best.  It  was  made  by  Singer,  who  rightly  suggests 
that  toarre,  as  it  was  always  written  by  Shakespeare,  might  easily 
get  turned  by  the  printer  into  scarre.  Yet  we  have  to  own  that 
wtake  hopes  is  not  a  very  Shakespearian  expression :  it  carries  a 
tameness  hardly  to  be  looked  for  in  one  su  apt  to  deal  in  bold, 
tftrong  metaphors.  Which  may  lend  some  weight  to  the  sugges- 
tion that  both  ropes  and  scar  may  be  right,  as  expressing  the 
•trange  means  men  will  resort  to,  to  overcome  great  difliculiics. 
Camden  says  "  scan-  is  a  craggy,  stony  hill  : "  and  Ray  calls  "  a 
tcarre  the  cliff  of  a  rock,"  and  says  it  is  so  used  in  Scarborough 
And  the  word  thus  occurs  in  Drayton's  Poly-Olbion,  Song  27  : 

"  To  fence  her  furthest  point  from  that  rough  Neptune's  rage, 
The  isle  of  Waliiey  lies,  whose  longitude  doth  'swage 
His  fury  when  his  waves  on  Fumess  seem  to  war. 
Whose  crooked  back  is  armed  with  many  a  rugged  scarr 
Against  his  boisl'rous  shocks." 

That  Shakes|>eare  may  have  meant  to  use  tiie  figure  of  ;i  nnn 
framing  a  ladder  of  ropes  to  surmouut  a  steqj,  ras-is^d  cliff,  is  there 
fore  possible,  though  we  can  scarce  think  it  probable.  H. 
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I'll  order  take  1117  mother  shall  not  hear. 
Now  will  I  charge  you  in  the  band  of  truth, 
When  70U  have  conquer'd  my  yet  maiden  bed, 
Reinain  there  but  an  hour,  nor  speak  to  me : 
IVfy  reasons  are  most  strong ;  and  you  shall  know 

them. 
When  back  again  this  ring  shall  be  deliver'd : 
And  on  your  finger,  in  the  night,  I'll  put 
Another  ring ;  that  what  in  time  proceeds 
May  token  to  the  future  our  past  deeds. 
Adieu,  till  then ;  then,  fail  not :  You  have  won 
A  wife  of  me,  though  there  my  hope  be  done. 
Ber.  A  heaven  on  earth  I  have  won,  by  wooing 

thee.  [Exit. 

Dicu  For  which  live  long  to  thank  both  Heaven 

and  me  ! 
You  may  so  in  the  end. — 
My  mother  told  me  just  how  he  would  woo, 
As  if  she  satr  in's  heart :  she  says  all  men 
Have  the  like  oaths :  He  has  sworn  to  marry  me, 
When  his  wife's  dead ;  therefore  I'll  lie  with  him, 
When  I  am  buried.    Since  Frenchmen  are  so  braid,' 

*  Richardson  derives  braid  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  brtK^an^  and 
explains  it  to  mean  hasty,  sudden,  violent.  Mr.  Dyce  accepts  hii 
derivation,  but  thinks  its  meaning  here  to  be  «  violent  in  desire, 
lustful.''  But  the  balance  of  authority  seems  to  be  wiih  Steeveus 
and  Singer,  who  make  it  another  word,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
bredf  and  explain  it  as  meaning  false,  deceitful,  perfidious.  This 
agrees  very  well  with  the  old  character  which  foreign  writers  from 
Tacitus  to  Coleridge  have  generally  set  upon  the  French  as  a 
cation.  And  it  is  noticeable  that  Diana  speaks  as  if  she  had  now 
foand  an  individual  example  of  what  she  considered  a  national 
chafacteristic.  In  The  Winter's  Talc,  Act  iv.  sc.  3,  the  Clown, 
referring  to  Autolycus,  asks,  — <<  Has  he  any  unbraided  wares?  " 
where  unbraided  evidently  means  genuine^  undamaged.  It  is  there 
«hown  in  a  note  that  braced  icaret  meant  false,  deceitful  wares 
To  show  that  the  adjective  is  here  used  in  the  same  sense,  Singer 
quotes  from  a  very  ancient  Carol  for  St.  Stephen's  Day,  where 
Herod  asks  the  saint  who  is  prophesying  the  Saviour's  birth,-* 
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Marry  that  will,  I  live  and  die  a  maid : 

Only  in  this  disguise,  1  think't  no  sin, 

To  cozen  him,  that  would  unjustly  win.  [ESxit, 

SCENE  III.     The  Florentine  Camp. 

Enter  Drench  Envoy ^  French  Gentleman^  and  two  or 
thru  Soldiers. 

Gent.  You  have  not  given  him  hi&  mother's 
letter  ? 

Env,  I  have  deliver'd  it  an  hour  since :  there  is 
something  in*t  that  stings  his  nature,  for  on  thn 
reading  it  he  changM  almost  into  another  man. 

Gmt  He  has  much  worthy  blame  laid  upon  him, 
for  shaking  off  so  good  a  wife,  and  so  sweet  a  lady. 

Env.  Especially  he  hath  incurred  the  everlasting 
displeasure  of  the  king,  who  had  even  tun'd  hi? 
bounty  to  sing  happiness  to  him.  1  will  tell  you  a 
thing,  but  you  shall  let  it  dwell  darkly  with  you. 

Gent  When  you  have  spoken  it,  'tis  dead,  and  I 
am  the  grave  of  it. 

Env.  He  hath  perverted  a  young  gentlewoman 
here  in  Florence,  of  a  most  chaste  renown,  and  tliis 
night  he  fleshes  his  will  in  the  spoil  of  her  honour 
he  hath  given  her  his  monumental  ring,  and  thinks 
himself  made  in  the  unchaste  composition.' 

Gent  Now,  God  delay  our  rebellion :  us  we  are 
ourselves,  what  things  are  we  ! 

Env.  Merely  our  own  traitors:  And  as  in  the 
eommou  course  of  all  treasons,  we  still  see  them 


*Vfhat  eyletb  the,  Slevjm,  art  thou  wood?  or  ihoo  gynnist  to 
brede  f  *'  And  to  the  same  purpose  Steevens  cites  from  Green's 
Never  too  Late,  1616  : 

"  Dian  rose  with  all  her  maids, 
Bliuhiiig  thus  at  Love  his  braids"  ■• 
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reveal  themsekes,  till  they  attain  to  their  abhorr'd 
ends ; '   so  he  that  in  this  action  contrives  agaii^i^ 
his   own    nobility,  in    his   proper  stream    o'erflows 
himself.* 

Gent.  Is  it  not  most  damnable  in  us  to  be 
trumpeters  of  our  unlawful  intents  ?  We  shall  not, 
then,  have  his  company  to-night.  # 

Env.  Not  till  after  midnight ;  for  he  is  dieted  to 

his  hour.  Xi     .>^xi  C  C     "i      ^i 

Gent  That  ttpproaooeS  *apace :  l  would  gladly 
have  him  see  his  company  *  anatomiz'd,  that  he 
might  take  a  measure  of  bis- own  judgments, -jph^lre- 
in  so  curiously  he  had  set  this  counterfeit.* 

Env.  We  will  not  meddle  with  him  till  he  come ; 
for  his  presence  must  be  the  whip  of  the  other. 

Gent.  In  the  mean  time,  what  hear  you  of  these 
wars  ? 

Env.  I  hear  there  is  an-overture  of  peace. 

Gent,  Nay,  I  assure  you,  a  peace  concluded. 

Env.  What  will  count  Rousillon  do,  then  1  will 
he  travel  higher,  or  return  again  into  France  1 

Gent.  I  perceive  by  this  demand  you  are  not 
altogether  of  his  council. 

Env.  'Let  it  be  forbid,  sir !  so  should  I  be  a  great 
deal  of  his  act. 

Gent.  Sir,  his  wife,  some  two  months  since,  fled 


*  This  may  mean,  **  they  are  perpetually  talking  about  the  mis- 
chief they  intend  to  do,  till  they  have  obtained  an  opportunity  of 
doing  it." 

*  That  is,  betrays  his  own  secrets  in  his  talk. 

3  Damnable  for  damnably ;  the  adjective  used  adverbially. 

*  Company  for  companion ;  referring  of  course  to  Parolles. 

^  This  is  a  very  just  and  moral  reason.  Bertram,  by  finding 
how  ill  he  has  judged,  will  be  less  confident  and  more  of)en  to 
admonition.  Counterfeit,  besides  its  ordinary  signification  of  a 
person  pretending  to  be  what  he  is  not,  also  meant  a  picture :  the 
word  ««'<  shows  that  it  is  used  in  both  senses  here. 
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from  his  house :  her  pretence  is  a  pilgrimage  to  St. 
Jaques  le  grand  ;  which  holy  undertaking  with  most 
austere  sanctimony  she  accompUsh'd  ;  and,  there 
residing,  the  tenderness  of  her  nature  became  as  a 
prey  to  her  grief;  in  fine,  made  a  groan  of  her  last 
breath,  and  now  she  sings  in  heaven. 

Enc.  How  is  this  justified  ? 

Gent  The  stranger  part  of  it  by  her  own  letters , 
which  make  her  story  true,  even  to  the  point  of  her 
death  :  her  death  itself,  which  could  not  be  her  office 
to  say,  is  come,  —  was  faithfully  confirm 'd  by  the 
rector  of  the  place. 

Env.  Hath  the  count  all  this  intelligence  ? 

Gent,  Ay,  and  the  particular  confirmations,  point 
from  point,  to  the  full  arming  of  the  verity. 

Env.  I  am  heartily  sorry  that  he'll  be  glad  of 
this. 

Gent  How  mightily,  sometimes,  we  make  ue 
comforts  of  our  losses ! 

Env,  And  how  mightily,  some  other  times,  we 
drown  our  gain  in  tears  !  The  great  dignity,  that 
his  valour  hath  here  acquired  for  him,  shall  at  home 
be  encountered  with  a  shame  as  ample. 

Gint.  The  web  of  our  life  is  of  a  mingled  yarn, 
good  and  ill  together :  our  virtues  would  be  proud, 
if  our  faults  whipp'd  them  not;  and  our  crimes 
would  despair,  if  they  were  not  cherish'd  by  our 
virtues.  — 

Enter  a  Servant. 

flow  now  1   Where's  your  master  ? 

Serv.  He  met  the  duke  in  the  street,  sir,  of  whom 
he  hath  taken  a  solemn  leave :  his  lordship  will 
next  morning  for  France.  The  duke  hath  oiTern' 
him  letters  of  c(  mmendations  fo  the  king. 
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Env.  They  shall  be  no  more  than  needful  there 
if  they  were  more  than  they  can  commend. 

Enter  Bertram. 

CrerU.  They  cannot  be  too  sweet  for  the  king's 
tartness.  Here's  his  lordship  now.  —  How  now,  ray 
lord  !  is't  not  after  midnight  ? 

Ber,  I  have  to-night  despatched  sixteen  businesses, 
a  month's  length  a-piece,  by  an  abstract  of  success : 
I  have  conge'd  with  the  duke,  done  my  adieu  with 
his  nearest,  buried  a  wife,  mourn'd  for  her,  writ  to 
my  lady  mother  I  am  returning,  entertain'd  my  con- 
voy; and  between  these  main  parcels  of  despatch 
effected  many  nicer  needs :  the  last  was  the  great- 
est, but  that  I  have  not  ended  yet. 

Env.  If  the  business  be  of  any  difficulty,  and 
this  morning  your  depanure  hence,  it  requires  haste 
of  your  lordship. 

Bcr.  I  mean  the  business  is  not  ended,  ns  fearing 
to  hear  of  it  hereafter.  But  sliall  we  have  this 
dialogue  between  the  fool  and  the  soldier  ?  •  Come, 
bring  forth  this  counterfeit  module  : '  he  has  deceiv'd 
me,  like  a  double-meaning  prophesier. 

Env,  Bring  him  forth :  [Exeunt  Soldiirs.]  he  has 
sat  in  the  stocks  all  night,  poor  gallant  knave. 

Ber.  No  matter;  his  heels  have  deserv'd  it,  m^ 
Uburping  his  spurs  so  long.     How  does  he  carry 
himself  ? 

Env.  I  have  told  your  lordship  already  ;  the 
Rtocks  carry  him.  But,  to  answer  you  as  you 
would  be  understood,  he  weeps  like  a  WjCnch  that 


*  Mr.  Collier  thinks  thh  probably  refers  to  some  popular  stagv 
performaDce  of  the  lime.  *- 

'  Module  and  modei  were  synonymous.  The  meaning  is,  btiu^ 
f'>rU  this  counterfeit  repretenialion  of  a  soldier. 
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had  shed  her  milk :  he  hath  confess'd  himself  to 
Morgan,  whom  he  supposes  to  be  a  friar,  from  the 
time  of  his  remembrance,  to  this  very  instant  dis- 
aster of  his  setting  i*the  stocks ;  and  what  think  70a 
he  hath  confessed  ? 

Ber.  Nothing  of  me,  has  he  ? 

Env.  His  confession  is  taken,  and  it  shall  be  read 
to  his  face :  if  your  lordship  be  in't,  as  I  be]ie?e 
you  are,  you  must  have  the  patience  to  hear  it 

Re-enter  Soldiers^  with  Parolles. 

Ber.  A  plague  upon  him !  muffled  ?  he  can  sa^ 
nothing  of  me :  hush !  bush  ! 

Gent.  Hoodman '  comes  !  —  Portotartarosscu 

1  Sold,  He  calls  for  the  tortures :  What  will  you 
say  without  'em  ? 

Par.  I  will  confess  what  I  know  without  con- 
straint :  if  ye  pinch  me  like  a  pasty,  I  can  say 
no  more. 

1  Sold,  BosJco  chimurcho. 

Gent.  Bohlihindo  chicurmurco. 

I  Sold.  You  are  a  merciful  general. —  Our  gen 
eral  bids  you  answer  to  what  I  shall  ask  you  out 
of  a  note. 

Par.  And  truly,  as  I  hope  to  live. 
.1  Sold.  **  First  demand  of  him  how  many  horse 
the  duke  is  strong  ?  "  What  say  you  to  that  ? 

Par.  Five  or  six  thousand ;  but  very  weak  and 
unserviceable :  the  troops  are  all  scattered,  and  the 
commanders  very  poor  rogues,  upon  my  reputation 
and  credit,  and  as  I  hope  to  live. 

1  Sold  Shall  I  set  down  your  answer  so  t 

*  The  game  at  blind  man's  bofi*  was  fonnerly  called  Hoodmxn 
blind. 
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Par.  Do ;  I'll  take  the  sacrameut  on*t,  how  and 
which  way  you  will. 

Ber.  All's  one  to  him.  What  a  past-saving  slave 
is  this ! 

Qeni,  Y'are  deceiv'd,  my  lord :  this  is  monsieur 
ParoUes,  the  gallant  militarist,  (that  was  bis  own 
phrase,)  that  had  the  whole  theoric  of  war  in  the 
knot  of  his  scarf,  and  the  practice  in  the  chape*  of 
his  dagger. 

Unw  1  will  never  trust  a  man  again  for  keeping 
Ills  sword  clean ;  nor  believe  he  can  have  every  thing 
in  him  by  wearing  his  apparel  neatly. 

1  Sold.  Well,  that's  set  down. 

Par.  Five  or  six  thousand  horse,  I  said,  —  I 
will  say  true,  —  or  thereabouts,  set  down,  —  for  I'll 
speak  truth. 

Geni,  He's  very  near  the  truth  in  this. 

Btr.  But  I  con  him  no  thanks  for't,*®  in  the 
fidture  he  delivers  it. 

Par,  Poor  rogues,  1  pray  you,  say. 

1  Sold.  Well,  that's  set  down. 

Par.  1  humbly  thank  you,  sir :  a  truth's  a  truth ; 
the  rogues  are  marvellous  poor. 

1  Sold.  "  Demand  of  him,  of  what  strength  they 
are  a-foot."     What  say  you  to  that  t 

Par.  By  my  troth,  sir,  if  I  were  to  Kve  this  pres- 
ent hour,"  I  will  tell  true.  Let  me  see:  Spuria  a 
hundred  and  fifty,  Sebastian  so  many,  Corambus  so 


*  The  chaipt  is  Ihe  catch  or  fastening  of  the  sheath  of  his 
dagger. 

^^  That  is,  I  am  not  beholden  to  him  for  iu  To  eon  thanift 
exactly  answers  to  the  French  tavoir  gr^.  It  is  foond  in  sewral 
writers  of  Shakespeare's  time.  To  con  and  to  ken  are  from  ibo 
Saxoo  cunnan,  to  know,  to  may  or  can,  to  be  able. 

^  Perhaps  we  sboald  read,  « if  1  were  bui  to  I've  this  present 
hour ;  *'  unless  the  blander  be  meant  to  show  the  fright  of  ParoUM. 
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many,  Jaques  so  many ;  Guihian,  Cosmo,  Lod^wieli, 
and  Gratii,  two  hundred  fifty  each;  mine  own  com- 
pany, Chitopher,  Vaumond,  Bent&i,  tw^  hundred 
ahy  each :  so  that  the  muster-file,  rotten  and  soond, 
upon  my  life,  amounts  not  to  fifteen  thousand  poll ; 
half  of  the  which  dare  not  shake  the  snow  from 
off  their  cassocks,"  lest  they  shake  themselves  to 
pieces. 

Ber.  What  shall  be  done  to  him  t 

Gent  Nothing,  but  let  ^him  have  thanks.  De- 
mand of  him  my  condition,  and  what  credit  I  have 
with  the  duke. 

1  Sold.  Well,  that's  set  down.  <'  You  shall  de- 
mand of  him,  whether  one  captain  Dumain  "  be 
i'the  camp,  a  Frenchman ;  what  his  reputation  is 
with  the  duke,  what  his  falour,  honesty,  and  ex- 
pertness  in  wars ;  or  whether  he  thinks  it  were  not 
possible,  with  well-weighing  sums  of  gold,  to  cor- 

*'  Soldier's  clonks  pr  upper  garments.  There  was  a  plebeian 
cassock f  or  gaberdine,  worn  by  country  people,  which  is  carefnlly 
distingnisbed  from  this  by  PTicot  and  his  follower  Cofgrave. 

>'  We  thus  learn  at  last  that  the  French  gentleman's  name  is 
Domain.  We  have  already  seen,  in  Act  iii.  sc.  6,  that  the  French 
Envoy  is  his  brother.  In  the  original  there  is  a  good  deal  of  con- 
fusion, both  in  their  entrances,  and  in  the  prefixes  to  their  speeches. 
We  first  meet  with  them  in  Act  iii.  sc.  l,Mrhere  they  are  introduced 
M  **  the  two  Fpenchroen,"  and  their  prefixes  are  "  French  E.''  and 
**  French  O."  In  the  second  scene  of  the  same  act,  they  are  intro- 
dnled  as  **  two  Gentlemen,"  and  their  prefixes  as  before.  In  the 
sixth  scene  again  they  are  introdoeed  as  <'the  Frenchmen,"  and 
their  prefixes  are  '<  Cap.  E."  and  "  Cap.  G."  In  Act  iv.  sc.  1,  we 
have  **  Enter  one  of  the  Frenchmen,"  dec,  and  his  prefix  is  **  Lord 
E."  And,  finally,  in  the  present  scene  they  are  introduced  as  <<  the 
two  French  Captains,"  and  their  prefixes  again  become  **  Cap.  E." 
and  **  Cap.  G."  We  have  made  their  entrances  and  prefixes  uai- 
form,  setting  down  the  latter  as  they  are  in  the  first  scene  where 
they  appear,  and  have  sometimes  been  not  a  little  puzzled  to  kee(» 
op  their  identity.  In  modern  editions  generally  tliey  are  iaUo* 
duced  as  **  the  two  French  Lords,"  and  distingaisbed  in  the  pre- 
fixes as  "  1  Lord  "  and  "  2  Lord.'*  h 
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nipt  him  to  a  revolt.**     What  say  you  to   this  t 
What  do  you  know  of  it  ? 

Par.  I  beseech  you,  let  me  answer  to  the  partic- 
ular of  the  intergatones  :  Demand  them  singly. 

I  Sold,  Do  you  know  this  captain  Dumain  ? 

Par.  I  know  him  :  he  was  a  botcher's  'prentice 
in  Paris,  from  whence  he  was  whipp'd  for  getting 
the  sheriff's  fooP^  with  child  ;  a  dumb  innocent,  that 
could  not  say  him,  nay. 

[Domain  lifts  up  his  hand  in  anger, 

Ber,  Nay,  by  your  leave,  hold  your  hands; 
though  I  know  his  brains  are  forfeit  to  the  next 
tile  that  falls.** 

1  Sold.  Well,  is  this  captain  in  the  duke  of  F  lor- 
ence's  camp  1 

Par.  Upon  my  knowledge,  he  is,  and  lousy 

Oent.  Nay,  look  not  so  upon  me ;  we  shall  hear 
of  your  lordship  anon. 

1  Sold.  What  is  his  reputation  with  the  duke  ? 

Pear.  The  duke  knows  him  for  no  other  but  a 
poor  officer  of  mine,  and  writ  to  me  this  other  day 
to  turn  him  out  oHhe  band :  I  think  I  have  his  letter 
in  my  pocket. 

1  SoUL  Marry,  well  search. 

Par.  In  good  sadness,  I  do  not  know :  either  it 
IS  there,  or  it  is  upon  a  file,  with  the  duke's  other 
1  tters,  m  my  tent. 

I  Sold.  If  ere  'tis ;  here's  a  paper :  Shall  I  read 
It  to  you  t 

*^  Not  an  MaHowed  fool/'  or  a  fool  by  rrt  and  profession, 
bat  a  natural  fool;  probably  assigned  to  the  sberiff's  care  and 
keeping.  h. 

'•  In  Whitney's  Emblems  there  is  a  story  of  three  women  who 
threw  dice  to  ascertain  which  of  them  should  die  first.  She  who 
lost  affected  to  laugh  at  the  decrees  of  fate,  when  a  tile  suddenly 
falling  put  an  end  to  her  existenee 
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Par.  I  do  not  know  if  it  be  it,  or  no. 

Ber.  Our  interpreter  does  it  well. 

Gent  Excellently. 

1  Sold,  <«  Dian,  the  count's  a  fool,  and  full  of 
gold,"- 

Par.  That  is  not  the  duke's  letter,  sir :  that  is 
an  advertisement  to  a  proper  maid  in  Florence,  one 
Diana,  to  take  heed  of  the  allurement  of  one  count 
Rousillon,  a  foolish  idle  boy,  but,  for  all  that,  very 
ruttish  :  I  pray  you,  sir,  put  it  up  again. 

1  Sold.  Nay,  Til  read  it  first,  by  your  favour. 

Par,  My  meaning  in't,  I  protest,  was  very  hon- 
est in  the  behalf  of  the  maid  ;  for  1  knew  the 
young  count  to  be  a  dangerous  and  lascivious  boy, 
who  is  a  whale  '*  to  virginity,  and  devours  up  all  the 
fry  it  finds. 

Ber,  Damnable,  both-^des  rogue  ! 

1  Sold.  [Reads,]  When  he  swears  oaths,  bid  him  drop 
gold,  and  take  it ; 
After  he  scores,  he  never  pays  the  score : 
Half  won  is  match  well  made ;  match,  and  well  make  it : " 
He  ne'er  pays  after  debts,  take  it  before ; 
And  say  a  soldier,  Dian,  told  thee  this. 
Men  are  to  mell "  with,  boys  are  not  to  kiss : 
For  count  of  this,  the  count's  a  fool,  I  know  it, 
Who  pays  before,  but  not  when  he  does  owe  it 
Tlune,  as  he  vowM  to  thee  in  thine  ear, 

Parolles. 

**  There  is  probably  an  allusion  here  to  the  Story  of  Androm- 
eda in  old  prints,  where  the  monster  is  frequently  represented  as 
a  ufuUe, 

1^  That  is,  a  match  well  made  is  half  won  ;  make  your  match 
therefore,  but  make  it  well. 

'*  The  meaning  of  the  word  mellj  says  Ruddiman,  is  "  to  fight, 
contend,  meddle,  or  have  to  do  with,"  So  in  The  Corpus  Chrir ll 
Play,  acted  at  Coventry : 

'*  And  fayre  young  qwene  herby  doth  dwelle 
Both  fresh  and  gay  upon  to  loke, 
And  a  tall  man  with  her  doth  melUf 
The  way  into  her  chawmer  ryght  tjvyn  ne  toke  " 
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Ber.  He  shall  be  wbipp'd  through  ttM  army  with 
this  rhyme  in's  forehead. 

Env.  This  is  your  devoted  friend,  sir ;  the  mani- 
fold linguist,  and  the  armipotent  soldier. 

Ber,  I  could  endure  any  thing  before  but  a  cat, 
and  now  he's  a  cat  to  me." 

1  Sold,  I  perceive,  sir,  by  our  general's  looks,  we 
shall  be  fain  to  bang  you. 

Par.  My  life,  sir,  in  any  case !  not  that  1  am 
afraid  to  die ;  but  that,  my  offences  being  many,  I 
would  repent  out  the  remainder  of  nature :  Let  me 
live,  sir,  in  a  dungeon,  i'the  stocks,  or  any  where, 
so  I  may  live. 

1  Sold.  We'll  see  what  may  be  done,  so  you 
confess  freely  :  therefore,  once  more  to  this  captain 
Dumain.  You  have  answer'd  to  his  reputation  with 
the  duke,  and  to  his  valour :  What  is  his  honesty  ? 

Par.  He  will  steal,  sir,  an  egg  out  of  a  cloister  :  ^^ 
for  rapes  and  ravishments  he  parallels  Nessus."  He 
professes  not  keeping  of  oaths ;  in  breaking  them 
he  is  stronger  than  Hercules.  He  will  lie,  sir,  with 
such  volubility,  that  you  would  think  truth  were  a 
fool :  drunkenness  is  his  best  viitue ;  for  he  will  be 
swine-drunk ;  and  in  his  sleep  he  does  little  harm, 
save  to  his  bed-clothes  about  him ;  but  they  know 
his  conditions,  and  lay  him  in  straw.  I  have  but 
little  more  to  say,  sir,  of  his  honesty :  he  has  every 
thing  that  an  honest  man  should  not  liave ;  what  an 
honest  man  should  have,  he  has  nothing. 

Gent.  I  begin  to  love  him  for  this. 

Bcr.  For  this  description  of  thine  honesty  ?     A 

^'  For  gome  account  of  sicb  as  "  aie  mad  if  they  behold  a  cat/ 
see  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  iv.  sc.  1.  H. 

*^  That  is,  be  will  steal  any  \h\ug,  however  Unfl'iDg,  from  aoy 
place,  however  ho  y. 

*>  The  Centaur  killed  by  Hercules. 
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pox  upon  him!   for  me  be  is  more  and  more  a 
cat. 

1  8oid.  What  say  you  to  his  expertnesf  in  war  ? 

Par.  Faith,  sir,  he  has  led  the  drum  before  tlie 
English  tragedians,''  —  to  belie  him,  I  will  not,  — 
and  more  of  his  soldiership  1  know  not ;  except,  in 
that  country,  he  had  the  honour  to  be  the  officer  at 
a  place  there  called  Mile  End,"  to  instruct  for  the 
doubling  of  files :  I  would  do  the  man  what  honoar 
I  can,  but  of  this  I  am  not  certain. 

Gent  He  hath  OQt-villain'd  villainy  so  far,  tint 
the  rarity  redeems  him. 

JBer.  A  pox  on  him !  he's  a  cat  stilL 

1  Soid,  His  qualities  being  at  this  poor  price,  I 
need  not  ask  you,  if  gold  will  corrupt  him  to  revolt. 

Par.  Sir,  for  a  quart  d*ecu  **  he  will  sell  the  fee- 
simple  of  his  salvation,  the  inheritance  of  it;  and 
cut  the  entail  from  all  remainders,  and  a  perpetual 
succession  for  it  perpetually. 

I  Sold    What's  his  brother,  the    other   captain 
Dumain  ? 
•   Eruf.  Why  does  he  ask  him  of  me  ! 

I  Sold   What's  bet 

Par.  E'en  a  crow  o'the  same  nest;  not  alto- 
gether so  great  as  the  first  in  goodness,  but  greater 
a  great  deal  in  evil.  He  excels  his  brother  for  a 
coward,  yet  his  brother  is  reputed  one  of  the  best 
that  is :  In  a  retreat  he  outruns  any  lackey ;  marry, 
in  coming  on  he  has  the  cramp. 

■■  In  ShakcBpearc's  time  the  players  usually  went  about  (he 
country  preceded  by  a  drum,  to  give  notice  of  their  arrival  in  any 
town  where  they  wished  to  perform.  U. 

•>  Mile  End  was  the  place  for  public  sports  and  musters. 

»♦  The  fourth  part  of  the  smaller  French  crown,  about  eigirt 
pence.  For  this  use  of  law  terms,  see  The  Merry  Wives  of  Wind 
tor,  Act  iv.  sc.  2,  note  16. 
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I  Sold.  If  your  life  be  saved,  will  you  undertake 
to  betray  the  Florentine  1 

Par,  Ay,  and  the  captain  of  his  horse,  coun 
Rousillon. 

I  SolcL  I'll  whisper  with  the  general,  and  know 
his  pleasure. 

Par.  [Asidt*]  VU  no  more  drumming;  a  plague 
of  all  drums !  Only  to  seem  to  deserve  well,  and 
to  beguile  the  supposition  ^^  of  that  lascivious  young 
boy  the  count,  have  1  run  into  this  danger :  Yet 
who  would  have  suspected  an  ambush  where  1  was 
taken? 

1  Sold.  There  is  no  remedy,  sir,  but  you  must 
die :  The  general  says,  you,  that  have  so  traitorously 
discovered  the  secrets  of  your  army,  and  made  such 
pestiferous  reports  of  men  very  nobly  held,  can  serve 
the  world  for  no  honest  use ;  therefore  you  must 
die.     Gome,  headsman,  off  with  his  head. 

Par.  O  Lord,  sir !  let  me  live,  or  let  me  see  my 
death! 

1  Sold.  That  shall  you  ;  and  take  your  leave  of 
all  your  friends.  [  Unmuffling  him. 

So,  look  about  you  :  Know  you  any  here  ? 

Bcr.  Good  morrow,  noble  captain. 

Env.  God. bless  you,  captain  Parolles. 

Gent.  God  save  you,  noble  captain. 

Env.  Captain,  what  greeting  will  you  to  my  lord 
Lafeu  ?     I  am  for  France. 

GeJit.  Good  captain,  will  you  give  me  a  copy  of 
the  sonnet  you  writ  to  Diana  in  behalf  of  the  count 
Rousillon  ?  an  1  were  not  a  very  coward,  Td  com 
pel  it  of  you ;  but  fare  you  well. 

{Exeunt  all  hut  Parolles  and  1  Soldier 

•  To  deceive  Ihe  opinion. 
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1  Sold.  Tou  are  undone,  captain;  all  lut  your 
scarf,  that  iias  u  knot  on't  yet. 

Par,  Who  cannot  be  crush'd  with  a  plot  ? 

1  80VL  If  you  could  find  out  a  country  where 
but  women  were  that  had  received  so  much  shame, 
you  might  begin  an  impudent  nation.  Fare  ye  well, 
sir ;  I  am  for  France  too :  we  shall  speak  of  you 
there.  [JExtV 

Par.  Yet  am  I  thankful :  if  my  heart  were  great» 
*Twould  burst  at  this.     Captain  I'll  be  no  more ; 
But  I  will  eat  and  drink,  and  sleep  as  soft 
As  captain  shall :  simply  the  thing  I  am 
Shall  make  me  Uve.  Who  knows  himself  a  braggart. 
Let  him  fear  this ;  for  it  will  come  to  pass. 
That  every  braggart  shall  be  found  an  ass. 
Rust,  sword !  cool,  blushes !  and,  Parolles,  live 
Safest  in  shame  !  being  fool'd,  by  foolery  thrive  I 
There's  place  and  means  for  every  man  alive. 
I'll  after  them.  [Eadi 

SCENE   IV.     Florence. 
A  Room  in  the  Widow's  House. 

Enter  Helena,  Widaw^  and  Diana. 

HeL  That  you   may  well  perceive  I  have   not 
wrong'd  you. 
One  of  the  greatest  in  the  Christian  world 
Shall  be  my  surety ;  'fore  whose  throne  'tis  needful^ 
Ere  I  can  perfect  mine  intents,  to  kneel : 
Time  was,  I  did  him  a  desired  office. 
Dear  almost  as  his  life  ;  which  gratitude 
Through  flinty  Tartar's  bosom  would  peep  forth. 
And  answer,  thanks.     I  duly  am  inform'd, 
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His  grace  is  at  Marseilles ; '  to  which  place 
We  have  convenieDt  convoy.     You  must  know, 
I  aia  supposed  dead:  the  army  breaking, 
My  husband  hies  him  home ;  where,  Heaven  aiding 
And  by  the  leave  of  my  good  lord  the  king, 
We'll  be  before  our  welcome. 

Wid,  Gentle  madam, 

You  never  had  a  servant,  to  whose  trust 
Your  business  was  more  welcome. 

HeL  Nor  you,  mistresi 

Ever  a  friend,  whose  thoughts  more  truly  labour 
To  recompense  your  love :  doubt  not,  but  Heaven 
Hath  brought  me  up  to  be  your  daughter's  dower. 
As  it  hath  fated  her  to  be  my  motive 
And  helper  to  a  husband.     But  O,  strange  men ! 
That  can  such  sweet  use  make  of  what  they  hate. 
When  saucy '  trusting  of  the  cozen'd  thoughts 
Defiles  the  pitchy  night !  so  lust  doth  play 
Witli  what  it  loathes,  for  that  which  is  away : 
But  more  of  this  hereafter. — You,  Diana, 
Under  my  poor  instructions  yet  must  suffer 
Something  in  my  behalf. 

Dia.  Let  death  and  honesty 

Go  with  your  impositions,  I  am  yours 
Upon  your  will  to  suffer. 

Hel.  Yet,  I  pray  you,' — ^ 

But  with  the  word,  the  time  will  bring  on  summer. 
When  briers  shall  have  leaves  as  well  as  thorns, 

'  It  appears  that  MarteilUs  was  prooounccd  as  a  word  of  tiirM 
syllables.     In  the  old  copy  it  is  written  Marcella, 

*  Saitey  was  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  wanton, 

*  Blackstone  proposed  to  read,— *<  Vet  I /rat/ you  but  with  the 
word/'  referring,  of  courso^  to  the  word  tujfer.  To  /ray  is  to 
frighten.  There  is  something  of  plausibility  in  this  ;  but,  besides 
that  it  does  not  fadge  very  well  with  what  Diana  has  just  said,  tlie 
sense  runs  clear  enougn,  if  with  Warbnrton  we  luiderstaud  hut  irilh 
vi«.  word  to  mean  in  a  very  short  time.  H. 
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And  be  as  tweet  as  sharp.     We  must  aviaj ; 
Our  waggOQ  is  prepared,  and  time  inyites  us : 
All's  well  that  ends  well :  still  the  fine*s  the  crown ;  ^ 
Whate'er  the  course,  the  end  is  the  renown.  [Ezeuni^ 


SCENE   V.     RousUlon. 
A  Room  in  the  Countess's  Palace. 

Enter  Countess,  Lafeu,  and  Clown. 

Laj\  No,  no,  no ;  your  son  was  misled  with  a 
snipt-taffatu  fellow  there,  whose  villainous  saffron 
would  have  made  all  the  unbak'd  and  doughy  youth 
of  a  nation  in  his  colour :  *  your  daughter-in-law 
had  been  alive  at  this  hour ;  and  your  son  here  at 
home,  more  advanced  by  the  king,  than  by  that  red- 
tail'd  humble-bee  I  speak  of. 

Oixmi,  I  would  I  had  not  known  him !  It  was 
the  death  of  the  most  virtuous  gentlewoman,  that 
ever  nature  had  praise  for  creating :  if  she  had  par- 
taken of  my  flesh,  and  cost  me  the  dearest  groans 
of  a  mother,  I  could  not  have  owed  her  a  more 
rooted  love. 


^  A  translatioa  of  the  common  Latin  proverb,  Fim»  corcnat 
opui.     Of  course  Jine  is  used  in  its  primitive  sense,  for  end, 

*  In  The  Wbter's  Tale,  Act  iv.  sc.  2,  the  Clown  says,—"  I 
must  have  saffron  to  colour  the  warden  pies,"  From  which  it 
appears  that  in  Shakespeare's  time  saffron  was  used  to  colour 
pastry  with.  The  phrase  "  unbaked  and  doughy  youth "  shows 
tJMt  the  same  custom  is  alluded  to  here.  Reference  is  also  had 
to  the  coxcombical  finery,  **  the  scarfs  and  the  bannerets,"  which 
iJus  strutting^  vacuum  cuts  his  dashes  in.  Yellow  was  then  the 
prevailing  colour  in  the  dress  of  such  as  ParoDes,  whose  soul  was 
in  their  clothes.  Various  passages  might  be  cited  in  proof  o( 
this.  Thus  Sir  Philip  Sidney  has  «««q/rron-coloured  coat,"  and  Ben 
Jonson  in  one  of  his  songs  speaks  of  **  ribands,  bells,  and  sa/rond 
lyanen."  The  concluding  part  of  Lafeu's  description  identifier 
nrtf  as  the  colour  of  a  fantastical  coxcomb's  hose  n. 
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haf,  'Twas  a  gt»d  lady,  'twas  a  good  lady :  we 
may  pick  a  thousand  salads,  ere  we  light  on  such 
another  herb. 

Ch,  Indeed,  sir,  she  was  the  sweet-marjoram  of 
the  salad,  or  rather  tlie  herb  of  grace. 

haf.  They  are  not  salad-herbs,  you  knave ;  they 
are  nose-herbs.* 

Clo.  I  am  no  great  Nebuchadnezzar,  sir ;  I  have 
not  mucli  skill  in  grass. 

haf.  Whether  dost  thou  profess  thyself,  a  knave 
or  a  fool  ? 

Clo,  A  fool,  sir,  at  a  woman's  service,  and  a  knave 
at  a  man's. 

Laf,  Your  distinction  ? 

Clo,  I  would  cozen  the  man  of  his  wife,  and  do 
liis  service. 

haf.  So  you  were  a  knave  at  his  service,  in- 
deed. 

Ch,  And  I  would  give  his  wife  my  bauble,'  sir, 
to  do  her  service. 

haf,  I  will  subscribe  for  thee;  thou  art  bot>] 
knave  and  fool. 

Clo,  At  your  service. 

haf.  No,  no,  no. 

Ch,  Why,  sir,  if  I  cannot  serve  you,  I  can  serve 
as  great  a  prince  as  you  are. 

haf.  Who's  that  ?  a  Frenchman  ? 

•  That  is,  herbs  to  be  nvMll  of,  not  herbs  to  be  eaten.  Salad  \% 
not  ia  the  original  copy  :  it  was  supplied  by  Rowe,  and  has  been 
universally  received.  Herb  of  grace,  ia  the  preceding  speech,  is 
rue.  And  in  the  following  speech  the  original  has  gracey  which 
was  also  corrected  into  groMs  by  Rowe.  H. 

'  The  fool's  bauble, sayt  Douce, was  "a  short  stick  ornamented 
at  the  end  with  the  figure  of  a  fool's  head,  or  sometimes  with  that 
of  a  doll  or  puppet.  To  this  instrument  there  was  frequently 
annexed  an  inflated  bladder,  with  which  the  fool  belaboured  those 
who  offended  him,  or  with  whom  he  was  inclined  to  make  sport' 
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do.  Faith,  sir,  a'  has  an  English  name ;  but  his 
phisnomy  is  more  hotter  *  in  France,  than  there. 

Lqf.  What  prince  is  that  ? 

Cb.  The  black  prince,  sir ;  aUaSy  the  prince  of 
darkness ;  aUas,  the  devil. 

Laf.  Hold  thee,  there's  my  purse :  I  give  thee 
not  this  to  suggest  *  thee  from  thy  master  thou  talk- 
est  of;  serve  him  still. 

Ch.  I  am  a  woodland  fellow,  sir,  that  always  loved 
a  great  fire ;  and  the  master  I  speak  of  ever  keeps 
a  good  fire.  But,  sure,  he  is  the  prince  of  the  world ; 
let  his  nobility  remain  in*s  court*  I  am  for  the  house 
with  the  narrow  gate,  which  I  take  to  be  too  little 
for  pomp  to  enter :  some  that  humble  themselves 
may ;  but  the  many  will  be  too  chill  and  tender, 
and  they'll  be  for  the  flowery  way,  that  leads  to  the 
broad  gate,  and  the  great  fire.' 

Lqf.  Go  thy  ways,  I  begin  to  be  a-weary  of 
thee ;  and  I  tell  thee  so  before,  because  I  would  not 
tall  out  with  thee.  Go  thy  ways :  let  my  horses  be 
well  look'd  to,  without  any  tricks. 

Clo.  If  I  put  any  tricks  upon  'em,  sir,  they  shall 
be  jades'  tricks ;  which  are  their  own  right  by  the 
law  of  nature.  [Exit. 

Laf.  A  shrewd  knave,  and  an  unhappy.^ 

Count.    So  a'  is.     My   lord  that's  gone   made 


<  Warbnrton  thought  we  &hoald  tehd  honoured:  but  the  Clown's 
alhisinn  is  double  ;  to  Edward  the  black  prince ^  and  to  the  prinet 
of  darkness.  The  presence  of  Edward  was'  indeed  hot  in  Franee : 
the  other  allusion  is  obvious. 

»  To  tempt. 

<  So  in  Macbeth,  Act  ii.  sc.  3  :  «  That  go  the  primrose  way  to 
ihe  everlasting  bonfire."  h. 

'  Unhappy  was  often  used  for  mitchievonty  and  unhappinesa  ii 
like  manner  for  mischief;  as  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing :  **  She 
hath  often  dream'd  of  unhappiness^  and  wak'd  herself  with  laugh- 
iHgJ*    See  that  piny,  Act  ii.  sc.  1,  note  SI  b 
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himself  mueh  sport  out  of  bim:  by  his  authority 
he  remains  here,  which  he  thinks  is  a  patent  for  liis 
sauciness ;  and,  indeed,  he  lias  no  place,  but  rum 
where  he  will. 

Laf.  I  like  him  well;  'tis  not  amiss.  And  I 
was  about  to  tell  you,  since  I  heard  of  the  ^od 
lady's  death,  and  that  my  lord  your  son  was  upon 
his  return  home,  I  moved  the  king,  my  master,  U^ 
speak  in  the  behalf  of  my  daughter;  which,  in  the 
minority  of  them  both,  his  majesty,  out  of  a  se\(r 
gracious  remembrance,  did  first  propose :  His  liiglv 
ness  hath  promis'd  me  to  do  it :  and,  to  stop  up  the 
displeasure  he  hath  conceived  against  your  son,  there 
is  no  fitter  matter.    How  does  your  ladyship  like  it  ? 

Count.  With  very  much  content,  my  lord ;  and  I 
wish  it  Irappily  effected. 

Laf.  His  highness  comes  post  from  Marseilles, 
of  as  able  body  as  when  he  number'd  thirty :  a'  will 
be  here  to-morrow,  or  I  am  deceived  by  him  that  in 
s«ich  intelligence  hath  seldom  fhil'd. 

Count.  It  rejoices  me  that  I  hope  I  shall  see  kim 
ere  I  die.  I  liave  letters  that  my  son  will  be  here 
to-night :  I  shall  beseech  your  lordship  to  remain 
with  me  till  they  meet  together. 

Laf.  Madam,  I  was  thinking  with  what  manners 
i  might  snfely  be  admitted. 

Count.  You  need  but  plead  your  honourable 
privilege. 

L(rf.  Lady,  of  that  I  have  made  a  bold  charter ; 
but,  I  thank  my  God,  it  holds  yet. 

Reenter  Clown. 

Go.  O,  madam  !  yonder's  my  lord  your  son  with 
1  patch  of  velvet  on's  face :  whether  there  be  a  scar 

•  That  is,  DO  prescribed  course  -,  he  has  the  udbri<H6d  Ubertif 
oi  a  fool 
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under  it,  or  no,  the  velvet  knows ;  but  'tis  a  goodly 
patch  of  velvet :  His  left  cheek  is  a  cheek  of  two 
pile  and  a  lialf,^  but  liis  right  cheek  is  worn  bare. 

X(^.  A  scar  nobly  got,  or  a  noble  scar,  is  a  good 
livery  of  lionour ;  so,  belike,  is  that. 

Cfo.  But  it  is  your  carbonadoed  face.*® 

Laf,  Let  us  go  see  your  son,  I  pray  you :  I  long 
to  talk  with  the  young  poble  soldier. 

Ckh  'Faith,  there's  a  dozen  of  'em,  with  delicate 
fine  hats»  and  most  courteous  feathers,  which  bow 
the  head,  aod  ood  at  every  maiu  [Exexmt. 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  L     Marseilles.     A  Street. 

EnUr  Helena,  Widow,  and  I>iana,  vdih  two 
Attendants. 

HeL  But  this  exceeding  posting,  day  and  night, 
Must  wear  your  spirits  low :  we  cannot  help  it ; 
But,  since  you  have  made  the  days  and  nights  a^ 

one, 
To  wear  your  gentle  limbs  in  my  ai!airs. 
Be  bold,  you  do  so  grow  in  my  requital. 
As  nothing  can  unroot  you.     In  happy  time;  — 

*  Hefemng  to  llie  pile  of  the  velv«t  patch.  See  Measure  fot 
ilfeastire.  Act  i.  sc.  S,  note  3.  n. 

'**  Carbonadoed  is  <<  slashed  over  the  face  id  a  manoer  thai 
fetchetb  the  flesh  with  il;"  metaphorically  from  a  earborutdOf  Oi- 
coUop  of  meat. 
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Enter  a  gentle  Astringer? 

Tills  man  may  help  me  to  his  majesty's  ear,- 

If  he  would  spend  his  power.  —  God  save  you,  sir 

Ast.  And  you. 

Hei  Sir,  I  have  seen  you  in  the  court  of  France 

AsU  I  have  been  sometimes  there. 

HeL  I  do  presume,  sir,  that  you  are  not  fallen 
From  the  report  that  goes  upon  your  goodness ; 
And  therefore,  goaded  with  most  sharp  occasions. 
Which  lay  nice  manners  by,  I  put  you  to 
The  use  of  your  own  virtues,  for  the  which 
I  shall  continue  thankful. 

Ast,  What's  your  will  ? 

Hel  That  it  will  please  you 
To  give  this  poor  petition  to  the  king ; 
And  aid  me  with  that  store  of  power  you  have, 
To  come  into  his  presence. 

Ast.  The  king's  not  here. 

Hel  Not  here,  sir  ? 

Ast.  Not,  indeed 

He  hence  remov'd  last  night,  and  with  more  haste 
Than  is  his  use. 

Wid.  Lord,  how  we  lose  our  pains ! 

.    Hel  All's  well  that  ends  well  yet. 
Though  time  seem  so  adverse,  and  means  unfit.— 
I  do  beseech  you,  whither  is  he  gone  ? 

Ast.  Marry,  as  I  take  it,  to  Rousillon ; 
Whither  I  am  going. 

Hel  I  do  beseech  you,  sir, 


>  That  is,  a  gcntlemaii  faleoner,  called  in  Juliana  Baraet'  Book 
of  Huntyng,  Ostreger,  The  term  is  applied  particularly  to  thosa 
that  keep  goshawks.  Cowel,  in  his  Law  Dictionary,  says  that 
vf^  usually  call  a  falconer  who  keeps  that  kind  of  hawk  ai 
a.%iatringer. 
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Since  you  are  like  to  see  the  king  before  me, 
Commend  the  paper  to  his  gracious  hand ; 
Which,  I  presume,  shall  render  you  no  blamOy 
But  rather  make  you  thank  your  pains  for  it : 
I  will  come  after  you,  with  what  good  speed 
Our  means  will  make  us  means. 

Ast.  This  I'll  do  for  you. 

HeL   And  you  shall   find  yourself  to  be  well 
thank'd, 
Whate'er  falls  more. —  We  must  to  horse  again  :  — 
Go,  go,  provide.  [Exeunt 

SCENE   n.     Rousillon. 
The  Inner  Court  of  the  Countess's  Palace. 

Enter  Chum  and  Parolles. 

Par.  Good  monsieur  Lavatch,'  give  my  lord 
Lafeu  this  letter :  I  have  ere  now,  sir,  been  better 
known  to  you,  when  I  have  held  familiarity  with 
fresher  clothes ;  but  I  am  now,  sir,  muddied  in  for- 
tune's mood,'  and  smell  somewhat  strong  of  her 
strong  displeasure. 

Cb.  Truly,  fortune's  displeasure  is  but  sluttish,  if 
it  smell  so  strong  as  thou  speakest  of:  I  will  hence- 
forth eat  no  fish  of  fortune's  buttering.  Pr'ythee, 
allow  the  wind.^ 

Par.  Nay,  you  need  not  stop  your  nose,  sir :  I 
«pake  but  by  a  metaphor. 

Clo.  Indeed,  sir,  if  your  metaphor  stink,  I  will 
stop  my  nose ;  or  against  any  man's  metaphor. 
Pr'ythee,  get  thee  further. 

*  Perhaps  a  corraption  of  La  Vache. 

'  Fortune^s  mood  is  several  times  used  by  Shakespeare  for  the 
whimsical  caprice  of  fortune. 

*  That  is,  stand  to  the  leeward  of  me. 
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Pat.  Pray  you,  eir,  deliver  me  this  paper. 

do.  Fob !  pr'ythee,  stand  away :  a  paper  from 
fortune's  close-stool  to  give  to  a  nobleman !  Look 
bere  be  comes  bimself. 

Efdtr  Lafeu. 

Here  is  a  pur  of  fortune's,  sir,  or  of  fortune's  cat, 
(but  not  a  musk-cat,)  tbat  bas  fallen  into  tbe  unclean 
fisb-pond  of  her  displeasure,  and,  as  he  says,  is 
muddied  withal :  Pray  you,  sir,  use  the  carp  as  you 
may ;  for  he  looks  like  a  poor,  decayed,  ingenious, 
foolish,  rascally  knave.  I  do  pity  bis  distress  in 
my  smiles  of  comfort,  and  leave  him  to  your  lord- 
ship. [JSxt/  Clown, 

Par.  My  lord,  I  am  a  man  whom  fortune  bath 
cruelly  scratch'd. 

Laf.  And  what  would  you  have  me  to  do  ?  'tis 
loo  late  to  pare  her  nails  now.  Wherein  have  you 
played  tbe  knave  with  fortune,  that  she  should 
scratch  you,  who  of  herself  is  a  good  lady,  and 
would  not  have  knaves  thrive  long  under  her  7 
There's  a  quart  d^ecu  for  you  :  Let  the  justices 
make  you  and  fortune  friends ;  I  am  for  other 
business. 

Par.  I  beseech  your  honour,  to  hear  me  one 
single  word. 

Lqf.  You  beg  a  single  penny  more  :  come,  yoii 
shall  ha't ;  save  your  word. 

Par.  My  name,  my  good  lord,  is  ParoUes. 

Laf.  You  beg  more  than  one  word  then.* — Cox 
my  passion !  give  me  your  band :  —  How  does  youi 
drum? 


4  A  quibble  is  intended  on  the  word  ParoUet,  which  in  Frencl- 
Mgnifien  wordi. 
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Par,  O,  my  good  lord !  you  were  the  firpt  that 
found  me. 

Laf,  Was  I,  in  sooth  ?  and  I  was  the  first  that 
]o8t  thee. 

Par,  It  lies  in  you,  my  lord,  to  bring  me  in 
some  grace,  for  you  did  bring  me  out 

Laf.  Out  upon  thee,  knave  !  dost  thou  put  upon 
me  at  once  both  the  office  of  God  and  the  devil  I 
one  brings  thee  in  grace,  and  the  other  brings  thee 
out.  [Trumpets  sound.'\  The  king's  coming;  I  know 
by  his  trumpets.  —  Sirrah,  inquire  further  after  me: 
1  had  talk  of  you  last  night  Though  you  are  a 
fool  and  a  knave,  you  shall  eat :  go  to,  follow. 

Par,  I  praise  God  for  you.  [Exeunt 

SCENE   III.     The  same. 

A  Room  in  the  Coctntess's  Palace. 

Flourish.    Enter  the  Kino,  Countess,  Lafeu,  Lards 
Gentlemen,  Cruards,  Sfc, 

King,  We  lost  a  jewel  of  her,  and  our  esteem ' 
Was  made  much  poorer  by  it :  but  your  son, 
As  mad  in  folly,  lack'd  the  sense  to  know 
Her  estimation  home.' 

Count,  'Tis  past,  ny  liege; 

And  I  beseech  your  majesty  to  mai  e  it 
Natural  rebellion,  done  i'the  blaze '  of  youth ; 
When  oil  and  fire,  too  strong  for  reason's  force, 
O'erbears  it,  and  burns  on. 

King,  My  honour'd  lady, 

*  That  is,  in  losing  her  we  lost  a  large  portion  of  our  esteem, 
which  she  possessed. 

*  Completely,  in  its  full  extent. 

'  The  old  copy  reads  blcuU,  Theobald  proposed  the  present 
reading. 
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I  have  forgiven  and  forgotten  all ; 

Though  my  revenges  were  high  bent  upon  him, 

And  watch'd  the  time  to  shoot. 

Zqf.  This  I  must  say,  — 

But  first  I  beg  my  pardon,  —  the  young  lord 
Did  to  his  majesty,  his  mother,  and  his  lady. 
Offence  of  mighty  note ;  but  to  himself 
The  greatest  wrong  of  all  :  he  lost  a  wife, 
Whose  beauty  did  astonish  the  survey 
Of  richest  eyes ;  ^  whose  words  all  ears  took  cap- 
tive; 
Whose  dear  perfection,  hearts  that  scom'd  to  serve 
Humbly  call'd  mistress. 

King.  Praising  what  is  lost 

Makes  the   remembrance   dear.  —  Well,  call    him 

hither : 
We  are  reconciled,  and  the  first  view  shall  kill 
All  repetition.* — Let  him  not  ask  our  pardon : 
The  nature  of  his  great  offence  is  dead, 
And  deeper  than  oblivion  do  we  bury 
The  incensing  relics  of  it :  let  him  approach 
A  stranger,  no  offender ;  and  inform  him. 
So  'tis  our  will  he  should. 

Gent.  I  shall  my  liege. 

[Exit  Omtkman, 

King.  What  says  he  to  your  daughter  ?  have  you 
spoke? 

L(xf.  All  that  he  is  hath  reference  to  your  high- 
ness. 


<  So  in  As  You  Like  It :  «  To  have  seeo  much  and  to  have 
oothing,  is  to  have  rich  eyes  and  poor  bands/'  Those  who,  having 
seen  the  greatest  number  of  fair  women,  might  be  said  to  be  the 
"ichett  in  ideas  of  beauty. 

*  That  is,  the  first  inter>iew  shall  put  an  end  to  ail  recolIeclioD 
of  the  past 
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King.  Tbeu  shall  we  hare  a  match.     I  have 
letters  sent  me, 
That  set  him  high  in  fame. 

Enter  Bsktram. 

Laf.  He  looks  well  ou't. 

King.  1  am  not  a  day  of  season,' 
For  thou  mayst  see  a  sunshine  and  a  hail 
In  me  at  once ;  but  to  the  brightest  beams 
Distracted  clouds  give  way :  so  stand  thou  forth ; 
The  tinie  is  fair  again. 

Ber.  My  high-repented  blames. 

Dear  sovereign,  pardon  to  me. 

King.  All  is  whole ; 

Not  one  word  more  of  the  consumed  time. 
Let's  take  the  instant  by  the  forward  top ; 
For  we  are  old,  and  on  our  quick'st  decrees 
The  inaudible  and  noiseless  foot  of  time 
Steals  ere  we  can  affect  them  :  You  remember 
The  daughter  of  this  lord  ? 

Ber.  Admiringly,  my  liege :  at  first 
I  stuck  my  choice  upon  her,  ere  my  heart 
Durst  make  too  bold  a  herald  of  my  tongue  : 
Where  the  impression  of  mine  eye  infixing, 
Contempt  his  scornfiil  perspective  did  lend  me, 
Which  warp'd  the  line  of  every  other  favour ; 
Scom'd  a  fair  colour,  or  expr^ss'd  it  stol'n ; 
FiXtended  or  contracted  all  proportions. 
To  a  most  hideous  object.     Thence  it  came. 
That  she,  whom  all  men  prais'd,  und  whom  myself, 
Since  1  have  lost,  have  lov'd,  was  in  mine  eye 
The  dust  that  did  offend  it. 

King.  Well  excus'd : 

*  That  is.  a  seasonable  day ;  a  mixture  of  sunshine  and  hmll,  of 
mnxet  ynd  summer,  is  unseasonable. 
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That  thou  didst  love  her>  strikes  some  scores  awaj 
From  the  great  compt.  But  love  that  comes  too  latp 
Like  a  remorseful  pardon  slowly  carried, 
To  the  great  sender  turns  a  sour  offence, 
Crying,  that's  good  that's  gone.     Our  rash  faults 
Make  trivial  price  of  serious  things  we  have, 
Not  knowing  them,  until  we  know  their  grave  * 
Oft  our  displeasures,  to  ourselves  unjust. 
Destroy  our  friends,  and  after  weep  their  dust : 
Our  own  love  waking  cries  to  see  what's  done. 
While  shameful  hate  sleeps  out  the  afternoon  J 
Be  this  sweet  Helen's  knell,  and  now  forget  her. 
Send  forth  your  amorous  token  for  fair  Maudlin : 
The  main  consents  are  had  ;  and  here  we'll  stay 
To  see  our  widower's  second  marriage-day. 

Count.    Which    better    than    the    first,  O,  deat 
Heaven,  bless  ! 
Cir,  ere  they  meet,  in  me,  O  nature,  cesse !  • 

Zio/I  Come  on,  my  son,  in  whom  my  house's  name 
Must  be  digested,  give  a  favour  from  you. 
To  sparkle  in  the  spirits  of  my  daughter. 
That  she  may  quickly  come.  —  By  my  old  beard. 
And  every  hair  that's  on't,  Helen,  that's  dead. 
Was  a  sweet  creature ;  such  a  ring  as  this, 
The  last  that  e'er  I  took  her  leave  at  court,* 
I  saw  upon  her  finger. 

Ber.  Hers  it  was  not. 

King.  Now,  pray  you,  let  me  see  it ;  for  mine 
eye, 

^  llUs  obscure  couplet  seems  to  meb  <  ^at  our  love  owokiog 
to  the  worth  of  t'",:  o^t  object  too  late  laments :  our  shameful 
hate  or  dislike  having  slept  out  the  period  when  our  fault  wai 
remediable. 

*  Cesie  is  an  old  form  of  cease ;  retained  here  for  the  sake  oi 
Uie  rhyme.  u. 

•  The  last  time  that  ever  /  took  have  of  her  at  coon. 
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While  I  was  speaking,  oft  was  fastea'd  to't.  — 
This  ring  was  mine ;  and,  when  I  gare  it  Helei* 
I  bade  her,'^  if  bor  fortune  ever  stood 
Necessitied  to  help,  that  bj  this  token 
I  would  relieve  her.     Had  you  that  crafl  to  reave 

her 
Of  what  should  stead  her  most  ? 

Ber.  My  gracious  sovereign* 

llowe'er  it  pleases  you  to  take  it  so, 
The  ring  was  never  hers. 

Coimt.  Son,  on  my  life, 

I  have  seen  her  wear  it ;  and  she  reckon'd  it 
At  ber  Ufe's  rate. 

Lqf.  I  am  sure  I  saw  her  wear  it. 

Ber.    You  are  deceiv'd,   my  lord ;    she    never 
saw  it : 
In  Florence  was  it  from  a  casement  thrown  me  '*~ 
Wrapp'd  in  a  paper,  which  contained  the  name  . 
Of  ber  that  threw  it :  noble  she  was,  and  thought 
I  stood  ingag'd ;  but  when  I  had  subscribed 
To  mine  own  fortune,  and  inform'd  ber  fully, 
I  could  not  answer  in  that  course  of  honour 
As  she  had  made  the  overture,  she  ceas'd. 
In  heavy  satisfaction,  and  would  never 
Receive  tlie  hng  again. 

King.  Plutus  himself. 

That  knows  the  tinct  and  multiplying  medicine,*' 
Hath  not  in  nature's  mystery  more  science. 
Than  I  have  in  tliis  ring :  'twas  mine,  'twas  Ilelen^S) 

10  I  told  her. 

"  JolinsoD  remarks  that  Bertram  stUI  has  too  liitlo  virtae  to 
deserve  Helen.  He  did  not  know  it  was  Helen's  ring,  but  he 
knew  that  he  had  it  not  from  a  window. 

**  The  philosopher's  stone.  Plutus,  the  g^eat  alchymist,  who 
knows  the  secrets  of  the  elixir  and  philoaopher's  stone,  by  which 
the  alchymists  pretended  that  base  metals  might  be  transmuted 
into  gold 
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Whoever  gave  it  you.     Then,  if  you  know 
That  you  are  well  acquainted  with  yourself, 
Confess  'twas  hers,  and  by  what  rough  enforcement 
You  got  it  from  her.  She  call'd  the  saints  to  surety, 
That  she  would  never  put  it  from  her  finger, 
Unless  she  gave  it  to  yourself  in  bed, 
(Where  you  have  never  come,)  or  sent  it  us 
Upon  her  great  disaster. 

Bar.  She  never  saw  it. 

King.  Thou  speak'st  it  fidsely,  as  I  love  mine 
honour ; 
And  mak'st  conjectural  fears  to  come  into  me. 
Which  I  would  fain  shut  out :  If  it  should  prove 
That  thou  art  so  inhuman, — 'twill  not  prove  so;  — 
And  yet  I  know  not :  —  thou  didst  hate  her  deadly, 
And  she  is  dead ;  which  nothing,  but  to  close 
Her  eyes  myself,  could  win  me  to  believe, 
More  than  to  see  this  ring.  —  Take  him  away. — 

[Guards  seize  Bertram. 
My  fore-past  proofs,  howe'er  the  matter  fall, 
Shall  tax  my  fears  of  httle  vanity. 
Having  vainly  fear'd  too  little.*'  —  Away  ivith  him  ' 
We'll  sift  this  matter  further. 

JBer.  If  you  shall  prove 

This  ring  was  ever  hers,  you  shall  as  easy 
Prove  that  I  husbanded  her  bed  in  Florence, 
Whore  yet  slie  never  was.         [Exit  Ber.,  guarded. 

Enter  a  gentle  Astringer. 

King,  I  am  wrapp'd  in  dismal  thinkings. 
Ast.  Gracious  sovereign, 

Whether  I  have  been  to  blame,  or  no,  I  know  n<  t 


*'  The  prooft  which  I  have  already  had  are  sufficient  to  show 
ihat  myfeart  were  not  vain  and  iiratioual.  1  have  unreasonably 
feared  too  Utile 
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Here's  a  petition  from  a  Florentine, 
Who  hath,  for  four  or  five  removes,*^  come  short 
To  tender  it  herself.     I  undertook  it, 
Yanqubh'd  thereto  bj  the  fair  grace  and  speech 
Of  the  poor  suppUant,  who  by  this,  I  know, 
Is  here  attending :  her  business  looks  in  her  . 
With  an  importing  visage ;  and  she  told  me, 
In  a  sweet  verbal  brief,  it  did  concern 
Your  highness  with  herself. 

King.  [Reads.]  Upon  his  many  protestations  to  marry 
me  when  his  wife  was  dead,  I  blush  to  say  it,  he  won  me. 
Now  is  the  count  Rousillon  a  widower:  his  vows  are 
forfeited  to  me,  and  my  honour's  paid  to  him.  He  stole 
firom  Florence,  taking  no  leave,  and  I  follow  him  to  his 
country  for  justice :  Grant  it  me,  O  king!  in  you  it  best 
lies;  otherwise  a  seducer  flourishes,  and  a  poor  maid  is 
undone.  Diana  Capilet. 

Laf.  I  will  buy  me  a  son-in-law  in  a  fair,  and 
toll :  **  for  this.  111  none  of  him. 

King.  The  heavens  have  thought  well  on  thee, 
Lafeu, 
To  bring  forth  this  discovery. —  Seek  these  sifitors :  — 
Go,  speedily,  and  bring  again  the  count. 

[Exeunt  Astringer  and  some  Attendants. 
I  am  afeard,  the  life  of  Helen,  lady. 
Was  foully  snatch'd. 

Count,  Now,  justice  on  the  doers ! 

Re-^nter  Bertram,  guarded. 

King.  I  wonder,  sir,  for  **  wives  are  monsters  to 
you, 

^  Removes  are  Journeys  or  post-stages  ;  the  had  not  been  able 
to  overtake  the  king  on  the  road. 

>*  That  b,  pay  UM  for  him  on  the  purchase.  The  second  folio 
has  for  him  tiitr  tolL  B. 

**  Shakespeare  oAen  ases/or  m  the  sense  of  because.  The  original 
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And  that  you  flj  them  as  you  swear  them  lordship. 
Vet  you  desire  to  marry.  —  What  woman'ft  that  1 

Re-^nter  Astringer^  with  Widow  and  Diaaa. 

Dicu  I  am,  my  lord,  a  wretclied  Florentine, 
Derived  from  the  ancient  Capilet : 
My  suit,  as  I  do  understand,  you  know, 
And  therefore  know  how  far  I  may  be  pitied. 

Wid.  I  am  her  mother,  sir,  whose  age  and  honour 
Both  suffer  under  this  complaint  we  bring, 
And  both  shall  cease,' '  without  your  remedy. 

King,  Come  hither,  count :  Do  you  know  these 
women  ? 

Ber,  My  lord,  I  neither  can,  nor  will  deny 
But  that  1  know  them  :  Do  they  charge  me  further  ? 

Dicu  Why  do  you  look  so  strange  upon  your  wife  1 

Ber,  She's  none  of  mine,  my  lord. 

Dicu  If  you  shall  marry, 

You  give  away  this  hand,  and  that  is  mine  ; 
You  give  away  heaven's  vows,  and  those  are  mine ; 
You  giv^  away  myself,  which  is  known  mine  ; 
For  I  by  vow  am  so  embodied  yours. 
That  she,  which  marries  you,  must  marry  me ; 
Eitiier  both,  or  none. 

Laf.  [To  Bertram.]  Your  reputation  comes  too 
short  for  my  daughter :  you  are  no  husband  for  her. 

Ber.  My  lord,  this  is  a  fond  and  desperate  creature. 
Whom  sometime  I  have  laugh'd  with  :    Let  your 
highness 

Here  reads,— <<  I  wonder,  sir,  Wr,  wives  are  monsters,"  &c.  The 
second  tir  is  evidently  a  misprint,  and  is  genorally  changed  to 
nnct.  Mr.  Collier  took  for  from  a  manascript  correction  in  Lord 
Egerton's  copy  of  the  first  folio.  And  be  rightly  observes  thai 
rtr,  as  formerly  written,  with  a  long  «,  would  be  easily  misprinted 
for  for.^At^  in  the  next  line,  means  as  toon  as.  B. 

'^  Decease,  die. 
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Lay  a  more  noble  thought  upon  mine  honour^ 
Than  for  to  think  that  I  would  sink  it  here. 

JSj^.  Sir,  for  my  thoughts,  you  have  them  ill  to 
friend, 
Fill  your  deeds  gain   them :    Fairer  prove  your 

honour, 
Vhau  in  my  thought  it  lies ! 

Dia.  Good  my  lord. 

Ask  him  upon  his  oath,  if  ^e  does  think 
He  had  not  my  virginity. 

King.  What  say'st  thou  to  her  1 

Ber.  She's  impudent,  my  lord ; 

And  was  a  common  gamester  to  the  camp. 

Dicu  He  does  me  wrong,  my  lord :  if  I  were  so, 
He  might  have  bought  me  at  a  common  price : 
Do  not  believe  him  :  O !  behold  tliis  ring. 
Whose  high  respect,  and  rich  validity,*^ 
Did  lack  a  parallel ;  yet,  for  all  that. 
He  gave  it  to  a  commoner  o'the  camp, 
If  I  be  one. 

Count.  He  blushes,  and  'tis  his :  *' 

Of  six  preceding  ancestors,  that  gem 
Conferr'd  by  testament  to  the  sequent  issue, 
Hath  it  been  ow'd  and  worn.     This  is  his  wife ; 
That  ring's  a  thousand  proofs. 

King.  Methought,  you  said 

You  saw  one  here  in  court  could  witness  it. 

Dicu  I  did,  my  lord,  but  loth  am  to  produce 
So  bad  an  instrument :  his  name's  Parolles. 

Lctf.  I  saw  the  man  to-day,  if  man  he  be. 

King.  Find  him,  and  bring  him  hither. 

Ber.  What  of  him  ? 


••  Thai  is,  value. 

**  The  original  has  hitf  which  Pope  changed  to  his,  and  wa« 
ouooubledly  right.  B. 
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He's  quoted  *°  for  a  most  perfidious  slave, 
With  all  the  spots  o'the  world  tax'd  and  debosh'd, 
Whose  nature  sickens  but  to  speak  a  truth. 
Am  I  or  that,  or  this,  for  what  he'll  utter, 
That  will  speak  any  thing  1 

King.  She  hath  that  ring  of  yours. 

Ber,  I  think  she  has :  certain  it  is,  I  lik'd  her. 
And  boarded  her  i'the  wanton  way  of  youth. 
She  knew  her  distance,  and  did  angle  for  me, 
M-jdding  my  eagerness  with  her  restraint. 
As  all  impediments  in  fancy's  course 
Are  motives  of  more  fancy ;  and,  in  fine, 
Her  infinite  cunning  with  her  modem  grace,^ 
Subdued  me  to  her  rate :  she  got  the  ring, 
And  I  had  that,  which  any  inferior  might . 
At  market-price  have  bought. 

Dia.  1  must  be  patient: 

You  that  have  turn'd  off  a  first  so  tioble  wife 
May  justly  diet  me.**     I  pray  you  yet, 
(Since  you  lack  virtue,  I  will  lose  a  husband,) 
Send  for  your  ring ;  I  will  return  it  home, 
And  give  me  mine  again. 

Ber.  I  have  it  not. 

King.  What  ring  was  yours,  I  pray  you  t 


^  Quote  was  of\en  used  for  note,  observe,  as  in  Hamlel^  —  <'  I 
am  sorry  that  with  better  heed  and  judgment  I  had  not  quoted 
him."  B. 

'*  Shakespeare  frequently  has  modem  in  the  sense  of  common, 
ordinary ;  but  here  it  seems  to  have  the  force  of  youthful,  fresh. 
Thus  Florio :  **  Modemaglie,  modeme  things ;  also  taken  for  young 
wenches."  The  meaning,  however,  may  be,  that  though  ber  beauty 
be  but  common,  yet  her  solicitation  was  such,  so  artfol,  as  to  sub- 
due me.  B. 

"  Diet  appears  to  have  been  sometimes  used  as  syuenymous 
with  fast.  Thus  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Act  ii.  sc. 
1,  Speed  tells  Valentine,— "  You  have  learn'd  to/a«<,  like  one 
that  lakes  diet,"  B. 
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Dku  Sir,  much  like 

The  same  upon  your  finger. 

Bang.  Know  you  this  ring  ?  this  ring  was  his  ?f 

late. 
Di(L  And  this  ¥ras  it  I  gave  him,  being  a-bed. 
Bang*  The  story  then  goes  false,  you  threw  i* 
him 
Out  of  a  casement 

Di€L  I  have  spoke  the  truth. 

Enter  Parolles. 

Bar,  My  lord,  I  do  confess  the  ring  was  hers. 

King.  You  boggle  shrewdly,  every  feather  starts 
you. — 
Is  this  the  man  you  speak  oft 

Dia,  '       Ay,  my  lord. 

King.  Tell  me,  sirrah,  but  tell  me  true,  I  charge 
you. 
Not  fearing  the  displeasure  of  your  master, 
(Which,  on  your  just  proceeding,  I'll  keep  off,) 
By  him,  and  by  this  woman  here,  what  know  you  1 

Par,  So  please  your  majesty,  my  master  hath 
been  an  honourable  gentleman  :  tricks  he  hath  had 
in  him,  which  gentlemen  have. 

King,  Come,  come ;  to  the  purpose :  Did  he 
love  this  woman  7 

Par.  Taith,  «r,  he  did  love  her ;  but  how  \ 

King.  How,  I  pray  you  ? 

Par.  He  Jid  love  her,  sir,  as  a  gentleman  loves 
a  woman. 

King.  How  is  that  1 

Par.  He  lov'd  her,  sir,  and  lov'd  her  not. 

King.  As  thou  art  a  knave,  and  no  knave.*— 
What  an  equivocal  companion  is  diis ! 

Par.  I  am  a  poor  man,  and  at  your  majesty's 
Ronmiand. 
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haf.  He's  a  good  drum,  my  lord,  but  a  naughty 
orator. 

Did.  Do  you  know  he  promis'd  roe  ranrriiige  ? 

Par.  'Faith,  I  know  more  than  I'll  speak. 

King.  But  wilt  thou  not  speak  all  thou  know'st  ? 

Par.  Yes,  so  please  your  majesty.  I  did  go 
between  them,  as  I  said ;  but  more  than  that,  he 
loved  her,  —  for,  indeed,  he  was  mad  for  her,  and 
talk'd  of  Satan,  and  of  limbo,  and  of  furies,  and  I 
know  not  what :  yet  I  was  in  that  credit  with  them 
at  that  time,  that  I  knew  of  their  going  to  bed,  and 
of  other  motions,  as  promising  her  marriage,  and 
things  that  would  derive  me  ill-will  to  speak  of: 
therefore,  I  will  not  speak  what  I  know. 

King.  Thou  hast  spoken  all  already,  unless  thou 
canst  say  they  are  married.  But  thou  art  too  fine  " 
in  thy  evidence;  therefore, stand  aside.  —  This  ring, 
you  say,  was  yours  ? 

Dicu  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

King.  Where  did  you  buy  it  ?  or  who  gave  it 
you  ? 

Dia.  It  was  not  given  me,  nor  did  I  buy'it 

King.  Who  lent  it  you  t 

Dia.  It  was  not  lent  me  neither. 

King.  Where  did  you  find  it,  then  1 

Dia.  I  found  it  not 

King.  If  it  were  yours  by  none  of  these  ways. 
How  could  you  give  it  him  ? 

Dia.  I  never  gave  it  him. 

haf.  This  woman's  an  easy  glove,  my  lord :  she 
goes  off  and  on  at  pleasure. 

King.  This  ring  was  mine:  I  gave  it  his  first 
wife. 

••  Too  full  of  fintftt.  So  in  Bacon's  Apothe^s ;  "  Your 
majesty  was  loo  Jitu  for  my  Lord  Burlei^^h." 
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Did.  It  might   be  jours,  or  hers,   for  aught  I 
know. 

King.  Take  her  away :  I  do  not  like  her  now. 
To  prison  with  her ;  and  away  with  him.  — 
Unless  thou  telPst  me  where  thou  hadst  this  ring. 
Thou  diest  within  this  hour. 

Dia.  I'll  never  tell  you. 

King,  Take  her  away. 

Dia.  I'll  put  in  bail,  my  liege. 

King.    I  think  thee   now  some   common    cus- 
tomer. 

Dia.  By  Jove,  if  ever  I  knew  man,  'twas  you. 

King.  Wherefore  hast  thou  accus'd  him  all  this 
while  ? 

Dia.  Because  he's  guilty,  and  he  is  not  guilty. 
He  knows  I  am  no  maid,  and  he'll  swear  to't : 
I'll  swear  I  am  a  maid,  and  he  knows  not. 
Great  king,  I  am  no  strumpet,  by  my  life ! 
I  am  either  maid,  or  else  this  old  man's  wife. 

[Pointing  to  Lafeu. 

King.  She  does  abuse  our  ears :  To  prison  with 
her! 

Dia.  Good  mother,  fetch  my  bail.  —  [Exit  Wid.] 
Stay,  royal  sir. 
The  jeweller  that  owes  the  ring  is  sent  for, 
And  he  shall  surety  me.     But  for  this  lord, 
Who  hath  abus'd  me,  as  he  knows  himself, 
Though  yet  he  never  harm'd  me,  here  I  'quit  him. 
He  knows  himself  my  bed  he  hath  defil'd, 
And  at  that  time  he  got  hb  wife  with  child ; 
Dead  though    she  be,   she    feels   her  young   one 

kick: 
So,  theie's  my  riddle,  one  that's  dead  is  quirk ; 
And  now  behold  the  meaning. 
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Re-enter  Widow^  with  Helena. 

King.  Is  there  no  exorcist  ** 

Beguiles  the  truer  office  of  mine  eyes  ? 
Is't  real,  that  I  see  t 

HeL  No,  mj  good  lord: 

'Tis  but  the  shadow  of  the  wife  you  see ; 
The  name,  and  not  the  thing. 

Bar.  Both,  both !  O,  pardon ! 

Hel  O !  my  good  lord,  when   I  was  like  this 
maid, 
I  found  you  wondrous  kind.     There  is  your  ring; 
And,  look  you,  here's  your  letter :  this  it  sajrs : 
«*  When  from  my  finger  you  can  get  this  ring. 
And  are  by  me  with  child,"  Sec  —  This  is  done : 
Will  you  be  mine,  now  you  are  doubly  won  1 

Ber.  If  she,  my  liege,  can  make  me  know  this 
clearly, 
111  loFC  her  dearly,  ever,  ever  dearly. 

HeL  If  it  appear  not  plain,  and  prove  untrue. 
Deadly  divorce  step  between  me  and  you ! 
O !  my  dear  mother,  do  I  see  you  living  1 

Lqf.  Mine  eyes  smell  onions,  I  shall  weep  anon. 
—  [To  Parolles.]  Good  Tom  Drum,  lend  me  a 
handkerchief:  so,  I  thank  thee.  Wait  on  me  home, 
I'll  make  sport  with  thee  :  let  thy  courtesies  alone, 
they  are  scurvy  ones. 

King.    Let  us  from  point  to  point  this  story 
know. 
To  make  the  even  truth  in  pleasure  flow.  — 


»*  Exorcist  and  eonfurer  were  synonymoot  in  the  Poet's  time 
Thus  in  Jolius  Cssar :  **  Tboa  like  an  exorcist  hast  confwr'd  ap 
my  moili6ed  spirit/'     And  in  Florio's  Italian  Dictionary,  1598 
'<  Essorcista,  a  coqjurer,  an  exorcist." 
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[To  Diana.]  If  thou  be'st  yet  a  fresh  uncropped 

flower, 
Choose  thou  thy  husband,  and  I'll  pay  thy  dower ; 
For  I  can  guess,  that  by  thy  honest  aid 
Thou  kept'st  a  wife  herself,  thyself  a  maid.  — 
Of  that,  and  all  tlie  progress,  more  and  less, 
Resolvedly  more  leisure  shall  express : 
Ail  yet  seems  well ;  and  if  it  end  so  meet. 
The  bitter  past,  more  welcome  is  the  sweet. 

{Flourish, 

The  king's  a  beggar,  now  the  play  is  done. 
All  is  well  ended,  if  this  suit  be  won. 
That  you  express  content ;  which  we  will  pay, 
With  strife  to  please  you,  day  exceeding  day : 
Ours  be  your  patience,  then,  and  yours  our  parts ; 
Your  gentle  hands  lend  us,  and  take  our  hearts. 

[Exeuni 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. 


The  Tamiico  op  the  Shrew  makes  ihe  eleventh  in  the 
division  of  Comedies  in  the  folio  of  1623,  where  it  was  first  printed ; 
or,  if  there  were  an  earlier  impression,  no  copy  of  it  has  reached 
08.  In  the  original  the  acts  are  distinguished,  but  not  the  scenes. 
And  the  text  is  in  general  so  clear  as  to  leave  little  room  for  crit- 
ical controversy. 

No  certain  contemporary  notice  of  this  play  having  been  dis> 
covered,  we  have  no  external  guide  to  the  probable  date  of  the 
compotf't'on.  So  that  here  we  must  make  the  best  we  can  out  of 
such  judgments  as  come  recommended  to  our  hands.  Malone  at 
first  thought  the  play  was  written  in  1606,  but  this  opinion  did  not 
bold:  he  says, — ''On  a  more  attentive  perusal  of  it,  and  more 
experience  in  our  author's  style  and  manner,  I  am  persuaded  that 
it  was  one  of  his  very  early  productions,  and  near,  in  point  of 
time,  to  The  Comedy  of  Errors,  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  and  The 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona."  Farmer  thought  the  Induction  to 
be  in  the  Poet's  best  manner,  and  a  great  part  of  the  play  in  his 
worst,  or  even  below  it ;  that  more  than  one  hand  was  concerned 
in  it,  and  that  Shakespeare  had  little  to  do  with  any  of  the  scenes 
where  Katharine  and  Petruchio  are  not  engaged.  To  which 
Sleevens  replies,  —  "I  know  not  to  whom  I  could  impute  this 
comedy,  if  Shakespeare  was  not  its  author :  I  think  his  hand  is 
visible. in  almost  every  scene,  though  perhaps  not  so  evidently  as 
in  those  which  pass  between  Katharine  and  Petruchio."  Mr.  Cullier, 
whose  judgment  in  such  matters  is  always  deserving  of  respect, 
was  once  of  the  opinion  that  it  should  be  set  down  to  1606 ;  but 
l<is  later  sentence  is  for  1601,  or  1602.  We  should  attach  more 
weight  to  his  judgment  herein,  had  he  withheld  the  reasons  thereof 
One  of  which  is,  that  in  Hamlet  Shakespeare  used  Bapiista  as  tht 
name  of  a  woman,  but,  before  he  wrote  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew 
had  fouiid  rut  the  mistake.     He  adds, — "The  great  probability 
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is,  that  Hamlet  was  written  at  the  earliest  in  1601,  and  The  Tam 
mg  of  the  Shrew  perhaps  came  from  his  pen  not  very  \oug  afti^r- 
wards/'  The  other  reason  is  as  follows.  In  *<  The  pleasant 
Comedy  of  Patient  Grissill/'  which  was  writlen  by  Dekker,  Chet- 
lie,  and  Haugbton,  in  1599,  one  of  the  persons  says,  —  "1  will 
learn  your  medicines  to  tame  shrews."  In  July,  1602,  Dekker 
received  payment  of  Henslowe  for  a  play  he  was  then  writing, 
entitled  «•  A  Medicine  for  a  curst  Wife."  From  whence  Mr.  Col- 
lier conjectures,  "  that  Shakespeare  produced  his  I'aming  of  the 
Shrew  soon  after  Patient  Grissill  bad  been  brought  upon  the  stage, 
and  as  a  SOI t  of  counterpart  to  it  ]  and  that  Dekker  followed  up  the 
subject  in  the  summer  of  1602  by  his  Medicine  for  a  curst  Wife, 
having  been  incited  by  the  success  of  Shakespeare's  play  at  a 
rival  theatre."  There  is  much  ingenuity,  perhaps  some  force,  in 
these  reasons  ;  but  surely  not  enough  to  stand  against  the  internal 
evidence  of  the  play }  which  is  toi  strong  to  admit  of  the  belief 
that  the  whole  could  have  been  writlen  by  Shakespeare  at  that 
time.  Mr.  UoUier  is  sensible  of  this,  and  ihercfore  supposes  that 
some  parts  of  the  play  must  have  come  from  another  hand  ;  a 
supposition  fur  which  there  is  no  authority,  save  that  the  assigning 
so  late  a  date  renders  it  necessary.  Our  pci suasion,  therefore,  is, 
that  the  best  parts  of  the  play  do  not  relish  much  of  Shakespeare 
as  he  was  at  the  period  in  f|uestiou ;  and  that  none  are  so  bad  but 
they  may  well  enough  have  been  writlen  by  him  several  years 
before.  And  we  should  much  sooner  iliink  he  wrote  it  at  different 
times,  than  Uial  he  had  any  help  in  writing  it  then. 

That  no  certain  conleni)K)rary  notice  of  this  play  should  have 
come  down  to  us,  is  ihe  more  remarkable  forasmuch  as  we  have 
several  such  of  an  earlier  play,  called  The  Taming  of  a  Shrew, 
which  was  6rst  published  in  1594,  again  in  15%,  and  a  third  time 
in  1607.  The  title-page  of  1594  reads  thus  :  "  A  pleasant-con- 
ceited History,  called  The  Taming  of  a  Shrew :  As  it  was  sundry 
times  acted  by  the  right  honourable  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  his 
servants.  Printed  al  London  by  Peter  Short,  and  are  to  l>e  sold 
by  Cuihbert  Burbie  at  his  shop  at  ihe  Royal  Exchange.  1594/' 
Of  this  play  there  arc,  aUo,  three  several  entries  in  the  Slat:*,  ners' 
Itooks  ;  and  Sir  John  llarringlon  in  his  Metamorphosis  of  Ajax, 
1596,  siys,  — "  Read  the  b«  -»k  of  Taming  a  Shrew,  which  hath 
made  a  number  of  us  so  perfect  thai  now  every  one  can  rule  ^a 
shrew  in  our  country,  save  he  that  halh  her."  All  which  argues 
the  play  to  jave  been  popular  enough.  And  Shakespeare  may 
have  taken  ibe  more  |>ains  to  keep  his  play  out  of  print,  and  there* 
^>re  out  of  the  Stationers'  Books,  because  it  was  so  like  one 
already  printed. 

The  old  Taming  of  a  Shrew  evidently  furnished  Shakespeare 
the  plot,  order,  and  incidents  of  his  play,  so  far  as  these  relate  to 
the  Lord,  the  Tuiker,  Pelruchio,  Katharine,  and  the  whole  taming 
process.     The  scene  of  the  first  is  at  Athens,  of  the  other  at 
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Pddua.  both  of  which  are  represented  as  famous  seals  of  learning 
Alphonsus,  an  Athenian  merchant,  has  three  daughters,  Kate, 
Emelia,  and  Phylema.  Aurelias,  son  to  the  duke  of  Sesios,  g-ocs 
in  quest  of  Phylema,  Polidor  of  Emelia  :  as  for  Kate,  she  is  such 
a  terrible  shrew  nobody  seems  likely  to  want  her ;  which  puts  the 
father  upon  taking  an  oath  not  to  admit  any  suitors  to  the  younger, 
till  the  elder  be  disposed  of.  Presently  one  Ferando,  hearing  of 
her  fame,  offers  himself  as  her  lover,  and  proceeds  to  carry  her 
by  storm.  The  wooing,  the  marriage,  the  entertainment  of  the 
bride  at  Ferando's  country  house,  the  passages  with  the  tailor  and 
haberdasher,  the  trip  to  her  father's,  and  Kate's  subdued  and  plirtnt 
behaviour,  all  follow,  in  much  the  same  style  and  strain  as  in 
Shakespeare's  play.  The  underplot,  however,  is  quite  different. 
Anrelius  and  Polidor  do  not  carry  on  their  suits  in  disguise ;  though 
the  former  brings  in  a  merchant  to  personate  his  father,  who  arrives 
in  time  to  discover  the  trick,  and  lets  off  plenty  of  indignation 
thereat.  All  the  parties  being  at  length  married,  the  play  winds 
up  with  a  wager  between  the  three  husbands  respecting  the  obe- 
dience of  their  several  wives,  and  the  tam^d  Kate  reads  her  sistiers 
a  lecture  on  the  virtue  and  sweetness  of  wifely  submission. — The 
persons  and  proceedings' of  the  Induction,  also,  are  much  the  same 
ill  both*,  save  that  in  the  first  Sly  continues  his  remarks  from  time 
to  time  throughout  the  play,  and  finally,  having  drunk  himself  back 
into  insensibility,  is  left  where  he  was  found,  and  upon  awaking 
regards  it  all  as  a  glorious  dream;- whereas  in  Shakespeare  this 
part  is  not  carried  beyond  the  first  act. 

This  close  similarity  of  title,  matter,  and  interest,  shows  that  the 
Poet  had  no  thought  of  concealing  his  obligations  ;  rather,  it  looks 
as  if  he  meant  to  turn  the  popularity  of  the  old  play  to  the  advan- 
tage of  his  company.  Nevertheless,  excepting  a  very  few  lines 
and  phrases  imitated  or  adopted,  the  dialogue,  language,  and  poe- 
try are  all  bis  own :  the  characters,  even  when  partly  borrowed, 
are  wrought  out  into  a  much  more  determinate  and  specific  indi- 
viduality ;  and  the  whole  is  quickened  and  permeated  with  the 
briskness  and  vigour  of  his  genius :  even  in  the  poorest  parts  there 
is  a  clean  evolving  of  the  thought,  an  energetic  directness  of  style, 
and  a  driving  right  straight  at  the  point,  that  lift  it  immeasural>ly 
above  its  model.  So  that  the  thing  is  emphatically  a  new  sul>- 
stance  cast  in  a  borrowed  mould  j  and  that,  too,  with  as  little 
disturbing  as  might  be  of  those  associations  that  would  be  apt  to 
make  it  tell  on  the  receipts  of  the  theatre.  Yet  the  old  play  must 
be  owned  to  have  considerable  merit :  probably  few  of  the  Eng- 
.ish  dramas  then  in  being  should  take  rank  much  before  it :  it  hao 
occasional  blushes  of  genuine  poetry,  some  force  and  skill  of  char- 
acterization, and  a  good  deal  of  sound  stage-effect ;  though,  upon 
the  whole,  the  style  is  very  stiff,  frigid,  pedantic,  and  artificial ; 
and  often,  in  setting  ont  to  be  hnmorons,  it  runs  into  fla.  vulgarit3 
•nd  rapid  common-place. 
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There  is  no  lelling  with  certainty  when  or  by  whom  the  oM 
play  was  written.  Malone  conjectured  it  to  be  the  work  of  Robert 
Greene,  who  died  September  3, 1592,  at  the  house  of  a  poor  shoe- 
maker near  Dowgate.  The  weight  of  probability  bears  strongly 
in  favour  of  Ihat  conjecture.  An  argument  of  no  mean  force  has 
been  drawn  from  the  title-page  to  the  Orlando  Furioso,  which  is 
known  to  have  been  Greene's,  because  it  was  spoken  of  as  such 
by  a  contemporary  writer.  Both  were  anonymous,  were  issued 
the  same  year,  and  by  the  same  publisher ;  and  both  are  called 
histories.  Knight,  aAer  staling  this  point,  asks,^''  Might  not  the 
recent  death  of  Greene,  the  reputation  he  lef\  beliind  him,  the 
unhappy  circumslances  of  his  death,  and  the  remarkable  contro- 
ver%y  between  Nash  and  Harvey,  in  1692,  *  principally  touching 
Robert  Greene,'  have  led  the  bookseller  to  procure  ajid  pubK*h 
these  plays,  if  they  were  both  written  by  him  7  It  is  impossible, 
we  think,  not  to  be  struck  with  the  resemblance  of  these  perform- 
ances, in  the  structure  of  the  verse,  the  excess  of  mythological 
allusion,  the  laboured  finery  intermixed  with  feebleness,  and  the 
occasional  outpouring  of  a  rich  and  gorgeous  fancy."  And  he 
thereupon  quotes  from  the  two  plays  several  passages,  a  compar 
ison  of  which  certainly  goes  to  bear  out  his  view. 

To  our  mind  this  view  has  been  strengthened  by  an  anonymous 
writer  of  our  own  country,  who  has  pointed  out  a  number  of  pas- 
sages in  The  Taming  of  a  Shrew  that  were  evidently  copied  or 
taken  from  Marlowe's  Faustus  and  Tamburlaiue.  From  these  the 
writer  himself  infers  the  pluy  to  have  been  by  Marlowe.  Against 
this  we  could  start  many  arguments ;  but  probably  all  of  them 
would  not  weigh  so  much  with  considerate  readers  as  the  judgment 
of  Mr.  Dyce.  who,  aAer  giving  his  opinion  the  other  way,  remarks 
as  follows  :  "  I  find  enough  in  The  Taming  of  a  Shrew  to  con- 
vince me  that  it  was  the  work  of  some  one  who  had  closely  studied 
Marlowe's  writings,  and  who  frequently  could  not  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  adopt  the  very  words  of  his  favourite  dramatist.  It  is 
quite  possible  thai  he  was  not  always  conscious  of  his  more  trifling 
plagiarisms  from  Marlowe,  — recollections  of  whose  phraseology 
may  have  mingled  imperceptibly  with  the  current  of  bis  thoughts : 
but  the  case  was  certainly  otherwise  when  he  transferred  to  bis 
own  comedy  whole  passages  of  Tamburlaine  or  Faustns." 

Marlowe  was  killed  June  1,  1595.  Of  his  Faustus  the  earliest 
known  edition  was  in  1604.  Henslowe's  Diary  has  several  entries 
concerning  it,  the  earliest  of  which  is  dated  September  30,  1594. 
From  one  of  these  entries  it  appears  that  twenty  shillings  were 
paid  to  Thomas  Dekker,  December  ^,  1597,  for  making  additions 
to  Faustus.  The  play  was  also  entered  in  the  Stationers'  Register 
January  7,  1601.  All  which  seems  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
it  had  not  been  printed  in  159i,  when  The  Taming  of  a  Shrew 
first  came  out.  So  that  the  author  of  the  latter  play,  whoever  be 
might  be,  must  have  had  access  to  the  manuscript  of  Faostud 
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And  as  this  was  probably  written  as  early  as  1588  or  1589,  there 
appears  no  reason  bat  that  the  above-mentioned  plagiarisms  from 
it  may  have  been  made  several  years  before  The  Taming  of  a 
Shrew  came  from  the  press.  The  question,  then,  rises,  who  woald 
be  more  likely  to  have  such  a  freedom  with  Marlowe's  mannscript, 
than  his  admiring  friend  and  fellow-dramatist  Robert  Greene  7 

The  npshot  of  all  this  argument,  so  far  as  regards  our  present 
purpose,  is,  that  Shakespeare's  Taming  of  the  Shrew  may  fume 
been  written  before  Greene's  death. '  If  this  be  granted,  (and  it 
can  scarce  be  denied  that  the  infernal  evidence  makes  strongly  for 
as  early  a  date,)  then  wc  ma}'  not  unfairly  presume  The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew  to  have  been  one  of  the  plays  referred  to  in  Greene's 
*'  Groalsworth  of  Wit,  bought  with  a  million  of  Repentance.'' 
Part  of  the  passage  was  quoted  in  our  lutroduction  to  The  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona ;  but  the  whole  is  so  remarkable,  that  it 
may  well  enough  bear  to  be  quoted  again.  He  is  exhorting  Mar- 
lowe, Lodge,  and.  Peele,  **  those  Gentlemen  his  quondam  acquaint- 
ance, that  spend  their  wits  in  making  plays." 

"  Base-minded  men  all  three  of  you,  if  by  my  misery  ye  be 
not  warned ;  for  unto  none  of  yon,  like  me,  sought  those  burs  to 
cleave ;  those  puppets,  I  mean,  that  speak  from  our  mouths,  those 
antics  gamish'd  in  our  colours.  Is  it  not  strange  that  I  to  whom 
they  all  have  been  beholding,  is  it  not  like  that  you  to  whom  they 
all  have  been  beholding,  shall,  were  ye  in  that  case  that  I  am 
,  now,  be  both  of  them  at  once  forsaken  7  Yes,  trust  them  not ; 
for  there  is  an  upstart  crow  beautified  with  our  feathers,  that,  with 
his  ti^^t  heart  wrapp'd  in  a  player's  Wrfc,  supposes  he  is  as  well 
able  to  bombast  out  a  blank-verse  as  the  best  of  you,  and,  being 
an  absolute  Johannes-fac-totum,  is  in  his  own  conceit  the  only 
Shake-scene  in  a  country.  O!  that  I  might  entreat  your  rare  wits 
to  be  employed  in  more  profitable  courses,  and  let  these  apes  imi- 
tate your  past  excellence,  and  never  more  acquaint  them  with  your 
admired  inventions.  I  know  the  best  husbaud  of  you  all  will  never 
prove  an  usurer,  and  the  kindest  of  them  all  will  never  prove  a 
kind  nurse ;  yet,  whilst  you  may,  seek  you  better  masters;  for  it 
is  pity  men  of  such  rare  wits  should  be  subject  to  tb^  pleasures 
of  such  rude  grooms." 

That  the  <<  upstart  crow"  meant  Shakespeare,  is  on  all  hands 
allowed.  And  the  general  opinion  is,  that  the  second  and  third 
par  s  of  Kmg  Henry  VI.  are  the  plays  in  which  the  Poet  more 
especially  drew  upon  the  labours  of  Greene  and  his  friends.  Yet 
the  originals  of  those  plays  are  not  nearly  so  much  in  Greene's 
manner,  as  the  old  Taming  of  a  Shrew.  This,  to  be  sure,  nowa> 
infers  but  they  were  among  the  writings  meant ;  for  Greene  com- 
plains of  others'  grievances  as  well  as  his  own.  But  the  passage 
quoted  certainly  conveys  the  impression  that  the  writer  had  him- 
self suffered  by  the  purloining  of  his  plumes ;  that  his  own  work 
bad  been  specially  invaded.     In  case  of  those  he  seems  to  have 
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had  .ittle  if  any  cause  to  complain  on  his  own  account,  howevei 
he  mi^t  resent  a  wrong  done  to  bis  friends }  and  it  is  natnraJ  tc 
suspect  that  Shakespeare  had  remodelled  or  appropriated  some 
other  work  in  which  Greene  had  a  stronger  personal  interest,  and 
felt  himself  more  nearly  touched. 

For  our  own  part,  though  we  cannot  quite  say  we  believe  thai 
Shakespeare's  Taming  of  the  Shrew  was  one  of  the  plays  referred 
to  in  The  Groatsworth  of  Wit,  yet  we  have  to  admit  there  are 
some  pretty  strong  reasons  for  believing  so.  And  from  the  eaily 
publication  of  the  older  play  we  are  apt  to  suspect  that  it  may 
have  been  in  a  manner  superseded  on  the  stage  by  Shakespeare's 
in  provement  upon  it }  while  in  turn  the  printing  of  that  may  have 
served  to  discourage  the  acting  of  this.  It  is  to  be  further 
observed  that  Henslowe's  Diary  has  an  entry  showing  that  **  the 
taminge  of  a  shrewe "  was  performed  at  Newinglon  Butts,  June 
11, 1^.  Now  Henslowe  was  notoriously  careless  in  the  form  - 
of  his  accounts.  So  that  if  it  be  not  certain  that  this  entry  related 
to  Shakespeare's  play,  neither  is  it  at  all  improbable  that  such  was 
the  case.  Henslowe's  accounts  at  the  time  in  question  were  of 
performances  by  "  my  lord  admirell  men  and  my  lord  chamberlen 
men."  The  Lord  Admiral  was  the  EaH  of  Nottingham;  the 
Lord  Chamberlain's  men  were  the  company  to  which  Shakespeare 
belonged  :  and  the  title-page  of  the  older  play  in  1594  reads, — 
*  As  it  was  sundry  times  acted  by  the  right  honourable  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke  his  servants ; "  a  company  quite  distinct  from  bolh 
the  former. 

The  most  that  seems  able  to  be  said  against  so  early  a  date  as 
we  have  been  arguing  for,  is,  that  the  play  was  not  mentioned  by 
Meres  in  1598,  and  that  the  express  purpose  of  his  list  would  scarce 
have  allowed  him  to  omit  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  had  it  been 
in  existence  then.  There  is  indeed  much  force  in  this,  as  Mr. 
Collier  observes ;  nor  should  we  well  know  how  to  answer  it  but 
for  the  fact  that  there  was  then  another  play,  twice  printed,  well 
known,  with  almost  the  same  title,  and  therefore  very  liable  to  be 
confounded  with  it.  Besides,  it  were  natural  enough,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances,  for  Meres  himself  to  doubt  whether  Shakespeare  kad 
written  any  such  play,  knowing  there  was  one  of  that  name  that 
be  did  not  write.  But  indeed  nothing  is  plainer  than  that  ther« 
might  be  ever^  so  much  mistaking  between  two  performances  ic 
alike  in  title  and  all  the  main  points  of  stage-effect. 

It  hath  been  already  remarked  how  Shakespeare  varies. from 
his  predecessor  in  the  matter  of  the  underplot.  Here  he  has  been 
traced  to  The  Supposes,  a  play  translated  from  the  Suppositi  of 
Ariosto,  by  Gascoigue,  and  acted  at  Grey's  Inn  in  1566.  TLere 
be  probably  found  the  names  of  Petnichio  and  Licio,  and  learnt 
bow  to  make  I<ucentio  and  Tranio  pass  off  the  Pedant  for  Vin- 
centio.  —  There  is  no  likelihood  that  the  Poet  went  beyond  The 
Taming  of  a  Shrew  for  the  material  of  his  Induction ;  since  al 
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that  any  body  but  himself  coald  have  been  the  anihor  of,  is  to  be 
found  there.  The  main  features  of  this  part^  however,  were  by 
ao  mf'ans  orig^al  in  that  play :  it  is  one  of  the  old  stones  that 
seem  i>  be  always  on  the  gOf  being  told  of  divers  persons  and  at 
sundry  times.  If  it  have  not  travelled  all  round  the  globe,  it  has 
been  to  Arabia,  and  perhaps  was  bom  there ;  as  the  earliest  known 
traces  of  it  are  met  with  in  The  Sleeper  Awakened,  of  the  Thou- 
sand and  One  Nights,  but  suspected  by  Mr.  Lane  not  to  be  a 
genuine  tale.  But  the  most  available  version  of  it  is  in  Goulart'it 
Admirable  and  Memorable  Histories,  translated  by  E.  Grimestone 
b  1607,  though  it  had  appeared  in  English  as  early  as  1670,  in  a 
collection  of  stories  by  Richard  Edwards. 

Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  being  at  Bruxelles,  and 
taking  a  walk  one  night  aAer  supper  with  some  of  his  favourites, 
found  a  certain  artisan  Ijring  drunk  and  sound  asleep  upon  the 
stones.  It  pleased  him  in  this  artisan  to  make  trial  of  the  vanity 
of  our  life,  whereof  he  had  before  discoursed  with  his  familiar 
friends..  He  therefore  caused  the  sleeper  to  be  taken  up  and 
carried  into  his  palace ;  to  be  laid  in  one  of  the  richest  beds ;  a 
rich  night-cap  to  be  given  him ;  his  foul  shirt  to  be  taken  oflT,  and 
one  of  fine  bolland  to  be  put  on  him.  lie  having  digested  his 
'  wine  and  banning  to  awake,  there  came  about  his  bed  pages  and 
grooms  of  the  Duke's  chamber,  who  draw  the  curtains,  make 
many  courtesies,  and  ask  him  if  it  please  him  to  rise,  and  what 
apparel  he  will  put  on  that  day.  This  new  M<msieur,  amazed  at 
such  courtesy,  and  doubting  whether  he  dream  or  wake,  lets  him- 
self be  dressed,  and  led  out  of  the  chamber.  Then  come  noble- 
men who  salute  him  with  all  honour,  and  conduct  him  to  the  mass, 
where  with  great  ceremony  they  give  him  the  book  of  the  Gospel, 
and  Pixe  to  kiss,  as  they  usually  did  to  the  Duke.  Brought  back 
thence  to  the  palace,  be  washes  his  hands,  and  sits  down  at  the 
table  well  furnished.  AAer  dinner,  cards  are  brought  in,  with  a 
great  sum  of  money,  and  he,  a  duke  in  his  own  fancy,  ^lays  with 
the  chief  of  the  court.  This  done,  he  is  taken  to  walk  in  tlie 
garden,  and  to  hunt  the  hare,  and  to  hawk ;  then  back  to  the  pal- 
ace, where  he  sups  in  state.  Candles  being  lighted,  the  music 
strikes  up,  the  tables  are  removed,  and  the  gentlemen  and  ladies 
have  a  dance.  Then  they  play  a  pleasant  comedy,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  banquet  with  store  of  Ipocras  and  precious  wine,  so 
that  he  is  soon  drunk  again,  and  falls  fast  asleep. 

The  critics  have  been  very  warm  and  tmanimous  in  praise  of 
Shakespeare's  Induction,  some,  however,  wondering  and  regretting 
that  he  did  not  keep  it  up  to  the  end  of  the  play,  others  suspect- 
ing that  he  did  so  keep  it  up,  but  that  the  continuation  has  been 
lost.  We  are  otherwise  minded,  being  convinced  that  in  this  as 
in  other  things  the  Poet  was  wiser  than  his  critics.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Induction  was  but  to  start  an  interest  in  the  play }  and 
he  probably  knew  that  such  interest,  once  started,  would  be  raiiiei 
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hindered  than  set  forward  by  any  comings-in  of  other  matter ,  thai 
there  would  he  no  time  to  think  of  Sly  amidst  such  a  whirlwind  of 
oddities  and  whimsicalities  as  he  was  going  to  raise.  Neverthe- 
less, the  regret  in  question  well  approves  the  goodness  of  the 
thing ;  for  the  better  the  thing,  the  more  apt  men  are  to  think 
they  have  not  enough  until  they  have  too  much  of  it. 

As  to  the  Induction  itself,  we  confess  with  Hazlitt,  that  if  forced 
to  give  up  this  or  the  play  we  shduld  he  not  a  little  puzzled  to 
jhoose.  But  then  this,  no  doubt,  is  partly  because  the  play,  though 
abounding  in  well-aimed  theatrical  hits,  is  one  of  comparatively 
little  merit.  The  Induction  is  wonderfully  stuffed  with  meat,  and 
that,  too,  of  the  most  savoury  quality :  the  trect  varied  traiispira- 
lion  of  character  crowded  into  it  is  literally  prodigious  for  so  small 
a  space.  And  yet  how  the  whole  thing  swims  in  a  stream  of  the 
most  racy  and  delicate  humour !  and  therewithal  has  a  light  aerial 
g^race,  touched  occasionally  with  the  richest  colours  of  poetry, 
hovering  over  it ;  all,  together,  making  it  one  of  the  most  expres- 
sive  and  delectable  things  we  shall  any  where  find. 

The  two  plots  of  the  play,  as  Johnson  observes,  are  skilfully 
mterwoven,  so  as  to  give  a  wide  variety  of  comic  incident,  with- 
out running  into  perplexity.  And  such  variety  was  the  more 
needful  here,  forasmuch  as  the  interest  turns  in  a  very  unusual 
degree  upon  the  incidents ;  though  the  thought  and  speech  are 
every  where  sprightly  and  brisk  enough.  For  if  the  dialogue  sel- 
dom rise  to  poetry,  it  never  becomes  vapid  and  flat,  these  being 
qualities  of  which  Shakespeare  was  hardly  capable.  As  to  Bianca 
and  the  proceedings  of  her  suitors,  they  seem  of  little  consequence 
any  way  save  as  helping  to  make  up  an  agreeable  variety  of 
matter.  Bianca  apparently  has  not  force  of  character  enough 
to  do  any  thing  wrong,  else  she  had  probably  been  as  naughty  as 
her  sister.  The  play  indeed  has  little  depth  and  vigour  of  char^ 
acterization  save  what  is  contained  in  Grumio,  Katharine,  and 
Petruchio  ;  these,  especially  the  last,  have  character  enough,  are 
thoroughly  compacted  of  individual  life,  and  are  forcibly  drawn. 

In  Kate  it  was  no  slight  thing  to  reconcile  the  demands  of  truth 
and  of  the  stage  together.  For  by  the  design  of  the  piece  she 
was  to  undergo,  at  least  in  appearance,  an  entire  revolution  of 
character  in  a  very  short  space  of  time ;  such  a  change  as  could 
not  be  supposed  to  proceed  by  the  methods  of  growth :  so  that 
there  was  no  way  but  that  she  must  truly  be  all  the  while  what  she  at 
last  comes  to  appear;  for  it  is  plain  that  so  great  a  transformation 
cnufd  not  be  both  natural  and  real.  Accordingly  her  faults  at  first 
are  cleariy  the  result  of  over-indulgence  rather  than  of  an  ugly 
and  ill-conditioned  nature.  With  a  good  stock  of  reason  and  right 
I'eeling,  nothing  was  wanting  but  a  vigorous  and  resolute  hand  to 
discipline  them  forth  into  action :  by  nature  proud  and  wilful,  as 
well-built  folks  are  apt  to  be,  it  was  for  art  to  bend  her  will,  ir 
which  ease  her  pride  itself  would  tend  to  make  her  go  right ;  and 
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Biiti)  this  is  done/  she  is  perverse,  frowarcl.  aii<l  cross,  and  gels 
somewhat  in  a  habit  of  showing  her  freedom  by  putting  on  iinami- 
ablc  traits.  Thus  her  shrewishness  is  for  the  most  part  assumed, 
yet  with  others  it  passes  for  real,  ahd  so  gets  her  a  bad  name, 
which  she  knows  sh9  does  not  deserve,  and  yet  is  loo  proud  to 
remove  the  occasion  thereof.  Her  worst  conduct  is  towards  her 
sister,  and  that,  too,  at  the  very  time  when  she  rao^t  keenly  feels 
the  evils  such  conduct  is  drawing  upon  ber.  For  education  has 
wrought  with  nature  to  make  ber  crave  the  honours  and  comforts 
of  marriage,  and  her  vexation  at  the  prospect  of  missing  them 
urgrs  her  into  greater  transports  of  petulance,  and  those  transports 
fall  heaviest,  of  course,  upon  her  who  has  what  she  desires.  In 
some  such  way  as  this  a  true  womanhood  oAen  instinctively  chal- 
lenges a  taming  and  subduing  hand ;  thus  it  daret  a  conquering 
power,  because  it  toants  to  be  conquered  :  there  is  many  a  good 
woman  who  will  not  be  ruled  by  her  husband,  if  she  can  help  it, 
yet  will  love  with  all  her  heart  and  respect  with  all  her  soul  the 
husband  that  does  rule  her,  provided  his  government  issue  from  a 
sterling  manhood  ;  that  is,  if  it  be  because  he  loves  her  too  well 
and  too  wisely  to  let  her  have  her  own  way. 

Nowr  all  this  Katharine  has  in  Pelruchio,  whom  Hazlitt  aptly 
describes  as  <•  a  madman  in  his  senses,  a  very  honest  fellow,  who 
hardly  speaks  a  word  of  truth,  and  succeeds  in  all  his  irirks  and 
impostures ;  acting  his  assumed  character  to  the  life,  with  the  most 
fantastical  extravagance,  with  complete  presence  of  mind,  with 
untired  animal  spirits,  and  without  a  particle  of  ill-humour  from 
beginning  to  end.''  His  plan  is,  to  drive  ber  out  of  her  humour 
by  becoming  just  like  her,  only  more  so.  In  pursuance  of  this: 
the  more  wild  and  absurd  his  statements,  the  more  he  insists  upon 
them,  and,  out  of  pure  love  for  her,  will  not  let  her  rest  till  she 
assents  to  them ;  so  that  she  has  no  way  but  to  endorse  his  mad- 
dest assertions,  and  when  she  does  this  his  end  is  accomplished, 
and  he  ceases  to  make  them.  For  she  must  first  be  taught  to  set 
charity  before  knowledge,  love  before  log^c,  and  that  to  live  at 
peace  with  her  husband  is  worth  far  more  than  to  have  the  belter 
of  Iha  in  argument  j  and  with  this  view  he  keeps  saying  things 
that  no  woman  in  her  senses  would  or  could  admit,  but  for  the 
f a(  e  of  such  peace.  In  all  which  he  does  but  make  his  will  stand 
for  reason,  till  ber  will  gives  place  to  reason.  At  Crst,  indeed, 
she  thinks  he  is  what  he  seems,  and  accordingly  neither  loves  nor 
respects  him  }  but  when  she  perceives  that  he  has  but  put  on  this 
character  as  an  offset  and  antidote  to  hers  ;  that  it  proceeds  noway 
from  weakness,  but  from  superabundant  strengtti ;  that  ho  has 
perfect  control  over  it,  and  will  nol  b<!  diverted  from  it,  nor  beaten 
out  of  it,  till  bis  work  is  done ;  then  she  begins  to  rejoice  in  the 
match,  and  to  build  her  heart  upon  him,  willingly  yielding  herself 
to  the  sway  of  his  stout,  manly,  generous  mind 
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Christophkr  Sly,  a  Tinker,  /  ^J^^JUf" 
Hostess,  Huntsmen,  Players,  (  t-^«-,-..-.« 
Page,  and  other  Servant,  )   ^''ductiom. 

Baptista,  a  rich  Gentleman  of  Padua. 
ViKCEiiTio,  an  old  Gentleman  of  Pisa. 
LucKiiTio,  his  Son,  in  love  with  Bianca. 
Petruchio,  a  Gentleman  of  Verona. 
Grkmio,        ?a  •.       .    ■>• 

HORTEI.5,0,  r""""  •»  ^'""'* 

CoRTi'a!'       |8erva„«.toPetrachio. 
A  Pedant,  set  up  to  personate  Vincentio. 

BiVk"  a''"''*'  (  Daughters  to  BapUsta. 
A  Widow. 


Tailor,  Haberdasher,  and  Servants  attending  oa 
Baptista  and  Petruchio. 

SCENE,  sometimes  in  Padua ;  soroetimei  at  Petmehio  t 
HoQte  in  the  Coaatry. 
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INDUCTION. 

SCENE   I.     Before  an  Alehouse  on  a  Heath. 

Enter  Hostess  and  Slt. 

Sly.  I'll  pheese '  you,  in  faith. 

Host,  A  pair  of  stocks,  jou  rogue ! 

Sly,  Y'are  a  baggage  :  the  Sljs  are  no  rogues ; 
look  in  the  chronicles,  we  came  in  with  Richard 
Conqueror.*  Therefore,  paucas  pallabris;  let  the 
world  slide.    Scssa!* 

*  This  word,  variously  'spelt,  feize,  feaze,  fease,  fese,  feese, 
vease,  and  veze,  occurs  io  several  old  writers.  As  in  Ben  Jonson's 
Alch<;mist,  Act  v.  sc.  3 :  <♦  Come,  will  you  quarrel  ?  1  will  feize 
you,  sirrah;''  in  a  note  upon  which  Mr.  Gifford,  a  Wesl-of-Eng- 
land  man,  says  that  in  that  part  of  the  country  ibe  word  means, 
'*  to  beat,  chastise,  or  humble."  This  accords  with  what  Fuller 
says  in  his  Worthies  of  Dorsetshire :  *'  Bishop  Turbervil  recov- 
ered some  lost  lands,  which  Bishop  Voysey  had  I'ezed ; "  and  in 
a  note  upon  vezed  he  explains  it  to  mean,  •^^  driven  atoay,  in  the 
dialect  of  the  West.'*  Likewise  in  Sianyhursi's  translation  of 
Virgil :  **  Feate  away  the  drone  bees  j "  and  again  :  "  We  are 
touz'd,  and  from  Italy  /eaz'd."  And  Skinner  says,  that  ^^ftate^ 
or  ftag,  is  to  lash,  to  beat  with  rods."  We  have  the  word  again 
in  Troilus  and  Cressida,  Act  ii.  sc.  3 :  *<  An  a'  be  proud  with  me, 
I'll  pheete  his  pride  :  let  me  go  to  him."  h. 

•  Knight  says,— "The  tinker  was  right  in  boasting  the  antiquity 
of  his  family,  though  he  did  not  preci!>ely  recollect  the  name  of 
the  Conqueror."  Doubtless  the  name  is  from  the  same  origiual  as 
cor  words  siy  and  tUight.  So  that  there  have  been  Slys  ever 
suce  there  began  to  be  skilful,  cunning  men.  Among  « the  names 
of  the  principal  actors  in  all  Ihese  plays,"  mentioned  in  Vol.  I. 
page  xvi.,  we  have  William  Slye.  The  name  is  said  to  have  been 
common  in  the  Poet's  native  town.  h. 

'  Sttta  is  for  the  Spanish  Cetta ;  meaning,  ctastf  be  quiet.  — 
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Host,  You  will  not  pay  for  the  glasses  you  have 
burst  t  * 

Sly,  No,  not  a  denier :  Go  by,  St.  Jeroniiny ;  * 
go  to  thy  cold  bed,  and  warm  thee. 

Host,  I  know  my  remedy ;  I  must  go  fetch  the 
headborough.'  [Exit. 

Sly,  Third,  or  fourth,  or  fifth  borough,  I'll  an- 
swer him  l^y  law.  FU  not  budge  an  inch,  boy :  let 
him  come,  and  kindly. 

[Lies  down  on  the  ground,  and  falls  asleep 

Wind  Horns.     Enter  a  Lord  from  hunting,  with 
Huntsmen  and  Servants, 

Lord,  Huntsman,  I  charge  thee,  tender  well  my 
hounds : 
Brach  Merriman  —  the  poor  cur  is  emboss'd,' 

PttucoM  paUabrit  is  a  linkerism  for  pocas  pcUahrat^  also  Spanish, 
meaning  few  words.  The  phrase  was  common  in  Shakespeare'n 
time.    Seis  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Act  iii.  sc.  6,  note  1.    R. 

*  Burst  was  anciently  synonymous  with  break,  u. 

*  Thomas  Kyd's  play  entitled  Hieronymo,  or  the  Spanish  Tra- 
gedy, became  a  by-word.  The  phrase,  go  by,  Hieromfmo,  is  often 
quoted  and  sneered  at  by  the  wits  of  Shakespeare's  time.  From 
them  our  tinker  seems'to  have  caught  the  trick,  at  the  same  time 
confoundbg  Jerouimo  with  Su  Jerome.  Such  is  Mr.  Dyce's  ex- 
planation,  which  is  evidently  right  The  original  has,  —  **  Go  by 
S  Jeronimie,  goe  to  thy  cold  bed/'  Slc.  ;  8.  being  then  the  com- 
mon  abbreviation  for  saint,  Monck  Mason,  not  knowing  what  to 
do  with  8,,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  stood  for  says ;  which, 
strange  as  may  seem,  has  been  geuerally  adopted  in  modem 
editions,  and  b  the  Chiswick  among  others.  Knight  thinks  «  the 
tinker  swears  by  St.  Jerome^  calling  him  St.  Jeroniray ; "  which 
might  indeed  pass,  but  that  it  does  not  accord  with  the  common  use 
cf  the  phrase,  as  Mr.  Dyce  has  abundantly  shown.  h. 

'  So  in  all  the  old  copies,  but  generally  changed  in  modern 
editions  to  thirdboroughf  with  a  view,  of  course,  to  make  Sly's 
answer  more  apposite.  The  headborough^  as  the  name  imports, 
was  an  officer  of  the  borough ;  the  thirdborough  was  a  subordi- 
nate answering  pretty  nearly  to  our  constable.  The  mention  of 
the  headborough  puts  Sly  in  mind  of  the  thirdborough,  and  thus 
starts  his  wit  into  play.  H. 

'  EwUtost'd,  says  Philips  ui  his  World  of  Words, « it  a  Una 
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And  couple  Clowder  with  the  deep-mouth'd  brach. 
Saw'st  thou  not,  boy,  how  Silver  made  it  good 
At  the  hedge  corner,  in  the  coldest  fault  ? 
I  would  not  lose  the  dog  fur  twenty  pound. 

1  Hunt.  Why,  Belman  is  as  good  as  he,  my  lord ; 
He  cried  upon  it  at  the  merest  loss, 
And  twice  to-day  pick'd  out  the  dullest  scent : 
Trust  me,  I  take  him  for  the  better  dog. 

Lord.  Thou  art  a  fool :  if  Echo  were  as  fleet, 
I  would  esteem  him  worth  a  dozen  such. 
But  sup  them  well,  and  look  unto  them  all : 
To-morrow  I  intend  to  hunt  again. 

1  Hunt.  I  will,  my  lord. 

Lord.  What's  here  t  one  dead,  or  drunk  ?    See, 
doth  he  breathe  ? 

2  Hunt.  He  breathes,  my  lord :    Were  he  not 

wnrm'd  with  ale, 
This  were  a  bed  but  cold  to  sleep  so  soundly. 
Lord.  O,  monstrous  beast !  how  like  a  swine  he 

lies. 
Grim  death,  how  fouL  and  loathsome  is  thine  image ! 
Sirs,  I  will  practise  on  this  drunken  man. — 
What  think  you,  if  he  were  convey'd  to  bed. 
Wrapped  in  sweet  clothes,  rings  put  upon  his  fingers, 
A  most  delicious  banquet  by  his  bed. 


m  hunting,  when  a  deer  U  to  hard  chased  thai  the  /oams  at  the 
mouth."  Skinner  has  pointed  oat  its  most  probable  derivation 
from  the  Italian  word  Ambascia  or  Ambattia^  which  signifies  diji- 
cuUy  of  breaiJiing  coming  from  excestivfe  fatigue ;  and  which  is 
also  used  metaphorically,  like  the  English  word,  for  voearinett. 
Embott'd  is  used  in  both  these  senses  by  Shakespeare  and  Spen* 
•er^as  well  as  m  the  more  common  and  still  usual  one  of  swelling 
with  protuberances.  Thus  an  embota'd  stag  is  a  distressed  stag 
foaming  and  panting  for  breath,  like  the  brack  or  hound  Merriroan 
in  the  text  —  Brach  originally  signified  a  particular  species  of  dog 
used  for  the  chase.  It  was  a  long-eared  dog,  hunting  by  the 
icent. 
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And  brave  attendants  near  him  when  he  wakes* 
Would  not  the  beggar  then  forget  himself  t 

1  Hunt.  Believe  me,   lord,   I   think  he  cannot 

choose. 

2  Hunt,  It  would  seem  strange  unto  him  when 

he  wak'd. 
LorcL  Even  as  a  flattering  dream,  or  worthless 

fancy. 
Then  take  him  up,  and  manage  well  the  jest :  — 
Carry  him  gently  to  my  fairest  chamber. 
And  hang  it  round  with  all  my  wanton  pictures ; 
Balm  his  foul  head  with  warm  distilled  waters, 
And  bum  sweet  wood  to  make  the  lodging  sweet ; 
Procure  me  music  ready  when  he  wakes. 
To  make  a  dulcet  and  a  heavenly  sound ; 
And  if  he  chance  to  speak,  be  ready  straight. 
And,  with  a  low  submissive  reverence. 
Say,  —  What  is  it  your  honour  will  command  t 
Let  one  attend  him  with  a  silver  basin. 
Full  of  rose-water,  and  bestrew'd  with  flowers ; 
Another  bear  the  ewer,  the  third  a  diaper ; 
And  say,  —  Will't  please  your  lordsliip  cool  your 

hands  ? 
Some  one  be  ready  with  a  costly  suit. 
And  ask  him  what  apparel  he  will  wear ; 
Another  tell  him  of  his  hounds  and  horse, 
And  that  his  lady  mourns  at  his  disease. 
Persuade  him  that  he  hath  been  lunatic; 
And,  when  he  says  he  is — ,  say  that  he  dreamff 
For  he  is  nothing  but  a  mighty  lord. 
This  do,  and  do  it  kindly,*  gentle  sirs : 


•  Kind  was  often  used  for  nature ;  kindly  for  natural  or  i 
'oUy,    See  Much  Ado  about  No^iiin^,  Act  iv.  sc.  1,  note  4. 
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[t  will  be  pastime  passing  excellent, 
[f  it  be  husbanded  with  modesty.' 

1  Hunt  My  lord,  I  warrant  you,  we  will  play 

our  part. 
As  he  shall  think,  by  our  true  diligence. 
He  is  no  less  than  what  we  say  he  is. 

Lord,  Take  him  up  gently,  and  to  bed  with  him ; 
And  each  one  to  his  office  when  he  wakes.  — 

[Slt  is  home  out.     A  trumpet  soundi. 
Sirrah,  go  see  what  trumpet  'tis  that  sounds :  — 

[Exit  Servant. 
Belike,  some  noble  gentleman,  that  means. 
Travelling  some  journey,  to  repose  him  here. — 

Re-enter  Servant, 

How  now  1  who  is  it  ? 

Serv,  An  it  please  your  honour* 

Players  that  offer  service  to  your  lordship. 

Lord,  Bid  them  come  near :  — 

Enter  Players. 

Now,  fellows,  you  are  welcome. 
Players.  We  thank  your  honour. 
Lord,  Do  you  intend  to  stay  with  me  to-night  ? 

2  Play,  So  please  your  lordship  to  accept  our 

Lord,  With  all   my  heart. — This  fellow  I  re- 
member. 
Since  once  he  play'd  a  farmer's  eldest  son :  — 
•Twas  where  you  woo'd  the  gentlewoman  so  well. 
I  have  forgot  your  name ;  but,  sure,  that  part 
Was  aptly  fitted,  and  naturally  performed. 


'  Moderation. 

^^  It  was  in  old  times  customary  for  players  to  travel  in  com- 
panies and  offer  taeir  service  at  great  bouses. 
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1  Play.  I  think  'twas  Soto  that  your    honour 

means." 
Lord.  Tis  very  true :  —  thou  didst  it  excellent  — 
Well,  you  are  come  to  me  in  happy  time ; 
The  rather  tor  I  have  some  sport  in  hand, 
Wherein  your  cunning  can  assist  me  much. 
There  is  a  lord  will  hear  you  play  to-night ; 
But  I  am  doubtful  of  your  modesties, 
Lest,  over-eying  of  his  odd  behaviour, 
(For  yet  his  honour  never  heard  a  play,) 
You  break  into  some  merry  passion. 
And  so  offend  him ;  for  I  tell  you,  sirs, 
If  you  should  smile,  he  grows  impatient. 

I  Play.  Fear  not,  my  lord :  we  can  contain  our- 
selves, 
Were  he  the  veriest  antic  in.  the  world. 

Lord.  Go,  sirrah,  take  them  to  the  buttery,** 
And  give  them  friendly  welcome  every  one  : 
Let  them  want  nothing  that  my  house  affords.  — 

[Exeunt  Servant  and  Players. 
[To  a  Servant.'^  Sirrah,  go  you  to  Bartholmew  my 

page. 
And  see  him  dress'd  in  all  suits  Hke  a  lady : 
That  done,  conduct  him  to  the  drunkard's  chamber, 
And  call  him  — madam,  do  him  obeisance  ; 
Tell  him  from  me,  as  he  will  win  my  love. 
He  bear  himself  with  honorable  action. 
Such  as  he  hath  observ*d  in  nobie  ladies 


"  TIm  old  copy  prefixes  the  name  of  Sinekio  to  Uiis  line,  wbo 
WM  an  aclor  in  ibe  same  company  with  Shakespeare.  Sato  was 
probably  the  name  of  a  character  in  some  play  now  lost. 

*•  Pope  remarks,  in  his  Preface  to  Shakespeare,  that  "  the  tof 
of  the  profession  were  then  mere  players,  not  gentlemen  of  the 
stage }  they  were  led  into  the  buttery,  not  placed  at  the  lord's 
table,  or  the  lady's  toilette."  The  buttery  was  formerly  a  place 
for  all  sorts  of  gastric  refreshments. 
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Unto  tbeir  lords,  by  them  acconiplisbed : 

Such  duty  to  the  drunkard  let  him  do, 

With  soft  low  tongue,  and  lowly  courtesy ; 

And  say,  —  What  is't  your  honour  will  command. 

Wherein  your  lady  and  your  humble  wife 

May  show  her  duty,  and  make  known  her  love  ? 

And  then,  with  kind  embracements,  tempting  kisse> 

And  with  declining  head  into  his  bosom. 

Bid  him  shed  tears,  as  being  overjoy'd 

To  see  her  noble  lord  restor'd  to  health, 

Who  for  this  seven  years  hath  esteemed  him 

No  better  than  a  poor  and  loathsome  beggar. 

And  if  the  boy  have  not  a  woman's  gift. 

To  rain  a  shower  of  commanded  tears. 

An  onion  will  do  well  for  such  a  shift ; 

Which,  in  a  napkin  being  close  convey'd, 

Shall  in  despite  enforce  a  watery  eye. 

See  this  despatch'd  with  all  the  haste  thou  canst ; 

Anon  I'll  give  thee  more  instructions.      [Exit  Serv. 

I  know  the  boy  will  well  usurp  the  grace, 

Voice,  gait,  and  action  of  a  gentlewoman : 

I  long  to  hear  him  call  the  drunkard  husband ; 

And  how  my  men  will  stay  themselves  from  laughter, 

When  they  do  homage  to  this  simple  peasant. 

[*11  in  to  counsel  them :  haply,  my  presence 

May  well  abate  the  over-merry  spleen. 

Which  otherwise  would  grow  into  extremes* 

[Exeunt 
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SCENE  n. 

A  Bedchamber  in  the  Lord's  House. 

JSlt  is  discovered  in  a  rich  night-gown,  with  Attend" 
ants ;  some  with  apparel,  others  with  hasin,  ewer, 
and  other  appurtenances.  Enter  Lord,  dressed  b'ke 
a  Servant.^ 

Sly,  For  God's  sake,  a  pot  of  s*na]l  ale. 

1  Serv.  WilFt  please  your  lordship  drink  n  cup 

of  sack? 

2  Serv.  Wiirt  please  your  honour  taste  of  these 

conserves  ? 

3  Serv.  What  raiment  will  your  honour  wear  to- 
day? 

Sly.  I  am  Christophero  Sly  ;  call  not  me  —  hon- 
our, nor  lordship:  I  ne'er  drank  sack  in  my  life; 
and  if  you  give  me  any  conserves,  give  me  con- 
serves of  beef.  Ne'er  ask  me  what  raiment  I'll 
wear ;  for  I  have  no  more  doublets  than  backs,  no 
more  stockings  than  legs,  nor  no  more  shoes  than 
feet;  nay,  sometime,  more  feet  than  shoes,  or  such 
shoes  as  my  toes  look  through  the  over-leather. 

Lord    f lenven  i  eas  \  this  idle  humour  in  your 
h(  nour ! 
O,  that  a  mighty  man  of  such  descent, 
Of  such  possessions,  and  so  high  esteem, 
Should  be  infused  with  so  foul  a  spirit ! 

Sly.  What !  would  you  make  me  mad  t  Am 
not   I   Christopher  Sly,  old  Sly's  son  of   Burton 


1  From  the  originaJ  stage  direction,  it  appears  that  Sly  and  the 
other  persons  of  the  Induction  were  to  be  exhibited  here,  and 
daring  the  reoresentatton  of  the  comedy,  in  a  balcony  above  the 
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heath ; '  by  birth  a  pedler,  by  education  a  card- 
maker,  by  transmutation  a  bear-herd,'  and  now  by 
present  profession  a  tinker  ?  Ask  Marian  Hacket, 
the  fat  ale-wife  of  Wincot,*  if  she  know  me  not : 
if  she  say  I  am  not  fourteen  pence  on  the  score 
for  sheer  ale,  score  me  up  for  the  lyingest  knare 
in  Christendom.  Wliat !  I  am  not  bestraught :  * 
Here's  — 

1  Serv.  O !  this  it  is  that  makes  your  lady  mourn. 

2  8erv.  O !  this  it  is  that  makes  your  servants 

droop. 
Lord.  Hence  comes  it  that  your  kindred  shun 

your  house. 
As  beaten  hence  by  your  strange  lunacy. 
O,  noble  lord  !  bethink  thee  of  thy  birth ; 
Call  home  thy  ancient  thoughts  from  banishment. 
And  banish  hence  these  abject  lowly  dreams : 
Look  how  thy  servants  do  attend  on  thee. 
Each  in  his  office  ready  at  thy  beck. 
Wilt  thou  have  music  ?  hark !  Apollo  plays, 

[Music, 
And  twenty  caged  nightingales  do  sing : 
Or  wilt  thou  sleep  ?  we'll  have  thee  to  a  couch, 

'  Barton-on-the-bealh  wax  the  oame  of  a  small  village  in  War 
wicksbire,  and  is,  no  doubt,  the  place  referred  to  here.  H. 

*  That  is,  bear-ward ;  one  who  kept  bears  for  baiting.        H. 

4  WUnecotUf  says  Warton,  is  a  village  in  Warwickshire,  with 
which  Shakespeare  was  well  acquainted,  near  Stratford.  The 
bouse  kept  by  our  genial  hostess  still  remains,  but  is  at  present  a 
mill. 

*  Bestraught  is  an  old  word  for  dUtraeted.  Thus  in  A  Soug 
to  the  Lute,  given  in  Percy's  Reliques  from  the  Paradise  of  Dainty 
Devises,  ld96  : 

<'  Betftrawghted  heads  relyef  hath  founde. 
By  musickes  pleasaunte  swete  delightes.^' 
And  in  Holland's  Aramianus  :  "  Some  among  them,  of  the  baser 
sort,  having  their  wits  and  senees  dulled  by  continuall  drunkennesse, 
are  ravished  and  bestraught  with  wild  and  wandering  cogita- 
tioBs"  H 
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Softer  and  sweeter  than  the  histful  bed 

On  purpose  trimm'd  up  for  Semiriunis. 

Saj  thou  wilt  walk,  we  will  bestrew  the  ground : 

Or  wilt  thou  ride  1  thy  horses  shall  be  trapp'd, 

Their  harness  studded  all  with  gold  and  pearl. 

Doflt  thou   love   hawking?    thou   hast  hawks  wili 

soar 
Above  the  morning  lark  :  or  wilt  thou  hunt  ? 
Thy  hounds  shall  make  the  welkin  answer  them, 
And  fetch  shrill  echoes  from  the  hollow  earth. 

1  Serv.  Say  thou  wilt  course,  thy  greyhounds  arc 

OS  swift 
As  breathed  stags,  ay,  fleeter  than  the  roe. 

2  Serv.  Dost  thou  love  pictures  ?   we  will  fetch 

thee  straight 
Adonis  painted  by  a  running  brook, 
And  Cytherea  all  in  sedges  hid,  ' 
Which  seem  to  move  and  wanton  with  her  breath, 
Rven  as  the  waving  sedges  play  with  wind. 

Lard.  Well  show  thee  lo,  as  she  was  a  maid, 
And  how  she  was  beguiled  and  surprised. 
As  lively  painted  as  tlie  deed  was  done. 

3  Serv.  Or  Daphne   roaming  through  a  thorny 

wood, 
Scratching  her  legs  that  one  shall  swear  she  bleeds ; 
And  at  that  sight  shall  sad  Apollo  weep. 
So  workmanly  the  blood  and  tears  are  drawn. 

Lord.  Thou  art  a  lord,  and  notlii  ng  but  a  lord : 
Thou  hast  a  lady,  far  more  beautiful 
Than  any  woman  in  this  waning  age. 

I  Serv.  And,  till  the  tears  that  she  hath  shed  fcif 
thee, 
Like  envious  floods,  o'erran  her  lovely  face, 
Blie  was  the  fairest  creature  in  the  world; 
And  yet  she  is  inferior  to  none. 
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8kg.  Am  I  a  lord,  and  ha^e  I  such  a  ladj  t 
Or  do  I  dream  ?  or  have  I  dream'd  tili  now  1 
I  do  not  sleep ;  I  see,  I  hear,  I  speak : 
I  smell  sweet  savours,  and  I  feel  soft  things :  — > 
Upon  my  tiie,  I  am  a  lord,  indeed ; 
And  not  a  tinker,  nor  Christopher  Sly.  — 
Well,  bring  our  lady  hither  to  our  sight ; 
And  once  again,  a  pot  o'the  smallest  ale. 

2  8erv,   WiJl't  please  your  mightiness  to  wash 

your  hands  1 

\8crv(mts  present  an  ewer,  basin,  and  nafldn. 
O,  how  we  joy  to  see  your  wit  restor'd  ! 
O,  that  once  more  you  knew  hut  what  you  are ! 
These  fifteen  years  you  have  been  in  a  dream ; 
Or,  when  you  wak'd,  so  wak'd  as  if  you  slept. 
Sly.  These  fifteen  years !   by  my  fny,*  a  goodly 

nap. 
But  did  1  uever  speak,  of  all  that  time  t 

I  Scrv.  O  !  yes,  my  lord,  but  very  idle  words ;  — 
For  though  you  lay  here  in  this  goodly  chamber, 
Yet  would  you  say,  ye  were  beaten  out  of  door ; 
And  rail  upon  the  hostess  of  the  house. 
And  say,  you  would  present  her  at  the  leet,' 
Because  she  brought  stone  jugs  and  no  seal'd  quarts. 
Sometimes  you  would  call  out  for  Cicely  Hacket. 
Sly.  Ay,  the  woman's  maid  of  the  house. 

3  Serv.   Why,  sir,  you   know  no  house,  nor  no 

such  maid. 
Nor  nc  such  men  as  you  have  reckoned  up,  — 

**  According  to  some  old  aathonties,  Sly  here  uses  a  very  lady* 
bke  imprecation.  Thus  Cooper :  "  By  my  fay,  used  only  of 
women/'     It  is  merbly  a  diminutive  of  by  my  faith. 

'  That  is,  at  the  Court  Leet,  where  it  was  usual  to  present  such 
■tetters,  a^  appears  from  Kitchen  on  Courts :  "  Also  if  tiplers 
•dl  by  eupg  and  <  kbes,  «r  meantrtM  sealed  or  not  sealed,  is  in- 
miirablo  " 
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As  Stephen  Sly,  and  old  John  Naps  o'  the  Green, 
And  Peter  Turf,  and  Henry  Pimpemell ; 
And  twenty  more  such  names  and  men  as  these, 
Which  never  were,  nor  no  man  ever  saw. 

Sly.  Now,  Lord  be  thanked  for  my  good  amends ! 

Ail  Amen. 

Sly.  I  thank  thee ;  thou  shalt  not  lose  by  it. 

Enter  the  Page,  as  a  lady,  with  Attendants. 

Page.  How  fares  my  noble  lord  ? 
Sly.  Marry,  I  fare  well ;  for  here  is  cheer  enough. 
Where  is  my  wife  ? 

Page.  Here,  noble  lord  :  What  is  thy  will  with 

her  ? 
Sly.  Are  you  my  wife,  and  will  not  call  me  hus- 
band? 
My  men  should  call  me  lord :  I  am  your  g(»odman. 
Page.  My  husband  and  my  lord,  my  lord  and 
husband ; 
I  am  your  wife  in  all  obedience. 

Sly.  I  know  it  well:  —  What  must  I  call  her? 

Lord.  Madam. 

Sly.  AlVe  madam,  or  .Toan  madam  ? 

Lord.   Madam,  and  nothing  else :   so  lords  call 

ladies. 
Sly.  Madam  wife,  they  say  that  I  have  dream'd, 
And  slept  above  some  fifteen  year  or   more. 

Page.  Ay,  and  the  time  seems  thirty  unto  me ; 
Being  all  this  time  abandon'd  from  your  bed. 
Sly.   'Tis  much.  —  Servants,  leave  me  and  her 
alone.  — 
Madam,  undress  you,  and  come  now  to  bed. 

*  Blackstone  proposes  to  read,  **  old  John  Naps  o'Uie  Oreen.- 
Probably  there  is  an  allusion  to  some  place  in  Warwickshire,  tbaa 
known  by  the  name  of  Greece."  H. 
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Page.  Thrice  noble  lord,  let  me  entreat  of  you 
To  pardon  me  jet  for  a  night  or  two ; 
Or,  if  not  so,  until  the  sun  be  set ; 
For  your  physicians  have  expressly  charg'd, 
In  peril  to  incur  your  former  malady, 
That  I  should  yet  absent  me  from  your  bed : 
I  hope  this  reason  stands  for  my  excuse. 

Sly.  Ay,  it  stands  so,  that  I  may  hardly  tarry  so 
long.  But  I  would  be  loth  to  fall  into  my  dreams 
again  ;  I  will  therefore  tarry,  in  despite  of  the  flesh 
and  the  blood. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv,  Your  honour's  players,  hearing  your  amend- 
ment, 
Are  come  to  play  a  pleasant  comedy ; 
For  so  your  doctors  hold  it  very  meet. 
Seeing  too  much  sadness  hath  congeal'd  your  blood, 
And  melancholy  is  the  nurse  of  frenzy : 
Therefore,  they  thought  it  good  you  hear  a  play. 
And  frame  your  mind  to  mirth  and  merriment, 
Which  bars  a  thousand  harms,  and  lengthens  life. 

Sly.  Marry,  I  will  let  them  play  it.  Is  not  a 
commonty'  a  Christmas  gambol,  or  a  tumbUng 
trick  ? 

Page.  No,  my  good  lord ;  it  is  more  pleasing  stuff. 

Sly.  What,  household  stuff  7 

Page.  It  is  a  kind  of  history. 

Sly.  Well,  we'll  see't :  Come,  madam  wife,  sit 
by  my  side,  and  let  the  world  slip ;  we  shall  ne'er 
be  younger.  [They  sit  down' 

*  For  comedy. 
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ACT  L 

SCENE  1.     Padaa.     A  public  Place. 

Enter  Lucentio  and  Tranuk 

Luc  Tranio,  since,  for  the  great  desire  1  liad 
To  see  fair  Padua,  nursery  of  arts, 
1  am  arriv'd  for  fruitful  Lombardj, 
The  pleasant  garden  of  great  Italy ; 
And,  by  my  father's  love  and  leave,  am  arm'd 
With  his  good  will,  and  thy  good  company, 
My  trusty  servant,  well  approved  in  all ; 
Here  let  us  breathe,  and  haply  institute 
A  course  of  learning,  and  ingenious*  studies. 
Pisa,  renowned  for  grave  citizens. 
Gave  me  my  being,  and  my  father  first, 
A  merchant  of  great  traffic  through  the  world, 
Vincentio,  come  of  the  Bentivolii. 
Vincentio's  son,  brought  up  in  Florence, 
It  shall  become,  to  serve  all  hopes  conceived,* 
To  deck  his  fortune  with  his  virtuous  deeds : 
And  therefore,  Tranio,  for  the  time  I  study 
Virtue,  and  that  part  of  philosophy 
Win  I  apply,'  that  treats  of  happiness 
By  virtue  'specially  to  be  achieved. 
TeU  me  thy  mind;  for  I  have  Pisa  left. 
And  am  to  Padua  come,  as  he  that  leaves 


*  IngfuiovM   and   ingenuous   were  used   iDdiflerentiy   by   oid  ' 
writers. 

*  That  is,  to  fulfil  the  expectations  of  his  friends. 

'  Appfy  for  piy  is  frequently  used  by  old  writers.  Thus  Baret : 
«*  With  diligent  endeavour  to  appiie  their  studies."  And  io  Tor* 
berviUe*8  Tragic  Tales  :  "  How  she  her  wheele  applytU." 
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A  shallow  plash,^  to  plunge  him  in  the  deep, 
A.nd  with  satiety  seeks  to  quench  his  thirst 

Trcu  Me  perdmiato^^  gentle  master  mine, 
I  am  in  all  affected  as  yourself, 
Glad  that  jou  thus  continue  jour  resohe^ 
To  suck  the  sweets  of  sweet  philosophy. 
Only,  good  master,  while  we  do  admire 
This  virtue,  and  this  moral  discipline, 
Let's  be  no  stoics,  nor  no  stocks,  I  pray ; 
Or  so  devote  to  Aristotle's  ethics,' 
As  Ovid  be  an  outcast  quite  abjur'd. 
Balk  ^  logic  with  acquaintance  that  you  have, 
And  practise  rhetoric  in  your  common  talk  : 
Music  and  ^esy  use  to  quicken  you  : 
The  mathematics,  and  the  aietaphysics, 
FaU  to  tliem  as  you  find  your  stomach  serves  you 
No  profit  grows  where  is  no  pleasure  ta'en  :  — 
In  brief,  sir,  study  what  you  most  affect. 

Jjuc  Gramercies,  Tranio,  well  dost  thou  advise. 
If,  Biondello,  thou  wert  come  ashore, 
We  could  at  once  put  us  in  readiness. 
And  take  a  lodging  fit  to  entertain 
Such  friends  as  time  in  Padua  shall  beget. 
But  stay  awhile  :  what  company  is  thus  ? 

Trcu  Master,  some  show,  to  welcome  us  to  town 

*  Small  piece  of  water. 

*  Me  being  pardoned. 

*  The  old  copy  reads  Aristotle's  cheekg.  Blaekstone  suggests 
that  we  sboald  read  eUues,  and  the  sense  seems  to  require  it. 

^  So  in  tbe  original :  commonly  but  injuriously  ebanged  to  taiM, 
The  proper  meaning  of  balk  is,  to  omiif  pas*  oveVf  which  is  just 
the  sense  required  in  the  text  Leave  oat  logie  with  your  ae* 
quaintaoce,  and  use  rhetoric  in  your  talk  with  tiMm.  ■. 
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Enter  Baptista,  Katharina,  Bianca,  Gremio,  and 
HoRTENSio.     LucENTio  and  Tranio  stand  aside. 

Bqp.  Gentlemen,  importune  me  no  further. 
For  how  I  firmly  am  resolv'd  you  know ; 
That  is,  not  to  bestow  my  youngest  daughter. 
Before  I  have  a  husband  for  the  elder. 
If  either  of  you  both  love  Katharina, 
Because  f  know  you  well,  and  love  you  well, 
Leave  shall  you  have  to  court  her  at  your  pleasure 

Cfre.  To  cart  her  rather:    she's  too  rough  for 
me:  — 
There,  there,  Hortensio,  will  you  any  wife  ? 

Kath.  [To  Bap.]  I  pray  you,  sir,  is  it  your  will 
To  make  a  stale  *  of  me  amongst  these  mates  t 

Hot.    Mates,  maid !    how  mean  you  that  ?    no 
mates  for  you. 
Unless  you  were  of  gentler,  milder  mould. 

Kath.  Ffaith,  sir,  you  shall  never  need  to  fear : 
I  wis,  it  is  not  half  way  to  her  heart ; 
But,  if  it  were,  doubt  not  her  care  should  be 
To  comb  your  noddle  with  a  three-legg'd  stool. 
And  paint  your  face,  and  use  you  like  a  fool. 

Hot.  From  all  such  devils,  good  Lord,  deliver  us ! 

Cfre.  And  me  too,  good  Lord ! 

Tra.  Hush,  master !  here  is  some  good  ptistime 
toward : 
That  wench  is  stark  mad,  or  wonderful  froward. 

Luc.  But  in  the  other's  silence  I  do  see 
Maid's  mild  behaviour  and  sobriety. 
Peace,  Tranio ! 

c  The  expression  seems  to  have  a  quibbling  allusion  to  tbe 
^Imm  terra  of  ttaU-maU.  So  in  Bacon's  twelflb  Essa^r :  **  Thov 
stand  like  a  9taU  at  chef s,  where  it  is  no  maU,  bat  yet  the  game 
eaonct  stir."  Shakespeare  sometimes  uses  $taU  for  a  decoy ,  a^  ia 
Ibe  aeeond  scene  of  the  third  act  of  this  play. 
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IVo.  Well  said,  master :  raum !  and  gaze  youf 
fill. 

B(tp.  Gentlemen,  that  I  may  soon  make  good 
What  I  have  said,  —  Bianca,  get  you  in : 
And  let  it  not  displease  thee,  good  Bianca ; 
For  I  will  love  thee  ne'er  the  less,  my  girL 

Kaih.  A  pretty  peat ! '  it  is  best 
Put  finger  in  the  eye, — an  she  knew  why. 

Bian,  Sister,  content  you  in  my  discontent  - 
Sir,  to  your  pleasure  humbly  I  subscribe : 
My  books,  and  instruments,  shall  be  my  company, 
On  them  to  look,  and  practise  by  myself. 

Luc*  [AsideJ]  Hark,  Tranio !   thou  may^st  hear 
Minerva  speak. 

Hot.  Signior  Baptista,  will  you  be  so  strange  '^ 
^^orry  am  I  that  our  good-will  efi^ects 
Bianca*8  grief. 

Ore.  Why,  will  you  mew  her  up, 

Signior  Baptista,  for  this  fiend  of  hell. 
And  make  her  bear  the  penance  of  her  tongue  ? 

Bap,  Gentlemen,  content  ye ;  I  am  resolv'd.  — 
Go  in,  Bianca.  [Exit  Bianca 

And,  for  I  know  she  taketh  most  delight 
In  music,  instruments,  and  poetry. 
Schoolmasters  will  I  keep  within  my  house. 
Fit  to  instruct  her  youth.  —  If  you,  Hortensio, 
Or  signior  Gremio,  you,  know  any  such. 
Prefer  them  hither  ;  for  to  cunning  men  '^ 
I  will  be  very  kind,  and  liberal 
To  mine  own  children  in  good  bringing  up ; 
And  so  farewell.     Katharina,  you  may  stay ; 
For  I  have  more  to  commune  with  Bianca.     [Exit 

*  Pety  a  spoiled  child. 

I*'  Cunning  has  not  yet  lost  its  on^al  si^ification  of  kntm 
ing,  Uamedf  as  may  be  observed  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible. 
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Kaih,  Wbj,  and  I  trust  I  majr  go  too ;  inoj  I  not  1 
What !  shall  I  be  appointed  hours,  as  though,  belike, 
I  knew  not  what  to  take,  and  what  to  leave  ?    Ha  ! 

[Eiit 

Ore,  Yon  may  go  to  the  devil's  dam :  your  giffs 
are  so  good,  here's  none  will  hold  you.  Their  '^ 
love  is  not  so  great,  Hortensio,  but  we  may  blow 
our  naib  together,  and  fast  it  fairly  out :  our  cake's 
dough  on  both  sides.  Farewell :  — Yet,  for  the  love 
I  bear  my  sweet  Bianca,  if  I  can  by  any  means  light 
on  a  fit  man  to  teach  her  that  wherein  she  delights, 
I  will  wish  *•  him  to  her  father. 

Hor.  So  will  I,  signior  Greroio :  but  a  word,  1 
pray.  Though  the  nature  of  our  quarrel  yet  never 
brook'd  parle,  know  now  upon  advice,  it  touchetli 
us  both,  —  that  we  may  yet  again  have  access  to  our 
fair  mistress,  and  be  happy  rivals  in  Bianca's  love, 
—  to  labour  and  effect  one  thing  'specially. 

Gre.  What's  that,  I  pray  ? 

Hor.  Marry,  sir,  to  get  a  husband  for  her  sister. 

Ore.  A  husband !  a  devil. 

Hor,  t  say,  a  husband. 

Che.  I  say,  a  devil.  Think'st  thou,  Hortensio, 
though  her  father  be  very  rich,  any  man  is  so  very 
a  fool  to  be  married  to  hell  ? 

Hor.  Tush,  Gremio  !  though  it  pass  your  patience, 
and  mine,  to  endure  her  loud  alarums,  why,  man, 
there  be  good  fellows  in  the  world,  an  a  man  could 
light  on  them,  would  take  her  with  all  faults,  and 
money  enough. 


**  ft  seems  that  we  should  read —  Your  love.  y\  in  old  writing 
stood  for  either  their  or  your.  If  thrir  love  be  rig^ht,  it  must  mean 
— the  ifood-will  of  Baptista  and  Bianca  toward:*  us. —  Blowing 
tnt  naOs  seems  to  have  been  a  proverbial  expression  for  'ioj^s 
MCthinf. 

^  1  bat  is,  I  will  recommend  bim. 
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Ore,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  had  as  lief  take  her 
dowry  with  this  condition,  —  to  be  whij^'d  at  the 
high-cross  every  morning. 

Hor.  'Faith,  as  jou  say,  there's  small  choice  in 
rotten  apples.  But,  come ;  since  this  bar  in  law 
makes  us  friends,  it  shall  be  so  far  forth  friendly 
maintained,  till,  by  helping  Baptista's  eldest  dauglrtei 
to  a  husband,  we  set  his  youngest  free  for  a  hus- 
band, and  then  have  to't  afresh.  —  Sweet  Bianca  !  — 
Happy  man  be  his  dole  !  ^'  He  that  runs  fastest 
gets  the  ring.**     How  say  you,  signior  Gremio  ? 

Gre.  I  am  agreed ;  and  'would  I  had  given  him 
the  best  horse  in  Padua  to  begin  his  wooing,  that 
would  thoroughly  woo  her,  wed  her,  and  bed  her,  - 
and  rid  the  house  of  her.     Come  on. 

[Exeunt  Gremio  and  Hortensio. 

Treu  [Adx>aiicingJ\  I  pray,  sir,  tell  me,  is  it  pos- 
sible 
That  love  should  of  a  sudden  take  such  hold  ? 

Luc,  O,  Tranio !  till  I  found  it  to  be  true, 
I  never  thought  it  possible,  or  likely ; 
But  see !  while  idly  I  stood  looking  on, 
I  found  the  effect  of  love  in  idleness ; 
And  now  in  plainness  do  confess  to  thee,  — 
That  art  to  me  as  secret,  and  as  dear. 
As  Anna  to  the  que^n  of  Cartilage  was,  — 
Tranio,  I  burn,  I  pine,  I  perish,  Tranio, 
If  I  achieve  not  this  young  modest  girl. 
Counsel  me,  Tranio,  for  I  know  thou  canst : 
Assist  me,  Tranio,  for  I  know  thou  wilt. 

Trcu  Master,  it  is  no  time  to  chide  you  now : 

**  A  proverbial  expression  of  very  common  occurrence.— A>& 
is  any  thing  (/«a/<  out,  or  assigned.  So  that  the  meaning  is,— 
May  it  fall  bis  lot  or  portion  to  be  a  happy  man.  h. 

^  The  allusion  is  probably  to  the  sport  of  running  at  the  nn^ 
or  some  similar  game. 
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Afibction  is  not  rated  '*  from  the  heart : 

If  love  have  touch'd  you,  nought  remains  but  so,  — 

Redimt  te  captum  quam  queas  minww.^* 

Luc,  Gramercies,  lad  ;  go  forward  :  this  contents ; 
The  rest  will  comfort,  for  thj  counsel's  sound. 

TVa.  Master,  you  look'd  so  longly  "  on  the  maid; 
Perliaps  you  mark'd  not  what's  the  pith  of  all. 

Ltic  O,  yes !  I  saw  sweet  beauty  in  her  face, 
Such  as  the  daughter  *^  of  Agenor  bad, 
That  made  great  Jove  to  humble  him  to  her  hand. 
When  with  his  knees  he  kiss'd  the  Cretan  strand. 

IVa.  Saw  you  no  more  ?  mark'd  you  not,  how 
her  sister 
Began  to  scold,  and  raise  up  such  a  storm. 
That  mortal  ears  might  hardly  endure  the  din  t 

Lmc.  Tranio,  I  saw  her  coral  lips  to  move. 
And  with  her  breath  she  did  perfume  the  air : 
Sacred,  and  sweet,  was  all  I  saw  in  her. 

Tra,    Nay,  then,  'tis  time  to  stir  him  from  his 
trance.  — 
1  pray,  awake,  sir:  if  you  love  the  maid. 
Bend  thoughts  and  wits  to  achieve  her.     Thus  it 

stands : 
Her  elder  sister  is  so  curst  and  shrewd,'* 
That,  till  the  father  rid  his  hands  of  her, 
Master,  your  love  must  live  a  maid  at  home ; 
And  therefore  has  he  closely  mew'd  her  up. 
Because   he  will  not  be  annoy'd  with  suitors. 

Lite.  Ah,  Tranio,  what  a  cruel  father's  he ! 

'*  Is  not  driven  out  by  chiding. 

**  This  line  it  quoted  as  it  appears  in  Lilly's  Orammar,  9m4 
jot  as  it  is  in  Terenca. 

"  Lon^ngly. 

*•  Europa. 

**  Curst  is  cross,  ill-tempered ^  snappish  :  shretod  if  sharp 
**iting;  as  in  Hamlet,  — «  The  air  bites  shrewdly,"  B. 
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But  art  thou  not  advis'd,  lie  took  some  care 

To  get  her  cunning  schoolmasters  to  instruct  her  ? 

Trcu  Ay,  marry,  am  I,  sir ;  and  now  'tis  plotted. 

Luc.  I  have  it,  Tranio. 

TVa,  Master,  for  my  hand, 

Both  our  inventions  meet  and  jump  in  one. 

Luc.  Tell  me  thine  first. 

TVa.  You  will  be  schoolmasters 

And  undertake  the  teaching  of  the  maid : 
That's  your  device. 

Luc.  It  is :  may  it  be  done  ? 

TVa.  Not  possible ;  for  who  shall  bear  your  part, 
And  be  in  Padua  here  Vincentio's  son  ? 
Keep  house,  and  ply  his  book ;  welcome  his  friends; 
Visit  his  countrymen,  and  buuquet  them  ? 

Luc.  Basta;"*  content  thee;  for  I  have  it  full 
We  have  not  yet  been  seen  in  any  house. 
Nor  can  we  be  distinguish'd  by  our  faces, 
For  man,  or  master :  then,  it  follows  thus ;  — 
Thou  shalt  be  master,  Tranio,  in  my  stead. 
Keep  house,  and  port,'^  and  servants,  as  I  should. 
I  will  some  other  be ;  some  Florentine, 
Some  Neapolitan,  or  meaner  man  of  Pisa. 
'TIS  hatch'd«  and  shall  be  so :  Tranio,  at  once 
Uncase  thee ;  take  my*  colour'd  hat  and  cloak : 
When  Biondello  comes,  he  waits  on  thee ; 
But  I  will  charm  him  first  to  keep  his  tongue. 

Tra.  So  had  you  need.       [They  exchange  habits 
In  brief,  sir,  sith  "  it  your  pleasure  is, 
And  I  am  tied  to  be  obedient ; 
(For  so  your  father  charg'd  me  at  our  parting ; 
♦*  Be  serviceable  to  my  son,"  quoth  he ; 

■®  It  is  enough,  Ilal. 

•*  Port  is  figure,  show,  appearance. 

■■  Since. 
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Although,  I  think,  'twas  in  another  sense ;) 
I  am  content  to  be  Lucentio, 
Because  so  well  I  love  Lucentio. 

Lmc,  Trauio,  be  so,  because  Lucentio  lovef  ; 
And  let  me  be  a  slave,  to  achieve  that  maid 
Whose  sudden  sight  hath  thrall'd  my  wounded  eye* 

Enter  Biondello. 

Here  comes  the  rogue.  —  Sirrah,  where  have  you 
been  ? 
Bion.    Where  have   I   been  ?     Nay,  how  now  ! 
where  are  you  ? 
Master,  has  my  fellow  Tranio  stol'n  your  clothes. 
Or  you  stol'n  his,  or  both  ?  pray  what's  the  news  ? 
Luc.  Sirrah,  come  hither :  'tis  no  time  to  jest ; 
And  therefore  frame  your  manners  to  the  time. 
Your  fellow  Tranio  here,  to  save  my  life. 
Puts  my  apparel  and  my  countenance  on. 
And  I  for  my  escape  have  put  on  his ; 
For  in  a  quarrel,  since  I  came  ashore, 
I  kill'd  a  man,  and  fear  I  was  descried. 
Wait  you  on  him,  I  charge  you,  as  becomes, 
While  I  make  way  from  hence  to  save  my  life. 
You  understand  me  1 

Bian.  I,  sir  t  ne'er  a  whit 

Lmc.  And  not  a  jot  of  Tranio  in  your  mouth . 
Tranio  is  chang'd  into  Lucentio. 

Bion.  The  better  for  him  ;  'would,  I  were  so  too  ! 
Tra.  So  would  I,  feith,  boy,  to  have  the  next 
wish  after,  — 
That    Lucentio    indeed    had    Baptista's    youngest 

daughter. 
But,  sirrah,  — not  for  my  sake,  but  your  master's,  — 

I  advise 
You  use  your  mannen*   discreetly  in   all  kind  of 
companies : 
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When  1  am  alone,  why,  then  I  am  Tranio ; 
But  in  alJ  places  else,  jour  master  Lucentio. 

Lmc,  Tranio,  let's  go. — 
One  thing  more  rests,  that  thyself  execute;  — 
To  make  one  among  these  woers :  If  thou  ask  me 

why,— 
Sufficeth,  my  reasons  are  both  good  and  weighty. 

[Exeunt.*^ 

1  Sen,  My  lord,  you  nod ;  you  do  not  mind  the  play. 

Sly,  Yes,  by  St  Anne,  do  I.  A  good  matter,  surely : 
Comes  there  any  more  of  it  ? 

Page.  Mj  lord,  'tis  but  begun. 

Sly,  'TIS*  a  very  excellent  piece  of  work,  madam  lady 
•Would  'twere  done ! 

SCENE   II.     The  same. 
Before  Hortensio's  House. 

Enter  Petrdchio  and  GRUBao. 

Pet,  Verona,  for  a  while  I  take  my  leave, 
To  see  my  friends  in  Padua ;  but,  of  all. 
My  best  beloved  and  approved  friend, 
Hortensio;  and,  I  trow,  this  is  his  house. — 
Here,  sirrah  Grumio !  knock,  1  say. 

Gru,  Ejiock,  sir !  whom  should  I  knock  7  is  there 
any  man  has  rebus'd  your  worship  ? 

Pet,  Villain,  I  say,  knock  me  here  soundly. 

Chru,  Knock  you  here,  sir  ?  why,  sir,  what  am 
I,  sir,  that  I  should  knock  you  here,  sir  ? 

Pet.  Villain,  I  say,  knock  me  at  this  gate ; 
And  rap  me  well,  or  I'll  knock  your  knave's  pate. 

••  Here  in  the  old  copy  we  huve,— "The  presenters  abore 
ipeak  ;  *'  meanings  Sly,  &c.,  who  were  placed  in  a  balcony  raised 
at  the  back  of  the  stage.  A  Her  the  words  "  would  it  were  done," 
the  marginal  direction  is, —  They  sit  and  tnark. 
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Gru.    Mj   master    is   grown    quarrelsome :  —  1 
should  knock  jou  first, 
And  then  I  know  after  who  comes  bj  the  worst 

Pet.  Will  it  not  be  ? 
Taith,  sirrah,  an  you'll  not  knock,  Til  wring  it : 
ni  try  how  jou  can  50/,  fa,  and  sing  it. 

[He  wrings  Grcjmio  by  the  ears 
Chrtu  Help,  masters,  help  !  mj  master  is  mad. 
PeU  Now,  knock  when  I  bid  jou,  sirrah !  villain  I 

Enter  UoRT£NSia 

Hor.  How  now  !  what*s  the  matter  ?  —  Mj  old 
friend  Gruitiio,  and  mj  good  friend  Petruchio !  — 
How  do  70U  all  at  Verona  ? 

PeU    Signior  Hortensio,  come  you  to  part  the 
fray? 
Con  tutto  il  care  ben  trovato,  may  I  say. 

Hot.  Alia  nostra  casa  ben  vcnuto^ 
Molto  honorato,  signor  mio  Petruchio.^ 
Rise,  Grumio,  rise :  we  will  compound  this  quarrel. 

Cfnu  Nay,  'tis  no  matter,  sir,  what  he  'leges  *  in 
Latin.  —  If  this  be  not  a  lawful  cause  for  me  to 
leave  his  service,  look  you,  sir.  He  bid  me  knock 
him,. and  rap  him  soundly,  sir:  Well,  was  it  fit  for 


*  Gascoigne  in  bis  Sopposes  has  spelt  this  name  correctly 
PetrvciOf  but  Shakespeare  wrote  it  Petruchio,  in  order  to  teach 
the  actors  how  to  pronounce  iL  So  Dekker  writes  In/elichr  for 
In/elice, 

*  That  is,  what  he  aUegei  in  Latin.  Grumio  thinks  Petruchio 
kas  been  speaking  Latin.  Monck  Mason  thought  it  strange  the 
Pont  should  make  Grumio  mistake  Italian  for  Latin,  the  former 
being  his  native  tongue.  Rut  of  course  all  the  persons,  though 
Italians,  speak  as  Englishmen ;  and  when  they  use  Italian,  they 
do  so  as  foreigners,  not  as  natives.  Tyrwhitt.  however,  ingeniously 
proposed  to  read  bt  Uges,  instead  of  he  'ifgf»:  in  which  case  the 
8«Bse  would  be,  —  **  Tis  no  matter  what  be  law  in  Latin,  if  this 
^«  Dttt  a  lawful  cause/'  &«.  h. 
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a  servant  to  use  his  master  so ;  being,  perhaps,  (for 
aught  I  see,)  two  and  thirty,  —  a  pip  out  ? ' 
Whom  Vould  to  God  I  had  well  knock'd  at  first ; 
Then  had  not  Grumio  come  by  the  worst. 

Pet.  A  senseless  villain  !  —  Good  Hortensio, 
1  bade  the  rascal  knock  upon  jour  gate. 
And  could  not  get  him  for  my  heart  to  do  it 

Gru,  Knock  at  the  gate  ?  —  O  heavens !  8|)ake 
you  not  these  words  plain,  —  «*  Sirrah,  knock  me 
here ;  rap  me  here,  knock  me  well,  and  knock  me 
soundly  1 "  and  come  you  now  with  knocking  at 
the  gate  ? 

PeU  Sirrah,  be  gone,  or  talk  not,  I  advise  you. 

Hor.  Petruchio,  patience :  I  am  Grumio's  pledge. 
Why,  this  a  heavy  chance  Hwixt  him  and  you ; 
Your  ancient,  trusty,  pleasant  servant  Grumio. 
And  tell  me  now,  sweet  friend,  what  happy  gale 
Blows  you  to  Padua  here,  from  old  Verona  1 

Pet,  Such  wind  as  scatters  young  men  through 
the  world, 
To  seek  their  fortunes  further  than  at  home. 
Where  small  experience  grows.     But,  in  a  few,* 
Signior  Hortensio,  thus  it  stands  with  me : 
Antonio,  my  father,  is  deceasM ; 
And  I  have  thrust  myself  into  this  mazei 
Haply  to  wive,  and  thrive,  as  best  I  may: 


'  This  passage  has  escaped  the  commentators,  and  yet  it  m 
more  obscure  than  many  they  have  explained.  Perhaps  it  was 
passed  over  because  it  was  not  understood.  The  allusion  is  to 
the  old  game  of  Bone-ace  or  one-and-thirty.  A  pip  is  a  spot  upon 
a  c'ard.  The  same  allusion  is  found  in  Massinger*s  Fatal  Dowry, 
Act  ii.  SC.  2:  "  Yon  think,  — because  you  served  my  lady's  mother, 
are  thirty-two  years  old,  which  is  a  pip  out,  — you  know."  There 
is  a  secondary  allusion  (in  which  the  joke  lies)  to  a  popular  mode 
of  inflicting  punishment  upon  certain  ofleuders. 

*  In  a  few  means  the  same  as  in  thort,  in  a  few  words. 
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Crowns  iu  my  purse  I  have,  and  goods  at  home, 
And  so  am  come  abroad  to  see  the  world. 

Hor.  Petnichio,  shall  I,  then,  come  roundly  to 
thee, 
And  wish  thee  to  a  shrewd  ill-favour'd  wife  t  * 
ThouMst  thank  me  but  a  little  for  my  counsel ; 
And  yet  I'll  promise  thee  she  shall  be  rich, 
And  very  rich :  —  But  thou'rt  too  much  my  frienu. 
And  I'll  not  wish  thee  to  her. 

Pei.  Signior  Hortensio,  'twixt  such  friends  as  wc 
Few  words  suffice ;  and  therefore,  if  thou  know 
One  rich  enough  to  be  Petruchio's  wife, 
(As  wealth  is  burthen  of  my  wooing  dance,) 
Be  she  as  foul  as  was  Florentius'  love,' 
As  old  as  Sibyl,  and  as  curst  and  shrewd 
As  Socrates'  Xantippe,  or  a  worse. 
She  moves  me  not,  or  not  removes,  at  least, 
Affection's  edge  in  me:  Were  she  as  rough 
As  are  the  swelling  Adriatic  seas,^ 
1  come  to  wive  it  wealthily  in  Padua ; 
If  wealthily,  then  happily  in  Padua. 

Gru,  Nay,  look  you,  sir,  he  telb  you  flatly  what 

*  lU-faecurtd  has  reference,  no  doubt,  to  the  features  of  her 
mind,  not  of  her  person.     Shrewd  in  the  sense  of  threw.       H. 

*  This  allusion  is  to  a  story  told  by  Gower  in  the  first  book  of 
his  Confessio  A  mantis.  Florent  is  the  name  of  a  knight  who 
bound  himself  to  marry  a  deformed  hag  provided  she  taught  him 
the  solution  of  a  riddle  on  which  his  life  depended.  This  story 
may  have  been  taken  from  the  Gesia  Romanorum  :  Chaucer's 
Wife  of  Bath's  Tale  is  of  a  similar  kind. 

^  A  writer  in  the  Pictorial  Shakespeare,  in  a  note  upon  this 
passage,  says,— <<  The  Adriatic,  though  well  land-locked,  and  in 
«iummer  oflen  as  still  as  a  mirror,  is  subject  to  severe  and  suddeu 
tflorms.  The  great  sea-wall  which  protects  Venice,  distant  eigh- 
teen miles  from  the  city,  and  built,  of  course,  in  a  direction  where 
it  is  best  sheltered  and  supported  by  the  islands,  is,  for  three  miles 
abreast  of  Palestriua,  a  vast  work  for  width  and  loAiness ;  yet  il 
is  frequently  surmounted  in  winter  by  '  the  swelling  Adriatic  seas, 
which  pour  over  it  into  the  Lagunes."  o 
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bis  mind  is :  Why,  give  him  gold  eDough  and  marry 
him  to  a  puppet,  or  an  aglet-baby ;  **  or  an  old  trot 
with  ne'er  a  tooth  in  her  head,  though  she  have  as 
many  diseases  as  two  and  fifly  horses :  *  why,  noth 
ing  comes  amiss,  so  money  comes  withal. 

Hot,  Petruchio,  since  we  are  stepp'd  thus  far  in, 
I  will  continue  that  I  broach'd  in  jest. 
I  can,  Petruchio,  help  thee  to  a  wife 
With  wealth  enough,  and  young,  and  beauteous ; 
Brought  up  as  best  becomes  a  gentlewoman : 
Her  only  fault,  and  that  is  faults  enough. 
Is,  that  she  is  intolerably  curst. 
And  shrewd,  and  froward ;  so  beyond  all  measure. 
That,  were  my  state  far  worser  than  it  is, 
I  would  not  wed  her  for  a  mine  of  gold. 

PeU  Hortensio,  peace !  thou  know'st  not  gold's 
effect. 
Tell  me  her  father's  name,  and  'tis  enough ; 
For  I  will  board  her,  though  she  chide  as  loud 
As  thunder,  when  the  clouds  in  autumn  crack. 

Hor,  Her  father  is  Baptista  Minola, 
An  affable  and  courteous  gentleman : 
Her  name  is  Katharina  Minola, 
Renown'd  in  Padua  for  her  scolding  tongue. 

Pet  I  know  her  father,  though  I  know  not  her  » 

s  Affletf  or  aiglety  from  the  French  at^ilUtte,  was  the  end  of 
the  point  or  string  used  to  fasten  or  sustain  dress,  —  the  kind  of 
point  referred  to  in  Henry  IV.  :  <*  Their  points  being  broken,— 
down  fell  their  hose."  In  the  25th  Coventry  play,  the  devil,  dis- 
gaised  as  a  gallant,  says  he  has  **  two  doseyn  poyniys  of  chevcrellc, 
the  a^lottft  of  sylver  feyn."  Likewise  in  Sir  Thomas  Morels 
Works  :  ••  He  g>'velh  always  hys  old  point  at  one  end  or  other 
some  new  ofrUt.  But  when  al  his  cost  is  don  iheron,  it  is  not  a  I 
worth  an  tiffiel  of  a  good  blewe  |)oint."  The  aglel  was  sometime^ 
wrought  or  carved  into  a  figure  or  image  of  a  person ;  which  ma> 
suggest  clearly  enough  what  is  meant  by  an  aglet-baby.  m. 

•  The  ffiy  diseases  of  a  horse  seems  lo  be  proverbial, of  wUicli 
probably,  the- text  U  only  ao  exaggeration. 
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And  l'<>.  knew  my  deceased  father  well : 
i  will  not  isleep,  Hortensio,  till  I  see  her ; 
And  therefore  let  me  be  thus  bold  with  you, 
To  give  you  over  at  this  first  encounter, 
Unless  you  will  accompany  me  thither. 

Gru,  I  pray  you,  sir,  let  him  go  wliile  the  hu 
raour  lasts.  O'  my  word,  an  she  knew  him  as  well 
as  I  do,  she  would  think  scolding  would  do  little 
good  upon  him :  Slie  may,  perhaps,  call  him  half 
a  score  knaves  or  so ;  why,  that's  nothing :  an  he 
begin  once,  he'll  rail  in  his  rope-tricks.*"  I'll  tell 
you  what,  sir,  —  an  she  stand  "  him  but  a  little,  he 
will  throw  a  figure  in  her  face,  and  so  disfigure  her 
with  it,  that  she  shall  have  no  more  eyes  to  see 
withal  than  a  cat.'*     You  know  him  not,  sir. 

Hon  Tarry,  Petruchio,  I  must  go  with  thee  • 
For  in  Baptista's  keep  '^  my  treasure  is : 
lie  hath  the  jewel  of  my  life  in  hold. 
His  youngest  daughter,  beautiful  Bianca ; 
And  her  withholds  from  me,  and  other  more 
Suitors  to  her,  and  rivals  in  my  love ; 
Supposing  it  a  tiling  impossible, 
(For  those  defects  I  have  before  rehears'd,) 
That,  ever  Kutharina  will  be  woo'd: 
Therefore  this  order  hath  Baptista  ta'en. 
That  none  shall  have  access  unto  Bianca, 
Till  Katharine  the  curst  have  got  a  husband. 

6rni.  Katharine  the  curst ! 
A  title  for  a  maid  of  all  titles  the  worst. 


*®  Probably  inteoded  as  a  blunder  prepense  for  T,tetoriet,  It 
may,  however,  be  used  for  roguuh  tricks,  as  in  Romeo  and  Jiiliel 
we  have  ropery  for  roguery,  H. 

»  WiUistand. 

>*  Mr.  Boswell  Justly  remarks,  •«  that  nothing  is  more  common 
ju  ludicrous  or  playful  discourse  than  to  use  a  comparison  wher« 
'JO  resembla'jce  is  intended." 

^  Ketp  here  means  care,  keeping,  custody. 
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Hor.  Now  shall  my  friend  Petruchio  do  me  grace, 
And  offer  me,  disguis'd  in  sober  robes, 
To  old  Baptista  as  a  schoolmaster 
Well  seen  'Sn  music,  to  instruct  Bianca ; 
That  so  I  may  by  tliis  device,  at  least. 
Have  leave  acd  leisure  to  make  love  to  her. 
And,  unsuspected,  court  iier  by  herself. 

Enter  Gremio,  and  Lucentio  disguised,  mth  books 
under  his  arm. 

Gru,  Here's  no  knavery  !  See,  to  beguile  the 
old  folks,  how  the  young  folks  lay  their  heads  to- 
gether !  Master,  master,  look  about  you  :  who  goes 
there  ?  ha ! 

Hor,  Peace,  Grumio  !  'tis  the  rival  of  my  love.  — 
Petruchio,  stand  by  a  while.  [They  retire, 

Gru,  A  proper  stripling,  and  an  amorous  ! 

Chre,  O  !  very  well ;  I  have  perus'd  the  note. 
Hark  you,  sir ;  I'll  have  them  very  fairly  bound: 
All  books  of  love,  see  that  at  any  hand ; 
And  see  you  read  no  other  lectures  to  her : 
You  understand  me.  —  Over  and  beside 
Signior  Baptista's  liberality, 

ril  mend  it  with  a  largess.  —  Take  your  papers,  too. 
And  let  me  have  them  very  well  perfum'd ; 
For  she  is  sweeter  than  perfume  itself. 
To  whom  they  go  to.'*     What  will  you  read  to  her  ? 

Luc  Whate'er  I  read  to  her,  I'll  plead  for  you, 
As  for  my  patron,  stand  you  so  assur'd, 
<\s  firmly  as  yourself  were  still  in  place : 

•*  To  be  voell  seen  in  any  art  was  to  be  tPeU-skilled  or  well* 
reputed  in  it.     So  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,  B.  iv.  c.  2  : 

"  Well  teene  in  every  science  that  mote  be." 

'^  This  doubling  of  the  preposition,  which  is  qaite  common  iu 
ibe  old  writers,  has  been  referred  to  in  As  You  Like  It,  Act  ii.  sc. 
7.  note  10.  h 
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Yea,  and  perhaps  with  more  successful  wordF 
Than  you,  unless  you  were  a  scholar,  sir. 

Crre,  O,  this  learning  !  what  a  thing  it  is  ! 

Cfru    O,  this  woodcock  !  what  an  ass  it  is ! 

Pet.  Peace,  sirrah ! 

Hor.    [Adfyancing.'j    Grumio,  mum! — God  save 
you,  signior  Gremio  ! 

Gre.  And  you  are  well  met,  stgnior  Hortensio. 
Trow  you,  whither   I    am    going  1  —  to  Baptista 

Minola. 
I  promis'd  to  enquire  carefully 
About  a  schoolmaster  for  fair  Bianca ; 
And,  by  good  fortune,  I  have  lighted  well 
On  this  young  man,  for  learning,  and  behaviour 
Fit  for  her  turn ;   well  read  in  poetry. 
And  other  books,  —  good  ones,  I  warrant  ye. 

Hor,  'Tis  well :  and  I  have  met  a  gentleman 
Hath  promised  me  to  help  me  to  another, 
A  fine  musician  to  instruct  our  mistress: 
So  shall  I  no  whit  be  behind  in  duty 
To  fair  Bianca,  so  belov'd  of  me. 

Gre,  Belov'd  of  me,  —  and  that  my  deeds  shall 
prove. 

Crru,  [Aside.'j  And  that  his  bags  shall  prove. 

Hor.  Gremio,  *tis  now  no  time  to  vent  our  love 
Listen  to  me,  and  if  you  speak  me  fair, 
I'll  tell  you  news  indifferent  good  for  either. 
Here  is  a  gentleman,  whom  by  chance  1  met, 
Upon  agreement  from  us  to  his  liking, 
Will  undertake  to  woo  curst  Katharine ; 
Yea,  and  to  marry  her,  if  her  dowry  please. 

Gre.  So  said,  so  done,  is  well. — 
Hortensio,  have  you  told  him  all  her  faults  ? 

Pet,  I  know  she  is  an  irksome  brawling  8i*dd : 
[f  that  be  all,  masters,  I  hear  no  harm. 
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Ore,  No !  say'st  me  so,  friend  ?     What  country 
man  ? 

Pet.  Born  in  Verona,  old  Antonio's  son : 
My  father  dead,  my  fortune  hves  for  me ; 
And  I  do  hope  good  days,  and  long,  to  see. 

Gre.  O,  sir  !  such  a  Ufe,  with  such  a  wife,  were 
strange; 
But,  if  you  have  a  stomach,  to't,  o'God*s  name ! 
You  shall  have  me  assisting  you  in  alL 
But  will  you  woo  this  wildcat  1 

Pet.  Will  I  live  1 

Gru.  [Aside."]  Will  he  woo  her  t  ay,  or  I'll  han|r 
her. 

Pet.  Why  came  I  hither,  but  to  that  intent  ? 
Think  you,  a  little  din  can  daunt  mine  ears  ? 
Have  r  not  in  my  time  heard  lions  roar  ? 
Have  I  not  heard  the  sea,  puff'd  up  with  winds, 
Rage  like  an  angry  boar,  chafed  with  sweat  t 
Have  1  not  heard  great  ordnance  in  the  field, 
And  heaven's  aitillery  thunder  in  the  skies  ? 
Have  1  not  in  a  pitched  battle  heard 
Loud  'larums,  neighing  steeds,  and  trumpets'  clang  1 
And  do  you  tell  me  of  a  woman's  tongue, 
That  gives  not  half  so  great  a  blow  to  th^  ear, 
As  will  a  chestnut  in  a  farmer's  fire  1 
Tush  !  tush !  feai  boys  with  bugs.*' 

Chru.  [Aside.]  For  he  fears  none 

Crre.  Hortensio,  hark  ! 
This  gentleman  is  happily  arriv'd, 
My  mind  presumes,  for  his  own  good,  and  ours. 

Hor.  I  promis'd  we  would  be  contributors. 
And  bear  his  charge  of  wooing,  whatsoe'er. 

Gre.  And  so  we  will,  provided  that  he  win  her* 

*•  Thai  is,  frighlm  boys  wiih  bug-btart. 
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Qrti.  [Aside,'\  I  would  I  were  as  sure  of  a  good 
dinner. 

Enter  Tranio,  bravely  apparelled;  and  Biondello. 

Tra.  Gentlemen,  God  save  you  !   If  I  may  be 
bold, 
Tell  me,  I  beseech  you,  which  is  the  readiest  way 
To  the  house  of  signior  Baptista  Minola  ? 

Bion.  He  that  has  the  two  fair  daughters  ?  —  isH 
he  you  mean  ? 

TVo.  Even  he,  Btondello. 

Cfrc.  Hark  you,  sir;  you  mean  not  her  to  —  *^ 

Tra.  Perhaps  him  and  her,  sir :  what  have  you 
to  do  ? 

Pet,  Not  her  that  chides,  sir,  at  any  hand,  I  pray. 

Tra,    I   love  no  cinders,  sir  :  —  Biondello,  let's 
away. 

Luc,  [Aside.^  Well  begun,  Tranio. 

Hor,  Sir,  a  word  ere  you  go :  — 
Are  you  a  suitor  to  the  maid  you  talk  of,  yea  or  no  1 

TVa,  An  if  I  be,  sir,  is  it  any  offence  ? 

Gre,  No;   if  without  more  words  you  will  gel 
you  hence. 

TVa.  Why,  sir,  I  pray,  are  not  the  streets  as  free 
For  me  as  for  you  1 

Gre.  But  so  is  not  she. 

TVa,  For  what  reason,  I  beseech  you  ? 

Gre,  For  this  reason,  if  you'll  know. 
That  she's  the  choice  love  of  signior  Gremio. 

Har,  That  she's  the  chosen  of  signior  Hortensio. 

TVa.  Softly,  my  masters !  if  you  be  gentlemen, 

*^  The  original  has  a  dash  in  i\us  place.  An  the  dialogue  here 
runs  III  rhyme,  ihe  ending  of  the  next  verse  shows  that  this  wm 
to  end  with  woo.  Of  course  Trauio  anticipates  and  interrupts 
Gremio.  h. 
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Do  me  this  right ;  —  hear  me  with  patience. 
Baptista  is  a  noble  gentleman, 
To  wliom  my  father  is  not  all  unknown ; 
And,  were  his  daughter  fairer  than  she  is, 
She  may  more  suitors  have,  and  me  for  one. 
Fair  Leda's  daughter  had  a  thousand  wooers ; 
Then,  well  one  more  may  fair  Bianca  have  ; 
And  so  she  shall :  Lucentio  shall  make  one, 
Though  Paris  came  in  hope  to  speed  alone. 

Ore.  What !  this  gentleman  will  out-talk  us  all. 

Luc.  Sir,  give  him  head  :  I  know  he'll  prove  a 
jade. 

Pet.  Hortensio,  to  what  end  are  all  these  words  1  ' 

Hor.  Sir,  let  me  be  so  bold  as  ask  you. 
Did  you  yet  ever  see  Baptista's  daughter  ? 

TVa.  No,  sir ;  but  hear  I  do  that  he  hath  two ; 
The  one  as  famous  for  a  scolding  tongue. 
As  is  the  other  for  beauteous  modesty. 

Pet.  Sir,  sir,  the  first's  for  me  ;  let  her  go  by. 

Crre.  Yea,  leave  that  labour  to  great  Hercules; 
And  let  it  be  more  tlum  Alcides'  twelve. 

Pet.  Sir,  understand  you  this  of  me :  insooth. 
The  youngest  daughter,  whom  you  hearken  for. 
Her  father  keeps  from  all  access  of  suitors ; 
And  will  not  promise  her  to  any  man, 
Until  the  elder  sister  first  be  wed : 
The  younger  then  is  free,  and  not  before. 

TVa.  If  it  be  so,  sir,  that  you  are  the  man 
Must  stead  us  all,  and  me  among  the  rest ; 
An  if  you  break  the  ice,  and  do  this  feat, 
Achieve  the  elder,  set  the  younger  free 
For  our  access,  whose  hap  shall  be  to  have  her. 
Will  not  so  graceless  be,  to  be  ingratc. 

*'  So  in  the  original :  commonly,  but  needlessly  changed  tc 
/iaL    This  plainly  refers  tr  Katharine  :  if  yon  seek  this  (me     it 
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Hor,  Sir,  you  say  well,  and  well  you  do  conceive ; 
And  since  you  do  profess  to  be  a  suitor, 
You  must,  as  we  do,  gratify  this  gentleman, 
To  whom  we  all  rest  generally  beholding. 

Tra.  Sir,  I  shall  not  be  slack ;  in  sign  whereof. 
Please  ye  we  may  contrive  *•  this  afternoon. 
And  quaff  carouses  to  our  mistress'  health  ; 
And  do  as  adversaries  *^  do  in  law,  — 
Strive  mightily,  but  eat  and  drink  as  friends. 

Ore.  Bioju  O,  excellent  motion  !     Fellows,  let's 
begone. 

Hor,  The  motion's  good  indeed,  and  be  it  so :  — 
'  Pstruchio,  I  shall  be  your  ben  venuto.  [Exeunt 


ACT  11. 

SCENE  I.     The  Aime. 
A  Room  in  Baptista's  House. 

Enter  Ratharina  and  Bianca. 

Bian*  Good  sister,  wrong  me  not,  nor  wrong 
yourself, 
To  make  a  bondmaid  and  a  slave  of  me : 
That  I  disdain  ;  but  for  these  other  gawds, 
VTnbind  my  hands,  I'll  put  them  off  myself, 

'*  To  amtrivt  \»  to  wear  ouij  to  past  away,  from  contrim,  th« 
preterite  of  conterOy  one  of  tbe  disused  LatiDisms.  So  in  Damon 
and  Pithias,  1571  :  ''  In  travellinf  countries,  we  three  have  con- 
trived full  many  a  year.**  - 

^  Adveraaries  here  signifies  amUmUn^  barrittertf  or  coansef 
iors.  not  their  clients 
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Yea,  all  my  raiment,  to  my  petticoat ; 
Or  what  you  will  command  me  will  I  do» 
So  well  I  know  my  duty  to  my  elders. 

Katk  Of  all  thy  suitors,  here  I  charge  thee,  t($l 
Whom  thou  lov'st  best :  see  thou  dissemble  not. 

Bian.  Believe  me,  sister,  of  all  the  men  alive, 
1  never  yet  beheld  that  special  face 
Which  I  could  fancy  more  than  any  other. 

Kath.  Minion,  thou  liest !     Is't  not  Hortensio  ? 

Bian*  If  you  affect  him,  sister,  here  I  swear, 
I'll  plead  for  you  myself,  but  you  shall  have  him. 

Katk.  O  !  then,  belike,  you  fancy  riches  more  : 
You  will  have  Gremio  to  keep  you  fair. 

Bian,  Is  it  for  him  you  do  envy  me  so  ? 
Nay,  then  you  jest ;  and  now  I  well  perceive. 
You  have  but  jested  with  me  all  this  while. 
I  pr'3rtliee,  sister  Kate,  untie  my  hands. 

Kath,  If  that  be  jest,  then  all  the  rest  was  so. 

[Strikes  her. 
Filter  Baptista. 

Bap.  Why,  how  now,  dame !  whence  grows  this 
insolence  1  — 
Bianca,  stand  aside :  —  poor  girl !  she  weeps :  — 
Go  ply  thy  needle ;  meddle  not  with  her.  — 
For  shame,  thou  hilding  *  of  a  devilish  spirit. 
Why  dost  thou  wrong  her  that  did  ne'er  wrong  thee  ? 
When  did  she  cross  thee  with  a  bitter  word  ? 
Kath,  Her  silence  flouts  me,  and  I'll  be  reveng*  I 

[Flies  after  Bianca. 
Bap.  What !  in  my  sight  X  —  Bianca,  get  thee  in. 

[Exit  BiANn* 


*  A  hUding  signified  a  biut  low  wretch :  it  is  applied  lo  Kathtt 
rina  for  the  coarseness  of  bar  behaviour.  See  A  IPs  Well  that  Kndi 
Well,  \c4  iii.  se.  S,  note  1. 
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KatL    What !  will  you  not  suffer  me  1     Nay 
now  I  see 
She  is  your  treasure,  she  must  have  a  husband ; 
I  must  dance  barefoot  on  her  wedding-day, 
And,  for  your  love  to  her,  lead  apes  in  hell.' 
Talk  not  to  me :  I  will  go  sit  and  weep. 
Till  I  can  find  occasion  of  revenge.  [EacU 

Bap.  Was  ever  gentleman  thus  griev'd  as  1 1 
But  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  GREmo,  with  Lucentio  in  a  mean  habit ; 
Petruchio,  with  HoRTENSio  as  a  Musician;  ana 
Tranio,  mth  BiONDELLO  hearing  a  lute  and  books. 

Ore.  Good-morrow,  neighbour  Baptista. 

Bap.    Good-morrow,   neighbour  Gremio.     God 
save  you,  gentlemen  ! 

Pet.  And  you,  good  sir :  Pray,  have  you  not  a 
daughter 
Call'd  Katharina,  fair  and  virtuous  1 
,   Bap.  I  have  a  daughter,  sir,  call'd  Katharina. 

Gre.  You  are  too  blunt :  go  to  it  orderly. 

Pet.  You  wrong  me,  signior  Gremio  :  give  me 
leave.  — 
I  am  a  gentleman  of  Verona,  sir, 
That,  —  hearing  of  her  beauty  and  her  wit, 
Her  affability,  and  bashful  modesty. 
Her  wondrous  qualities,  and  mild  behaviour, — 
Am  bold  to  show  myself  a  forward  guest 
Within  your  house,  to  make  mine  eye  the  witness 
Of  that  report  which  I  so  oft  have  heard : 
And,  for  an  entrance  to  itiv  entertainment, 


•  The  origin  of  this  very  old  proverbial  phrase  i«  no!  known 
Steeyens  suggests  that  it  might  have  been  considered  a  retributioa 
for  women  who  refused  to  bear  children,  to  have  the  care  of  apes 
'iQ  leadiug-strin^  aAer  death. 
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I  do  present  you  with  a  man  of  mine, 

[Presenting  Hobtensio 
Cunning  in  music,  and  the  mathematics. 
To  instruct  her  fully  in  those  sciences. 
Whereof  I  know  she  is  not  ignorant : 
Accept  of  him,  or  else  you  do  me  wrong ; 
His  name  is  Licio,  born  in  Mantua. 

Bop.  You're  welcome,  sir ;  and  he,  for  your  good 


But  for  my  daughter  Katharine,  this  I  know, 
She  is  not  for  your  turn,  the  more  my  grief. 

Pet,  I  see  you  do  not  mean  to  part  with  her. 
Or  else  you  Uke  not  of  my  company. 

jBop.  Mistake  me  not ;  I  speak  but  as  I  find. 
Whence  are  you,  sir  ?  what  may  I  call  your  name  1 

Pet.  Petruchio  is  my  name,  Antonio's  son ; 
A  man  well  known  throughout  all  Italy. 

JBop.  I  know  him  well :  you  are  welcome  for  his 
sake. 

Gre.  Saving  your  tale,  Petruchio,  I  pray, 
Jjet  us,  that  are  poor  petitioners,  speak  too : 
Backare  !  ^  you  are  marveUous  forward. 

Pet*  O  !  pardon  me,  signior  Gremio ;  I  would 
fain  be  doing. 

Ore*  I  doubt  it  not,  sir ;  but  you  will  curse  your 
wooing.  — 
Neighbour,  this  is  a  gifl  very  grateful,  I  am  sure  of 
it.  To  express  the  like  kindness  myself,  that  have 
been  more  kindly  beholding  to  you  than  any,  I  freely 
give  unto  you  this  young  scholar,  [Presenting  Lu 
CENTic]  that  hath  been  long  studying  at  Rheims . 

'  A  sort  of  proverbial  check  to  over-confidence,  meaning  go 
back.  Mr.  Collier  thinks  it  may  be  from  back  there.  Thus  in  the 
old  play,  Half  Roister  Doister :  **  Ah,  sir !  backarey  qnotb  Morti 
mer  to  iiis  sow."  a. 
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as  cunning  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  other  languages, 
as  the  other  in  music  and  mathematics.  Hin  name 
is  Cambio :  pray,  accept  his  "service. 

Bap.  A  thousand  thanks,  signior  Gremio  :  we  I 
come,  good  Cambio.  —  [To  Tranic]  But,  gentle 
sir,  methinks  you  walk  like  a  stranger  :  May  I  be 
so  bold  to  know  the  cause  of  your  coming  ? 

TrtL  Pardon  me,  sir ;  the  boldness  is  mine  ov  n, 
That,  being  a  stranger  in  this  city  here. 
Do  make  myself  a  suitor  to  your  daughter. 
Unto  Bianca,  fair  and  virtuous. 
Nor  is  your  firm  resolve  unknown  to  me. 
In  the  preferment  of  the  eldest  sister. 
This  liberty  is  all  that  I  request,  — 
That,  upon  knowledge  of  my  parentage, 
I  may  have  welcome  'mongst  the  rest  that  woo. 
And  free  access  and  favour  as  the  rest : 
And,  toward  the  education  of  your  daughters, 
I  here  bestow  a  simple  instrument. 
And  this  small  packet  of  Greek  and  Latin  books : 
If  you  accept  them,  then  their  worth  is  great 

Bap.  Lucentio  is  your  name  ?  of  whence,  I  pray  1 

Tra.  Of  Pisa,  sir;  son  to  Vincentio. 

Bap.  A  mighty  man  of  Pisa  :  by  report 
I  know  him  well.     You  are  very  welcome,  sir.  — 
[To  Hon.]  Take  you  the  lute,  [To  Luc]  and  you 

the  set  of  books  ; 
You  shall  go  see  your  pupils  presently. 
Holla,  within ! 

Enter  a  Servant 

Sirrah,  lead  these  gentlemen 

To  my  daughters  ;  and  tell  them  both, 

These  are  their  tutors :  bid  them  use  them  well. 

[Exit  Servant,  mth  HoR.,  liUC,  and  BiONH 
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We  will  go  walk  a  little  in  the  orchard, 

And  then  to  dinner.     You  are  passing  welcome, 

And  so  I  pray  jou  all  to  think  yourselves. 

Pet  Signior  Baptista,  my  business  asketh  haste, 
And  every  day  I  cannot  come  to  woo. 
You  knew  my  father  well,  and,  in  him,  me, 
Lei^  solely  heir  to  all  his  lands  and  goods. 
Which  I  have  better'd  rather  than  decreased : 
Then,  tell  me,  if  I  get  your  daughter's  love. 
What  dowry  shall  I  have  with  her  to  wife  t 

Bap,  Afler  my  death,  the  one  half  of  my  lands, 
And  in  possession,  twenty  thousand  crowns. 

PcU  And  for  that  dowry,  I'll  assure  her  of 
Her  widowhood,  —  be  it  that  she  survive  me,  — 
In  all  my  lands  and  leases  whatsoever. 
Let  specialties  be  therefore  drawn  between  us. 
That  covenants  may  be  kept  on  either  hand. 

3ap.  Ay,  when  the  special  thing  is  well  obtain'd. 
That  is,  her  love ;  for  that  is  all  in  all. 

Ptt,  Why,  that  is  nothing ;  for  I  tell  you,  father, 
I  am  as  peremptory  as  she  proud-minded ; 
And  where  two  raging  fires  meet  together. 
They  do  consume  the  thing  that  feeds  their  ftiry : 
Though  little  fire  grows  great  witli  little  wind. 
Yet  extreme  gusts  will  blow  out  fire  and  all : 
So  I  to  her,  and  so  she  yields  to  me ; 
For  I  am  rough,  and  woo  not  like  a  babe. 

3api,  Well  may'st  thou  woo,  and  happy  be  thy 
speed  ! 
But  be  thou  arm 'd  for  some  unhappy  words. 

Pet.   Ay,  to  the  proof;   as  mountains  are  fox 
winds. 
That  shake  not,  though  tliey  blow  perpetually. 
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Re-enter  Hortensio,  with  his  head  broken. 

Bcq>,  How  now,  my  friend !  whj  dost  thou  look 
so  pale  1 

Hot,  For  fear,  I  promise  jou,  if  I  look  pale. 

Bcq).    What !    will   my  daughter  prove  a  good 
musician  t 

Hot.  I  think  she*ll  sooner  prore  a  soldier : 
Iron  may  hold  with  her,  but  never  lutes. 

Bc^.  Why,  then  thon  canst  not  break  her  to  the 
lute  ? 

Hot.  Why,  no ;  for  she  hath  broke  the  lute  to  me. 
I  did  but  tell  her  she  mistook  her  frets,^ 
And  bow'd  her  hand  to  teach  her  fingering ; 
When,  with  a  most  impatient  devilish  spirit, 
**  Frets,  call  you  these  !  "  quoth  she :   "  Til  fume 

with  them : " 
«\nd,  with  that  word,  she  struck  me  on  the  head, 
And  through  the  instrument  thy  pate  made  way , 
And  there  I  stood  amazed  for  a  while, 
As  on  a  pillory,  looking  through  the  lute, 
While  she  did  call  me  rascal  fiddler, 
And  t wangling  Jack ;  with  twenty  such  vile  termf. 
As  she  had  studied  .o  misuse  me  so. 

Pet.  Now,  by  the  world,  it  is  a  lusty  wench ! 
1  love  her  ten  times  m^re  than  e'er  i  did : 
O,  how  I  long  to  have  some  chat  wifh  her ! 

B€ip.  Well,  go  with  me,  and  be  not  so  discomfited 
Proceed  m  practice  with  my  younger  daughter ; 
She's  apt  to  learn,  and  thankful  for  good  turns.  — 
Signior  Petruchlo,  will  you  go  with  us. 
Or  sliall  I  send  my  daughter  Rate  to  you  ? 

*  ^r^ts  are  the  points  at  which  a  string  is  to  b«  stopped,  fbt 
mer\y  marked  oa  the  neck  of  such  instraments  as  the  hite  «i 
pmar. 
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Pet.  I  pray  you  do  ;  I  will  attend  her  here, 

[Exeunt  Bap.,  Grem.,  Than.,  and  Uoa 
And  woo  her  with  some  spirit  when  slie  comes. 
Say,  that  she  rail ;  why,  then  Til  tell  her  plain, 
She  siugs'ns  sweetly  as  a  nightingale : 
Say,  that  she  frown ;  I'll  say  she  looks  as  clear 
As  morning  roses  newly  wash'd  with  dew : 
Say,  she  be  mute,  '*nd  will  not  speak  a  word ; 
Then  Til  commend  her  volubiUty, 
And  say  she  uttereth  piercing  eloquence : 
If  she  do  bid  me  pack,  I'll  give  her  thanks, 
As  though  she  bid  me  stay  by  her  a  week : 
If  she  deny  to  wed,  I'll  crave  the  day 
When  I  shall  ask  the  banns,  and  when  be  married 
But  here  she  comes ;  and  now,  Petruchio,  speak 

Enter  Katharina. 

Good-morrow,  Kate,  for  that's  your  name,  I  hear. 

Kath,  Well  have  you  heard,  but  something  hard 
of  hearing: 
They  call  me  Katharine,  that  do  talk  of  me. 

Pet.  You  lie,  in  faith  ;  for  you  are  coll'd  plain 
Kate, 
And  bonny  Kate,  and  sometimes  Kate  the  curst ; 
But  Kate,  the  prettiest  Kate  in  Christendom ; 
Kate  of  Kate-Hall,  my  super-dainty  Kate, 
For  dainties  are  all  cates  :  and  therefore,  Kate, 
Take  this  of  me,  Kate  of  my  consolation ;  — 
Hearing  thy  mildness  prais'd  in  every  town. 
Thy  virtues  spoke  of,  and  thy  beauty  sounded, 
(Yet  not  so  deeply  as  to  thee  belongs,) 
Myself  am  mov'd  to  woo  thee  for  my  wife. 

KaiL  Mov'd  !  in  good  time  :  let  him  that  mov'd 
you  hither. 
Remove  you  hence :  I  knew  you  at  the  first. 
You  were  a  moveable. 
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Pet.  Why,  what's  a  moveable  1 

Kath,  A  joint-stool. 

Pet  Thou  hast  hit  it :  come,  sit  on  me. 

Kath.  Asses  are  made  to  bear,  and  so  are  you. 

Pet  Women  are  made  to  bear,  and  so  are  you 

KaiL  No  such  load  as  you,  if  me  you  mean. 

Pet  Alas,  good  Kate !  I  will  not  burden  thee ; 
For,  knowing  thee  to  be  but  young  and  Ught,  — 

Kath.  Too  light  for  such  a  swain  as  you  to  catch 
And  yet  as  heavy  as  my  weight  should  be. 

Pet.  Should  be  ?  should  ?  buz. 

Kath.  Well  ta'en,  and  like  a  buzzard 

Pet.  O,  slow-wing*d  turtle  !  shall  a  buzzard  take 
thee  ? 

Kath.  Ay,  for  a  turtle,  as  he  takes  a  buzzard.* 

Pet.  Come,  come,  you  wasp ;  i'faith,  you  are  too 
angry. 

Kath.  If  I  be  waspish,  best  beware  my  sting. 

Pet.  My  remedy  is,  then,  to  pluck  it  out. 

Kath.  Ay,  if  the  fool  could  find  it  where  it  lies. 

Pet.  Who  knows  not  where  a  wasp  does  wear 
his  sting  ?     In  his  tail. 

Kath.  In  his  tongue. 

Pet.  Whose  tongue  ? 

Kath.  Yours,  if  you  talk  of  tails ;  and  so  farewell. 

Pet.  What !  with  my  tongue  in  your  tail  ?  nay, 
come  again,  good  Kate ;  I  am  a  gentleman. 

Kath.  That  I'll  try.  [Striking  him. 

Pet.  I  swear  I'll  cuflT  you,  if  you  strike  again. 

Kath.  So  may  you  lose  your  arms : 
If  you  strike  me,  you  are  no  gentleman ; 
And  if  no  gentleman,  why,  then  no  arms. 

*  This  kind  of  expression  seems  to  have  beeo  proverbial.  So 
in  llie  Three  Lords  of  London,  1590 :  **  Hast  no  more  skill  than 
take  a  falcon  for  a  butxard  7  " 
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Pet.  A  herald,  Kate  1  O !  put  me  in  thy  books. 

Katk  What  is  your  crest  t  a  coxcomb  ? 

Pet,  A  combless  cock,  so  Kate  will  be  my  hen. 

Katk.  No  cock  of  mine ;  you  crow  too  Hke  a 
craven.* 

Pet.  Nay,  come,  Kate,  come ;  you  must  not  look 
so  sour. 

Ejxth.  It  is  my  fashion  when  I  see  a  crab. 

Ptt.  Why  here's  no  crab,  and  therefore  look  not 
sour. 

Kath.  There  is,  there  is. 

Pet.  Then  show  it  me. 

Kaih.  Had  I  a  glass,  1  would. 

Pet.  What,  you  mean  my  face  t 

Kath.  Weil  aim'd  of  such  a  young  one. 

Pet.  Now,  by  St.  George,  I  am  too  young  for 
you. 

Kath.  Yet  you  are  wither'd. 

Pet.  'Tis  with  cares. 

Kath.  1  care  not. 

Pet.  Nay,  hear  you,  Kate :  in  sooth,  you  scap« 
not  so. 

Kath.  I  chafe  you,  if  1  tarry :  let  me  go. 

Pet.  No,  not  a  whit :  1  find  you  passing  gentle 
'Twas  told  me  you  were  rough,  and  coy,  and  sullen, 
And  now  I  find  report  a  very  liar ; 
For  thou  art  pleasant,  gamesome,  passing  courteous ; 
But  slow  in  speech,  yet  sweet  as  spring-time  flowers : 
Thou  canst  not  frown,  thou  canst  not  look  askance, 
Nor  bite  the  lip,  as  angry  wenches  will ; 
Nor  hast  thou  pleasure  to  be  cross  in  talk ; 
But  thou  with  mildness  entertain'st  thy  wooers, 
With  geqtle  conference,  soft  and  afiable. 
Why  does  the  world  report,  that  Kate  doth  limp  1 

*  A  cowardly  degenerate  cock. 
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O,  slanderous  world  !  Kate,  like  the  hazle-tviig, 
Is  straight,  and  slender  ;  and  as  brown  in  hue 
As  bazle-nuts,  and  sweeter  than  the  kernels. 

0  !  let  me  see  thee  walk  :  thou  dost  not  halt. 
Kath,  Go,  fool,  and  whom  thou  keep'st  command 
Pet*  Did  ever  Dian  so  become  a  grove, 

As  Kate  this  chamber  with  her  princely  gait  t 

O !  be  thou  Dian,  and  let  her  be  Kate  ;^ 

And  then  let  Kate  be  chaste,  and  Dian  sportful ! 

Kath*  Where  did  jou  study  all  this  goodly  speech 

Pet*  It  is  extempore,  from  my  mother- wit. 

Kath*  A  witty  mother  !  witless  else  her  son. 

Pet*  Am  1  not  wise  ! 

Kath*  Yes  ;  keep  you  warm.' 

Pet*  Marry,  so  I  mean,  sweet  Katharine,  in  thy 
bed: 
And  therefore,  setting  all  this  chat  aside, 
Thus  in  plain  terms :  —  Your  father  hath  consented 
That  you  shall  be  my  wife ;  your  dowry  'greed  on ; 
And,  will  you,  nill  you,  I  will  marry  you. 
Now,  Kate,  I  am  a  husband  for  your  turn ; 
For,  by  this  light,  whereby  I  see  thy  beauty. 
Thy  beauty  that  doth  make  me  like  thee  well, 
Thou  must  be  married  to  no  man  but  me : 
For  I  am  he,  am  born  to  tame  you,  Kate, 
And  bring  you  from  a  wild  Kate  to  a  Kate 
Conformable,  as  other  household  Kates. 
Here  comes  your  father :  never  make  denial ; 

1  must  and  will  have  Katliarine  to  my  wife. 

Re-enter  Baptista,  Gremio,  and  TRANia 

Bag^.    Now,  signior  Petruchio,  how  speed  you 
with  my  daughter  ? 

*  This  appears  to  allade  to  some  proverb.     So  in  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing :  **  That  if  bo  has  %dU  enough  to  keep  himself 
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Pet,  How  but  well,  sir  1  how  but  well  ?     It  were 
impossible  I  should  speed  amiss. 

Bap.    Why,  how  now,  daughter  Katharine !  in 
your  dumps  t 

Kath,  Call  jou  me,  daughter  ?  now,  I  promise 
you. 
You  have  show'd  a  tender  fatherly  regard. 
To  wish  me  wed  to  one  half  lunatic ; 
A  mad-cap  ruffian,  and  a  swearing  Jack, 
That  thinks  with  oaths  to  face  the  matter  out. 

Pet  Father,  'tis  thus :  —  yourself  and  all  the 
*  world. 
That  talk'd  of  her,  have  talk'd  amiss  of  her : 
If  she  be  curst,  it  is  for  policy ; 
For  she's  not  froward,  but  modest  as  the  dove ; 
She  is  not  hot,  but  temperate  as  the  morn  ; 
For  patience  she  will  prove  a  second  Grissel,^ 
And  Roman  Lucrece  for  her  chastity : 
And,  to  conclude,  we  have  'greed  so  well  together. 
That  upon  Sunday  is  the  wedding-day. 

KatL  I'll  see  thee  hang'd  on  Sunday  first. 

Gre.  Hark,  Petruchio !  she  says  she'll  see  thee 
hang'd  first. 

TVo.  Is  this  your  speeding  ?  nay,  then,  good  night 
our  part ! 

Pet.  Be  patient,  gentlemen ;  I  choose  her  for 
myself: 
If  she  and  I  be  pleas'd,  what's  that  to  you  ? 
Tis  bargain'd  'twixt  us  twain,  being  alone. 
That  she  shall  still  be  curst  in  company. 
I  tell  you,  'tis  incredible  to  believe 
How  much  she  loves  me  :  O,  the  kindest  Kate  ?  - 

•  The  story  of  Griselda,  so  beautifully  related  by  Chaucer,  was 
taken  by  him  from  Boccaccio.  It  is  thought  to  be  older  than  the 
time  of  the  Tlorentine,  as  it  is  to  be  found  among  the  old  fabliaux. 
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She  hung  about  my  neck,  and  kiss  on  kiss 
She  vied  *  so  fast,  protesting  oath  on  oath, 
That  in  a  twink  she  won  me  to  her  love. 
O,  you  are  novices  !  'tis  a  world  to  see,*** 
How  tame,  when  men  and  women  are  alone, 
A  meacock  *'  wretch  can  make  the  curstest  shrew. 
Give  my  thy  hand,  Kate :  I  will  unto  Venice, 
To  buy  apparel  'gainst  the  wedding-day.  — 
Provide  the  feast,  father,  and  bid  the  guests; 
1  will  be  sure,  my  Katharine  shall  be  fine. 

Bap.  I  know  not  what  to  say  :  but  give  me  youf 
bands; 
God  send  you  joy,  Petruchio  !  'tis  a  match. 

Grc*  TVa.  Amen,  say  we :  we  will  be  witneflses. 

Pet.  Father,  and  wife,  and  gentlemen,  adieu 
1  will  to  Venice ;  Sunday  comes  apace  :  — 
We  will  have  rings,  and  things,  and  fine' array; 
And  kiss  me,  Kate,  we  will  be  married  o'Sunday. 
[Exeunt  Pet.  and  Kath.  severally 

Ore,  Was  ever  match  clapp'd  up  so  -suddenly  ? 

Bap.  Faith,  gentlemen,  now  I  play  a  merchant's 
part, 
And  venture  madly  on  a  desperate  mart. 

TVa.  'Twas  a  commodity  lay  fretting  by  you  • 
*Twill  bring  you  gain,  or  perish  on  the  seas. 

Bn^.  The  gain  I  seek  is  quiet  in  the  match. 

*  To  me  was  a  term  in  the  old  vocabulary  of  gaining,  for  to 
wager  the  goodness  of  one  hand  against  another.  Petruchio  ap- 
pears  to  mean  that  Katharine  played  as  for  a  wager  with  her  kisses 
foying  or  ttaking  kiss  on  kiss  with  him. 

'^  This  phrase,  which  frequently  occurs  in  old  writers,  is  equiv- 
alent to,  if  if  a  wondtTy  or  a  matter  of  admiration  to  see.  See 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Act  iii.  sc.  5,  note  S. 

*'  A  tame  dastardly  creature ,  particularly  a  henpecked  husband. 
**  A  mecocke  or  pezzant,  that  hath  his  head  under  his  wives  girdle, 
or  that  lets  his  wife  be  his  maister.'*  ^  Junius's  Nomenclator,  by 
Fleming,  1585. 
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Ore.  No  doubt,  but  he  hath  got  a  quiet  catch. 
But  now,  Baptista,  to  your  younger  daughter. 
Now  18  the  day  we  long  have  looked  for : 
I  am  your  neighbour,  and  was  suitor  first. 

Tra,  And  I  am  one  that  love  Bianca  more 
Than  words  can  witness,  or  your  thoughts  can  guess. 

Ore*  Youngling,  thou  canst  not  love  so  dear  as  I. 

Tra,  Grey-beard,  thy  love  doth  freeze. 

Ore,  But  thine  doth  fry. 

Skipper,  stand  back :  'tis  age  that  nourisheth. 

Trcu  But  youth,  in  ladies'  eyes  that  ilourisheth. 

Bc^.    Content  you,  gentlemen  ;   I'll  compound 
this  strife : 
*Tis  deeds  muist  win  the  prize  ;  and  he,  of  both. 
That  can  assure  my  daughter  greatest  dower. 
Shall  have  my  Bianca's  love. — 
Say,  signior  Gremio,  what  can  you  assure  her  ? 

Gre.  First,  as  you  know,  my  house  within  the 
city 
Is  richly  furnished  with  plate  and  gold : 
Basins,  and  ewers,  to  lave  her  dainty  hands; 
My  hangings  all  of  Tyrian  tapestry  : 
In  ivory  coffers  I  have  stuff'd  my  crowns ; 
In  cypress  chests  my  arras,  counterpoints,** 
Costly  apparel,  tents,  and  canopies,*' 
Fine  linen,  Turkey  cushions  boss'd  with  pearl. 
Valance  of  Venice  gold  in  needle-work, 

**  Coverings  for  beds ;  dow  called  couDterpon^x.  AnciontF} 
made  of  patch-work,  so  that  every  pane  was  contrasted  with  a 
diflerent  colour.     Heuce  the  chauge  of  the  last  syllabic  to  paihe. 

*'  TerU$  were  hangings,  tentea,  French,  probably  so  named 
from  the  Unten  apon  which  they  were  hung  :  tenhtre  He  tajn9»erii 
signified  a  mit  of  hanging*.  The  following  passage  shows  thai 
a  canopy  was  sometimes  a  tester :  **  A  canopy  properly  that  hang* 
eth  aboute  beddes  to  Iceepe  away  gnattes.  sometimes  a  tent  or 
pavilion,  some  have  used  it  ^or  a  testome  to  hange  over  a  bed/'  — 
Buret,  in  voce. 
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Pewter  *^  and  brass,  and  all  things  that  belong 
To  house,  or  housekeeping :  then,  at  my  farm, 
I  have  a  hundred  milch-kine  to  the  pcdl, 
Six  score  fat  oxen  standing  in  my  stalls. 
And  all  things  answerable  to  this  portion. 
Myself  am  struck  in  years,  I  must  confess ; 
And,  if  I  die  to-morrow,  this  is  hers. 
If,  whilst  I  live,  she  will  be  only  mine. 

Trcu  That  **  only  "  came  well  in.  —  Sir,  list  to  me . 
I  am  my  father^s  heir,  and  only  son : 
If  I  may  have  your  daughter  to  my  wife, 
rU  leave  her  houses  three  or  four  as  good, 
Within  rich  Pisa  walls,  as  any  one 
Old  signior  Gremio  has  in  Padua ; 
Besides  two  thousand  ducats  by  the  year. 
Of  fruitful  land,  all  which  shall  be  her  jointure.  — • 
What,  have  I  pinchM  you,  signior  Gremio  ? 

Gre.  Two  thousand  ducats  by  the  year,  o7  land  I 
My  land  amounts  not  to  so  much  in  all : 
That  she  shall  have ;  besides  an  argosy," 
That  now  is  lying  in  Marseilles'  road.  — 
What,  have  I  chok*d  you  with  an  argosy  t 

Trcu  Gremio,  'tis  known,  my  father  hath  no  less 
Than  three  great  argosies ;  besides  two  galliasses,* 
And  twelve  tight  galleys :  these  I  will  assure  her, 
And  twice  as  much,  whatever  thou  ofier'st  next. 

Gre.  Nay,  1  have  ofTer'd  all,  1  have  no  more, 
And  she  can  have  no  more  than  all  I  have :  — 
If  you  like  me,  she  shall  have  me  and  mine. 

*4  Pewter  was  such  costly  fbraitore,  that  we  find  in  the  Norm- 
uml>erland  household  book  vetseh  of  petoter  were  hired  by  the 
year. 

'*  A  lar^  vessel  either  for  merchandise  or  war.  See  The 
Merchant  of  Venice,  Act.  i.  se.  1,  note  t. 

^*  A  galiats,  galeattat  Ital.,  was  a  great  or  double  galley.  The 
m^b\%  were  three,  and  the  number  of  seats  for  rowers  thirtv-two 
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Ti*€u  Why,  then  the  maid  is  mine  from  nil  the 
world, 
By  your  firm  promise:  Gremio  is  out-vied." 

Bop.  I  must  confess,  your  offer  is  the  best ; 
And,  let  your  father  make  her  the  assurance, 
She  is  your  own  ;  else,  you  must  pardon  me : 
If  you  should  die  before  him,  where's  her  dower  ? 

Tra,  That's  but  a  cavil :  he  is  old,  1  young. 

Gre.  And  may  not  young  men  die,  as  well  as  old  t 

JBop.  Well,  gentlemen, 
I  ami  thus  resolv'd :  —  On  Sunday  next,  you  know. 
My  daughter  Katharine  is  to  be  married : 
Now,  on  the  Sunday  following,  shall  Bianca 
Be  bnde  to  you,  if  you  make  this  assurance ; 
If  not,  to  signior  Gremio : 
And  so  I  take  my  leave,  and  thank  you  both.  [Exit. 

Cfre,  Adieu,  good  neighbour.  —  Now  I  fear  thee 
not: 
Sirrah,  young  gamester,  your  father  were  a  fool 
To  give  thee  all,  and,  in  his  waning  age. 
Set  foot  under  thy  table.     Tut !  a  toy ! 
An  old  Italian  fox  is  not  so  kind,  my  boy.       [Exit. 

Trcu  A  vengeance  on  your  crafty  withered  hide  * 
Yet  I  have  fac'd  it  with  a  card  of  ten.*' 
'Tis  in  my  head  to  do  my  master  good :  — 
I  see  no  reason,  but  supposed  Lucentio 
Must  get  a  father,  call'd  —  supposed  Vincentio. 
And  that's  a  wonder  :  fathers,  commonly. 
Do  get  their  children  ;  but,  in  this  case  of  wooing, 
A  child  shall  get  a  sire,  if  I  fail  not  of  my  cunning. 

[Exit. 

*^  The  origiu  of  this  term  is  also  from  gfaming.  ^^^len  one 
man  tned  apon  another,  he  was  said  to  be  outvied. 

*•  This  phrase,  which  often  occurs  in  old  writers,  was  most 
probably  derived  from  some  game  at  cards,  wherein  the  standing 
*;oldIy  apon  a  ttn  was  often  successful.     To  face  it  meant,  as  it 
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ACT  III. 

SCENG  I.     A  Room  in  Baptista's  House 

Enter  Lucentio,  Hortensio,  and  Bianca. 

Luc.  Fiddler,  forbear ;  you  grow  too  forward,  sir 
Hare  70U  so  soon  forgot  the  entertainment 
Her  sister  Katharine  welcom'd  70U  withal  '^ 

Hor,  But,  wrangling  pedant,  this  is 
Tlie  patroness  of  heavenly  harmony : 
Then,  give  me  leave  to  have  prerogative ; 
And  when  in  music  we  have  spent  an  hour. 
Your  lecture  shall  have  leisure  for  as  much. 

Luc.  Preposterous  ass !  tliat  never  read  so  far 
To  know  the  cause  why  music  was  ordain'd ! 
Was  it  not  to  refresh  the  mind  of  man, 
Afler  his  studies,  or  his  usual  pain  ? 
Then,  give  me  leave  to  read  philosophy, 
And  while  I  pause  serve  in  your  harmony. 

Hor.  Sirrah,  I  will  not  bear  these  braves  of  thine 

Bian.  Why,  gentlemen,  you  do  me  double  wrong 
To  strive  fur  that  which  resteth  in  my  choice : 
I  am  no  breeching  scholar '  in  the  schools  ; 
ril  not  be  tied  to  hours,  nor  'pointed  times, 
But  learn  my  lessons  as  I  please  myself. 
And,  to  cut  off  all  strife,  here  sit  we  down :  — 
Take  you  your  instrument,  play  you  the  whiles ; 
His  lecture  will  be  done  ere  you  have  tun'd 

still  does^  to  bally ^  to  attack  by  impudence  of  face.  Whether 
a  card  of  ten  was  properly  a  cooling  card  has  not  yet  been  ascer 
tained,  but  they  are  anited  in  the  following^  passage  from  Lyly*i 
Eaphoes  :  **  And  aU  lovers,  he  only  excepted,  are  coined  with  a 
card  of  ten,** 

*  No  schoolboy,  liable  to  be  whipped 
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Hor,  You'll  leave  his  lectore  when  I  am  in  tune  1 

[HoRTENSio  retires 

Lmc  That  will  be  never :  — tune  jour  instrument. 

Bian.  Where  left  we  last  ? 

Lmc.  Here,  madam  :  — 
Hoc  that  Simois ;  hie  est  Sigeia  teUus ; 
Ilic  steterat  Priam  regia  celsa  senis* 

Bian.  Construe  them. 

Lmc.  Hoc  ibat,  as  I  told  you  before,  —  Simois j  I 
am  Lucentioy  —  hie  est,  son  unto  Vincentie  of  Pisa, 

—  Sigeia  teUus^  disguised  thus  to  get  your  love  ;  — 
Hie  steterat,  and  that  Lucentio  that  comes  a-wooing, 

—  Priami,  is  my  man  Tranio,  —  regia,  bearing  my 
port,  —  celsa  sems,  that  we  might  beguile  the  old 
pantaloon.' 

Har.    [Retwming.'j   Madam,  my  instrument's  in 

tune. 
Bian.  Let's  hear.  —  [Hortensio  platfs. 

0  fie  !  the  treble  jars. 

Luc.  Spit  in  the  hole,  man,  and  tune  again. 
Bian.  Now  let  me  see  if  I  can  construe  it :  Hcu 
tbat  Simois,  I  know  you  not ;  —  Hie  est  Sigeia  telbis, 

1  trust  you  not ;  —  Hie  steterat  Priami,  take  heed 
he  bear  us  not ;  —  regicLt  presume  not ;  —  celsa  senis, 
despair  not 

Hor.  Madam,  'tis  now  in  tune. 

Luc.  All  but  the  base. 

Hor.  The  base  is  right;  'tis  the  base  knave  that  jars 
How  fiery  and  forward  our  pedant  is ! 
Now,  for  my  life,  the  knave  doth  court  my  love : 
PedascuU,^  I'll  watch  you  better  yet. 

Bian.  In  time  I  may  believe,  yet  I  mistrust. 

•  From  Ovid's  Epist.  Her.  Penelope  Ulyssi,  v.  83.  b. 

'  Pantaloon  was  a  character  tbat  figured  on  the  Italian  stage 
See  Ai  Yon  Like  It,  Act  it.  sc.  7,  note  13.  H. 

*  Pedant. 
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Luc*  Mistrust  it  not ;  for,  sure,  iEacides 
Was  Ajax,*  call'd  so  from  his  grandfather. 

Bian,  I  must  believe  my  master ;  else,  I  promise 
you, 
I  should  be  arguing  still  upon  that  doubt : 
But  let  it  rest. — Now,  Licio,  to  you. — 
Good  masters,  take  it  not  unkindly,  pray. 
That  I  have  been  thus  pleasant  with  you  both. 
Hor.  [  To  Luc]  You  may  go  walk,  and  give  mo 
leave  awhile;  . 

My  lessons  make  no  music  in  three  parts. 

Luc.  Are  you  so  formal,  sir  ?   [Asid€.'\  Well,  I 
must  wait. 
And  watch  withal ;  for,  but  I  be  deceived. 
Our  fine  musician  groweth  amorous. 

Hor.  Madam,  before  you  touch  the  instrument* 
To  learn  the  order  of  my  fingering, 
I  must  begin  with  rudiments  of  art ; 
To  teach  you  gamut  in  a  briefer  sort, 
More  pleasant,  pithy,  and  effectual. 
Than  hath  been  taught  by  any  of  my  trade : 
And  there  it  is  in  writing,  fairly  drawn. 

Bian,  Why,  I  am  post  my  gamut  long  ago. 
Hor,  Yet  read  the  gamut  of  Hortensio. 
Bian.  {Rtad$,'\  Gamut  I  am,  the  ground  of  all  accord. 
•^  rc,  to  plead  Hortensio's  passion ; 
B  mt,  Bianca,  take  him  for  thy  lord, 
C  favl^  that  loves  with  all  afFection : 
D  sol  rtf  one  cliff,  two  notes  have  I : 
Elamiy  show  pity,  or  I  die. 
Call  you  this  gamut  ?  tut !  I  like  it  not : 
Old  fashions  please  me  best ;  I  am  not  so  nice,' 
To  change  true  rules  for  odd  inventions. 

*  This  is  only  said  to  deceive  Hortensio,  who  is  supposed  to  be 

listening.     The  pedi^ee  of  Ajax,  however,  is  properly  made  oat 

'  One  of  the  ancient  meanings  of  nice  was  silly f  foolish.    Thus 
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Enter  a  Servant 

Serv.  Mistress,  jour  father  prays  you  leave  your 
books, 
And  help  to  dress  your  sister's  chamber  up : 
You  know,  to-morrow  is  the  wedding-day. 

Bian.  Farewell,  sweet  masters  both ;  I  must  lie 

gone.  [Exeunt  Bianca  and  Servant 

Luc  Taith,  mistress,  then  I  have  no  cause  to  stay 

[Exit 
Hot.  But  I  have  cause  to  pry  into  this  pedant : 
Methinks,  he  looks  as  though  he  were  in  love. 
Yet  if  thy  thoughts,  Bianca,  be  so  humble, 
To  cast  thy  wandering  eyes  on  every  stnle,^ 
Seize  thee  that  list :  If  once  I  find  thee  ranging, 
Hortensio  will  be  quit  with  thee  by  changing. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  II.     The  same. 

Before  Baptista's  House. 

Enter   Baptista,   Gremio,   Tranio,   Katharina, 
Bianca,  Lucentio,  and  Attendants. 

Bap.  [To  Tranio.]  Signior  Lucentio,  this  is  the 
'pointed  day 

in  Chaucer's  Wif  of  Bathes  Tale  :  <<  Bat  say  that  we  ben  wise 
and  nothing  tdetJ*     Likewise  in  Gower : 

"  A  tale  of  them  that  be  so  mctf 

And  feignen  them  selfe  to  be  wise, 

1  shall  the  tell  in  such  a  wise.'' 
And  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  v.  se.  S :  <<  The  letter  was  not  ntce, 
but  full  of  charge,  of  dear  import."  — In  the  original  the  next  line 
reads,  —  "  To  charge  true  rules  for  old  inventions."  Charge  was 
a  frequent  misprint  for  change ,  and  was  so  corrected  in  the  folio 
of  1632.  Theobald  changed  old  into  odd;  which  is  evidently 
right,  as  the  speaker  has  just  said,  —  <•  Old  fashions  please  mc 
best."  Besides,  old  and  inventions  will  hardly  go  together.  H. 
^  A  stale  was  a  decoy  or  bait ;  originally  the  form  of  a  bird  was 
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That  Katharine  and  Petruchio  should  be  married, 
And  yet  we  hear  not  of  our  son-in-law : 
What  will  be  said  ?  what  mockery  will  it  be, 
To  want  the  bridegroom,  when  the  priest  attends 
To  s|>eak  the  ceremonial  rites  of  marriage  ! 
What  says  Lucentio  to  this  shame  of  ours  ? 

KatJu  No  shame  but  mine  :  I  must,  forsooth,  be 
forc'd 
To  give  my  hand,  opposM  against  my  heart, 
Unto  a  mad-brain  rudesby,  full  of  spleen  ; ' 
Who  wooM  in  haste,  and  meahs  to  wed  at  leisure. 
[  told  you,  I,  he  was  a  frantic  fool, 
Hiding  his  bitter  jests  in  blunt  behaviour ; 
And,  to  be  noted  for  a  merry  man. 
He'll  woo  a  thousand,  'point  the  day  of  marriage, 
Make  friends,  invite,  yes,*  and  proclaim  the  banns ; 
Yet  never  means  to  wed  where  he  hath  woo'd. 
Now  must  the  world  point  at  poor  Katharine, 
And  say,  —  "  Lo,  there  is  mad  Petruchio's  wife, 
If  it  would  please  him  come  and  marry  her." 

Trcu  Patience,  good  Katharine,  and  Baptista  too : 
Upon  my  life,  Petruchio  means  but  well. 
Whatever  fortune  stays  him  from  his  word : 
Though  he  be  blunt,  I  know  him  passing  wise ; 
Though  he  be  merry,  yet  withal  he's  honest. 

Kaih    'Would   Katharine   had   never  seen  him 
though ! 
[Exit,  weeping,  followed  by  Bianca  and  others. 

Bap.  Go,  girl ;  I  cannot  blame  thee  now  to  weep ; 

ael  ap  to  allure  a  hawk  or  other  bird  of  prey,  and  benre  used  for 
any  objeci  of  allurement.  Stait  here  may,  however,  ouly  meaa 
every  common  object,  as  atalt  was  applied  to  common  women. 

^  Humour,  eaprire,  incoastaiKy. 

*  Ye9  was  supplied  iu  the  folio  of  163S.  Some  such  word 
seems  required  by  the  verse  \  and  yet  is  at  all  events  better  thai 
them,  which  has  been  generally  adopted  from  M alone.  ■. 
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Fnr  such  an  injury  would  vex  a  very  saint, 
Much  more  a  shrew  of  thj  impatient  humour 

Enter  Bionbello. 

Bion*  Master,  master  !  news,  old  news,'  and  suc^ 
news  as  you  never  heard  of! 

Bap.  Is  it  new  and  old  too  ?  how  may  that  be  T 

Bioru  Why,  is  it  not  news  to  hear  of  Petruchio*8 
coming  1 

Bap,  Is  he  come  ? 

Bion,  Why,  no,  sir. 

Bap.  What  then  ! 

Bicn.  He  is  coming. 

Bap.  When  will  he  be  here  ? 

Bian.  When  he  stands  where  I  am,  and  sees  you 
there. 

TVa.  But,  say,  what  to  thine  old  news. 

Biovu  Why,  Petnichio  is  coming,  in  a  new  hat 
and  an  old  jerkin  ;  a  pair  of  old  breeches,  thrice 
turn'd ;  a  pair  of  boots  that  have  been  candle-cases, 
one  buckled,  another  lac'd;  an  old  rusty  sword 
ta'en  out  of  the  town  armory,  with  a  broken  hilt 
and  chapeless ;  with  two  broken  points :  *  his  horse 
hipp*d  with  an  old  mothy  saddle,  and  stirrups  of  no 
kindred ;  besides,  possessM  with  the  glanders,  and 

'  Old  new»  as  added  by  Rowe,  and  necessarily,  at  appears 
by  the  reply  of  BapUsta.  Old  is  here  augmentalive,  in  the  sense 
of  greaty  huge.  Several  instances  of  the  word  in  this  sense  have 
already  occurred.  See  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Act  v.  sc.  2, 
note  7.  H. 

*  Dr.  Johnson  could  not  imagine  "  how  a  sword  should  have 
two  brokan  points.'^  The  meaning  of  points  as  here  used  is  ex 
plained  in  Act  i.  sc.  t,  note  8.  The  having  two  fastenings  of  his 
sword  broken  would  add  much  to  Petruchio's  slovenly  appear 
ance.  —  Chapeless  means  without  any  hook  or  locket  tb  his  scab 
hard.  Thus  in  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Act  iv.  sc.  3:  **  This 
is  monsieur  Parolles,  that  had  the  whole  theoric  of  war  b  the  knot 
of  his  scarf,  and  the  practice  in  the  chape  of  his  dagger.''      H 
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like  to  mourn  in  the  chine;  troubled  w4th  the  lara- 
))a8,  infected  with  the  fashions,'  full  of  windgalls, 
sped  with  spavins,  raied  with  the  yejlows,  past 
cure  of  the  fives,*  stark  spoil'd  with  the  stnggei-s, 
begnawn  with  the  bots ;  sway'd  in  the  back,  and 
shoulder-shot  ten ;  near-legg'd  before ;  ^  and  with  a 
half-clieck'd  bit,  &nd  a  head-stall  of  sheep's  leather, 
'  which,  being  restrain'd  to  keep  him  from  stumbling, 
hath  been  often  burst,  and  now  repaired  with 
knots;  one  girth  six  times  piec'd,  and  a  woman's 
crupper  of  velure,  which  hath  two  letters  for  her 
name,  fairly  set  down  in  studs,  and  here  and  there 
piec'd  with  packthread. 

B(^.  Wlio  comes  with  him  t 

Bion.  O,  sir !  his  lackey,  for  ail  the  world  capar 
ison'd  like  the  horse ;  with  a  linen  stock  on  one  leg, 
and  a  kersey  boot-hose  on  the  other,  garter'd  with 
a  red  and  blue  list ;  an  old  hat,  and  the  humour  of 
forty  fancies  ®  prick'd  in't  for  a  feather :  a  monster, 
a  very  monster  in  apparel ;  and  not  like  a  Christian 
ftfotboy,  or  a  gentleman's  lackey. 

•  Thai  is,  the  farciDt,  or  farcy,  a  leprosy,  called  fashions  in  the 
west  of  England. 

'  Vives  }  a  distemper  in  horses,  little  diflfering  from  the  strangles. 

^  The  original  has  neere  teg'd ;  which  is  the  way  tuar  is  there 
usually  spelt.  The  common  reading  is  ne'er  legged,  which  Ma- 
lone  explains  to  mean  "  foundered  in  the  fore-feet ;  having,  as  the 
jockeys  term  it,  never  a  fore  leg  to  stand  on."  Of  the  reading 
wo  have  gpven.  Lord  Chadwortb  says,  —  "I  believe  near-leffsr^d 
is  right :  the  near  leg  of  a  horse  is  the  left,  and  to  set  off  with 
that  leg  first  is  an  imperfection.  This  horse  had,  as  Dryden  de- 
scribes old  Jacob  Tonson,  two  left  legs  ;  that  is,  he  was  awkward 
in  the  use  of  them  j  be  used  his  right  leg  like  the  leA."  h. 

•  What  the  hutnottr  of  forty  fancies  may  have  been,  is  not 
known.  Mr.  Collier  thinks  it  migiit  be  some  ballad  or  collection 
of  ballads,  with  that  title.  Warburton  had  already  put  forth  a 
similar  conjecture.  We  see  not  but  it  may  as  well  have  been 
some  other  fantastical  contrivance  gotten  up  for  the  purpose. 
Such  a  madcap  humourist  as  Petruchio  might  easily  muster  forty 
Aweies  into  ilie  place  of  a  feather,  for  a  comical  display.  The 
words  are  usually  printed  as  a  qootatt  d  :  in  the  origpoal  they  arf 
tn  thr  tame  type  as  tlie  context.  •• 
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Tra.  Tis  some  odd  humour  pricks  him  to  this 
fashion ; 
Yet  oftentimes  he  goes  but  mean  apparelFd. 

Bap.  I  am  glad  he  is  come,  howsoe'er  he  cornea. 

Bian.  Why,  sir,  he  comes  not. 

Bap.  Didst  thou  not  saj  he  comes  T 

Bian,  Who  1  that  Petruchio  came  1 

Bap.  Ay,  that  Petruchio  came. 

Bion.  No,  sir ;  I  say  his  horse  comes  with  him 
on  his  back. 

Bap.  Why,  that's  all  one. 

Bion.  Nay,  by  St.  Jamy,  I  hold  you  a  peimy, 
A  horse  aad  a  man  is  more  than  one,  anO  yet  not 
many. 

Enter  Petruchio  and  GRUMia 

Pet.  Come,  where  be  these  gaUants  T  who  is  at 
home? 

Bop.  You  are  welcome,  sir. 

Pet.  And  yet  I  come  not  well. 

B(q).  And  yet  you  halt  not 

Tra.  Not  so  well  apparellM 

As  I  wish  you  were. 

Pet.  Were  it  better,  I  should  rush  in  thus. 
But  where  is  Kate  ?  where  is  my  lovely  bride  1  — 
How  (does    my   father  ?  —  Gentles,  methinks   you 

frown  : 
And  wherefore  gaze  this  goodly  company. 
As  if  they  saw  some  wondrous  monument, 
Some  comet,  or  unusual  prodigy  ? 

B(^.  Why,  sir,  you  know,  this  is  your  wedding-day 
First  were  we  sad,  fearing  you  would  not  come ; 
Now  sadder,  that  you  come  so  unprovided. 
Fie  !  doff  this  habit,  shame  to  your  estate. 
An  eye-sore  to  our  solemn  festival. 
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TVo.  And  tell  us  what  occasiun  of  import 
Hath  all  so  long  detained  you  from  your  wife, 
And  sent  you  hither  so  unlike  yourself. 

Pet.  Tedious  it  were  to  tell,  and  harsh  to  hear : 
Sufficeth,  I  am  come  to  keep  my  word, 
Though  in  some  part  enforced  to  digress ;  * 
Which,  at  more  leisure,  I  will  so  excuse 
As  you  shall  well  be  satisfied  withal. 
But  where  is  Kate  ?  I  stay  too  long  from  her : 
The  morning  wears,  'tis  time  we  were  at  Church. 

Trcu  See  not  your  bride  in  these  unrevereut  robes 
(to  to  my  chamber ;  put  on  clothes  of  mine. 

Pet.  Not  I,  believe  me :  thus  I'll  visit  her. 

Bap.  But  thus,  I  trust,  you  will  not  marry  her. 

Pet.  Good  sooth,  even  thus ;  therefore  have  done 
with  words : 
To  me  she's  married,  not  unto  my  clothes. 
Could  1  repair  what  she  will  wear  in  me. 
As  1  can  change  these  poor  accoutrements, 
'Twere  well  for  Kate,  and  better  for  myself. 
But  what  a  fool  am  I  to  chat  with  you, 
When  I  should  bid  good-morrow  to  my  bride, 
And  seal  the  title  with  a  lovely  kiss ! 

[Exeunt  Pet.,  Gru.,  and  Bion. 

JVa.  He  hath  some  meaning  in  his  mad  attire : 
We  will  persuade  him,  be  it  possible, 
To  put  on  better  ere  he  go  to  Church. 

Bap.  I'll  aAer  him,  and  see  the  event  of  this. 

[Eiil 

Tra.  But,  to  her  love  concemeth  us  to  add  '• 
Her  father's  liking ;  which  to  bring  to  pass. 
As  1  before  imparted  to  your  worship, 

*  Thmt  is,  to  deviate  from  my  promise. 

>®  In  the  original  to  it  wanting  before  tovt.     Of  eoorve  com 
cemdh  is  lued  impersonally,  U  being  understood.  ■. 
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1  am  to  get  a  man,  —  whate'er  he  be, 

It  skills'*  not  much,  weMl  fit  him  to  our  torn, — 

And  lie  shall  be  Vincentio  of  Pisa, 

And  make  assurance,  here  in  Padua, 

Of  greater  sums  than  I  have  (>roniised : 

So  shall  you  quietlj  enjoy  your  hope, 

And  marry  sweet  Bianca  with  consent. 

Luc.  Were  it  not  that  my  fellow-schoolmaster 
Doth  watch  Bianca's  steps  so  narrowly, 
Twere  good,  methinks,  to  steal  our  marriage , 
Which  once  performed,  let  all  the  world  say  no, 
I'll  keep  mine  own,  despite  of  all  the  world. 

TVo.  That  by  degrees  we  mean  to  look  into, 
And  watch  our  vantage  in  this  business. 
We'll  overreach  the  greybeard,  Gremio, 
The  narrow-prying  father,  Minola, 
The  quaint  musician,**  amorous  Licio; 
All  for  my  master's  sake,  Lucentio.  — 

Re-enter  Gremio. 

Signior  Gremio  !  came  you  from  the  Church  t 

Gre.  As  willingly  as  e'er  I  came  from  school. 

Trcu  And  is  the  bride  and  bridegroom  coming 
home? 

Ore.  A  bridegroom,  say  you  1  'lis  a  ^oom,  ii> 

•        deed ; 
A  grumbling  groom,  and  that  the  girl  shall  find. 

**  It  nuUtert  not  much,  it  is  of  no  importance.  Thus  in  the 
old  phrass  book,  Horroanni  Vulgaria,  1519,  **  It  maketh  little 
matter,  or  i.'  $kiUeth  not  whether  thou  come  or  not.'*  See  TwelAh 
Night,  Act  V.  sc.  1,  note  IS. 

**  Quaint  was  formerly  used  in  commendation,  as  neat,  elegant 
dainty,  dexteroiu.     Thus  in  Act  iv.  sc.  3,  of  this  play  : 

*•  I  never  saw  a  better  fashiou'd  gown 
More  quaint,  more  pleasing^,  nor  more  commendable." 

We  have  •'  qf taint  spirits  *'  in  A  Midsumraer-Night'a  Dream  ;  and 
Prospero  calls  Ariel,  "  my  quaint  Ariel.*' 
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Trcu  Curster  than  she  ?  why,  'tis  impossible. 
Cfre.  Whj,  he's  a  devil,  a  devil,  a  very  fiend. 
TVo.  Why,  she's  a  devil,  a  devil,  the  devil's  dam 
Cfre*  Tut !  she's  a  lamb,  a  dove,  a  fool  to  him. 
I'll  tell  you,  sir,  Lucetitio :  when  the  priest 
Should  ask  —  if  Katharine  should  be  his  wife, 
<«  Ay,  by  gogs-wouns,"  quoth  he ;  and  swore  so  loud, 
That,  all  amaz'd,  the  priest  let  fall  the  book ; 
And,  as  he  stoop'd  again  to  take  it  up. 
The  mad-brain'd  bridegroom  took  him  such  a  cuff. 
That  down  fell  priest  and  book,  and  book  and  priest : 
•*  Now  take  them  up,"  quoth  he,  "  if  any  list." 
Tra.  What  saitl  the  wench,  when  he  arose  again  1 
Crre,  Trembled  and  shook  ;  for  why,  he  stamp'd 
and  swore. 
As  if  the  vicar  meant  to  cozen  liim. 
But,  after  many  ceremcmies  done. 
He  calls  for  wine  :  —  ''A  health  !  "  quoth  he ;  as  if 
He  had  been  aboard,  carousing  to  his  mates 
After  a  storm  :  —  Quaff 'd  off  the  muscadel, 
And  threw  the  sops  all  in  the  sexton's  face  ; " 
Having  no  other  reason. 
But  that  his  beard  grew  thin  and  hungerly. 
And  seem'd  to  ask  him  sops  as  he  was  drinking. 
This  done,  he  took  the  bride  about  the  neck, 

• 
'*  The  custom  of  having  wine  and  sops  distributed  immedi' 
sidy  after  the  marriage  ceremony  in  the  Church  is  very  ancient 
ll  existed  even  among  our  Gothic  ancestors,  and  is  mentioned 
in  the  ordinances  of  the  household  of  Henry  VII.  **  For  the  Mar 
riage  of  a  Princess:"  — '« Tlicn  poltes  of  Ipocrice  to  be  ready, 
.'•nd  to  bee  put  into  cupps  with  soppe,  and  to  he  borne  to  the  ts- 
lates ;  and  to  take  a  soppe  and  drinke.*'  It  was  also  practised  at 
4ie  marriage  of  Philip  and  Mary,  in  Winchester  Cathedral ;  and 
it  tlie  marriage  of  the  Elector  Palatine  to  the  daughter  «f  James 
I.  iu  1613.  In  Jonson's  Magnetic  Lady  it  is  called  a  htiltino 
eup :  in  Middleton's  No  Wit  like  a  Woman's,  the  eontractin/r  cup. 
The  Htt  was  also  part  of  the  ancient  marriage  ceremony  as  ap- 
pears from  a  rabric  in  one  of  the  Salisbury  Mistali. 
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And  kissM  her  Itps  with  such  a  clamorous  smack, 
Tlmt,  at  the  parting,  all  the  church  did  echo : 
And  I,  seeing  this,  came  thence  for  very  shame ; 
And  after  me,  I  know,  the  rout  is  coming : 
Such  a  mad  marriage  never  was  before. 
Hark  !  hark  !  I  hear  the  minstrels  play.        [Music, 

Enter  Petruchio,  Katharina,  Bianca,  Baptista, 
HoRTENSio,  Grumio,  oud  Train. 

Pet.  Gentlemen  and  friends,  I  thank  you  for  youi 
pains : 
1  know  you  think  to  dine  with  me  to-day, 
And  have  prepared  great  store  of  wedding  cheer ; 
But,  so  it  is,  my  haste  doth  call  me  hence. 
And  therefore  here  I  mean  to  take  my  leave. 

Bap.  Is't  possible,  you  will  away  to-night  ? 

Pet.  I  must  away  to-day,  before  night  come : 
Make  it  no  wonder;  if  you  knew  my  business, 
You  would  entreat  me  rather  go  than  stay.  - 
And,  honest  company,  I  thank  you  all, 
Tlmt  have  beheld  me  give  away  myself 
To  this  most  patient,  sweet,  and  virtuous  wife 
Dine  with  my  father,  drink^a  health  to  me. 
For  I  must  hence  ;  and  farewell  to  you  all. 

Tra.  Let  us  entreat  you  stay  tiU  after  dinner. 

Pet.  It  may  not  be. 

Gre.  Let  me  entreat  you. 

Pet.  It  cannot  bQ. 

Kath,  Let  me  entreat  you. 

Pet.  I  am  content 

Kath.  Are  you  content  to  stay  1 

Pet.  I  €un  content  you  shall  entreat  me  stay. 
But  yet  not  stay,  entreat  me  how  you  can. 

Kaih    Now,  if  you  love  me,  stay. 
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Pet,  Grumio,  my  horses. 

Gru.  Ay,  sir,  they  be  ready :  the  oats  have  eaten 
the  horses. 

Kath.  Nay,  then. 
Do  what  thou  canst,  I  will  not  go  to-day  ; 
No,  nor  to-morrow,  not  till  I  please  myself. 
The  door  is  open,  sir ;  there  Hes  your  way ; 
You  may  be  jogging  whiles  your  boots  are  green  t 
For  me,  I'll  not  be  gone,  till  I  please  myself.  — 
'Tis  like  you'll  prove  a  jolly  surly  groom. 
That  take  it  on  you  at  the  first  so  roundly. 

Pet,    O,  Kate  !    content   thee ;   pr'ythee,  be  not 
angry. 

Kath.  I  will  be  angry :  What  hast  thou  to  do  ? 
Father,  be  quiet ;  he  shall  stay  my  leisure. 

Gre,  Ay,  marry,  sir,  now  it  begins  to  work. 

Kath.  Gentlemen,  forward  to  the  bridal  dinner ! 
1  see,  a  woman  may  be  made  a  fool. 
If  she  had  not  a  spirit  to  resist 

Pet.  They  shall  go  forward,  Kate,  at  thy  com' 
mand.  — 
Olx^y  the  bride,  you  that  attend  on  her: 
Go  to  tlie  feast,  revel  and  domineer,** 
Carouse  full  measure  to  her  maidenhead. 
Be  mad  and  merry,  —  or  go  hang  yourselves : 
But,  for  my  bonny  Kate,  she  must  with  me. 
Nay,  look  not  big,  nor  stamp,  nor  stare,  nor  fret ; 
1  will  be  master  of  what  is  mine  own. 
She  is  my  goods,  my  chattels ;  she  is  my  house. 
My  household-stuff,  my  field,  my  barn, 
My  horse,  my  ox,  my  ass,  my  any  thing: 
And  here  site  stands ;  touch  her  whoever  dare : 

>♦  That  is,  bluster  or  swagger.     So  in  Tarlclon's  Jetts  :  '•  T 
baviof  been  domineering  very  lale  at  night  with  iwo  of  his  frieodfl  * 
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1*11  bring  my  action  on  the  proudest  he 

That  stops  my  way  in  Padua.  —  Grumio, 

Draw  forth  thy  weapon  ;  we  are  beset  with  thieves : 

Rescue  thy  mistress,  if  thou  be  a  man.- 

Fear  not,  sweet  wench ;  they  shall  not  touch  thee, 

Kate : 
ril  buckler  thee  against  a  million. 

[Exeunt  Pet.,  Kath.,  and  Gru. 
Bap.  Nay,  let  them  go,  a  couple  of  quiet  ones ! 
Gre.  Went  they  not  quickly,  I  should  die  with 

laughing. 
Tra.  Of  all  mad  matches,  never  was  the  like ! 
Luc.   Mistress,   what's   your    opinion    of    youf 

sister  ? 
Bian.    That,   being   mad    herself,   she's    madly 

mated. 
Chre.  I  warrant  him,  Petruchio  is  Kated. 
Bitp.  Neighbours  and  friends,  though  bride  and 
bridegroom  wants 
For  to  supply  the  places  at  the  table. 
You  know  there  wants  no  junkets  **  at  the  feast.  — 
Lucentio,  you  shall  supply  the  bridegroom's  place 
And  let  Bianca  take  her  sister's  room. 

TVo.  Shall  sweet  Bianca  practise  how  to  bride  it  ? 

^op.  She  shall,  Lucentio.  —  Come,  gentlemen, 

let's  go.  [Extunt 
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ACT   IV. 

SCENE    L     A  Hall  in  Petbuchio*8  Country 
House. 

Enter  Grumio. 

txru.  Fie,  fie  on  all  tired  jades !  on  all  mad  nia»- 
ters !  and  all  foul  ways  !  Was  ever  man  so  beaten  1 
was  ever  man  so  ray'd  ? '  was  ever  man  so  weary  ? 
I  am  sent  before  to  make  a  fire,  and  they  are  com- 
ing after  to  warm  them.  Now,  were  not  f  a  little 
pot,  and  soon  hot,*  my  very  lips  might  freeze  to  my 
teeth,  my  tongue  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  my 
heart  in  my  belly,  ere  I  ishould  come  by  a  fire  to 
thaw  me :  —  But  I,  with  blowing  the  fire,  shall  warm 
myself;  for,  considering  the  weather,  a  taller  man 
than  I  will  take  cold.     Holla  !  hoa  !  Curtb  ! 

Enter  Curtis. 

Curt.  Who  is  that,  calls  so  coldly  ? 

Gru.  A  piece  of  ice  :  If  thou  doubt  it,  thou  may'st 
slide  from  my  shoulder  to  my  heel,  with  no  greater  a 
run  but  my  head  and  my  neck.     A  ^ire^  good  Curtis. 

Chtrt.  Is  my  master  and  his  wife  commg,  Gru- 


mio 


? 


Chrtu  O  !  ay,  Curtis.  »v  ;  *»nd  therefore  fire,  fire : 
ast  on  no  water.* 
Curt.  Is  she  so  hot  a  shrew  as  she  s  reported  t 

*  Bewrayed,  dirty. 

*  A  lUtie  pot  toon  hot  is  a  common  proverb. 

There  is  an  old  popular  catch  of  three  parts  in  lhes«  w«rdf ; 
"  Scotland  bunicth,  Scotland  buroeth, 
Fire,  6rc  ;  — fire,  fire," 
Cast  on  some  more  water." 
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Gru.  She  was,  good  Curtis,  before  this  frost ; 
but,  thou  know'st,  winter  tames  man,  woman,  and 
beast ;  for  it  hath  tara'd  my  old  master,  and  my 
new  mistress,  and  myself,*  fellow  Curtis. 

Curt.  Away,  you  three-inch  fool !  I  am  no  beast. 

Qru.  Am  I  but  three  inches  ?  why,  thy  horn  is  a 
foot ;  and  so  long  am  I,*  at  the  least.  But  wilt 
thou  make  a  fire,  or  shall  I  complain  on  thee  to  our 
mistress,  whose  band  (she  being  now  at  hand)  thou 
shalt  soon  feel,  to  thy  cold  comfort,  for  being  slow 
in  thy  hot  office. 

Curt.  I  pr'ythee,  good  Grumio,  tell  me,  how  goes 
the  world  ? 

Cbnu  A  cold  world,  Curtis,  in  every  office  but 
thine  ;  and,  therefore,  fire :  Do  thy  duty,  and  have 
thy  duty;  for  my  master  and  mistress  are  almost 
frozen  to  death. 

Curt.  There's  fire  ready ;  and  thereVorc,  kood 
Grumio,  the  news  ? 

Gru.  Why,  "Jack,  boy!  ho  boy!"*  and  as 
much  news  as  thou  wilt. 

Curt.  Come,  you  are  so  full  of  conycatching.' 

Gru.  Why,  therefore,  fire  ;  for  I  have  caught 
extreme  cold.  Where's  the  cook  ?  is  supper  ready, 
the  house  trimm'd,  rushes  strew'd,  cobwebs  swept, 
the  serving-men  in   their   new   fustian,  their  white 

*  Gnimio  calls  himself  a  beasiy  and  Curtis  one  also  hy  inference 
in  calling  him  fellow :  ihis  wouhl  not  have  been  noticed  but  that 
one  of  the  commentators  thought  it  necessary  to  alter  mystvf  in 
Grumio's  speech  to  thyself.  Grumio's  sentence  is  proverbial  : 
'<  Wedding,  and  ill-wintering,  tame  both  man  and  beast/' 

^  Curtis  contemptuously  alludes  to  Grumio's  diminutive  size  ; 
and  he  in  return  calls  Curtis  a  cuckold. 

'  This  is  the  beginning  of  an  old  drinking  round  in  three  parts 
The  jack  was  a  black  leathern  jug  for  serving  drink.  h. 

'  Cheating  or  deceiving.  This  use  of  conycatching  probablj 
sprung  from  the  manner  of  catching  conies f  or  rabbits.  ii. 
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Stockings,  and  everj  officer  bis  wedding  garmenl 
on  ?  Be  the  Jacks  fair  within,  the  Jills  fair  without, 
the  carpets  laid,*  and  every  thing  tn  order  ? 

Curt.  All  read  J ;  and  therefore,  I  pray  thee, 
news  ? 

Gru.  First,  know,  my  horse  is  tired ;  my  master 
and  mistress  fallen  out. 

Curt.  How! 

Oru.  Out  of  their  saddles  into  the  dirt;  and 
thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

Curt.  Let's  ha't,  good  Gnimio. 

Oiru.  Lend  thine  ear. 

Curt.  Here. 

Gru.  There.  [Striking  him. 

Curt.  This  'tis  to  feel  a  tale,  not  to  hear  a  tale. 

Gru.  And  therefore  'tis  called  a  sensible  tale ;  and 
this  cuff  was  but  to  knock  at  your  ear,  and  beseech 
listening.  '  Now  I  begin :  Imprimis^  we  came  down 
a  foul  hill,  my  master  riding  behind  my  mistress. 

Curt.  Both  of  one  horse  7  • 

Oru.   What's  that  to  thee  ? 

Curt.  Why,  a  horse. 

Gru.  Tell  thou  the  tale :  —  But  hadst  thou  not 
cross'd  me,  thou  should'st  have  heard  how  her  hor^e 
fell,  and  she  under  her  horse  ;  thou  should'st  have 
heard  in  how  miry  a  place  ;  how  she  was  bemoiFd  * 
how  he  lefl  her  with  the  horse  upon  her ;  how  lie 
beat  mc  because  her  horse  stumbled;  how  she 
waded  through  the  dirt  to  pluck  him  off  me  ;  how 
he  swore ;  how  she  pray'd,  that  never  pray'd  be- 
f(»rc ;  how  I  cried ;  how  the  horses  ran  si  way ;  how 


•  The  carpets  were  laid  over  the  tahiet.     The  floo*^.  i»*  •(»pe«r« 
rroin  the  present  passage  and  others,  were  strewed  wiih  nishet. 

*  Of  was  oAen   used  where  we  should   use  ott.     lb   modero 
edtticrs  it  is  usvilly  changed  to  on  in  this  place.  ir. 
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her  bridle  was  burst ;  how  T  lost  my  crupper ;  — 
with  many  things  of  worthy  memory ;  which  now 
shall  die  io  oblivion,  and  thou  return  unexperienced 
10  thy  grave. 

Curt.  By  this  reckoning  he  is  more  shrew  than  she. 

Crru.  Ay  ;  and  that  thou  and  the  proudest  of  you 
all  shall  find,  when  lie  comes  home.  But  what  talk 
1  of  this  ?  —  Call  forth  Nathaniel,  .Joseph,  Nicholas, 
Philip,  Walter,  Sugarsop,  and  the  rest:  let  their 
heads  be  sleekly  comb'd,  their  blue  coats '°  brush'd, 
and  their  garters  of  an  indifferent  knit :  "  let  them 
curtsey  with  their  left  ^gs ;  and  not  presume  to 
touch  a  hair  of  my  master's  horse-tail,  till  they  kiss 
their  hands.     Are  they  all  ready  ? 

Curt.  They  are. 

Gru.  Call  them  forth. 

Curt.  Do  you  hear  ?  ho !  you  must  meet  my 
master,  to  countenance  my  mistress. 

Chru.  Why,  she  hath  a  face  of  her  own. 

Curt,  Who  knows  not  that  1 

Ch%u  Thou,  it  seems,  that  callest  for  company  to 
countenance  her. 

Curt.  I  call  them  forth  to  credit  her. 

Gnu  Why,  she  comes  to  borrow  nothing  of  them. 

Enter  several  Servants. 

Nath  Welcome  home,  Grumio. 
PhiL  How  now,  Grumio  ? 

'^  Blue  coats  were  the  nsaal  habits  of  servants.  Henec  n  blue- 
hottU  was  somelimes  used  as  a  term  of  reproach  for  a  servat  t.  A 
serving-man  in  Jocson's  Case  is  Altered  says  :  **  Ever  since  f  won 
of  the  i^ue  order/' 

"  **  Of  an  mdtijferent  knit  is  tolerably  knit,  pretty  good  in  qual- 
ity. Hamlet  says,  *\  am  myself  indifferent  honest;*  that  U, 
toUrably  honest."  So  says  the  Chiswick ;  but  others  say,  and  wc 
are  apt  to  agree  with  them,  that  the  meaning  is,  —  let  their  garters 
be  alike,  not  different.  ^  h 
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Jos.  What,  Grumio ! 

Nick,  Fellow  Grumio  I 

Natk,  How  now,  old  lad  ? 

€rnu  Welcome,  you  ;  how  now,  jou ;  what,  you 
fellow,  you  ;  —  and  thus  much  for  greeting.     Now 
my  spruce  companions,  is  all  ready,  and  all  things 
neat  ? 

Ndth,  All -.things  is  ready.  How  near  is  our 
master  ? 

Gru,  E'en  at  hand,  alighted  by  this;  and  there- 
fore be  not  —  Cock's  passion,  silence  !  —  I  hear  my 
master. 

Enter  Petruchio  and  Katharina. 

Pet  Where  be  these  knaves  1     What !  no  man 
at  door, 
To  hold  my  stirrup,  nor  to  take  my  horsp ' 
Where  is  Nathaniel,  Gregory,  Philip?  — 

All  Scrv.  Here,  here,  sir ;  here,  sir. 

Pet  Here,  sir  !  here,  sir  !  here,  sir  !  here,  sir  "^ 
You  logger-headed  and  unpolish'd  grooms  ! 
What !   no  attendance  ?  no  regard  ?  no  duty  1  - 
Where  is  the  foolish  knave  J  sent  before  ? 

Gru,  Here,  sir ;  as  foolish  as  I  was  before. 

Pet   You  peasant  swain !   you  whoreson  malt 
horse  drudge ! 
Did  I  not  bid  thee  meet  me  in  the  park. 
And  bring  along  these  rascal  knaves  with  thee  1 

Gru.  Nathaniel's  coat,  sir,  was  not  fully  made. 
And  Gabriel's  pumps  were  all  unpink'd  i'the  heel , 
There  was  no  link'*  to  ruNmr  Peter's  hat. 
And  Walter's  dagger  was  not  come  from  sheathing 

'•  Green,  in  his  Mumchance.  says,  "  This  cozenagfe  is  used 
likewise  in  selling  old  hais  found  upon  dunghills,  instead  cf  newe 
biacki  over  with  the  moake  of  an  oiiU  link.'^ 
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There  were  none  fine,  but  Adam,  Ralph,  and  Gregory ; 
The  rest  were  ragged,  old,  and  beggarly ; 
Yet,  as  they  are,  here  are  they  come  to  meet  you. 
Pet  Go,  rascals,  go,  and  fetch  my  supper  in.  — 
[Exeunt  some  of  the  Servants 
[Sings."]  "  Where  is  the  life  that  late  I  led  "  —  " 
Where  are  those  —  t    Sit  down,  Kate,  and  welcome. 
Soud,  soud,  soud,  soud !  *^ 

Re-^nter  Servants,  with  supper. 

Why,  when,  I  say  t     Nay,  good   sweet  Kate,  be 

merry. 
Off  with  my  boots,  you  rogues !  you  villains,  when  1 
[Sings.]  "  It  was  the  friar  of  orders  grey,     - 

As  he  forth  walked  on  his  way  : "  —  " 
Out,  you  rogue !  you  pluck  my  foot  awry : 

[Strikes  km. 
Take  that,  and  mend  the  plucking  of  the  other.  — 
Be  merry,  Kate :  —  Some  water,  here  ;  what,  ho  ! 

Enter  Servant,  with  water. 

Where's  my  spaniel   Troilus  ?  —  Sirrah,  get  you 

hence. 
And  bid  my  cousin  Ferdinand  come  hither :  — 

[Exit  Servant. 
One,  Kate,  that  you  must  kiss,  and  be  acquainted 

with. — 

*'  The  ballad  is  lost  from  which  this  line  was  taken.  In  A 
H  mdfal  of  Pleasant  Delites,  1584.  is  "  Dame  Beautie's  replie  to 
the  lover  late  at  libertie."  set  down  as  in  answer  to  the  sonnet.— 
<*  Where  is  the  life  that  late  I  led  7 ''  And  in  The  Gorgeoas  Gal- 
lery of  Gallant  Inventions,  1578,  is  a  song  to  the  tune  of  the  same 
ballad.  H. 

^*  A  word  coined  by  Shakespeare  to  expretf  the  noise  made 
ny  a  pt  rson  heated  and  fatigued. 

**  Dr.  Percy  has  constructed  his  beautiful  ballad,  The  Friar  of 
Orders  Gray,  from  the  various  fragments  and  hints  dispersed 
'hrough  Shakespeare's  plays,  with  a  few  supplemental  stanzas. 
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Where  are  my  slippers  1  —  Shall  I  hare  some  water  t 
[A  basin  is  presented  to  him. 
Come,  Kate,  and  wash,  and  welcome  heartily.  — 
You  whoreson  yillain !  will  you  let  it  fell  ? 

[Strikes  him* 

Kath  Patience,  I  pray  you ;  'twas  a  feult  un- 
willing. 

Pet,  A  whoreson,  beetleheaded,  flap-ear'd  knave  I 
Come,  Kate,  sit  down ;  I  know  you  have  a  stomach. 
Will  you  give  thanks,  sweet  Kate,  or  else  shall  II  — 
What's  this  ?     Mutton  T 

1  Serv.  Ay. 

Pet,  Who  brought  it  T 

I  Serv.  I. 

Pet,  Tis  burnt ;  and  so  is  all  the  meat. 
What  dogs  are  these  !  —  Where  is  the  rascal  cook  1 
How  durst  you,  villains,  bring  it  from  the  dresser. 
And  serve  it  thus  to  me  that  love  it  not  ? 
There,  take  it  to  you,  trenchers,  cups,  and  all : 

[Throws  the  meat,  ^•c.,  at  them. 
You  heedless  joltheads,  and  unmanner'd  slaves  ! 
What !  do  you  grumble  1  I'll  be  with  you  straight 

Kath.  I  pray  you,  husband,  be  not  so  disquiet : 
The  meat  was. well,  if  you  were  so  contented. 

Pet,  I  tell  thee,  Kate,  'twas  burnt  and  dried  away 
And  I  expressly  am  forbid  to  touch  it, 
For  it  engenders  choler,  planteth  anger  : 
And  better  'twere  that  both  of  us  did  fest,  — 
Since,  of  ourselves,  ourselves  are  choleric,  — 
Than  feed  it  with  such  over-roasted  flesh. 
Be  patient ;  to-morrow  't  shall  be  mended. 
And  for  this  night  we'll  fast  for  company. 
Come,  I  will  bring  thee  to  thy  bridal  chamber 

[Exeunt  Pet.,  Kath.,  and  Cubt 

Wath,  Peter,  didst  ever  see  the  like  ] 

Peter,  He  kills  her  in  her  own  humour. 
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Re-enter  Curtis. 

Gru.  Where  is  he  ? 

Curt.  Ill  her  chamber, 
Making  a  sermon  of  continency  to  her ; 
4nd  rails,  and  swears,  and  rates  ;  that  she,  poor  soul, 
Knows  not  which  way  to  stand,  to  look,  to  speak, 
And  sits  as  one  new-risen  from  a  dream. 
Away,  away  !  for  he  is  coming  hither.         [Exeimt* 

Re-^nter  Petruchio. 

Pet.  Thus  have  I  politicly  begun  my  reign, 
And  'tis  my  hope  to  end  successfully. 
My  falcon  now  is  sharp,  and  passing  empty ; 
And,  till  she  stoop,  she  must  not  be  full-gorg'd,'* 
For  then  she  never  looks  upon  her  lure.'^ 
Another  way  I  have  to  man  my  haggard,*' 
To  make  her  come,  and  know  her  keeper's  ^all ; 
That  is,  to  watch  her,  as  we  watch  these  kites 
That  bate,*'  and  beat,  and  will  not  be  obedient. 
She  eat  no  meat  to-day,  nor  none  shall  eat ; 
Last  night  she  slept  not,  nor  to-night  she  shall  not . 
As  with  the  meat,  some  undeserved  fault 
I'll  find  about  the  making  of  the  bed  ; 
And  here  I'll  fling  the  pillow,  there  the  bolster. 
This  way  the  coverlet,  another  way  the  sheeti? :  — 
Ay,  and  amid  this  burly,  I  intend^** 

"  Shakespeare  delights  in  allusions  to  Falconry  :   the  followio;; 
allegory  comprises  most  of  its  terms.     A  hawk  full  fed  was  an- 
tractable,  and  refused  tlie  lure.     In  Watson's  Sonnets,  47  : 
*  No  'ure  will  cause  her  stoop,  she  bears  _/?///  gorge." 

*T  The  lure  was  a  thing  stuffed  to  look  like  the  game  the  hawk 
was  to  pursue ;  its  use  was  to  tempt  him  back  aAer  be  had  flown 

'•  A  haggard  is  a  wiid  hawk;  to  man  her  is  to  tame  her.     Tc 
W(tt€h  or  waJke  a  hawk  was  one  part  of  the  process  of  taming. 

^*  To  baU  is  to  flutter  the  wings  as  preparing  for  flight. 

•»  Intend  is  used  for  pretend 
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That  all  is  done  in  reverend  care  of  her ; 
And,  in  conclusion,  she  shall  watch  all  night : 
And,  if  she  chance  to  nod,  I'll  rail  and  brawl. 
And  with  the  clamour  keep  her  still  awake. 
This  is  a  way  to  kill  a  wife  with  kindness ; 
And  thus  I'll  curb  her  mad  and  headstrong  humour 
He  that  knows  better  how.  to  tame  a  shrew, 
Now  let  him  speak  ;  'tis  charity  to  shew.         [Erit 


SCENE   II.     Padua.     Before  Baptista's  House. 

Enter  Tranio  and  HoRTENSia 

Trcu  Is't  possible,  friend  Licio,  that  Bianca 
Doth  fancy  any  other  but  Lucentio  ? 
[  tell  you,  sir,  she  bears  me  fair  in  hand. 

Har.  Sir,  to  satisfy  you  in  what  I  have  said. 
Stand  by,  and  mark  the  manner  of  his  teaching. 

[  They  stand  aside* 

Enter  Bianca  and  Lucentio. 

Luc.  Now,  mistress,  profit  you  in  what  you  read  1 
Bian.  What,  master,  read  you  ?  first  resolve  me 

that. 
Luc.  I  read  that  I  profess  the  art  to  love. 
Bian.  And  may  you  prove,  sir,  master  of  your 

art! 

Luc.  While  you,  sweet  dear,  prove  mistress  of 

my  heart.  [They  re! Ire. 

Hot.    [Advancing.^    Quick    proceeders,  marry ! 

Now,  tell   me,  I   pray,  you  that  durst  swear  that 

your  mistress  Bianca  lov'd  none  in  the  world  so 

well  as  Lucentio. 

TrcL  O,  despiteful  love !  unconstant  womankind 
I  tell  *hee,  Licio,  this  is  wonderful. 
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Hor    Mistake  no  more  :  I  am  not  Licio, 
Nor  a  musician,  as  I  seem  to  be ; 
But  one  that  scorn  to  live  in  this  disguise, 
For  such  a  one  as  leaves  a  gentleman, 
And  makes  a  god  of  such  a  cullion : 
Know,  sir,  that  I  am  call'd  Hortensio. 

TVcC  Signior  Hortensio,  I  have  often  heard 
Of  your  entire  affection  to  Bianca; 
4nd  since  mine  eyes  are  witness  of  her  lightness, 
I  will  with  you,  if  you  be  so  contented. 
Forswear  Bianca  and  her  love  forever. 

Hor,  See,  how  they  kiss  and  court !  —  Sigmor 
Lucentio, 
Here  is  my  hand,  and  here  I  firmly  vow 
Never  to  woo  her  more ;  but  do  forswear  her. 
As  one  unworthy  all  the  former  favours 
That  I  have  fondly  fiatter'd  her  withal. 

Tra.  And  here  I  take  the  Hke  unfeigned  oath. 
Never  to  marry  with  her  though  she  would  entreat. 
Fie  on  her  !  see,  how  beastly  she  doth  court  him. 

Hor.    'Would  all  the  world,  but  he,  had  quite 
forsworn  her! 
For  me,  that  I  may  surely  keep  mine  oath, 
[  will  be  married  to  a  wealthy  widow. 
Ere  three  days  pass,  which  hath  as  long  lov'd  me. 
As  I  have  lov'd  this  proud  disdainful  haggard : 
And  so  farewell,  signior  Lucentio. — 
Kindness  in  women,  not  their  beauteous  looks. 
Shall  win  my  love :  —  and  so  I  take  my  leave, 
\\\  resolution  as  I  swore  before. 

[Exit  Hor.  —  Luc.  and  Bian.  advance. 

TVo.  Mistress  Bianca,  bless  you  with  such  giace 
As  'longeth  to  a  lover's  blessed  case  ! 
Nay,  I  have  ta'en  you  napping,  gentle  love, 
And  have  forsworn  you,  with  Hortensio. 
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Bian.  Tranio,  you  jest :  But  have  you  both  for- 
sworn  me  1 

Tra.  Mistress,  we  have. 

Luc.  Then  we  are  rid  of  Licio. 

Tra,  rfaith,  he'll  have  a  lusty  widow  now, 
That  shall  be  woo*d  and  wedded  in  a  day. 

Bian.  God  give  him  joy  ! 

Tra.  Ay,  and  he'll  tame  her. 

Bian.  He  says  so,  Tranio. 

TVo.  'Faith,  he  is  gone  unto  the  taming-school. 

Bian.  The  taming-school !  what !  is  there  such 
a  place  ? 

Tra.  Ay,  mistress,  and  Petruchio  is  the  master ; 
That  teacheth  tricks  eleven  and  twenty  long. 
To  tame  a  shrew,  and  charm  her  chattering  tongue. 

Enter  Biondello,  running. 

Bian.  O,  master,  master  !  I  have  watch'd  so  long 
That  I'm  dog-weary  ;  but  at  last  I  spied 
An  ancient  angel  *  coming  down  the  hill. 
Will  serve  the  turn. 

'  In  regard  to  ihis  word,  spelt  an^^l  iu  the  old  copy,  Richard- 
tOD  says,  —  "  Beu  Jonson  writes  en^hie,  and  applies  the  noun  !o 
one  who  has  been  or  may  be  ensnared,  deluded.  Shakespeare 
uses  angle  iu  the  same  manner."  The  word  thus  occurs  iu  The 
Poetaster,  Act  i.  sc.  1  :  "  What !  shall  I  have  my  son  a  stager 
now  1  ail  enghU  for  players  7  a  gull,  a  rook,  a  shot-clog,  to  make 
•uppers,  and  be  laughed  at  7  "  It  docs  not  quite  appear,  though 
whether  iu  the  text  the  word  means  the  bait  or  the  Jish  ;  ajid  in 
effect  Tranio  6rst  gulls  the  Pedant,  and  then  uses  him  for  the 
gulling  of  others,— first  aufrUs  for  him.  then  vith  him.  In  illus- 
tration ef  the  mattei  Giflbrd  thus  refers  to  Gascoigiie's  Supposes, 
from  which  this  part  of  the  plot  was  taken :  "  There  Erostrato, 
llie  Bion<Iello  of  Shakespeare,  looks  out  for  a  person  to  gull  by 
an  idle  story,  judges  from  appearancft,  and  is  not  deceived  :  '  At 
the  foot  of  the  hill  I  met  a  gentleman,  and  as  methotight  by  }\i$ 
habits  and  his  looks  he  should  be  non^  of  the  wisest.^  A  g-ain  :  *  Thif 
gentleman  being,  a*  I  guessed  at  the  first,  a  man  of  small  sapien- 
Ha.'     And  Dulippc   the  Lueentio  of  Shakespeare,  as  soon  as  hf. 
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Tra.  What  is  he,  Biondello  ? 

Biinu  Master,  a  mercatante,  or  a  pedant,' 
[  know  not  what ;  but  formal  in  apparel, 
In  gait  and  countenance  surely  like  a  father. 

Luc,  And  what  of  him,  Tranio  1 

Tra.  If  he  be  credulous,  and  trust  my  tale, 
ril  make  him  glad  to  seem  Vincentio, 
And  give  assurance  to  Baptista  Minola, 
As  if  he  were  the  right  Vincentio. 
Take  in  your  lore,  and  then  let  me  alone. 

[Exeunt  Lucentio  and  Bunca. 

Enter  a  Pedant, 

Ped.  God  save  you,  sir ! 

Tra,  And  you,  sir  !  you  are  welcome. 

Travel  you  far  on,  or  are  you  at  the  farthest  ? 

Ped.  Sir,  at  the  farthest  for  a  week  or  two  ; 
But  then  up  further,  and  as  far  as  Rome, 
And  so  to  Tripoly,  if  God  lend  me  life. 

Tra,  What  countryman,  I  pray  ? 

Ped  Of  Mantua. 

Tia,  Of  Mantua,  sir  1  —  marry,  God  forbid  ! 
And  come  to  Padua,  careless  of  your  life  ? 

Ped,  My  life,  sir !  how,  I  pray  1  for  that  goes 
hard. 

Tra,  'Tis  death  for  any  one  in  Mantua 
To  come  to  Padua :     Know  you  not  the  cause  ? 
Your  ships  are  staid  at  Venice  ;  and  the  duke. 
For  private  quarrel  'twixt  your  duke  and  him, 

spies  him  comiu^,  exclaims,  — >  <  Is  this  he  7  g^o  meet  him :  by  my 
troth,  he  look*  like  a  good  soul ;  he  that  Jisheth  for  him  might  £• 
sure  to  catch  a  codshead.*  "  Singer,  however,  maintains  an^  to 
be  the  right  word,  as  thus  explaiued  by  Cotgrave :  **  An  old  an 
gel,  by  metaphor,  a  fellow  of  tb'  old  sound  honest  and  worthte 
sUmp/'  K 

*  That  iS;  a  merchant  or  a  schoolmaster. 
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Hath  pubUsh'd  and  proclaim'd  it  openly  : 
'Tis  marvel ;  but  that  you're  but  newly  come. 
You  might  have  heard  it  else  proclaimed  about. 

Ped.  Alas,  sir  !  it  is  worse  for  me  them  bo  ; 
For  I  have  bills  for  money  by  exchange 
From  Florence,  and  must  here  deliver  them. 

TVcu  Well,  sir,  to  do  you  courtesy. 
This  will  I  do,  and  this  I  will  advise  you.  — 
First,  tell  me,  have  you  ever  been  at  Pisa  1 

Ped,  Ay,  sir,  in  Pisa  have  I  often  been ; 
Pisa,  renowned  for  grave  citizens. 

TVa.  Among  them  know  you  one  Vincentio  t 

PecL  1  know  him  not,  but  I  have  heard  of  him ; 
A  merchant  of  incompcu-able  wealth. 

TVa.  He  is  my  father,  sir ;  and,  sooth  to  say, 
In  countenance  somewhat  dotb  resemble  you. 

Bion.    [AsideJ]   As  much  as  an  apple  doth  an 
oyster,  and  all  one. 

Trcu  To  save  your  life  in  this  extremity. 
This  favour  will  I  do  you  for  his  sake  ; 
And  think  it  not  the  worst  of  all  your  fortunes. 
That  you  are  like  to  Sir  Vincentio. 
His  name  and  credit  shall  you  undertake. 
And  in  my  house  you  shall  be  friendly  lodg'd. 
Look,  that  you  take  upon  you  as  you  should : 
You  understand  me,  sir ;  —  so  shall  you  stay 
Till  you  have  done  your  business  in  the  city. 
If  this  be  courtesy,  sir,  accept  of  it. 

Ped.  O  !  sir,  I  do  ;  and  will  repute  you  ever 
The  patron  of  my  life  and  liberty. 

TVcu  Then  go  with  me,  to  make  the  matter  good 
This,  bv  the  way,  I  let  you  understand : 
My  father  is  here  look'd  for  every  day, 
To  pass  assurance  of  a  dower  in  marriage 
•Twixt  me  and  one  Baptista's  daughter  here : 
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In  all  these  circumstances  1*11  histruct  jot. 
Go  with  me,  to  clothe  you  as  becomes  you. 

[Exeunt 

SCENE    III.     A  Room  in  Petruchio's  House. 

Enter  Katharina  and  Grumio. 

Chii.  No,  no,  forsooth ;  I  dare  not,  for  my  life. 

Kath.  The  more  my  wrong,  the  more  his  spite 
appears. 
What !  did  he  marry  me  to  famish  me  ? 
Beggars,  that  come  unto  my  father's  door. 
Upon  entreaty,  have  a  present  alms ; 
If  not,  elsewhere  they  meet  with  charity : 
But  I,  who  never  knew,  how  to  entreat. 
Nor  never  needed  that  I  should  entreat,' 
Am  starv'd  for  meat,  giddy  for  lack  of  sleep ; 
With  oaths  kept  waking,  and  with  brawling  fed : 
And  that  which  spites  me  more  than  all  these  wants. 
He  does  it  under  name  of  perfect  love ; 
As  who  should  say,  if  I  sliould  sleep,  or  eat, 
'Twere  deadly  sickness,  or  else  present  death.  — 
I  pr'ythee  go,  and  get  me  some  repast ; 
I  care  not  what,  so  it  be  wholesome  food. 

Gru.  What  say  you  to  a  neat's  foot  ? 

Kath,  'Tis  passing  good  :  I  pr'y  thee  let  me  have  it 

Gru,  I  fear,  it  is  too  choleric  a  meat. 
How  say  you  to  a  fat  tripe,  finely  broil'd  1 

Kath,  I  like  it  well :  good  Grumio,  fetch  it  me. 

Gru,  I  cannot  tell ;  I  fear,  'tis  choleric. 
^  hat  say  you  to  a  piece  of  beef,  and  mustard  1 

Kath,  A  dish  that  1  do  love  to  feed  upon. 

*  This  line  has  been  strangely  ]e(i  out  of  modern  editions  untl 
Knight's.     l*he  Chiswick  lacks  it  H. 
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Ghru,  Ay,  but  the  mustard  is  too  hot  a  little.' 
Kath,  Why,  then  the  beef,  and  let  the  mustard  rest 
Gru,  Nay,  then  I  will  not :  you  shall  have  the 
mustard, 

Or  else  you  get  no  beef  of  Grumio. 

Katlu  Then  both,  or  one,  or  any  thing  thou  wilt 
Chru,  Why,  then  the  mustard  without  the  beef. 
KatL   Go,  get  thee   gone,  thou  false   deluding 
slave,  [Beats  him. 

Iliat  feed'st  me  with  the  very  name  of  meat : 

Sorrow  on  thee,  and  all  the  pack  of  you. 

That  triumph  thus  upon  my  misery ! 

Go ;  get  thee  gone,  I  say. 

Enter  Petruchio,  tmth  a  dish  of  meat ;  and 

HORTENSIO. 

Fet,  How  fares  my  Kate  t    What !  sweeting,  all 

amort  1 ' 
Hor.  Mistress,  what  cheer? 
Kath.  Taith,  as  cold  as  can  be. 
Pd.  Pluck  up  thy  spirits ;  look  cheerfully  upon 
me. 
Here,  love  ;  thou  seest  how  diligent  I  am. 
To  dress  thy  meat  myself,  and  bring  it  thee : 

[Sets  the  dish  on  a  table, 
I  am  sure,  sweet  Kate,  tliis  kindness  merits  thanks. 
What !  not  a  word  1     Nay  then,  thou  lov'st  it  not ; 


'  This  19  agreeable  to  the  doctrine  of  the  times.  In  The  Glasse 
of  Humours :  <<  But  note  here,  that  the  first  diet  is  not  only  in 
a\  oiding  superfluity  of  meats,  and  surfeits  of  drinks,  but  also  in 
eschewing  such  as  are  obnoxious,  and  least  agreeable  with  our 
happy  temperate  state ;  as  for  a  choleric  man  to  abstain  from  all 
salt,  scorched,  dry  meats,  from  mustard,  and  such  like  things  as 
will  agg^ravate  his  malignant  humours." 

'  That  is,  all  sunk  and  dispirited.  This  gallicism  is  frequent 
in  many  of  the  old  plays. 
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And  all  1x17  pains  is  sorted  to  no  proof.*  — 
Here,  take  away  this  dish. 

Kath.  Pray  you,  let  it  stand. 

PeU  The  poorest  service  is  repaid  with  thanks ; 
And  so  shall  mine,  before  you  touch  the  meat. 

KatL  I  thank  you,  sir. 

Hot.  Signior  Petruchio,  lie !  you  are  to  blame. 
Come,  mistress  Kate,  FU  bear  you  company. 

Pet    \Aside.'\  Eat  it  up   all,  Hortensio,  if  thou 
lov'st  me. — 
[  To  Aer.]  Much  good  do  it  unto  thy  gentle  heart ! 
Kate,  eat  apace. — And  now,  my  honey  love, 
Will  we  return  unto  thy  father's  house, 
And  revel  it  as  bravely  as  the  best. 
With  silken  coats,  and  caps,  and  golden  rings. 
With  rufis,  and  cuffs,  and  farthingales,  and  things; 
With  scarfe,  and  fans,  and  double  change  of  bravery,* 
With  amber  bracelets,  beads,  and  all  this  knavery. 
What !  hast  thou  din'd  1  The  tailor  stays  thy  leisure, 
To  deck  thy  body  with  his  ruffling  treasure,* 

Enter  Tailar. 
Come,  tailor,  let  us  see  these  ornaments : 

Enter  Haberdasher. 

Lay  forth  the  gown. —  What  news  with  you,  sir? 
Hab.  Here  is  the  cap  your  worship  did  bespeak 
Pet.  Why,  this  was  moulded  on  a  porringer ; 

*  Is  suited  to  do  approbation.  It  sorted  not  was  often  uicd  fo; 
it  did  not  answer.  u 

•  Fiuery.. 

'  To  niffief  in  Shakespeare^s  time,  signified  to  Jlaunty  to  BtnU 
to  svDogger.  In  Jonaon's  Cynthia's  Revels,  Act  iii.  sc.  3,  Amor- 
phus  says  :  '<  Lady,  I  cannot  rujjie  it  in  blue  and  yellow."  Ruf. 
Jling  treasure  was  therefore  obviously  the  flaunting  finery  whici" 
Petnichio  had  just  enumerated.  In  the  Poet's  time  women's  ap 
parel  was  usually  made  by  men. 
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A  velvet  dish  :  —  &e,  fie !  'tis  lewd  and  filth/ : 
Why,  'tis  a  cockle,  or  a  walnut-shell, 
A  knack,  a  toy,  a  trick,  a  baby's  cap ; 
Away  with  it !  come,  let  me  have  a  bigger. 

Kath*  I'll  have  no  bigger :  this  doth  fit  the  time, 
And  gentlewomen  wear  such  caps  as  these. 

Pet  When  you  are  gentle,  you  shall  have  one  too 
And  not  till  then. 

Hot.  [Aside.]  That  will  not  be  m  haste. 

KatL  Why,  sir,  I  trust,  I  may  have  leave  to  speak, 
And  speak  I  will ;  I  am  ho  child,  no  babe : 
Your  betters  have  endur'd  me  say  my  mind ; 
And,  if  you  cannot,  best  you  stop  your  ears : 
My  tongue  will  tell  tlie  anger  of  my  heart ; 
Or  else  my  heart,  concealing  it,  will  break ; 
And,  rather  than  it  shall,  I  will  be  free 
Even  to  the  uttermost,  as  I  please,  in  words. 

Pet  Why,  thou  say'st  true :  it  is  a  paltry  cap, 
A  custard-coffin,^  a  bauble,  a  silken  pie : 
I  love  thee  well,  in  that  thou  lik'st  it  not. 

Katk.  Love  me,  or  love  me  not,  I  like  the  cap. 
And  it  I  will  have,  or  I  will  have  none. 

Pet.    Thy   gown  t   why,  ay :  —  Come,  tailor,  let 
us  see't. 
O,  mercy,  God  !  what  masking  stuff  is  here  1 
What's  this  ?  a  sleeve  ?  'tis  like  a  demi-cannon  : 
What !  up  and  down,'  carv'd  like  an  apple-tart  ? 
Here's  snip,  and  nip,  and  cut,  and  slisb,  and  slash. 
Like  to  a  censer  *  in  a  barber's  shop. — 
Why  what,  o'devil'b  name,  tailor,  call'st  thou  this  1 

^  A  coffin  was  the  culinary  term  for  Uie  raised  crust  of  a  pi« 
or  custard. 

*  A  phrase  of  the  time,  meaning  exact/y,  something  like  our  om 
and  out.     See  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Act  ii.  sc.  1,  note  6.     H. 

*  These  censers  resembled  our  braziers  in  shape ;  they  had 
pi«rrced  contev  covers. 
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Hor,  [Aside*'\  I  see,  she's  like   to  have  neither 
cap  nor  gown. 

Ted.  You  bid  me  make  it  orderly  and  well, 
According  to  the  fashion,'  and  the  time. 

Pet  Marry,  and  did  ;  but  if  you  be  remember'd 
I  did  not  bid  you  mar  it  to  the  time. 
Go,  hop  me  over  every  kennel  home. 
For  you  shall  hop  without  my  custom,  sir : 
I'll  none  of  it ;  hence !  make  your  best  of  it. 

KatTu  I  never  saw  a  better-fashion'd  gown, 
More  quaint,*^  more  pleasing,  nor  more  commenda 

ble. 
Belike,  you  mean  to  make  a  puppet  of  me.  * 

Pet.  Why,  true  ;  he  means  to  make  a  puppet  of 
thee. 

Ted.  She  says  your  worship  means  to  make  a 
puppet  of  her. 

Pet.  O,  monstk'ous  arrogance ! 
Thou  liest,  thou  thread,  thou  thimble. 
Thou  yard,  three-quarters,  half-yard,  quarter,  nail ! 
Thou  flea,  thou  nit,  thou  winter  cricket  thou !  — 
Brav'd  in  mine  own  house  with  a  skein  of  thread  1 
Away  !  thou  rag,  thou  quantity,  thou  remnant. 
Or  I  shall  so  be-mete  thee  with  thy  yard. 
As  thou  shalt  think  on  prating  whilst  thou  liv'st ! 
(  tell  thee,  I,  that  thou  hast  marr'd  her  gown. 

Tai.  Your  worship  is  deceiv'd  :  the  gown  is  made 
Just  as  my  master  had  direction. 
Grumio  gave  order  how  it  should  be  done. 

Gru.  I  gave  him  no  order,  I  gave  him  the  stuff. 

Ted.  But  how  did  you  desire  it  shoqld  be  made  7 

Gi'u.  Marry,  sir,  with  needle  and  thread. 

*"  QuctirU  was  used  as  a  term  of  commendation  by  our  ances- 
tors.  It  seems,  when  applied  to  dress,  to  have  meant  spruce 
trimf  neat,  like  the  French  cointe. 
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Tai.  But   lid  you  not  request  to  have  it  cut  ? 

Gru.  Thoi  hast  fac'd  many  things. 

Tai.  I  hare. 

Gru.  Face  not  me :  thou  hast  brav'd  '*  n-an^ 
men ;  brave  not  me :  I  will  neither  be  fac'd  nor 
brav'd.  I  say  unto  thee,  —  1  bid  thy  master  cut  out 
the  gown  ;  but  I  did  not  bid  him  cut  it  to  pieces  : 
ergOi  thou  liest 

Tai»  Why,  bere  is  the  note  of  the  fashion  to 
testify. 

Pet.  Read  it. 

Gru,  The  note  lies  in*s  throat,  if  he  say  I  said  so. 

Tai,  «*  Imprimis^  a  loose-bodied  gown : "  — 

Cfru,  Master,  if  ever  I  said  loose-bodied  gown," 
sew  me  in  the  skirts  of  it,  and  beat  me  to  death  with 
a  bottom  *'  of  brown  thread  :  I  said,  a  gown. 

Pet,  Proceed. 

Tai,  —  "  with  a  small-compass'd  cape ; "  — 

Cfru,  I  confess  the  cape. 

Tai.  —  "  with  a  trunk  sleeve ; "  — 

Cfru,  I  confess  two  sleeves. 

Tai,  —  "  the  sleeves  curiously  cut." 

Pet.  Ay,  there's  the  villain*' 

Gru.  Error  i'the  bill,  sir ;  e!#or  i'the  bill.  I  com- 
rc.mded  the  sleeves  should  be  cut  out,  and  sew'd 
up  again  ;  and  that  I'll  prove  upon  thee,  though  thy 
little  finger  be  armed  in  a  thimble. 

Tot.  This  is  true,  that  I  say :  an  I  had  thee  in 
place  where,  thou  shouJdst  know  it. 

^l  'Jroinio  qyibbles  upon  to  brartf  to  make  Jine,  as  he  does  npoo 
Jaeing. 

**  Gmroio  seems  to  be  quibbling  upon  loote-bodiedj  as  if  it 
meant  a  loose  tooman.  H. 

"  A  htttom  is  here  used  for  that  which  thread  or  yara  if 
wound  npoa.  See  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Act  iii.  sc.  t 
Bote  a  ■• 
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Gru.  I  am  for  thee  straight :  take  thou  the  I  ill,'* 
give  me  thy  mete-yard,  and  spare  not  me. 

Hor.  God-a-mercy,  Grumio!  then  be  shall  hare 
no  odds. 

Pet  Well,  sir,  in  brief,  the  gown  is  not  for  me. 

Gru.  You  are  i'the  right,  sir :  'tis  for  my  mistress. 

Pet  Go,  take  it  up  unto  thy  master's  use. 

Cfru.  Villain,  not  for  thy  life !   Take  up  my  mis 
tress's  gown  for  thy  master's  use ! 

Pet  Why,  sir,  what's  your  conceit  in  that  ? 

Gru.  O,  sir  !  the  conceit  is  deeper  than  you  think 
for. 
Take  up  my  mistress's  gown  to  his  master's  use ! 
O,  fie,  fie,  fie ! 

Pet.    [Aside.]    Hortensio,  say  thou  wilt  see  the 
tailor  paid :  — 
Go  take  it  hence ;  be  gone,  and  say  no  more. 

Hor.  Tailor,  I'll  pay  thee  for  thy  gown  to-morrow . 
Take  no  unkindhess  of  his  hasty  words. 
Away,  I  say  ;  commend  me  to  thy  master. 

[Exeunt  Tailor  and  Haberdashet 

Pet.    Well,  come,  my  Kate ;  we  will  unto  your 
father's. 
Even  in  these  honest  mean  habiliments : 
Our  purses  shall  be  proud,  our  garments  poor ; 
For  'tis  the  mind  that  makes  the  body  rich  ; 
And  as  the  sun  breaks  through  the  darkest  clouds. 
So  honour  peereth  in  the  meanest  habit. 
What,  is  the  jay  more  precious  than  the  lark. 
Because  his  feathers  are  more  beautiful  1 
Or  is  the  adder  better  than  the  eel. 
Because  his  painted  skin  contents  the  eye  ? 
O,  no,  good  Kate !  neither  art  thou  the  worse 

■^  Qu'bbling  again  j  referring  to  tbo  bilU  osod  by  watehmeu 
foresters  and  soldiers  b. 
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For  this  poor  furniture  and  mean  array. 
If  thou  account'st  it  shame,  lay  it  on  me ; 
And  therefore,  frolic :  we  will  hence  forthwith, 
To  feast  and  sport  us  at  thj  father's  house.  — 
Go,  call  my  men,  and  let  us  straight  to  him  ; 
And  bring  our  horses  unto  Long-lane  end, 
There  will  we  mount,  and  thither  walk  on  foot.— 
Let's  see  ;  I  think.  His  now 'some  seven  o'clock, 
And  well  we  may  come  there  by  dinner  time. 

Kath.  I  dare  assure  you,  sir,  'tis  almost  two : 
And  'twill  be  supper  time,  ere  you  come  there 

PeU  It  shall  be  seven,  ere  I  go  to  horse. 
Look,  what  I  speak,  or  do,  or  think  to  do. 
You  are  still  crossing  it.  —  Sirs,  let't  alone  •: 
I  will  not  go  to-day ;  and  ere  I  do, 
It  shall  be  what  o'clock  I  say  it  is. 

Hor.  Why,  so !  this  gallant  will  command  the  sun 

[Exeunt 

SCENE  IV. 

Padua.     Before  Baptista's  House. 
Enter  Tranio,  and  the  Pedant  dressed  Uke 

ViNCENTIO. 

TVo.  Sir,  thts  is  the  house  :  Please  it  you,  that  I 
call  f 

Ped,  Ay,  what  else  t  and,  but  I  be  deceived, 
Signior  Baptista  may  remember  me 
Near  twenty  years  ago,  in  Genoa, 
Where  we  were  lodgers  at  the  Pegasus.' 

TVo.  'Tis  well ;  and  hold  your  own,  in  any  case 
With  such  austerity  as  'longeth  to  a  father. 

*  Shakespeare  has  here  taken  a  si^  out  of  London,  and  hong 
it  up  in  Padua.  The  Pef^a$us  it  the  aims  of  the  Middle  Temple 
And  is  a  very  popiUar  sig^. 
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Enter  Biondello. 

Ped,  I  warraot  you.     But,  sir,  here  comes  youf 
boy; 
Twere  good,  he  were  schoord. 

Tra,  Fear  you  not  him.     Sirrah,  Biondello, 
Now  do  your  duty  throughly,  I  advise  you : 
Imagine  'twere  the  right  Vincentio. 

Bum.  Tut  I  fear  not  me. 

TrcL  But  hast  thou  done  thy  errand  to  Baptista ! 

Bion.  I  told  him  that  your  father  was  at  Venice ; 
And  that  you  lookM  for  him  this  day  in  Padua. 

Tra.  Thou'rt  a  tall  *  fellow  :  hold  thee  that  to 
drink. 
Here  comes  Baptista.  —  Set  your  countenance,  sir.  — 

Enter  Baptista  and  Lucentio. 

Signior  Baptista,  you  are  happily  met  — 
Sir,  this  is  the  gentleman  I  told  you  of.  — 
I  pray  you,  stand  good  Beither  to  me  now, 
Give  me  Bianca  for  my  patrimony. 

PecL  Soft,  son  !  — 
Sir,  by  your  leave :  having  come  to  Padua 
To  gather  in  some  debts,  my  son  Lucentio 
.  Made  me  acquainted  with  a  weighty  cause 
Of  love  between  your  daughter  and  himself: 
And,  —  for  the  good  report  I  hear  of  you. 
And  for  the  love  he  beareth  to  your  daughter, 
And  she  to  him, — to  stay  him  not  too  long, 
[  am  content,  in  a  good  father's  care, 
To  have  him  match'd ;  and,  if  you  please  to  like 
No  worse  than  I,  upon  some  agreement. 
Me  shall  you  find  ready  and  willing 

'  That  is,  a  high  fellow,  a  brave  boy,  as  we  now  say.     8m 
The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Act  i.  sc.  4,  note  & 
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With  one  consent  to  hffve  her  so  bestow'd ; 
For  curious  I  cannot  be  with  you, 
Signior  Baptista,  of  whom  I  hear  so  well. 

Bap.  Sir,  pardon  me  in  what  I  have  to  say : 
Your  plainness,  and  your  shortness  please  me  well 
Right  true  it  is,  your  son  Lucentio  here 
Doth  love  my  daughter,  and  she  loveth  him, 
Or  both  dissemble  deeply  their  affections ; 
And,  therefore,  if  you  say  no  more  than  this, 
That  Uke  a  father  you  will  deal  with  him, 
And  pass  my  daughter  a  sufficient  dower. 
The  match  is  made,  and  all  is  done : 
Your  son  shall  have  my  daughter  with  consent. 

Trcu    I  thank  you,  sir.     Where,  then,  do  you 
hold  best. 
We  be  affied,^  and  such  assurance  ta'en. 
As  shall  with  either  part's  agreement  stand  ? 

Bap,  Not  in  my  house,  Lucentio ;  for,  you  know, 
Pitchers  have  ears,  and  I  have  many  servants  • 
Besides,  old  Gremio  is  hearkening  still ; 
And,  happily,^  we  might  be  interrupted. 

Trcu  Then,  at  my  lodging,  an  it  like  you : 
There  doth  my  father  lie ;  and  there  this  night 
We'll  pass  the  business  privately  and  well : 
Send  for  your  daughter  by  your  servant  here ; 
My  boy  shall  fetch  the  scrivener  presently. 
The  worst  is  this,  —  that,  at  so  slender  warning, 
YouVe  like  to  have  a  thin  and  slender  pittance. 

Bap.  It  likes  me  well :  —  Cambio,  hie  you  home, 
And  bid  Bianca  make  her  ready  straight ; 
And,  if  you  will,  tell  what  hath  happened  :.— 
Lucentio's  father  is  arriv'd  in  Padua, 
And  how  she's  like  to  be  Lucentio's  wife. 

*  Betrothed,  affianrcd. 

<  Happiiy,  in  Shakespeare's  lime,  signified  peradventure,  tf 
well  %s  f  rtiinately  ;  we  now  write  it  haply. 
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Luc»  1  praj  the  gods  she  may,  with  all  my  heart  i 

TVa.  Dally  not  with  the  gods,  but  get  thee  gone 
Signior  Baptista,  shall  I  lead  the  way  ? 
Welcome  !  one  mess  is  like  to  be  your  cheer. 
Come,  sir ;  well  better  it  in  Pisa. 

Bap,  I  follow  you. 

[Exmnt  Tranio,  Pedant,  and  Baptista. 

Bion.  Cambio !  — 

Luc,  What  say'st  thou,  Biondello? 

Bion.  You  saw  my  master  wink  and  laugh  upon  you  1 

Luc,  Biondello,  what  of  that  ? 

Bim,  'Faith,  nothing ;  but  he  has  left  me  here 
behind,  to  expound  the  meaning  or  moral  *  of  his 
signs  and  tokens. 

Luc,  T  pray  thee,  moralize  them^ 

Bion,  Then  thus  :  Baptista  is  safe,  talking  with 
the  deceiving  father  of  a  deceitful  son. 

Luc,  And  what  of  him? 

Bion,  His  daughter .  is  to  be  brought  by  you  to 
♦he  supper. 

Luc,  And  then  t  — 

Bion,  The  old  priest  at  St.  Luke's  Church  is  at 
your  command  at  all  hours. 

Luc,  And  what  of  all  this  ? 

Bion,  I  cannot  tell ;  expect  •  they  are  busied 
about  a  counterfeit  assurance  :  take  your  assurance 
of  her,  cum  privilegio  ad  imprimendum  solum.''  To 
the  Church !  —  take  the  priest,  clerk,  and  some  suf- 
ficient honest  witnesses. 


*  That  is,  (be  secret  purpose. 

*  So  in  the  first  folio  ;  the  second  has  except.  Taking  expect  in 
the  sense  of  sttspect  or  believe,  it  falls  in  well  enough  with  the  con- 
text. A  singular  use  of  the  word,  indeed,  for  the  time  and  plaee , 
but  the  present  custom  of  Yankeedom  must  have  sprung  up  some- 
where and  somewhen.  *  R. 

^  These  were  the  words  of  the  old  exclusive  privilege  for  mi 
prifUlng  a  book 
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If  this  be  not  that  you  look  for,  I  have  iio  more  to  say, 
But  bid  Bianca  farewell  for  ever  and  a  day. 

Luc.  Hear*8t  thou,  Biondello  ? 

Bum.  I  cannot  tarry :  I  knew  a  wench  married 
in  an  afternoon  as  she  went  to  the  garden  for  pars- 
ley to  stuff  a  rabbit ;  and  so  may  you,  sir ;  and  so 
adieu,  sir.  My  master  hath  appointed  me  to  go 
to  St.  Luke's,  to  bid  the  priest  be  ready  to  come 
against  you  come'  with  your  appendix.  [Exit 

Luc.  I  may,  and  will,  if  she  be  so  contented : 
She  will  be  pleas'd,  then  wherefore  should  I  doubt  ? 
Hap  what  hap  may,  I'll  roundly  go  about  her : 
It  sha}l  go  hard,  if  Gambio  go  without  her.     [Exit 


SCENE   V.     A  public  Road. 

Enier  Petruchio,  Katharina,  cmd  IIortensio. 

Pet.  Come  on,  o'God's  name  :  once  more  toward 
our  father's. 
Good  Lord !  how  bright  and  goodly  shines  the  moon ! 

Kath.  The  moon !  the  sun :  it  is  not  moonlight 
now. 

Pet.  I  say  it  is  the  moon  that  shines  so  bright. 

KcUfu  I  know  it  is  the  sun  that  shines  so  bright.  . 

Pet.  Now,  by  my  mother's  son,  and  that's  myself, 
It  shall  be  moon,  or  star,  or  what  I  list. 
Or  ore  I  journey  to  your  father's  house :  — 
Go  on,  and  fetch  our  horses  back  again. — 
Evermore  cross'd,  and  cross'd ;  nothing  but  cross'd ' 

Hot.  Say  as  he  says,  or  we  shall  never  go. 

Kath.  Forward,  I  pray,  since  we  have  come  so  far 
And  be  it  moon,  or  sun,  or  what  you  please : 
And  if  you  plense  to. call  it  a  rush  candle. 
Henceforth  I  vow  it  shall  be  so  for  me. 

Pft.   I  say  It  is  the  moon. 
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KatK,  1  know  it  is  the  moon. 

PeU  Naj,  then  yo\\  lie :  it  is  the  blessed  sun. 

Kath  Then,  God  be  blessM  !  it  is  the  blessed 
sun :  — 
But  sun  it  is  not,  when  you  say  it  is  not ; 
And  the  raoon  changes,  even  as  your  mind. 
What  you  will  have  it  nam'd,  even  that  it  is ; 
And  so  it  shall  be  so  for  Katharine. 

Uor,  Petruchio,  go  thy  ways,  the  field  is  won. 

Pet    Well,  forward,   forward !    thus    tlie    bowl 
should  run. 
And  not  unluckily  against  the  bias.  — 
l>ut  soft  !  what  company  is  coming  here  ? 

Enter  Vincentio,  in  a  travelling  dress, 

[ToViNCEN.]  Good-morrow,  gentle  mistress  t  where 

away  ?  — 
Tell  me,  sweet  Kate,  and  tell  me  truly  too. 
Hast  thou  beheld  a  fresher  gentlewoman  ? 
Such  war  of  white  and  red  within  her  cheeks ! 
What  stars  do  spangle  heaven  with  such  beauty, 
As  those  two  eyes  become  that  heavenly  face  1  — 
Fair  lovely  maid,  ofice  more  good  day  to  thee.  — 
Sweet  Kate,  embrace  her  for  her  beauty's  sake. 

Hot.  'A  will  make  the  man  mad,  to  make  a  wo- 
man of  him. 

Kath    Young  budding  virgin,  fair,  and  fresh,  and 
8weet, 
Whither  away,  or  where  is  thy  abode  ? 
Happy  the  parents  of  so  fair  a  child ; 
Happier  the  man,  whom  favourable  stars 
Allot  thee  for  his  lovely  bed-fellow !  * 

1  That  the  reader  may  see  bow  well  Shakespeare  could  make 
a  good  thiug  hetter,  we  subjoin  the  corresponding  passage  from 
the  oH  play. 

•*  Faire  lovely  maiden,  young  and  affable. 
More  clear  of  hue.  and  far  more  hcai  tiful 
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Pet.  Why,  how  now,  Kate !  I  hope  thou  art  uul 
mad: 
Tills  is  a  man,  old,  wrinkled,  faded,  withered. 
And  not  a  maiden,  as  thou  say'st  he  is. 

Kath.  Pardon,  old  father,  my  mistaking  eyes, 
That  have  been  so  bedazzled  with  the  sun. 
That  every  thing  I  look  on  seemeth  green  :  * 
Now  I  perceive,  thou  art  a  reverend  father ; 
Pardon,  I  pray  thee,  for  my  sad  mistaking. 

Pet.  Do,  good  old  grandsire ;  and,  withal,  make 
known 
Which  way  thou  travellest :  if  along  with  us. 
We  shall  be  joyful  of  thy  company. 

Vin.  Fair  sir,  and  you,  my  merry  mistress. 
That  with  your  strange  encounter  much  amaz'd  me. 
My  name  is  call'd  Vincentio;  my  dwelling  —  Pisa; 
And  bound  I  am  to  Padua,  there  to  visit 
A  son  of  mine,  which  long  1  have  not  seen. 

Pet.  What  is  his  name  ? 

Vin.  Lucentio,  gentle  sir* 

Pet.  Happily  met ;  the  happier  for  thy  son. 
And  now  by  law  as  well  as  reverend  age, 
1  may  entitle  thee  —  my  loving  father : 
The  sister  to  my  wife,  this  gentlewoman, 

Thau  precious  sardonyx,  or  purple  rocks 
Of  ameinisut,  or  gllslcring  hyacinth.  — 
Sweete  Kate,  entertaine  ihis  bvely  woman.— 

Kath.  Fair  lovely  lady,  bright  and  chryslallrae. 
Beauteous  and  sta'ely  as  the  eye-train'd  bird  j 
As  glorious  as  the  morning  wash'd  with  dew, 
Within  whose  eyes  she  takes  her  dawning  brniitf , 
And  golden  summer  sleep»t  upon  thy  cheeks ; 
Wrap  up  thy  radiations  in  some  cloud, 
Lest  that  thy  beauty  make  this  stately  town 
Inhabitable,  like  the  burning  zone. 
With  sweet  lefleciions  of  thy  lovely  face." 
•  Another  proof  of  Shakespeare's  accurate  observatit n  of  naf 
oral  phenomena.     Wlien  one  has  l>een  long  in  the  sunshoe  thi 
smTounding  objects  will  often  appear  tinged  with  greeo. 
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Thy  son  by  this  hath  married :  Wonder  not, 
Nor  be  not  griev'd :  she  is  of  good  esteem, 
Her  dowry  wcahhy,  and  of  worthy  birth  ; 
Beside,  so  qualified  as  may  beseem 
Tlie  spouse  of  any  noble  gentleman. 
Let  me  embrace  witli  old  Vincentio ; 
And  wander  we  to  see  thy  honest  son, 
Who  will  of  thy  arrival  be  full  joyous. 

Vin.  But  is  this  true  ?  or  is  it  else  your  pleasuiet 
Like  pleasant  travellers,  to  break  a  jest 
Upon  the  company  you  overtake  ? 

Har,  I  do  assure  thee,  father,  so  it  is. 

Pet  Come,  go  along,  and  see  the  truth  hereof; 
For  our  first  merriment  hath  made  thee  jealous. 

[Exeunt  Pet.,  Kath.,  and  Vin. 

Hot.  Well,  Petruchio,  this  hath  put  me  in  heart. 
Have  to  my  widow;  and  if  she  be  froward, 
Then  hast  thou  taught  Hortensio  to  be  untoward. 

•      \Exit 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.     Padua.     Before  Lucentio's  House. 

Enter  on  one  side  Biondello,  Lucentio,  and 
BlAKCA ;  Gremio  walking  on  the  other  side, 

Bion.  Softly  and  swiftly,  sir,  for  the  priest  is  ready 

Luc.  1  fly,  Biondello  ;  but  they  may  chance  to 
need  thee  at  home ;  therefore  leave  us. 

Bion,  Nay,  faith,  I'll  see  the  Church  o'your  back ; 

and  then  come  back  to  my  master  as  soon  as  I  can. 

[Exeunt  Luc,  Bian.,  and  Bion* 

Ore.  I  marvel  Cambio  comes  not  all  this  while 
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Enter  Petrdchio,  Katharina,  Vincentio,  (Did 
Attendants. 

Pet.  Sir,  here's  the  door,  this  is  Lucentio*s  house 
Mj  father's  bears  more  toward  the  market-place ; 
Thither  must  I,  and  here  I  leave  you,  sir. 

Vtn,  You  shall  not  choose  but  drink  before  jou 
go: 
I  think  I  shall  command  your  welcome  here. 
And,  by  all  likelihood,  some  cheer  is  toward. 

[Knocks. 

Gre.  They're  busy  within ;  you  were  best  knock 
louder. 

Enter  Pedant  above,  at  a  window. 

Ped.  What's  he,  that  knocks  as  he  would  beat 
down  the  gate  ? 

Vin.  Is  signior  Lucentio  within,  sir  ? 

Ped.  He's  within,  sir,  but  not  to  be  spoken  withal. 

Vin.  What,  if  a  man  bring  him  a  hundred  pound 
or  two,  to  make  merry  withal  ? 

Ped.  Keep  your  hundred  pounds  to  yourself:  he 
shall  need  none,  so  long  as  I  hve. 

Pet.  Nay,  1  told  you  your  son  was  beloved  in 
Padua.  —  Do  you  hear,  sir  1  —  to  leave  frivolous 
circumstances,  —  I  pray  you,  tell  signior  Lucentio 
that  his  father  is  come  from  Pisa,  and  is  here  at  the 
door  to  speak  with  him. 

Ped.  Thou  liest :  his  father  is  come  from  Pisa, 
and  here  looking  out  at  the  window. 

Vin.  Art  thou  Ids  father  ? 

Ped.  Ay,  sir;  so  his  mother  says,  if  I  may  be- 
lieve her. 

Pet.  [To  ViNCEN.]  Why,  how  now,  gentleman  I 
why,  this  is  flat  knavery,  to  take  upon  you  anothet 
man'f  name. 
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Ped,  Lay  hands  on  the  villain  :  1  believe  'a 
means  to  cozen  somebody  in  this  city  under  my 
countenance. 

Re-enter  Biondbllo. 

Bion.  I  have  seen  them  in  the  Church  together : 
God  send  *em  good  shipping !  —  But  who  is  here  ? 
mine  old  master,  Vincentio !  now  we  are  undone, 
and  brought  to  nothing. 

Viru  [Seeing  BiON.]  Come  hither,  crack-hemp. 

Bion,  I  hope  I  may  choose,  sir. 

Vin,  Come  hither,  you  rogue :  What !  have  you 
forgot  me  t 

Bion,  Forgot  you  ?  no,  sir :  1  could  not  forget 
you,  for  I  never  saw  you  before  in  all  my  life. 

Vin.  What !  you  notorious  villain,  didst  thou  never 
see  thy  master's  father,  Vincentio  ? 

Bion,  What,  my  old,  worshipful  old  master  ?  yes, 
marry,  sir :  see  where  he  looks  out  of  the  window. 

Vin.  Is't  so,  indeed  ?  [Beats  BipN. 

Bion,  Help,  help,  help !  here's  a  madman  will 
murder  me.  [Exit 

Ped.  Help,  son  !  help,  signior  Baptista  ! 

[Exit,  from  the  window 

Pet,  Pr'ythee,  Kate,  let's  stand  aside,  and  see 
the  end  of  this  controversy.  [They  retire, 

Re-^mter  Pedant  below ;  Baptista,  Tranio,  and 
Servants. 

Tra,  Sir,  what  are  you,  that  offer  to  beat  my 
w)  vant  7 

Vin.  What  am  I,  sir  ?  nay,  what  are  you,  sir  1 
—  O,  immortal  gods  !  O,  fine  villain  !  A  silken 
doublet !    a  velvet  hose  !    ix  scarlet  cloak  !   and  a 
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copntain  hat !  *  —  O,  I  am  undone  !  1  am  undone  ! 
while  I  play  the  good  husband  at  home,  my  sou  and 
my  servant  spend  all  at  the  university. 

Trcu  How  now  !   what's  the  matter  1 

Bap.  What,  is  the  man  lunatic  ? 

Trcu  Sir,  you  seem  a  sober  ancient  gentleman  by 
your  habit,  but  your  words  show  you  a  madman. 
Why,  sir,  what  'cerns  it  you,  if  I  wear  pearl  and 
gold  1  I  thank  my  good  father,  I  am  able  to  main- 
tain it. 

Vin,  Thy  father  ?  O,  villain  !  he  is  a  sail-maker 
in  Bergamo. 

Bap*  You  mistake,  sir ;  you  mistake,  sir :  Pray, 
what  do  you  think  is  his  name  ? 

Vin,  His  name  ?  as  if  1  knew  not  his  name :  I 
have  brought  him  up  ever  since  he  was  three  years 
old,  and  his  name  is  Tranio. 

Pcd.  Away,  away,  mad  ass  !  his  name  is  Lucen- 
tio ;  and  he  is  mine  only  son,  and  heir  to  the  lands 
of  me,  signior  Vincentio. 

Vin,  Lucentio  !  O,  he  hath  murder'd  his  master  ! 
—  Lay  hold  on  him,  I  charge  you,  in  the  duke's 
name.  —  O,  my  son,  my  son  !  —  tell  me,  thou  villain, 
where  is  my  son  Lucentio  ? 

Trcu  Call  forth  an  officer. 

Enter  one  with  an  Officer, 
Carry  this  mad  knave  to  the  jail.  —  Father  Baptista, 
1  charge  you,  see  that  he  be  forthcoming. 
Vin.  Carry  me  to  the  jail ! 

*  "  A  suger-Ioaf  hat,  a  coppid-tanke  hat ;  galenis  accumiuatus.'' 
Jufdtu  NomenciatOTj  1585.  This  kind  of  bat  is  twice  mentioned 
by  Gascoipie  :  *•  A  coplankt  hat  made  on  a  Flemish  biock.' 
Agaiu  in  hit  epilogue  :  <<  With  high-copt  hats  and  feathers  flaont-a* 
naunU"  —  "  Upon  their  heads  they  ware  fell  hais  copple^taiiked  a 
qiianer  of  an  ell  high  or  more."     Cominrs.  fry  i^anet. 
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Gre.  Stny,  ofiicer :  he  shall  not  go  to  prison 

Bap.  Talk  not,  signiur  Gremio :  I  say  he  shall 
go  to  prison. 

Gre.  Take  heed,  signior  BaptLsta,  lest  you  he 
conycatch'd  *  in  this  husiness :  I  dare  swear  this  is 
the  right  Vincentio. 

Ped.  Swear,  if  thou  darest. 

Gre.  Nay,  I  dare  not  swear  it. 

TVtL  Then  thou  wert  best  say  that  I  am  not  Lu« 
centio. 

Chre.  Yes,  I  know  thee  to  be  signior  Lucentio. 

Bap.  Away  with  the  dotard  !  to  the  jail  with  him  ! 

Vtn.  Thus  strangers  may  be  hal'd  and  abusM :  — 
O,  moQStroiis  villain ! 

Re-^tUer  Biondello,  tcith  Lucentio,  and  Bianca. 

Bion.  O,  we  are  spoil'd !  and  yonder  he  is :  deny 
him,  forswear  him,  or  else  we  are  all  undone. 

Luc.  [Kneeling.']  Pardon,  sweet  father. 

Vin.  Lives  my  sweet  son  ? 

[BiON.,  Tra.,  and  Pedant  run  out. 
.  Bian.  [KneeKng.]  Pardon,  dear  father. 

Bap.  How  hast  thou  offended  1  — 

Where  is  Lucentio  ? 

Luc.  Here's  Lucentio, 

Right  son  to  the  right  Vincentio ; 
That  have  by  marriage  made  thy  daughter  mine 
While  counterfeit  supposes  blear'd  thine  eyne.' 

•  That  is,  deceived,  cheated.     See  Act  iv.  sc.  1,  note  7. 

'  This  is  probably  an  allusion  to  Gascoigne's  comedy,  entitled 
8uppos€9f  from  which  several  of  the  incidents  are  borrowed. 
Gascoiji^e'H  original  was  Ariosto's  /  Supposili.  The  word  *Mp- 
poset  was  often  so  used.  Thus  in  Drayton's  epistle  of  King  John 
to  Matilda  :  "  And  tell  me  those  are  shadows  and  supposes." -—To 
blear  th<»  eye  anciently  si^ified  to  deceive,  to  cheat.  The  readef 
will  remember  Milton's  Spells  of  power  to  cheat  the  eye  witlr 
biear  idosion." 
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Grr  Here's  packing,^  with  a  witucss,  to  deceive 
118  aU! 

Vir*'  Where  is  that  damned  villain,  Tranio, 
That  fac'd  and  brav'd  me  in  this  matter  so  ? 

Bap,  Why,  tell  me,  is  not  this  my  Cambio  ? 

Bian,  Cambio  is  chang'd  into  Lucentio. 

Luc,  Love  wrought  these  miracles :  Bianca's  love 
Made  me  exchange  my  state  with  Tranio, 
While  he  did  bear  my  countenance  in  the  town ; . 
And  happily  I  have  arrived  at  the  last 
Unto  the  wished  haven  of  my  bhss. 
What  Tranio  did,  myself  enforc'd  him  to ; 
Then,  pardon  him,  sweet  father,  for  my  sake. 

Vin,  V\\  slit  the  villain's  nose,  that  would  have 
sent  me  to  the  jail. 

Bap,  [To  Luc]  But  do  you  hear,  sir  !  Have 
you  married  my  daughter  without  asking  my  good 
will  1 

Vin,  Fear  not,  Baptista ; .  we  will  content  you : 
go  to ;  but  1  will  in,  to  be  revenged  for  this  villainy. 

[Eiit 

Bap,  And  I,  to  sound  the  depth  of  this  knavery. 

[Exit, 

Luc,  Look  not  pale,  Bianca ;  thy  father  will  not 
frown.  [Exeunt  Luc.  and  Bian. 

Chre.  My  cake  is  dough ;  ^  but  I'll  in  among  tlie 
rest, 
Out  of  hope  of  all,  but  my  share  of  the  feast.     [EriU 

Petruchio  and  Katharina  advance, 

Kath  Husband,  let's  follow,  to  see  the  end  of 
this  ado. 

4  Plottings,  underbaod  coatrivances. 

*  An  old  proverb,  repeated  on  the  loss  of  hope  or  expeclat'On 
It  has  been  suggested  that  a  cake  which  conies  out  of  the  oven  in 
the  sute  of  dough  is  utterly  snoiled. 
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Pet.  First  kiss  me,  Kate,  and  we  wilL 

Kath  What,  in  the  midst  of  the  street  ? 

PcU  What !   art  thou  asham'd  of  me  ? 

Kath,  No,  sir,  God  forbid ;  but  asham'd  to  kis^ 

Pei,  Why,  then  let's  home  again.  — Come,  sirrali, 

let's  away. 
Kath.   Nay,  I  will  give  thee  a  kiss:  n«»w  pray 

thee,  love,  stay. 
Pet.  Is  not  this  well  t  —  Come,  my  s^i^et  Kate  , 
Belter  once  than  never,  for  never  too  late.     [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

A  Room  in  Lucentio's  House. 

A  Banquet  set  otit;  enter  Baptista,  Vincentio, 
Grehio,  the  Pedant,  Lucentio,  Bianca,  Pe- 
TRUCHio,  Katharina,  Hortensio,  and  Widotv 
Tranio,  Biondello,  Grumio,  and  others,  attend- 
ing. 

Luc.  At  last,  though  long,  our  jarring  notes  agree ; 
And  time  it  is,  when  raging  war  is  done^ 
To  smile  at  'scapes  and  perils  overblown.— 
My  fair  Bianca,  bid  my  father  welcome. 
While  I  with  selfsame  kindness  welcome  thine.— 
Brother  Petruchio,  —  sister  Katharina,  — 
And  thou,  Hortensio,  with  thy  loving  widow, 
Feust  with  the  best,  and  welcome  to  my  house: 
My  banquet  *  is  to  close  our  stomachs  up, 

*  The  banquet  herO;  as  in  other  places  of  Shakespeare,  was  a 
refection  sim'rlar  to  oar  modem  (£^»^/,  consisting  of  cakes,  sweet- 
meals,  fruits,  &c.  According  to  Baret, "  banketting  dishes  brought 
at  the  end  of  meales  were  Junkettes,  tartes,  marchpanes."  Yet 
from  the  same  authoritj  it  appears  that  a  banquet  and  a  feast  were 
a  JO  then  synonymous,  and  the  word  is  often  used  by  Shakespeare 
tc  that  sense  also. 
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Aflcr  our  great  good  cheer.     Pray  you,  sit  down; 
For  now  we  sit  to  chat,  as  well  as  eat 

[They  sit  ai  table. 
Pet  Nothing  but  sit  and  sit,  and  eat  and  eat ! 
Bap,  Padua  affords  this  kindness,  son  Petruchio. 
Pet.  Padua  affords  nothing  but  what  is  kind. 
Hor.  For  both  our  sakes,  I  would  that  word  were 

true. 
Pet,  *Now,  for  my  life,  Hortensio  fears  his  widow. 
Wid.  Then,  never  trust  me,  if  I  be  afeard. 
Pet.  You  are  very  sensible,  and  yet  you  miss  my 
sense : 
I  mean,  Hortensio  is  afeard  of  you. 

Wtd.  He  that  is  giddy  thinks  the  world  turns 

round. 
Pet.  Roundly  replied. 

Kath.  Mistress,  how  mean  you  that  ? 

Wid.  Thus  I  conceive  by  him. 
Pet.  Conceives  by  me  !  — ^  How  likes  Hortensio 

that? 
ilor.  My  widow  says,  thus  she  conceives  her  tale. 
Pet.  \ery  well  mended  :  Kiss  him  for  that,  good 

widow. 
Kath.  He  that  is  giddy  thinks  the  world  turnt 
round :  — 
I  pray  you,  tell  me  what  you  meant  by  that. 

Wid,  Your  husband,  being  troubled  with  a  shrew. 
Measures  my  husband's  sorrow  by  his  woe : 
And  now  you  know  my  meaning. 
Kath.  A  very  mean  meaning. 
Wid.  Right,  I  mean  yoa 

Kath.  And  I  am  mean  indeed,  respecting  you. 
Pet.  To  her,  Kate  ! 
Hor.  To  her,  widow  ! 

Pet.  A  hundred  marks,  my  Kate  does  put  hat 
down. 
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Hor.  That's  my  office. 

Pet.  Spoke  like  an  officer :  —  Ha'  to  thee,  lad. 
[Drinks  to  IIortensio 

Bap.  How  likes  Gremio  these  quick-witted  folks  ? 

Ore.  Believe  me,  sir,  they  butt  together  well. 

Bian.  Head  and  butt  1  an  hasty-witted  body 
Would  say  your  head  and  butt  were  bead  and  bom. 

Vin.  Ay,  mistress  bride,  hath  that  awaken'd  you  1 

Bian.  Ay,  but  not  frighted   roe;  therefore  I'll 
sleep  again. 

Pet.   Nay,  that  you  shall  not ;    since  you  have 
begun, 
Have  at  you  for  a  bitter  *  jest  or  two. 

Bian.  Am  I  your  bird  ?  I  mean  to  shift  my  bush, 
And  then  pursue  me  as  you  draw  your  bow.  — 
You  are  welcome  all. 

[Exeunt  Bian.,  Kath.,  and  Widow. 

Pet.    She   hath   prevented   me.  —  Here,  signior 
Tranio ; 
This  bird  you  aim'd  at,  though  you  bit  her  not : 
Therefore,  a  health  to  all  that  shot  and  miss'd. 

Tra.  O  sir !  Lucentio  slipp'd  me  like  1ms  grey- 
hound. 
Which  runs  himself,  and  catches  for  his  master. 

Pet.  A  good  swift  ^  simile,  but  something  currish 

Tra.  Tis  well,  sir,  that  you  hunted  for  yourself: 
'TIS  thought,  your  deer  does  hold  you  at  a  bay. 

B€q>.  O  ho !  Petruchio,  Tranio  hits  you  now. 

Luc.  I  thank  thee  for  that  gird,  good  Tranio. 

Hor.  Confess,  confess,  hath  he  not  hit  you  here  ? 

Pet.  'A  has  a  little  gall'd  me,  I  confess; 


'  The  old  copy  reads  better.     The  emendation  is  Capell's. 

'  Beside  the  or'ig  nal  sense  of  speedy  in  motion,  swijl  signified 
ioitty^  quick-witted.  So  in  As  You  Like  It,  the  Duke  5nys  of  the 
elown,  *'  He  is  very  ttti/t  and  sententious/' 
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And,  as  the  jest  did  glance  away  frOm  me, 
Tis  ten  to  one  it  maim'd  you  two  outright 

Bap.  Now,  in  good  sadness,  son  Petruchio, 
I  think  thou  hast  the  veriest  shrew  of  all. 

Pet  Well,  I  say  no ;  and  therefore,  for  assurance, 
Let's  each  one  send  unto  his  wife ; 
And  he,  whose  wife  is  most  obedient 
To  come  at  first  when  he  doth  send  for  her. 
Shall  win  the  wager  which  we  will  propose. 

Hot,  Content.     What  is  the  wager  I 

Luc.  Twenty  crowns 

Pet.  Twenty  crowns ! 
ril  venture  so  much  of  ray  hawk,  or  hound, 
But  twenty  times  so  much  upon  ray  wife. 

Luc.  A  hundred,  then. 

Hor.  Content. 

Pet.  A  match  !  'tis  done. 

Hor.  Who  shall  begin  7 

Luc.  That  wUl  I. 
Go,  Biondello,  bid  your  mistress  come  to  me. 

Bion.  I  go.  [Etxt, 

Bap.  Son,  I  will  be  your  half,  Bianca  comes. 

Luc.  I'll  have  no  halves ;  I'll  bear  it  all  myself 

Re-enter  Biondello. 

How  now !  what  news  ? 

Bion.  Sir,  my  mistress  sends  you  word 

That  she  is  busy,  and  she  cannot  come. 

Pet.  How !  she  is  busy,  and  she  cannot  come ! 
Fs  that  an  answer  ? 

(rre.  Ay,  and  a  kind  one,  too : 

Pray  God,  sir,  your  wife  send  you  not  a  worse. 

Pet.  I  hope  better. 

Hor.  Sirrah,  Biondello,  go^  and  entreat  my  wife 
To  come  to  me  forthwith.  [Exit  BlON 
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Pet.  O  ho !  entreat  her ! 

Nay,  then  she  must  needs  come. 

Hot,  I  am  afraid,  sir. 

Do  wnat  you  can,  yours  will  not  be  entreated. 

Rfi-enter  Biondellc 

Now,  Where's  my  wife  ? 

Bion.  She  says  you  have  some  goodly  jest  in  hand ; 
She  will  not  come :  she  bids  you  come  to  her. 

Pet.  Worse  and  worse :  she  will  not  come !  O  vile, 
Intolerable,  not  to  be  endur'd ! 
Sirrah,  (irumio,  go  to  your  mistress ; 
Say,  I  command  her  come  to  me.       [Ekit  Grumio. 

Hot.  I  know  her  answer. 

Pet.  Wliat? 

Hor.  She  will  not. 

Pet.  The  fouler  fortune  mine,  and  there  an  end 

Enter  Ratharina. 
B<qf.  Now,  by  my  holidom,  here  comes  Ratha- 


nna 


Katk.  What  is  your  will,  sir,  that  you  send  for  me  ^ 

Pet.  Where  is  your  sister,  and  Hortensio's  wife  ? 

Kath.  They  sit  conferring  by  the  parlour  fire. 

Pet.  Go,  fetch  them  hither :  if  they  deny  to  come, 
Swinge  me  them  soundly  forth  unto  their  husbands. 
Away,  I  say,  and  bring  them  hither  straight. 

[Exit  Kath  ARENA. 

Luc.  Here  is  a  wonder,  if  you  talk  of  a  wonder. 

Hor.  And  so  it  is :  I  wonder  what  it  bodes. 

Pet.  Marry,  peace  it  bodes,  and  love,  and  quid 
life. 
An  awful  rule,  and  right  supremacy ; 
And,  to  be  short,  what  not  that's  sweet  and  happy. 

Btqf.  Now  fair  befall  thee,  good  Petruchio ! 
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The  wager  thou  hart  won ;  and  I  will  add 
Unto  their  losses  twenty  thousand  crowns ; 
Another  dowry  to  another  daughter, 
For  she  is  changed,  as  she  had  ne^er  been. 

Pet  Nav,  I  will  win  my  wager  better  yet, 
And  show  more  sign  of  her  obedience, 
Her  new-built  virtue  and  obedience. 

Re-enter  Katharina,  with  Bianca  and  Widow. 

See,  where  she  comes,  and  brings  your  fro  ward  wives 
As  prisoners  to  her  womanly  persuasion.  — 
Katharine,  that  cap  of  yours  becomes  you  not ; 
Off  with  that  bauble,  throw  it  under  foot. 

[Katharina  pulls  of  her  cap, 
and  throws  it  down. 

Wid.  Lord !  let  me  never  have  a  cause  to  sigh. 
Till  I  be  brought  to  such  a  silly  pass ! 

Bian.  Fie  !  what  a  foolish  duty  call  you  this  ? 

Luc.  1  would  your  duty  were  as  foolish  too  . 
The  wisdom  of  your  duty,  fair  Bianca, 
Hath  cost  me  an  hundred  crowns  since  supper-time. 

Bian.  The  more  fool  you  for  laying  on  my  duty. 

Pet.   Katharine,  I  charge  thee,  tell  these  head- 
strong women 
What  duty  they  do  owe  their  lords  and  husbands. 

WifL  Gome,  come,  you're  mocking :  we  will  have 
'     no  telling. 

Pet.  Come  on,  I  say;  and  first  begin  with  her. 

Wid.  She  shall  not. 

Pet.  I  say  she  shall :  —  and  first  begin  with  her. 

Kath.   Fie,  fie !   unknit  that  threatening  unkind 
brow. 
And  dart  not  scornfiil  glances  from  those  eyes. 
To  wound  thy  lord,  thy  king,  thy  governor . 
It  blots  thy  beauty,  as  firosts  do  bite  the  mead» ; 
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Confounds  thy  fame,  as  whirlwinds  shake  fair  buds ; 

And  in  no  sense  is  meet,  or  amiable. 

A  woman  mov'd  is  like  a  fountain  troubled, 

Muddy,  ill-seeming,  thick,  bereft  of  beauty ; 

And,  while  it  is  so,  none  so  dry  or  thirsty 

Will  deign  to  sip,  or  touch  one  drop  of  it. 

Thy  husband  is  thy  lord,  thy  life,  thy  keeper, 

Tliy  head,  thy  sovereign  ;  one  that  cares  for  thee  ; 

And, for  thy  maintenance,    commits  liis  body 

To  painful  labour,  both  by  sea  and  land, 

To  watch  the  night  in  storms,  the  day  in  cold, 

While  thou  liest  warm  at  home,  secure  and  safe ; 

And  craves  no  other  tribute  at  thy  hands. 

But  love,  fair  looks,  and  true  obedience ;  — 

Too  little  payment  for  so  great  a  debt. 

Such  duty  as  the  subject  owes  the  prince, 

Even  such  a  woman  oweth  to  her  husband ; 

And,  when  she's  froward,  peevish,  sullen,  sour, 

And  not  obedient  to  his  honest  will, 

What  is  she,  but  a  foul  contending  rebel, 

And  graceless  traitor  to  her  loving  lord  I  — 

I  am  asham'd,  that  women  are  so  simple 

To  offer  war,  where  they  should  kneel  for  peace ; 

Or  seek  for  rule,  supremacy,  and  sway, 

When  they  are  bound  to  serve,  love,  and  obey. 

Why  are  our  bodies  sofl,  and  weak,  and  smooth, 

Unapt  to  toil  and  trouble  in  the  world. 

But  that  our  soft  conditions,^  and  our  hearts, 

Should  well  agree  with  our  external  parts  ? 

Come,  come,  you  froward  and  unable  worms! 

My  mind  hath  been  as  big  as  one  of  yours, 

My  heart  as  great,  my  reason,  haply,  more 

T )  bandy  word  for  word,  and  frown  for  frown « 

<  Thai  is.  the  fentle  qaalities  of  our  miiidi. 
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But  now  I  see  our  lances  are  but  straws, 

Our  strength  as  weak,  our  weakness  past  compare. 

That  seeming  to  be  most,  which  we  least  are. 

Then,  vail  jour  stomachs,^  for  it  b  no  boot, 

And  place  your  hands  below  your  husband's  foot : 

In  token  of  which  duty,  if  he  please. 

My  hand  is  ready,  may  it  do  him  ease. 

Pet  Why,  there's  a  wench !  —  Come  on,  and  kiss 

me,  Rate. 
Luc.  Well,  go  thy  ways,  old  lad,  for  thou  shalt 

ha't. 
Ftn.    'Tis  a   good   hearing,  when  children  are 

toward. 
Luc,    But  a  harsh   hearing,  when   women  are 

froward. 
Pet.  Come,  Kate,  we'll  to  bed.  — 
We  three  are  married,  but  you  two  are  sped.* 
[To  LucEN.]  'Twas  I  won  the  wager,  though  you 

hit  the  white ; ' 
And,  being  a  winner,  God  gite  you  good-night ! 

[Exeunt  Pet.  and  Kath. 
Hot,  Now  go  thy  ways ;  thou  hast  tani'd  a  curst 

shrew* 
Ijuc.  'Tis  a  wonder,  by  your  leave,  she  will  be 
tam'd  so.  [Exeunt, 

*  That  is,  Ut  dowrtf  abate  your  pride^  your  tfririt. 

•  That  is,  the  fate  of  you  both  is  decided  ;  for  you  both  hav 
n  'res  who  eidiibit  early  proofs  of  disobedience. 

7  The  uihile  was  the  central  part  of  the  mark  or  butt  in  archenr 
Here  is  lUso  a  play  upon  the  name  of  Biancaf  which  is  whiU  m 
Italian. 
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THE  WINTER'S  TALE 


The  earliest  notice  we  have  of  The  Wiwikr  s  Talk  is  from 
the  manuscript  Diary  of  Dr.  Simon  Forman,  lately  discovered  in 
the  Ashmolean  Museum.  The  description  there  given  is  so  close 
as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  or  mistake ;  bearing^  date  May  16, 
1611,  and  running  thus:  <«  Observe  there  how  Leontes,  king  of 
Sicilia,  was  overcome  with  jealousy  of  his  wife  with  the  king  of 
Bohemia,  his  friend  that  came  to  see  him ;  and  how  he  contrived 
his  death,  and  would  have  had  his  cup-bearer  to  have  poisoned 
him,  who  gave  the  king  of  Bohemia  warning  thereof,  and  fled 
with  him  to  Botiemia.  Remember,  also,  how  he  sent  to  the  ora- 
rie  of  Apollo,  and  the  answer  of  Apollo  that  she  was  guiltless, 
and  that  the  king  was  jealous,  &c. ;  and  how,  except  the  child 
was  found  again  that  was  lost,  the  king  should  die  without  issue ; 
for  llie  child  was  carried  into  Bohemia,  and  there  laid  in  a  forest, 
and  brought  up  by  a  shepherd ;  and  the  king  of  Bohemia's  son 
married  that  wench,  and  how  they  fled  into  Sicilia  to  Leontes  3 
and  the  shepherd  having  showed  the  letter  of  the  nobleman  whom 
Loonies  sent,  and  by  the  jewels  found  about  her  she  was  known 
to  be  Leontes'  daughter,  and  was  then  sixteen  years  old.  Re- 
member, also,  liie  rogue  that  came  in  all  tattered,  like  Coll  Pipci, 
and  how  he  feigned  him  sick,  and  to  have  been  robbed  of  all  he 
had ',  and  how  be  cozened  the  poor  man  of  all  his  money,  and 
after  came  to  the  sneep-shear  with  a  pedlar's  pack,  and  there  coz- 
ened them  again  of  all  their  money.  And  how  he  changed  appare) 
with  the  king  of  Bohemia's  son,  and  then  how  he  turned  courtier, 
Slc.     Beware  of  trusting  feigned  beggars  and  fawning  fellows.'' 

Malone  once  thought  The  Winter's  Tale  to  have  been  written 
in  1604;  but  he  gave  up  (his  opinion  late  m  life  upon  finding  it 
stated  in  the  office-book  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  Master  of  the 
Revels  in  1623,  that  The  Winter's  Tale  was  **  an  old  play 
formerly  allowed  of  by  Sir  George  Buck."     Buck  became  Mast'^.r 
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of  the  Revels  in  October,  1610,  which  office  be  held  till  May, 
1622.  So  that  we  may  fairly  conclude  the  play  to  have  been 
new,  and  probably  in  its  first  run,  when  Forman  saw  it  at  tin 
Globe  Theatre. 

It  also  appears  from  the  accounts  of  Sir  George  Buck,  that  *'  a 
play  called  The  Winter's  Night's  Tale ''  was  acted  at  Whitehall 
by  •<  the  king's  players,"  November  5, 1611.  As  the  king's  play- 
ers were  the  company  to  which  Shakespeare  belonged,  there  can 
he  little  doubt  that  The  Winter's  Night's  Tale  was  Shakespeare's 
Winter's  Tale.  In  the  same  account  nre  included  eleven  other 
plays,  The  Tempest  being  one,  the  oldest  of  which  probably  had 
not  been  written  more  than  three  years ;  which  yields  something 
of  an  argument  that  The  Winter's  Tale  was  selected  for  perform- 
ance at  court  because  it  was  then  popular  and  new.  And  in  our 
Introduction  (o  The  Tempest  we  have  seen  that  both  these  plays 
are  most  likely  referred  to  by  Ben  Jonson  in  his  Bartholomew  Fair, 
which  was  first  acted  in  1614;  and  that  the  style  of  the  reference 
favours  the  opinion  that  the  plays  had  not  then  lost  the  charm  of 
novelty.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  we  have  no  scruple  in  setting 
down  the  composition  of  The  Winter's  Tale  to  the  winter  of 
1610-11,  when  the  Poe^  was  in  his  forty-sixth  year. 

That  The  Winter's  Tale  was  written  after  The  Tempest,  has 
been  justly  argued  by  Mr.  Collier,  and  for  this  reason  :  Shake- 
speare, as  we  shall  presently  see,  in  his  plot  and  story  closely 
follows  the  Pandosto  of  Robert  Greene.  In  the  novel,  however, 
the  new-bom  babe  is  put  into  a  boat  and  turned  adrift  at  sea 
without  a  keeper,  and  so  floats  to  the  place  where  she  is  found  by 
the  shepherd  :  and  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  Shakespeare 
should  have  varied  from  the  novel  herein,  unless  it  were  to  avoid 
a  repetition  of  incident ;  he  having  already  done  a  similar  thing 
in  the  case  of  Prospero  and  Miranda. 

As  for  the  rest.  The  Winter's  Tale  first  appeared  in  the  folio 
of  1623,  being  the  fourteenth  in  the  series  of  Comedies,  regularly 
divided  into  acts  and  scenes,  and  having  at  the  end  a  list  of  the 
persons  headed  <•  The  Names  of  the  Actors."  The  printing  is 
remarkably  clear,  though  in  several  passages  the  sense  is  so  per- 
plexed and  obscure  as  to  make  us  regret  the  want  of  earlier 
impressions. 

Greene's  Pandosto,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  Dorastus  and 
Fawnia,  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  successful  books  of 
the  lime ;  there  being  no  less  than  fourteen  old  editions  of  it 
known,  the  first  of  which  was  in  1588,  and  the  second  in  1607 ; 
and  between  these  there  were,  no  doubt,  several  editions  thai 
have  been  lost,  as  that  was  the  very  time  when  it  would  naturally 
have  been  in  the  jf  reatest  demand.  Greene  wn-*  a  scholar,  a  man 
of  some  genius.  Master  of  Arts  in  both  the  Universities,  and  had 
indeed  much  more  of  learning  than  of  judgment  in  the  use  and 
uppliration  thereof;  it  having  been  seemingly  impossible  for  him 
In  wnie  without  overlnjtdiiig  his  pages  with  classical  aPusion.  oi 
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to  hii  opou  any  thought  so  trite  and  commooplace  but  that  b« 
must  run  it  through  a  series  of  aphoristic  sentences  twisted  out 
of  Greek  and  Roman  lore.  Herein  he  is  apt  to  remind  one  of 
his  iellow-dramatisl«  Thomas  Lodge,  of  whom  we  have  already 
spoken  in  the  Introduction  to  As  You  Like  It ;  for  it  was  then 
much  the  fashion  for  authors  to  prank  up  their  matter  with  super- 
Buous  erudition ;  which  being  the  case,  it  is  no  wonder  if  in  well- 
formed  minds  a  sense  of  fitness  and  proportion  sometimes  got 
strangely  crippled  and  thwarted.  Like  all  the  surviving  works 
of  Greene,  Paudosto  is  greatly  charged  with  learned  impertinence, 
and  in  (he  annoyance  thence  resulting  one  is  apt  to  overlook  the 
real  merit  of  (he  performance.  I(  is  better  than  Lodge's  Rosalynd 
for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  that  it  is  shorter.  It  has  been  lately 
republished  by  Mr.  Collier  in  bis  Shakespeare  Library.  Uow 
largely  (he  Poet  drew  from  this  source  may  be  seen  by  the  fol 
lonving  abstract. 

Pandosto,  king  of  Bohemia,  and  Egistus,  king  of  Sicilia,  had 
passed  their  childhood  together,  and  grown  into  such  a  mutual 
friendship  as  kept  its  hold  on  them  long  afler  coming  to  their 
several  crowns.  Pandosto  bad  for  his  wife  a  very  beautiful,  wise, 
and  virtuous  lady,  named  Bellaria,  with  whom  he  led  a  most  sweet 
^  and  happy  life,  and  who  had  borne  him  a  sou,  called  Gariuter,  in 
whom  both  himself  and  his  subjec(s  gready  deligh(ed.  After 
many  years  of  separa(ion,  Egistus  **  provided  a  navy  of  ships, 
and  sailed  into  Bohemia  to  visit  his  old  friend  and  companion,'' 
who  hearing  of  his  arrival  went  with  a  great  train  of  lords  and 
ladies  to  meet  him,  received  him  very  lovingly,  and  wished  his 
wife  to  welcome  him  as  his  old  friend  and  acquaintance.  Having 
saluted  and  embraced  each  other,  they  rode  to  the  palace,  re- 
counting how  they  had  spent  their  youth  in  friendly  pastimes ; 
and  no  pains  were  spared  to  honour  the  royal  visitor,  and  make 
him  feel  at  home.  Bellaria,  <•  to  show  how  much  she  liked  him 
whom  her  husband  loved,'*  treated  Egistus  with  great  confidence, 
often  going  herself  unto  his  chamber  to  see  that  nothing  should 
be  amiss.  This  honest  familiarity  increased  daily ;  for,  each 
finding  the  other  adorned  with  sundry  excellent  qualities,  **  there 
grew  such  a  secret  uniting  of  afifections  that  the  one  could  not 
well  be  without  the  other's  company ; "  insomuch  that  when  Pan- 
dosto was  busy  with  state  affairs  they  would  walk  into  the  garden, 
and  pass  their  time  in  pleasant  devices.  This  continuing  some 
time,  Pandosto  began  to  have  doubtful  thoughts,  calling  to  mind 
the  bean(y  of  his  wife,  the  comeliness  and  bravery  of  his  friend ; 
and  considering  <'  that  Egis(us  was  a  man  and  mus(  needs  love, 
that  his  wife  was  a  woman  and  therefore  subject  to  love."  These 
and  such  thoughts,  "  a  long  time  smothering  in  bis  stomach,"  ai 
last  grew  to  a  flaming  jealousy,  so  that  he  could  take  no  rest  j  he 
b^^n  to  measure  all  their  actions,  to  misconstrue  their  familiarity, 
•ad  to  watch  them  narrowly,  if  he  could  get  any  certain  proof  to 
confirm  hit  suspicioDt.     His  mind  soon  became  so  chargod  wild 
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jesJousy  that  be  was  quite  sure  of  what  he  feared,  and  studied 
for  nothing  so  much  as  revenge.  He  resolved  to  work  by  poison, 
and  called  upon  his  cup-bearer,  Franion,  to  serve  as  agent  in  this 
black  design  ;  who  standing  out  and  trying  to  dissuade  him  there- 
from^  he  set  before  him  the  alternative  of  preferment  and  death. 
Being  thus  beset,  and  seeing  no  way  but  to  dissemble,  Franiou 
gave  his  consent,  thereby  to  gain  time,  and  then,  afler  some  debate 
with  himself,  went  to  Egistus  and  told  him  the  secret,  and  stole 
away  with  him.  No  sooner  were  they  fairly  oflf  than  the  king, 
full  of  rage  at  being  thus  baffled,  let  loose  his  fury  against  tbs 
qu^n,  giving  order  that  she  should  forthwith  be  carried  to  prison. 
When  the  men  put  upon  this  work  came  to  her  lodging,  they  found 
her  playing  with  the  yomig  prince :  they  wept  as  they  did  the 
message,  and  she,  having  nothing  but  a  clear  conscience  Iq  plead 
her  cause,  resigned  herself  to  the  hard  measure.  The  king  then 
had  his  suspicion  proclaimed  as  a  certain  truth,  and  though  the 
queen's  character  went  far  to  discredit  the  charge,  yet  the  sudden 
flight  of  Egistus  caused  it  to  be  believed.  And  he  would  fain 
have  made  war  upon  Egistus,  but  that  the  latter  not  only  was  of 
great  strength  and  prowess  to  withstand  him,  but  had  many  kings 
in  his  alliance,  bis  wife  being  daughter  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 

Meanwhile  the  queen  in  prison  gave  birth  to  a  daughter ;  which 
when  the  king  heard  of,  being  certain  that  Egistus  was  father  of 
the  child,  he  ordered  that  both  the  mother  and  the  babe  should  be 
burnt.  Against  this  cruel  sentence  his  nobles  stoutly  remonstrated  ; 
but  the  most  they  could  prevail  wilh  him  was,  that  he  should  spare 
the  child's  life ;  his  next  device  being  to  put  it  in  a  boat  and  leave 
it  to  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  seas.  At  the  hearing  of  this 
hard  doom  the  poor  queen  fell  down  in  a  trance,  so  that  all  thought 
her  dead ;  but  at  last,  coming  to  herself,  she  yielded  up  the  babe, 
at  the  same  time  saying,— «  Let  me  kiss  thy  lips,  sweet  infant, 
and  wet  thy  tender  cheeks  with  my  tears,  and  put  this  chain  about 
thy  little  neck,  that  if  fortune  save  thee  it  may  help  to  succour 
thee." 

When  the  time  came  for  the  queen's  trial,  the  king  assembled 
his  nobles  and  counsellors,  and  had  her  called  into  open  court. 
The  charge  being  read,  she,  standing  like  a  prisoner  at  the  bar 
and  seeing  that  nothing  less  than  her  death  would  satisfy  the  king. 
•<  waxed  bold,  and  desired  that  she  might  have  law  and  justice, 
tor  mercy  she  neillier  craved  nor  hoped  for  *, "  and  that  her  ac- 
cusers might  be  brought  before  her  face.  The  king  replied,  that 
they  were  of  such  credit  that  their  word  was  enough,  the  secret 
flight  of  Egistus  and  Franion  confirming  what  they  had  said ; 
that  it  was  her  part  *'  to  be  impudent  in  forswearing  the  fact,  since 
she  had  passed  all  shame  in  committing  the  fault ; "  and  that  she 
should  be  punished  with  some  cruel  death.  Undismayed  at  this 
rough  answer,  she  told  him  her  life  had  ever  been  such  as  no  spot 
of  suspicion  could  stain ;  and  thai,  if  she  had  borne  a  friendly 
or  mtenance  towards  Egistus,  it  was  only  as  he  was  her  husband's 
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rrieftd ;  **  tbereiore,  if  she  were  condemned  without  fnrtlier  proof, 
H  was  rigour,  and  not  law."  The  noblemen  who  ftat  as  judges 
•aid  she  spoke  reason,  and  entreated  that  her  accusers  might  be 
openly  examined  and  sworn :  the  king  answered,  that  in  this  case 
na  would  dispense  with  law;  and  that  the  jury  should  take  his  word 
as  sufficient  proof,  else  he  would  make  the  proudest  of  them  re> 
pent  it.  The  queen  then  told  him,  that  if  his  fury  might  stand 
for  law  it  were  vain  for  the  jury  to  3rield  their  verdict;  and  there- 
fore she  begged  that  for  tlie  love  of  his  young  son  he  would  send 
six  of  his  noblemen  to  **  tlie  Isle  of  Delphos,"  there  to  inquire  of 
the  oracle  of  Apollo  whether  she  were  guilty  of  the  crime  laid  to 
her  charg^.  This  request  he  could  not  for  shame  deny,  and  so 
despatched  the  messengers,  ordering  that  his  wife  meanwhile 
should  be  kept  in  close  prison.  The  ambassadors  making  all 
haste  soon  came  back  with  the  sealed  answer  of  Apollo ;  where- 
upon, the  nobles  and  counsellors  being  again  assembled,  and  the 
queen  brought  into  court,  the  scroll  was  opened  and  read  in  their 
presence,  its  contents  being  much  the  same  as  in  the  play ;  and 
at  the  hearing  thereof  the  people  gave  a  great  shout,  rejoicing 
and  clapping  their  hands  that  the  queen  was  clear.  Then  the 
king,  smitten  with  shame  and  remorse,  besought  his  nobles  that 
they  would  persuade  Bellaria  to  forgive  and  forget  these  injuries, 
and  went  on  to  tell  how  he  bad  tried  to  compass  the  death  of 
Egistus.  While  he  was  telling  this,  word  came  that  the  young 
prince  was  suddenly  dead ;  at  the  hearing  of  which  the  queen 
fell  down,  and  could  never  be  revived  :  the  king  also  sunk  down 
senseless,  and  lay  in  that  slate  three  days ;  and  there  was  nothing 
but  mourning  to  be  heard  throughout  Bohemia.  The  king,  upon 
reviving,  being  in  a  frenzy  of  grief  and  horror,  would  have  killed 
himself,  but  that  his  peers  being  preisent  stayed  him  therefrom, 
entreating  him  to  spare  bis  life  for  his  people's  sake.  As  soon  as 
be  could  go  abroad  he  had  his  wife  and  son  very  richly  and  piously 
entombed ;  and  from  that  lime  forth  repaired  daily  to  the  tomb  to 
bewail  his  loss. 

Now  the  boat  containing  his  infant  daughter  was  carried  by 
tempjsst  and  tide  to  the  coast  of  Sicilia,  where  it  stuck  in  the 
sand.  A  poor  shepherd,  who  got  his  living  by  other  men's  flocks, 
chanced  to  miss  one  of  his  sheep,  and,  knowing  they  were  fond 
of  browsing  on  the  sea-ivy,  wandered  thither  in  search  of  it.  As 
he  was  about  to  return  he  heard  a  child  cry,  and,  there  being  no 
house  near,  thought  it  might  be  the  bleating  of  bis  sheep;  and 
going  to  look  more  narrowly  he  spied  a  little  boat  from  which  the 
cry  seemed  to  come.  After  wondering  awhile  what  it  might  be, 
he  waded  to  the  boat,  and  found  the  babe  lying  there  ready  to 
die  of  hunger  and  cold,  wrapped  in  an  embroidered  mantle,  and 
having  a  chain  about  the  neck.  As  he  had  never  before  seen  so 
fair  a  babe  nor  so  rich  jewels,  he  at  first  thought  it  was  a  little 
god,  and  went  to  worshipping  it ;  but  when  it  began  to  cry  again 
he  knew  it  was  a  child,  and,  being  touched  with  pity,  took  it  n 
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dts  ams,  and  as  he  was  fixing  the  manlle  there  fell  at  his  feet  a 
very  fair  rich  parse  conlaininj  a  great  sum  of  gold,  whereat  hw 
spiriu  were  much  revived.  That  be  might  keep  this  wealth,  he 
WM  careful  to  let  nothing  of  his  discovery  be  known :  so  he  took 
the  babe  home  as  secretly  as  he  could,  gave  it  in  charge  to  bis 
wife,  telling  her  how  he  had  found  it,  and  aAer  that  went  to  his 
sheep  with  a  merry  note.  The  shepherd's  name  was  Porrus.  his 
wife's  Mopsa;  the  precious  foundling  they  named  Fawnia;  and, 
being  themselves  childless,  they  bred  her  up  tenderly  as  their  own 
daughter,  and  became  very  fond  of  her,  seeing  that  she  waxed  in 
beauty  as  in  age  ;  and  she  in  turn  grew  to  love  them  as  her  father 
and  mother.  With  the  gold  Porrus  bought  a  pretty  farm  and  a 
Hmall  flock  of-  sheep,  which  Fawnia  at  the  age  of  ten  was  set  to 
keep ;  and  she  did  this  so  well  that  the  flock  prospered  greatly  in 
her  care.  In  u  short  lime  the  shej.herd  became  a  man  of  some 
wealth  and  credit;  and  as  Fawnia  was  likely  to  be  his  only  heir 
many  rich  fanners'  sons  came  to  his  house  as  wooers ;  for  she 
was  of  singular  beauty  and  excellent  wit,  and  at  sixteen  grew  to 
such  perfection  of  mind  and  person  thai  her  praises  were  spoken 
at  court.  Nevertheless  she  still  went  forth  every  day  with  the 
sheep,  veiling  h^l^ace  from  the  sun  with  a  garlawi  of  flowers, 
which  aitire  became  fer-so^well  that  "  she  seemed  to  be  the  god- 
liess  Flora  herself  for  beauly?*'"^-^.^ 

Now  Egistus  had  an  only  son,  namerf  Porastus,  about  the  age 
of  twenty ;  a  prince  so  adorned  wiih  ihe^^«  of  na««J«  J*^ 
fraught  with  virtuous  qualities,  that  both  king  i^}^^  P«*»P*«  *»•<* 
great  joy  of  him.  He  being  now  of  a  ripe  age,  hi^^c''  «pughi 
to  match  him  with  some  princess  ;  but  the  youth  was  'iW'^JJJU  _^ 
to  wed,  as  he  had  more  pleasure  in  the  exercises  of  the 
the  chase.  About  this  time  there  was  a  meeting  of  all 
ers'  daughters  in  that  section,  and  Fawnia  was  the  mistress  of  Ih7 
feast  'y  and  as  evening  drew  on  and  their  sports  ceased,  taking  a 
companion  along,  she  went  home  by  the  flock  to  see  that  ibey 
were  well  folded  j  and  it  chanced  that  the  prince,  who  had  been  . 

hunting  all  that  day,  met  them  on  the  way,  and  casting  his  eye  N 

upon  Fawnia  "  he  was  half  afraid,  for  he  thought  such  exquisite 
perfection  could  not  be  in  any  mortal  creature : "  and  as  he  stood 
amazed  one  of  his  pages  told  him  the  maid  was  Favmia,  she 
whose  beauty  was  so  much  talked  of  in  the  court.  Falling  into 
conversation  with  her,  he  was  still  more  chnrmed  with  her  inward 
graces  of  mind,  and  upon  going  home  his  thoughts  were  so  be 
witched  with  this  vision  that  he  could  take  no  rest.  She,  too,  was 
equally  taken  with  his  noble  person  and  manly  behaviour ;  and 
all  that  night  she  was  kept  awake  with  thinking  of  him.  or  if  at 
any  time  she  fell  asleep  she  was  still  dreaming  of  him.  After 
thb  he  would  sometimes  steal  from  court  alone  to  the  place  where 
the  shepherdess  kept  her  flock  ;  and  the  more  they  were  together 
the  more  they  could  not  bear  to  be  asunder,  for  there  was  no 
thoofht  between  them  Vat  of  honour  and  truth;  and  when  at  last 
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ae  told  how  be  loved  her,  and  asked  if  ^he  would  be  his,  she 
answered,..'' Yes,  when  Dorastus  becomes  a  shepherd."  After 
thinking  some  while  with  himself  he  resolved  to  do  this,  saying^,^ 
"  Dorastus,  shame  not  at  thy  shepherd's  weeds :  the  heavenly  gods 
have  sometimes  earthly  thoughts.  Neptune  became  a  ram,  Jupi 
ter  a  bull,  Apollo  a  shepherd;  they  gods,  and  yet  in  love;  and 
thou  a  man  appointed  to  love/'  So,  the  next  time  he  came  dis< 
guised  as  a  shepherd,  insomuch  that  she  at  first  thought  him  lo  be 
one  indeed ;  but  when  she  saw  he  was  the  prince  she  rose  up 
modestly  and  saluted  him  ;  and  he  taking  her  gently  by  the  band 
repaid  her  courtesy  with  a  kiss,  aud  prayed  her  to  sit  down  by  bis 
side,  saying,— <*  Fa wuia,  thou  wert  content  to  love  Doraslus, 
when  he  ceased  to  be  a  pnnce,  aud  became  a  shepherd ;  and  see, 
1  have  made  the  change,  not  to  miss  of  my  choice."  Thus  their 
sweet  courtship  ended  in  a  mutual  vow  and  truth- plight ;  she  say- 
ing, —  "I  yield,  resting  Dorastus'  handmaid,  ready  to  obey  his 
will,  if  no  prejudice  to  bis  honour,  nor  to  my  credit;"  and  he 
**  swearing  that  neither  distance,  time,  nor  adverse  fortune  should 
diminish  bis  aflfection,  but  that  he  would  remain  loyal  upto  death." 

The  prince  knew  his  father's  consent  could  not  be  won  to  such 
a  match :  so  he  determined  to  provide  a  mass  of  money  and 
many  rich  jewels,  and  to  dee  into  Iialy  till  he  should  either  make 
terms  with  his  father  or  succeed  to  the  crown  : .  with  which  device 
Fawnia  wa;»  much  pleased ;  for  she  feared,  that  if  the  king  should 
hear  of  the  contract  his  anger  would  be  such  as  nothing  but  death 
might  appease.  She  therefore  kept  to  the  care  of  her  flock,  the 
prince  visiting  her  every  day  in  the  disguise  of  a  shepherd,  till 
he  could  put  all  things  in  readiness  for  their  departure.  And 
because  he  could  not  well  do  this  alone,  be  made  an  old  servant, 
named  Capnio,  privy  to  his  affairs ;  who,  being  unable  to  shake 
his  purpose,  dealt  so  secretly  in  the  cause  that  every  thing  was 
soon  ready  for  the  passage.  In  the  night  time  he  eonve^'ed  the 
treasures  into  the  ship,  and  by  secret  means  let  Fawnia  know  they 
were  to  start  the  next  morning ;  and  she,  rising  very  early,  and 
going  out  as  to  her  flock,  waited  for  the  prince,  who  coming  along 
presently,  they  hastened  together  to  the  haven,  and  got  safe  aboard 
and  were  ready  to  sail  as  soon  as  Capnio  should  come. 

Meanwhile  the  secret  meetings  of  the  lovers  bad  come  to  the 
old  shepherd's  ears;  who,  fearing  what  mischief  might  grow 
tdorefrom  both  to  Fawnia  and  himself,  resolved  to  carry  the  man- 
tle and  jewels  to  the  king,  and  inform  him  all  how  he  had  found 
her;  hoping  that  he  would  take  her  into  his  service,  and  let 
him  pass  unblamed.  As  he  was  making  for  the  palace  on  this 
business,  Capnio,  being  on  his  way  to  the  ship,  met  him,  and, 
knowing  he  was  Fawnia's  father,  and  suspecting  some  mischief, 
aud  being  a  wily  fellow,  beg^n  to  question  him,  and  soon  drew 
from  him  all  what  he  was  going  about ;  then  told  him  he  did  but 
lose  his  labour  in  going  to  the  palace,  for  the  king  meant  thai 
day  to  lake  the  sea  air,  aud  that  if  he  would  follow  bis  counsel 
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aort  tarn  back  wilb  >  him  to  the  haven,  he  should  speak  wiUi  the 
king^  there  This  advice  the  old  roan  gladly  took,  and  when  they 
were  come  to  the  sea-side  Capnio  asked  him  to  go  and  see  tli« 
ship,  and,  he  declining  this,  had  him  carried  on  board  by  force , 
which  done,  they  forthwith  set  sail  and  were  off^  A  terrible 
storm  overtaking  them  at  sea,  they  were  well  nigh  devoured  by 
the  waves ;  were  driven  from  their  course,  and  aAer  some  days 
landed  in  Bohemia.  Dorastus,  knowing  what  had  passed  between 
bis  father  and  Pandosto,  was  half  afraid  to  go  ashore,  but  Capuio 
advised  him  to  conceal  his  real  name  and  country  till  he  could 
get  passage  into  Italy ;  which  advice  he  readily  followed.  This 
matter  being  duly  arranged,  the  fame  of  Fawnia's  beauty  was 
soon  spread  through  the  city,  and  came  to  the  king's  ear,  who 
thereupon  grew  so  curious  to  see  her  that  he  bad  them  appre- 
hended as  spies,  and  brought  to  the  court.  At  the  first  sight  he 
fell  passionately  in  love  with  her,  and,  that  he  might  stay  her  in 
his  eye,  went  to  quarrelling  with  the  prince,  sternly  demanding 
their  names,  and  whence  they  came,  and  why  they  were  there ; 
and  when  Dorastus  gave  a  fictitious  account  of  himself,  he  feigned 
not  to  believe  bis  story,  and  caused  him  to  be  put  in  prison  till  the 
truth  might  appear.  This  done,  be  then  went  to  courting  Fawnia 
with  all  his  might,  and,  aAer  a  deal  of  passionate  solicitation, 
being  still  repulsed,  he  at  last  flung  from  her  in  a  rage,  swearing 
that  if  she  would  not  yield  to  reason,  she  should  to  force  j  all 
which  only  caused  her  to  hate  him  the  more. 

While  the  king  was  nursing  this  wicked  purpose  there  eame 
ambassadors  from  Egistus,  who,  hearing  through  certain  Bohemian 
merchants  of  bis  son's  imprisonment  by  Pandosto,  had  sent  to 
have  him  set  free,  and  Fawnia  and  Porrus  put  to  death.  Pan- 
dosto received  the  ambassadors  with  great  honour,  to  make 
amends  for  his  former  injuries  to  their  king ;  and,  being  certified 
by  them  that  his  prisoner  was  Dorastus,  forthwith  ordered  his 
release,  embraced  him  very  lovingly,  and  had  him  seated  by  his 
side  in  a  chair  of  state.  By  this  time  Pandosto's  love  of  Fawnia 
was  turned  to  deadly  hate  j  and  as  he  was  proceeding  to  execute 
the  will  of  Egistus  on  her  and  Porrus,  the  latter,  to  save  his  own 
life,  declared  the  whole  truth  concerning  her,  at  the  same  time 
showing  the  chain  and  jewels  he  had  found  with  her  ni  the  boat. 
As  soon  as  this  was  done  the  king  leaped  from  his  seat  and  kissed 
Fawnia,  saying  she  was  his  daughter  whom  he  had  sent  to  float 
in  the  seas.  Then  was  Fawnia  joyful  that  she  had  found  such  a 
father ;  Dorastus  glad  he  should  have  such  a  wife ;  the  ambassa* 
dors  rejoiced  tliat  their  prince  had  made  such  a  choice,  and  that 
the  kingdoms  would  now  be  reconciled  in  close  amity ;  and  the 
Bohemians  made  bonfires  and  shows  to  express  their  joy  at  the 
finding  of  their  lost  princess.  At\er  some  time  passed  in  sports 
and  rejoicings  Pandosto  made  the  old  shepherd  a  kuigbt,  and,  a 
soflicient  navy  l»cing  provided,  all  set  sail  together  for  Sicilia, 
where  they  were  sumptuouslv  enterti  *ied  by  Egistus,  and  the 
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Bomage  of  the  young  lovers  celebrated ;  which  being  ended. 
PandostOy  calling  to  mind  bow  be  had  betrayed  Egistns,  and 
caused  the  death  of  Bellaria,  had  then  lusted  af\er  his  own  daugb 
ter,  "  fell  into  a  melancholy  fit,  and,  to  close  up  the  comedy  with 
a  tragical  stratagem,  slew  himself." 

From  this  sketch  it  would  seem  that  Shakespeare  must  have 
written,  with  the  novel  before  him,  and  not  merely  from  general 
recollection.  We  have  been  careful  to  take  in  whatsoever  points 
and  particulars  of  the  story  may  have  furnished  any  thing  towards 
the  play  j  our  aim  being  to  set  forth  the  Poet^s  obligations  at 
large :  to  appreciate  his  superiority  in  judgment  and  taste,  one 
roust  consult  the  original,  and  see  what  he  left.  The  free  sailing 
between  Sicily  and  Bohemia  he  retained,  reversing,  however,  the 
local  order  of  the  incidents,  so  that  Polixenes  and  Florizel  are 
Bohemian  princes,  whereas  their  prototypes  were  Sicilians.  In 
the  novel  Paulina  and  the  Clown  are  wanting  altogether,  and 
Capnio  yields  but  a  slight  hint,  if  indeed  it  be  so  much,  towards 
the  part  of  Aulolycus.  And,  besides  the  great  addition  of  life  and 
matter  in  these  persons,  the  play  has  several  other  judicious  de- 
partures from  the  novel.  In  Lcontes  ull  the  revolting  features  of 
Pandosto,  save  his  jealousy  and  the  headstrong  insolence  and 
tyranny  consequent  thereon,  are  purged  away  j  so  that  while  the 
latter  has  neither  intellect  nor  generosity  to  redeem  his  character, 
jealousy  being  the  least  of  his  faults,  the  other  has  a  liberal  stock 
of  both.  And  in  Bellaria  the  Poet  had  little  more  than  -a  bare 
framework  of  incident  wherein  to  set  the  noble,  loAy  womanhood 
of  Herroione,  —  a  conception  far,  far  above  the  reach  of  such  a 
mind  as  Greene's.  In  the  matter  of  the  painted  statue  Shake 
speare,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  altogether  without  a  model,  as  he 
is  without  an  imitator  j  the  boldness  of  the  plan  being  such  indeed 
as  nothing  but  entire  success  could  justify,  and  wherein  we  can 
scarce  conceive  of  anybody  but  Shakespeare's  having  succeeded. 
And  yet  here  it  is  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  idea  and  formal 
cause  ol  Hermione's  character,  while  her  character,  again,  is  the 
shaping  and  informing  power  of  the  whole  drama.  For  this  idea 
is  really  the  prolific  germ  out  of  which  the  entire  work  is  evolved, 
the  living  centre  and  organic  law  in  and  around  which  all  the 
parts  are  vitally  knit  together.  But,  indeed,  largely  as  the  Poet 
here  drew  from  his  predecessor,  his  own  most  original  and  inim 
itable  method  of  conceiving  and  working  out  character  is  evety 
wtiere  dominant. 

In  the  delineation  of  Leontes  there  is  an  abruptness  of  change, 
which  certainly,  at  first  view,  strikes  us  as  not  a  little  n-clash  with 
nature :  we  cannot  well  see  how  one  state  of  mind  grows  out  of  a 
preceding  state :  his  jealousy  shoots  in  comet-like,  seems  out  of 
place  and  keeping,  as  something  unprovided  for  in  the  general 
ordering  of  his  character.  Which  makes  that  this  feature  appears 
to  have  bent  suggested  rather  by  the  exigencies  of  the  stage  than 
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by  the  natural  workings  of  human  passion.  And  herein  the  Pvtel 
seems  slrang[ely  at  variance  with  himself;  bis  usaal  method  being 
to  unfold  a  passion  in  its  rise  and  pr<^ress,  its  lams  and  vicissi- 
tudes, so  that  we  go  along  with  it  freely  from  its  origin  to  iu 
consummation ;  and  if,  which  is  sometimes  the  case,  he  usher  in 
a  passion  at  its  full  height,  he  so  manages  to  throw  tite  mind  back 
or  around  upon  various  predisposing  causes  and  circumstances,  as 
to  generate  a  spontaneous  concurrence  of  our  feelings  with  the 
whole  representation.  And,  certainly,  there  is  no  accounting  for 
Leontes'  conduct  but  by  supposing  a  strong  predisposition  to 
jealousy  in  him,  which,  however,  has  been  hitherto  kept  latent  by 
his  wife's  clear,  firm,  serene  discreetness,  but  which  breaks  out 
into  sudden  and  frightful  activity  as  soon  as  she,  under  a  special 
pressure  of  motives,  slightly  overacts  the  confidoice  of  friendship. 
There  needed  but  a  spark  of  occasion  to  set  this  secret  magazine 
of  passion  all  a-blaze.  Wherein,  after  all,  is  but  exemplified  the 
strange  transformations  that  do  sometimes  occur  in  men  upon 
sudden  and  unforeseen  emergencies.  And  it  is  observable  that 
>hc  very  slightness  of  the  queen's  indiscretion,  the  fact  that  she 
goes  but  a  little,  a  very  little  too  far,  only  works  against  her,  cans> 
ing  the  king  to  suspect  her  ef  g^eat  effort  and  care  to  avoid  sus- 
picion. And  on  the  same  principle,  because  he  has  never  suspected 
her  before,  therefore  he  suspects  her  all  the  more  vehemently  now : 
that  his  confidence  has  heretofore  stood  unshaken  and  even  un- 
touched, he  attributes  to  extreme  artfulness  on  her  part ;  for  even 
so,  to  an  ill-disposed  mind,  perfect  innocence  is  apt  to  give  an 
impression  of  consummate  art. — A  passion  thus  groundless  and 
self-generated  might  well  be  full-grown  as  soon  as  bom :  and  it  is 
the  more  greedy  and  craving,  that  it  has  nothing  real  to  eat ;  and 
so  proceeds  at  once  to  ^<  make  the  meat  it  feeds  on,"  causing  him 
to  magnify  whatsoever  he  sees,  and  to  imagine  many  things  that 
are  not.  That  jealousy,  however,  is  not  the  habit  of  his  mind, 
appears  in  that  it  takes  him  by  surprise,  and  finds  him  toully 
unprepared ;  insomuch  that  he  forthwith  loses  all  self-control,  and 
runs  right  athwart  the  rules  of  common  pradence  and  decoram, 
and  becomes  an  object  at  once  of  pity,  hatred,  and  scorn. 

The  workings  of  his  passion  have  been  critically  tractJ  by 
Coleridge  in  a  passage  which  we  should  scarce  be  pardoneil  for 
omitting.  **  Jealousy,"  says  he,  <<  is  a  vice  of  the  mind,  a  culpable 
tendency  of  the  temper,  having  certain  well-known  and  well-defined 
eflfects  and  concomitants,  all  of  which  are  visible  in  Leontes,  and, 
i  boldly  say,  not  one  of  which  marks  its  presence  in  Othello:-— 
such  as,  first,  an  excitability  by  the  most  inadequate  causes,  and 
an  eagerness  to  snatch  at  proofs  ;  secondly,  a  grossness  of  con- 
ception, and  a  disposition  to  degrade  the  object  of  the  passion  by 
sensual  fancies  and  images ;  thirdly,  a  sense  ot  shame  of  his  own 
feelings  exhibited  in  a  solitary  moodiness  of  humour,  and  yet 
from  the  violence  of  the  passion  forced  to  utter  iuelf,  and  there- 
fore catching  occasions  to  ease  the  mind  by  ambiguities,  eqoi 
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voquesyby  talking  to  those  who  cannot,  and  who  are  known  not  to 
be  able  to,  understand  what  is  said  to  them ;  in  short,  by  soliloqay 
IB  the  form  or'  dialogue,  and  hence  a  confused,  broken,  and  frag-' 
mentary  manner ;  fourthly,  a  dread  of  vulgar  ridicule,  as  distinct 
from  a  high  sense  of  honour,  or  a  mistaken  sense  of  duty ;  and 
lastly,  and  immediately  consequent  on  this,  a  ^irit  of  selfish 
▼indiciiveness." 

The  Poet  manages  with  great  art  to  bring  Leontes  off  from  the 
disgraces  of  his  passion,  and  repeal  him  home  to  our  sympathies, 
which  had  been  freely  drawn  out  to  him  at  first  by  his  generous 
cordiality  of  friendship.  And  to  this  end  jealousy  is  represented 
as  bis  only  fault,  and  this  as  a  sudden  freak,  which  passes  on  di- 
rectly into  a  frenzy,  and  whips  him  quite  out  of  himself,  tempora- 
rily overriding  his  characteristic  qualities,  but  not  combining  with 
them ;  the  more  violent  for  being  unwonted,  and  the  shorter  lived 
for  being  violent.  In  his  firm,  compact  energy  of  thought  and 
speech,  afler  his  passion  has  cleared  itself,  and  in  his  perennial 
gushes  of  repentant  sorrow  af\er  his  bereavement,  are  displayed 
the  real  tone  and  texture  of  his  character.  Quick,  impulsive, 
headstrong,  he  ddmits  no  bounds  to  anger  or  to  penitence ;  con- 
demns himself  as  vehemently  as  he  do^  others ;  will  spend  bis 
life  in  atoning  for  a  wrong  he  has  done  in  a  moment  of  passion  * 
and  others  are  the  more  willing  to  forgive  him.  forasmuch  as  he 
never  forgives  himself. 

The  old  poets  seem  to  have  contemplated  a  much  wider  range 
of  female  excellence  than  it  has  since  grown  customary  to  allow ; 
taking  for  granted,  apparently,  that  whatsoever  we  feel  to  be  most 
divine  in  man  might  be  equally  so  m  woman  *,  and  so  pouring  into 
their  conceptions  of  womanhood  a  certain  marUiness  of  soul, 
wherein  we  realize  an  union  of  what  is  lovely  with  what  is  hon- 
ourable,—a  combination  which  any  right-minded  man  would  nat- 
urally fear  as  well  as  fancy  ;  which  would  inspire  him  at  the  same 
lime  with  tenderness  and  with  awe.  Their  ideas  of  delicacy  did 
not  prechide  strength ;  and  in  the  female  character  they  were  rather 
pleased  than  otherwise  to  have  the  sweetness  of  the  violet  blended 
with  the  nobleness  of  the  oak  j  probably  because  they  saw  and  felt 
that  woman  might  be  big-hearted  and  brave-minded,  and  yet  be 
none  tbe  less  womanly ;  and  that  love  might  boild  all  the  higher 
and  firmer  for  having  its  foundations  laid  deep  in  respect.  This 
largeness  of  heart  and  liberality  of  thought  oflen  comes  out  in  their 
writings,  and  that,  too,  whether  in  dealing  with  ideal  or  with  aetaal 
w^mcn ;  which  suggests  that  there  must  have  been  something  is 
the  spirit  of  the  age  and  in  the  characters  they  saw,  to  favour 
them  herein ;  that  in  what  they  chose  to  create  they  were  much 
influenced  by  what  they  were  accustomed  to  perceive.  Of  this 
the  aptest  illustration  that  our  rea<iKng  has  lit  upon  is  in  Ben  Jon* 
son's  lines  on  tbe  Countess  of  Bedford,  describing  **  whal  khid  of 
creative  I  could  most  desire  to  honour,  serve,  and  leva :  ** 
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**  I  meant  to  make  ber  fair,  and  free,  and  wise, 
Of  greatest  blood,  and  yet  more  good  than  great 
I  meant  the  day-star  should  not  brighter  rise, 
Nor  lend  like  inflnence  from  his  lucent  seat : 
I  meant  she  should  be  courteous,  facile,  sweet, 
Hating  that  solemn  vice  of  greatness,  pride ; 
I  meant  each  soAest  nrtue  there  should  meet, 
Fit  in  that  soAer  bosom  to  reside : 
Only  a  learned  and  a  manly  soul 
I  purposed  her ;  that  should,  with  even  powers, 
The  rock,  the  spindle,  and  the  shears  control 
Of  Destiny,  and  spin  her  own  free  hoars/' 

That  Shakespeare  fully  shared  in  this  magnanimous  bravery  ot 
sentiment,  we  need  no  farther  proof  than  is  furnished  in  the  hero* 
ine  of  this  play;  whom  we  can  scarce  call  sweet, or  gentle, though 
the  is  both ;  she  is  a  nvbU  woman,  —  one  that,  even  in  her  greatest 
anguish,  we  hardly  dare  to  pity.  As  she  acts  the  part  of  a  statue 
in  the  play*  so  she  has  a  statue-like  calmness  and  firmness  of  soul. 
A  certain  austere  sweetness  pervades  her  whole  demeanour,  and 
iieems,  as  it  were,  the  essential  form  of  her  life.  Appearing  at 
first  as  the  cheerfiU  hostess  ot  her  husband's  friend,  and  stooping 
from  ber  queenly  elevation  to  the  most  winning  afTabilities,  her 
behaviour  rises  in  dignity  as  her  sorrow  deepens.  With  an  equal 
sense  of  what  is  due  to  the  king  as  her  husband,  and  to  herself 
as  a  woman,  a  wife,  and  a  mother,  she  knowM  how  to  reconcile  all 
these  demands  j  she  therefore  resists  without  violence,  and  submits 
without  weakness.  And  what  her  wise  spirit  sees  to  be  fit  and 
becoming,  that  she  always  has  strength  and  steadiness  of  character 
to  do :  for  which  cause,  notwithstanding  the  insults  and  hardships 
wantonly  put  upon  her,  she  still  preserves  the  smoothnesses  of  peace ; 
is  never  betrayed  into  the  least  sign  of  anger,  or  impatience,  or 
resentment,  but  maintains,  throughout,  perfect  order  and  fitness 
and  proportion  in  act  and  speech :  the  charge,  so  dreadful  in  itself, 
and  so  cruel  in  its  circumstances,  neither  rousing  her  passions,  as 
it  would  Paulina's,  nor  stunning  her  sensibilities,  as  in  case  of 
Desdemona ',  but,  like  the  sinking  of  lead  in  the  ocean's  bosom, 
going  to  the  depths  without  ruffling  the  surface  of  her  soul.  Her 
situation  is  indeed  fbll  of  pathos, — a  pathos  the  more  deeply- 
moving  to  others,  that  it  stirs  no  tumults  in  her;  for  her  nature  is 
manifestly  fitted  up  and  furnished  with  all  tender  and  gentle  and 
womanly  feelings,  only  she  has  the  force  of  mind  to  control  them, 
and  keep  them  aJl  in  the  right  place  and  degree.  And  thus  amidst 
the  worst  that  can  befall  she  remains  within  the  region  of  herself, 
calm  and  serenely  beautiful,  stands  firm,  yet  full  of  grace,  in  the 
austere  strengths  of  reason  and  conscious  rectitude.  And  when 
at  ber  terrible  wrongs  and  sufferings  all  hearts  are  shaken,  all  eyes 
wet,  but  ber  own,  the  impression  made  by  ber  stout-hearted  forti 
tude  is  of  one  whose  pure,  tranquil,  innocent  breast  is  the  home 
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of  sorrows  too  big  for  any  eye-messengers  to  report ;  a  p  uce  where 
none  but  mi^estic  pains  may  dwell ;  and  that  she  has  '*  that  hon- 
ourable grief  lodged  there,  which  bums  worse  than  tears  drown." 

The  long  concealing  of  herself  has  been  censured  by  some  ta 
rrpugnant  to  nature.  It  does  not  seem  repugnant  to  nature  as 
individualized  by  her  reason  and  will  j  nor  is  her  character  herein 
more  above  or  out  of  nature  than  the  ideal  of  art  abundantly  war- 
rants. For  to  her  keen  sensibility  of  honour  the  king's  treatment 
is  literally  an  inJinUe  wrong;  nor  does  its  cruelty  more  woimd  her 
affection  than  its  meanness  quenches  her  respect ',  and  oue  so  strong 
to  bear  ij\jury  might  well  be  equally  strong  to  remember  iu  And 
she  knows  full  well  that  in  so  delicate  an  instrument  as  married  life 
if  one  string  be  out  of  tune,  the  whole  is  ajar,  and  will  yield  no 
music :  for  her,  therefore,  all  things  must  be  right,  else  none  are 
so.  And  she  is  both  too  clear  of  mind  and  too  upright  of  heart  to 
put  herself  where  she  cannot  be  precisely  what  the  laws  of  pro- 
priety and  decorum  require  her  to  seem.  Accordingly,  when  she 
does  forgive,  the  forgiveness  is  simply  perfect  *,  the  breach  that  has 
been  so  long  a-bealiug  is  at  length  completely  healed ;  every  part  of 
her  being  is  in  concert  with  her  hand ;  for  to  be  entire  in  whatso- 
ever  she  does,  to  *^  move  all  together,  if  she  move  at  all,"  is  both  an 
impulse  of  nature  and  a  law  of  conscience  with  her.  Moreover, 
with  her  severe  chastity  of  principle  the  reconciliation  to  her  hus- 
band must  begin  where  the  separation  grew :  they  can  never  be 
reunited  save  in  the  offspring  and  representative  of  their  former 
union ;  she  ean  never  be  again  his  wife  but  as  the  mother  of  his 
child.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  she  be  the  mother  of  his  child 
but  as  his  wife  :  where  they  are  father  and  mother,  there  they  are 
and  must  be  one.  Thus  it  was  for  Perdita  alone  to  restore  the 
parental  unity  which  her  being  expresses,  but  of  which  she  had 
occasioned  the  breaking. 

During  the  first  three  acts  the  interest  of  this  play  is  mainly 
tragical  3  the  scene  is  densely  crowded  with  incidents ;  the  action 
hurried,  abrupt,  almost  spasmodic ;  the  style,  suiting  the  matter, 
quick,  sharp,  severe,  flashing  ofl'  point  aAer  po'mt  in  brief,  sinewy 
strokes ;  and  all  is  rapidity  and  despatch  :  what  with  the  insane 
jealousy  of  the  king,  the  noble  agony  of  the  queen,  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  court  in  her  behalf,  and  the  king's  violence  towards  both 
tliem  and  her,  the  mind  is  kept  on  the  jump :  all  which,  if  contiu 
ued  to  the  end,  would  generate  rather  a  tumult  and  hubbub  in  th 
thoughts,  than  that  inward  music  which  the  title  of  the  play  prom- 
ises ;  not  to  say,  that  such  a  prolonged  hurry  of  movement  and 
stretch  of  expectation  would  at  length  become  monotonous  and 
wearisome  in  themselves.  Far  otherwise  the  latter  half  of  the 
play :  here  the  anticipations  proper  to  a  long,  leisurely  winter 
evening  are  fully  met :  the  general  effect  is  soothing  and  compos* 
ing}  the  tones,  dipped  in  sweetness,  fall  gently  on  Uie  ear,  dispos- 
ing the  mind  to  be  still,  and  listen,  and  contemplate ;  thus  making 
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the  play,  what  CoIeridg«  pronoaoces  it,  **  exquisitely  respondent  to 
the  title.''  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  in  these  scenes  the  Poet 
had  for  once  specially  endeavoured  how  much  of  silent  eflTect  he 
could  produce,  without  deserting  the  form  or  substance  of  the 
drama:  and  to  do  this  he  provides  resting-places  for  thought, 
t  ispends  or  retards  the  action  by  musical  pauses  and  periods  of 
I^iical  movement  3  breathing  in  the  mellowest  strains  of  poetical 
harmony,  till  the  eye  is  "  made  quiet  by  iho  power  of  beauty, 
and  all  tumult  of  mind  is  hushed  in  the  very  intensity  of  fenling. 

In  the  last  two  acts  we  have  a  most  artful  interchange  and  blend- 
ing  of  romantic  beauty  and  comic  drollery.  The  lost  princess  and 
the  heir-ap^areiit  of  Bohemia,  two  of  the  noblest  and  loveliest 
bciT.gs  lual  ever  fancy  conceived,  occupy  the  centre  of  the  jMCturc, 
while  around  them  are  clustered  rustic  shepherds  and  shepherdesses 
amid  liieir  pastimes  and  pursuits,  the  whole  being  enlivened  by  the 
tricks  and  humours  of  a  merry  pedler  and  pickpocket.  For  sim- 
ple purity  and  sweetness  the  scene  which  unfolds  the  loves  and 
characters  of  the  prince  and  princess  is  not  surpassed  by  any  thing 
in  Shakespeare.  Whatsoever  is  enchsftiting  in  romance,  lovely  ir 
innocence,  elevated  in  feeling,  and  sacred  in  faith,  is  here  concen- 
trated ;  forming,  all  together,  one  of  those  things  which  we  always 
welcome  as  we  do  the  return  of  spring,  and  over  which  our  feel 
mgs  may  renew  their  youth  forever. 

Perdita,  notwithstanding  she  occupies  so  little  room  in  the  play, 
fills  a  large  space  in  the  reader's  thoughts,  almost  disputing  prece- 
dence with  the  queen.  And  her  mother's  best  native  qualities 
reappear  in  her,  swecUy  modified  by  pastoral  associations :  hei 
nature  being  really  much  the  same,  only  it  has  been  developed 
and  seasoned  in  a  difiereat  atmosphere,  and  amid  far  other  infiu- 
ences  j^a  nature  too  strong  indeed  to  be  displaced  by  any  powei 
of  circumstances  or  supcrvenings  of  art,  but  at  the  same  time  tot 
delicate  and  susceptive  not  to  take  a  lively  and  lasting  impress  of 
them.  So  that,  though  she  have  thoroughly  C'-.similated.  still  she 
clearly  indicates,  the  food  of  place  and  education  ]  insomuch  that 
the  dignities  of  the  princely  and  the  simplicities  of  the  pastoral 
character  seem  striving  which  shall  express  her  goodliest.  We 
can  scarce  call  her  a  poetical  being ;  she  is  rather  poetry  itself 
and  every  thing  lends  and  borrows  beauty  at  her  touch.  A  play- 
mate of  the  flowers,  when  we  see  her  with  them  we  are  at  loss 
whether  they  take  more  inspiration  from  her,  or  she  from  them. 
If,  as  Schlegel  somewhere  remarks,  the  Poet  be  *'  particularly  fond 
of  showing  the  superiority  of  the  innate  over  the  acquired,"  surely 
he  has  nowhere  done  it  with  finer  effect  than  in  this  "  prettiest  low- 
bom  lass  that  ever  ran  on  the  greensward."  I'here  is  much  to 
suggest  a  comparison  between  Perdita  and  Miranda;  yet  how 
shall  we  compare  them  t  Perfectly  distinct,  indeed,  as  individ. 
nals,  still  their  characters  are  strikingly  similar ;  only  Perdita  has 
perhaps  a  sweeter  graceftilness,  the  freedom,  simplicity,  and  play 
fulness  of  nature  being  in  her  case  less  checked  by  influences  from 
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wHtboat ;  while  Miranda  carries  more  of  a  magical  and  mysterious 
cbarm,  woven  into  her  character  by  the  supernatural  ministers  thai 
obey  ber  father's  so  potent  art.  So  like,  and  yet  so  different,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  say  which  is  best  of  the  two ;  or  rather  it  seems 
impos«iH|A  not  to  like  ber  best  with  whom  we  last  conversed. 

Of  l*lorizel  it  IS  enough  to  say,  that  none  bat  a  living  abstract 
and  sum  total  of  all  that  is  manly  could  have  so  felt  the  perfections 
of  such  a  woman.  He  is  manifestly  drawn  and  held  to  her  by  a 
powerful  instinct  of  congeniality :  but  that  his  spirit  were  akin  to 
hers,  he  would  not  have  found  out  his  peer  through  such  a  disguise 
of  circumstances.  And  then,  the  heavenly  purity  of  their  court- 
ship !  \i  ho,  O  who  can  be  untouched,  unsweetened  by  it,  and  still 
hope  to  be  forgiven ! 

The  minor  characters  of  this  charming  play  are  both  finely  con- 
ceived and  skilfully  disposed ;  the  one  giving  them  a  large  personal, 
the  other  a  larger  dramatic  interest ;  while  at  the  same  time  they 
are  so  diveisified  as  to  secure  all  the  effect  that  mere  variety  can 
3rield.  — •  Paulina  is  perhaps  the  most  amiable  termagant  that  we 
have  any  portrait  of.  Wiiltout  any  of  the  queen's  dignified  calm- 
ness and  reserve,  she  is  alive  to  all  her  beanty  and  greatness  of 
character :  with  a  head  to  understand  and  a  heart  to  reverence 
such  a  woman,  she  unites  a  temper  to  6ght,  a  generosity  to  die  for 
ber.  Loud,  voluble,  violent,  and  viraginous,  with  a  tongue  sharper 
than  a  sword,  and  an  eloquence  that  almost  blisters  where  it  touches, 
she  has,  therewithal,  too  much  honour  and  magnanimity  either  to 
use  them  without  good  cause,  or  to  forbear  them  when  she  has  such 
cause.  Mrs.  Jameson  classes  her,  and  justly,  no  doubt,  among  the 
women,  and  she  assures  us  there  are  many  such,  who  seem  regard 
less  of  the  feelings  of  those  for  whom  they  would  sacrifice  their  life. 
•—  Shakespeare  was  perhaps  a  little  too  fond  of  placing  his  char 
acters  in  exigencies  where  they  have  to  be  false,  in  order  to  be  the 
truer :  which  doubtless  happens  sometimes ;  yet,  surely,  in  so  deli- 
cate a  point  of  morality,  some  care  is  needful,  lest  the  except ioiiii 
grow  to  oversway  rather  than  establish  the  rule.  And  something 
too  much  of  this  there  may  be  in  case  of  the  honest,  uprigh*  yet 
deceiving  old  lord,  Camillo ;  who,  though  little  more  than  a  staff 
in  the  drama,  is  nevertheless  a  pillar  of  state ;  his  integrity  and 
wisdom  making  him  a  light  to  the  counsels  and  a  guide  to  the  foot- 
steps of  the  greatest  around  him.  Fit  to  be  the  stay  of  princes, 
he  is  one  of  those  venerable  relics  of  the  past,  which  show  us  how 
beautiful  age  can  be,  and  which,  linking  togetlier  different  genera- 
tions, form  at  once  the  salt  of  society  and  the  strength  of  govern- 
ment.—•Aotolyeus,  the  "  snapper-up  of  unconsidered  trifles,"  is  the 
most  amiable  and  ingenious  rogue  we  shall  desire  to  see ;  who  cheats 
almost  as  divinely  as  those  about  him  love,  and  whose  thieving  tricks 
the  very  gods  seem  to  crown  with  thrifl  as  a  reward  for  his  wit. 
His  self-raillery  and  droll  soliloquizing  upon  the  sins  of  his  own 
committing  leaves  it  rather  uncertain  whether  he  does  them  more 
for  lacre  or  for  fun. 
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Leohtes,  Kinf  of  Sicilia. 
Mamillius,  hifl  Soo. 
Camillo,-      \ 
Ahtioohus,   /  gj  .,.      Lord!. 

CLEOM KICKS,  /  °"^'"»"  »-orufc 
Dl05,  ) 

RooERO,  a  Sicilian  Gentleman.  • 

Officers  of  a  Court  of  Judicature. 

PoLiXENES,  King  of  Bohemia. 

Florizel,  his  Son 

Archidamus,  a  Bohemian  Lord. 

A  Mariner. 

Jailer. 

An  old  Shepherd,  reputed  father  of  Perdita. 

Clown,  his  Son. 

Servant  to  the  old  Shepherd. 

AuTOLTCus,  a  Rogue. 

Time,  as  Chorus. 

Hermione,  Queen  to  Leontes. 

Perdita,  Daughter  to  Leontes  and  Hermione. 

Paolika,  Wife  to  Antigouus. 

Emilia,  a  Lady,  attending  the  Queen. 

Lords,  Ladies,  and  Attendants;  Satyrs  for  a  Dane«i 
Shepherds,  Shepherdesses,  Guards,  &c 


SCENE,  sometimes  in  Sicilia  j 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE   I.     Sicilia. 
An  Antechamber  in  Leontes'  Palace. 

Enter  Camillo  and  ARCHiDAMas. 

Arch.  Ir  jou  shall  chance,  Camillo,  to  visit  Bo- 
hemia, on  the  like  occasion  whereon  my  services 
are  now  on  foot,  jou  shall  see,  as  I  have  said,  great 
difference  betwixt  our  Bohemia  and  jour  Sicilia. 

Cam,  I  think,  this  coming  summer,  the  King  of 
Sicilia  means  to  pay  Bohemia  the  visitation  which 
he  justly  owes  him. 

Arch.  Wherein  our  entertainment  shall  shame  us, 
we  will  be  justified  in  our  loves :  for,  indeed,  — 

Cam,  Beseech  you,  — 

Arch.  Verily,  I  speak  it  in  the  freedom  of  my 
knowledge :  we  cannot  with  such  magnificence  — 
in  so  rare  —  I  know  not  what  to  say.  —  We  will 
give  you  sleepy  drinks,  that  your  senses,  unintelli 
gent  of  our  insufficience,  may,  though  they  cannot 
praise  us,  as  little  accuse  us. 

Cam,  You  pay  a  great  deal  too  dear  for  what's 
given  freely. 

Arch,  Believe  me,  1  speak  as  my  understanding 
instructs  me,  and  as  mine  honesty  puts  it  to  utter- 
ance 
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Cam,  Sicilia  cannot  show  himself  over-kind  to 
Bohemia.  They  were  train'd  together  in  their 
childhoods ;  and  there  rooted  betwixt  them  then 
such  an  affection,  which  cannot  choose  hut  branch 
now.  Since  their  more  mature  dignities  and  royal 
necessities  made  separation  of  their  society,  their 
encounters,  though  not  personal,  have  been  royally 
attorneyed,  with  interchange  of  gifts,  letters,  loving 
embassies ;  that  they  have  seem'd  to  he  together, 
though  absent ;  shook  hands,  as  over  a  vast ; '  and 
embrac'd,  as  it  were,  from  the  ends  of  opposed 
winds.     The  heavens  continue  their  loves  ! 

Arch,  I  tliink  there  is  not  in  the  world  either 
malice,  or  matter,  to  alter  it.  You  have  an  un- 
speakable comfort  of  your  young  prince  Mamil- 
lius :  it  is  a  gentleman  of  the  greatest  promise  that 
ever  came  into  my  note. 

Cam,  I  very  well  agree  with  you  in  the  hopes  of 
him  :  it  is  a  gallant  child ;  one  that,  indeed,  physics 
the  subject,*  makes  old  hearts  fresh  :  they  that  went 
on  crutches  ere  he  was  born  desire  yet  their  life,  to 
see  him  a  man. 

Arch,  Would  they  else  be  content  to  die  ? 

Cam^  Yes ;  if  there  were  no  other  excuse  why 
they  should  desire  to  live. 

Arch,  If  the  king  had  no  son,  they  would  desire 
to  live  on  crutches  till  he  had  one.  [Exeunt. 

'  Vast  is  here  used  in  mnch  the  same  sense  a^  in  Hamlet,  Act 
1.  sc.  t :  '<  In  the  dead  va$t  and  middle  of  the  ni|^t/'  See,  also, 
The  Tempest,  Act  i.  sc.  2,  note  32.  Likewise  Milton  in  Paradise 
Lost,  Book  vi. :  "  Through  the  vast  of  heaven  it  sounded,  and  the 
faithful  armies  sung  hosanna  to  the  Highest."  h. 

*  Physic,  verb,  was  formerly  used  for  to  hecdf  or  make  heaHhtf. 
dieddcme  is  still  used  in  like  manner ;  as  in  Cymbeline,  Act  iv. 
ic.  2 :  "  Great  griefs,  I  see,  medicine  the  less."  —  Subject  here 
hears  the  sense  of  subjects,  the  singular  for  the  plural.  H. 
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SCENE   II.     The  same. 

A  Room  of  State  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Leontes,  Polixenes,  HERMiomB,  Mamil- 
Lius,  Camillo,  and  Attendants. 

Pol  Nine  changes  of  the  watery  star  have  been 
The  shepherd's  note,  since  we  have  left  our  throne 
Without  a  burden  :  time  as  long  again 
Would  be  (iird  up,  my  brother,  with  our  thanks ; 
And  yet  we  should  for  perpetuity 
Go  hence  in  debt :  And  therefore,  like  a  cipher, 
Yet  standing  in  rich  place,  I  niultiply 
With  one  we-thank-you  many  thousands  more 
That  go  before  it. 

Leon.  Stay  your  thanks  awhile, 

And  pay  them  when  you  part. 

Pol.  Sir,  that's  to-morrow 

I  am  question'd  by  my  fears,  of  what  may  chance, 
Or  breed  upon  our  absence :  That  may  blow 
No  sneaping  winds  at  home,  to  make  us  say, 
♦♦  This  is  put  forth  too  truly  !  " '      Besides,  1   have 

stay'd 
To  tire  your  royalty. 

Leon.  We  are  tougher,  brother, 

Than  you  can  put  us  to*t. 

Pol.  No  longer  stay. 

«  That  may  blow  '^  is  bare  expressive  of  a  wish  ;  that  for  O 
that,  or  would  thai ;  a  mode  of  speech  not  uncommon  in  the  old 
writer*.  ~-  Sneaping  for  biting,  or  nipping.  So  in  Love's  La* 
hour's  Lost,  Act  i.  sc.  1 : 

*<  Riron  is  like  an  envious  sneaping  frost 
Thoi  biles  the  first-born  infants  of  the  spriaf/'  — 

**  This  is  put  forth  too  truly/'  —  that  is,  this  /ear  of  mine  has  too 
much  cause ;  this  presage  is  too  tru*  h 
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Leon.  One  se?en-night  longer. 

PoL  Very  sooth,  to-morrow. 

Leon.  We'll  part  the  time  between's  then ;  and 
in  that 
111  no  gainsaying. 

Pol  Press  me  not,  'beseech  you,  so. 

There  is  no  tongue  that  moves,  none,  none,  i'the 

world, 
So  soon  as  yours,  could  win  me :  so  it  should  now. 
Were  there  necessity  in  your  request,  although 
Twere  needful  1  denied  it.     My  affairs 
Do  even  drag  me  homeward ;  which  to  hinder. 
Were  in  your  love  a  whip  to  me,  my  stay 
To  you  a  charge  and  trouble :  to  save  both. 
Farewell,  our  brother. 

Leon.  Tongue-tied,  our  queen  ?  speak  you. 

Her.  I  had  thought,  sir,  to  have  held  my  peace, 
until 
You  had  drawn  oaths  from  him,  not  to  stay.     You, 

sir. 
Charge  him  too  coldly  :  Tell  him,  you  are  sure 
All  in  Bohemia's  well :  this  satisfaction 
The  by-gone  day  proclaim 'd :  say  this  to  him. 
He's  beat  from  his  best  ward.' 

Leon.  Well  said,  Hermiona 

Her.  To  tell  he  longs  to  see  his  son,  were  strong  ^ 
But  let  him  say  so  then,  and  let  him  go; 
But  let  him  swear  so,  and  he  shall  not  stay, 
We'll  thwack  him  hence  with  distaflb.  — 
{To  PoLix.]  Yet  of  your  royal  presence  I'll  ad 

venture 
The  borrow  of  a  week.     When  at  Bohemia 
You  take  my  lord,  111  give  him  my  commission, 

*    Wara  wt«  sometiinet  used  for  phce  or  po$turt  of  deftnct 

a. 
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To  let  him  there  a  month  behind  the  gest,' 
Prefixed  for's  parting :  jet,  good  deed,  Leontes, 
I  love  thee  not  a  jar  o'the  clock  behind 
What  lady  should  her  lord/  —  You'll  stay  ? 

PuL  No,  madam 

Her,  Nay,  but  you  will  ? 

PoL  I  may  not,  verily. 

Her.  Verily ! 
You  put  me  off  with  limber  vows ;  but  I, 
Though  you  would  seek  t*unspher^  the  stars  wit^ 

oaths. 
Should  yet  say,  "Sir,  no  going."     Verily, 
You  shall  not  go:  a  lady's  verily  is 
As  potent  as  a  lord's.     Will  you  go  yet  ? 
Force  me  to  keep  you  as  a  prisoner. 
Not  like  a  guest,  so  you  shall  pay  your  fees. 
When  you  depart,  and  save  your   thanks.     Hov 

;  say  you  ? 
My  prisoner,  or  my  guest  1  by  your  dread  verily, 
One  of  them  you  shall  be. 

PoL  Your  guest,  then,  madam  < 

ro  be  your  prisoner  should  import  offending; 
Which  is  for  me  less  easy  to  commit. 
Than  you  to  punish. 

'  To  let  had  for  its  synouyms  to  stay  or  stop ;  to  let  him  there 
is  to  stay  him  there.  Gests  were  scrolls  in  which  were  marked 
the  stages  or  places  of  rest  in  a  progress  or  journey,  especially  a 
royal  one.  ft  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  old  French 
word  fi^te. 

*  This  is  commonly  printed,  — "  What  lady  she  her  lord/'  — 
as  in  the  original.  The  change  is  taken  by  Mr.  Collier  from  an 
old  manuscript  note  in  the  copy  owned  by  Lord  Francis  Egert-jn. 
From  the  same  source  we  have  already  had  several  corrections 
to  very  apt  as  to  suggest  that  they  may  have  been  made  on  the 
authority  of  the  Poet's  manuscript.  In  this  case  Shakespeare 
probably  used  some  abbreviation  for  should^  which  the  printer 
misread  she,  —  **  K  jar  o'the  clock''  is  a  tick  o'the  clock  j^or 
being  at  that  time  oflen  used  for  tick  B. 
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26  Tii£  winter's  tale.  act  1 

Her.  Not  your  jailer,  tbeo. 

But  jour  kind  hostess.     Come,  111  question  jou 
Of  my  lord's  tricks,  and  yours,  when  you  were  boys ; 
You  were  pretty  lordings  then. 

PoL  We  were,  fair  queeu, 

Two  lads  that  thought  there  was  no  more  behind, 
But  such  a  day  to-morrow  as  to-day, 
And  to  be  boy  eternal. 

Her.  Was  not  my  lord  the  verier  wag  o'the  two  ! 

PoL  We  were  as  twinn'd  lambs,  that  did  frisk 
i'the  sun. 
And  bleat  the  one  at  the  other :  what  we  chang'd, 
Was  innocence  for  innocence ;  we  knew  not 
The  doctrine  of  ill-doing,  nor  dream'd  «. 

That  any  did :  Had  we  pursued  that  life, 
And  our  weak  spirits  ne'er  been  higher  rear*d 
With  stronger  blood,  we  should  haveanswer'd  Heaven 
Boldly,  "  Not  Guilty ;  "  the  imposition  clear'd. 
Hereditary  ours.* 

Her.  By  this  we  gather. 

You  have  tripp'd  since. 

Pol.  O !  my  most  sacred  lady, 

Temptations  have  since  then  been  born  t'us :  for 
In  those  unfledg'd  days  was  my  wife  a  girl ; 
Your  precious  self  had  then  not  cross'd  the  eyes 
Of  my  young  play-fellow. 

Htr.  Grace  to  boot !  • 

Of  this  make  no  conclusion,  lest  you  say 
Your  queen  and  I  are  devils :     Yet,  go  on ; 
The  offences  we  have  made  you  do,  we'll  answer ; 
If  you  first  sinn'd  with  us,  and  that  with  us 

*  That  is,  setttnp:  aside  origioal  sin,  batiof  the  iropositioo  froBi 
the  offence  of  oar  first  parents. 

*  An  exclamation  equivalent  to  give  ui  grace.     In  Richard  III 
wm  Lkvo:  «  St.  George  to  boot:' 
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•r.  n.  THE  winter's  tale.  27 

You  did  coodnue  fault,  and  that  you  slipp'd  not 
With  any  but  with  ua. 

htmL  Is  be  won  yet  ? 

Her.  Hell  (Btay,  my  lord. 

Leon.  At  my  request  he  would  noc 

(lermione,  my  dearest,  thou  never  spok'st 
Fo  better  purpose. 

Her.  Ne?er ! 

Leon.  Never,  but  once. 

Her.  What !  have  I  twice  said  well  ?  when  was'i 
before  ? 
I  pr'jTthee,  tell  me :    Cram's  with  praise,  and  make's 
As  fat  as  tame  things : '     One   good  deed,  dying 

tongueless, 
Slaughters  a  thousand  waiting  upon  that. 
Our  praises  are  our  wages :  you  may  ride's 
With  one  soft  kiss  a  thousand  furlongs,  ere 
With  spur  we  heat  an  acre.     But  to  the  goal :    - 
My  last  good  ^%^^  was,  to  entreat  his  stay ; 
What  was  my  first  ?  it  has  an  elder  sister, 
Or  I  mistake  you  :  O,  'would  her  name  were  Grace  ! 
But  once  before  I  spoke  to  the  purpose :     When  t 
Nay,  let  me  have't ;  1  long. 

Leon.  Why,  that  was  when 

Three  crabbed  months  bad  sour'd  themselves  to  death, 
Ere  I  could  make  thee  open  thy  white  hand, 
And  clap '  thyself  my  love :  then  didst  thou  utter, 
«•  I  am  yours  forever." 

Her  It  is  Grace,  indeed.  — 

Why,  lo  you  now  !  I  have  spoke  to  the  purpose  twice : 

'  CraiiCt  and  make*s  for  cram  vt  and  tnake  us ;  and  a  few 
lines  before  to*8  for  to  ui :  so  in  the  original,  and  doabtless  writ* 
ten  so  by  the  Poet.  h. 

<  On  entering^  into  any  contract,  or  plighting  of  troth,  this  clap- 
ping of  bands  together  set  the  seal.  So  in  the  old  play  of  Ram 
AJley :  ^  Come,  clap  handSf  \  match.''  The  easton  it  not  yel 
(iMUsed  in  common  life. 
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28  THE  winter's  tale.  act  l 

The  one  forever  earn'd  a  royal  husband, 
The  other  for  some  while  a  friend. 

[Giving  her  hand  to  PoLiXElfES. 

Leon.  [Aside.]  Too  hot,  too  hot ! 

To  mingle  friendship  far,  is  mingling  bloods 
I  have  tremor  cordis  on  me :  —  my  heart  dances ; 
But  not  for  joy, — not  joy.  —  This  entertainment 
May  a  free  face  put  on ;  derive  a  liberty 
From  heartiness,  from  bounty's  fertile  bosora, 
And  well  become  the  agent :  't  may,  I  grant : 
But  to  be  paddling  palms,  and  pinching  fingers. 
As  now  they  are ;  and  making  practis'd  smiles. 
As  in  a  looking-glass ;  —  and  then  to  sigh,  as  'twere 
The  mort  o'the  deer ;  •  O  !  that  is  entertainment 
My  bosom  likes  not,  nor  my  brows.  — Mamillius, 
Art  thou  my  boy  ? 

Mam.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Leon.  I'fecks  ? 

Why,  that's  my  bawcock.'*     What !  hast  smutch'd 

thy  nose  ?  — 
They  say  it  is  a  copy  out  of  mine. 
Come,  captain, 

We  must  be  neat ;  not  neat,  but  cleanly,  captain  t 
And  yet  the  steer,  the  heifer,  and  the  calf. 
Are  all  call'd,  neat  —  Still  virginalling  *' 

[Observing  Poldc.  and  Herm. 

*  The  mort  was  a  long  note  played  on  the  horn  at  the  death 
of  the  deer.  • 

*^  A  burlesque  word  of  endearment  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  beau-coq,  or  boy-cock.  It  occurs  ag^n  in  Twelfth  Night, 
and  in  King  Henry  V.,  and  in  both  places  is  coupled  with  chuck 
or  chick,  ft  is  said  that  bra^cock  is  still  used  in  Scotland. — 
r/eckt  is  probably  a  corruption  of  in  fact. 

"  Still  playing  with  her  fingers  as  a  girl  playing  on  the  virgin- 
als. Virginals  were  stringed  instruments  played  with  keys  like  a 
spinnet,  which  they  resembled  in  all  respects  but  in  shape,  spinnets 
being  nearly  triangular,  and  virginals  of  an  oblong  square  shape 
like  a  small  piauo-forte. 
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SC.  U.  THE   winter's   TALE.  20 

Upon  his  palm  !  — How  now,  70U  wanton  calf! 
Alt  thou  my  calf! 

Mam*  Yes,  if  you  will,  my  lord. 

Leon.  Thou  want'st  a  rough  push,  and  the  shoots 
that  I  have," 
To  be  full  like  me :  *'  jet  they  say  we  are 
Almost  as  like  as  eggs :,  women  say  so, 
That  will  say  any  thing :  but  were  they  false 
As  o'er-dy*d  blacks,'*  as  wind,  as  waters ;  false 
As  dice  are  to  be  wish'd,  by  one  that  fixes 
No  bourn  'twixt  his  and  mine ;  yet  were  it  tru^ 
To  say  this  boy  were  like  me.  —  Come,  sir  page. 
Look  on  me  with  your  welkin  eye :  '*  Sweet  villain  i 
Most  dear'st !  my  collop !  *• — Can  thy  dam,?  —  may't 

be? 
Affection,  thy  intention  stabs  the  centre !  '^ 
Thou  dost  make  possible,  things  not  so  held ; 
Communicat'st  with  dreams; —  (how  can  this  be?)  - 
With  what's  unreal  thou  coactive  art. 
And  fellow'st  nothing :  Then,  'tis  very  credent,'® 
Thou  may'st  cojoin  with  something ;  and  thou  dost ; 
(And  that  beyond  commission ;)  and  I  find  it ; 

**  Thou  wantest  a  rough  headj  and  the  budding  horns  that  1 
have ',  a  posh  in  some  places  denoting  a  .young  bull  calf  whote 
horns  are  springing ;  a  mad  pash,  a  mad-brained  boy. 

'•  That  is,  fuliy,  or  entirely  like  me. 

'*  That  is,  old  faded  stuffs  dyed  black. 

**   Wfikin  is  blue,  the  colour  of  the  welkin  or  sky. 

*•  In  1  Henry  VI.  we  have,^"  God  knows,  thou  art  a  coUop 
of  my  flesh.''  It  is  given  as  a  proverbial  phrase  in  Heywood's 
Epigrams,  1566. 

*'  For  I  have  heard  saie  it  is  a  deere  colUtp 
That  is  cut  out  of  Ih'owne  flesh.'' 

>v  Affection  is  apparently  used  in  the  sense  of  love,  passion. 
Intention  for  inientness  or  intensity.  Of  course  thy  and  thou 
refer  to  affection.  So  that  the  meaning  is,  — ''Thy  inientness 
ttabv  me  to  the  heart."  H. 

"  Credentf  credible. 
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30  THE    winter's   tale.  ACT    t 

And  that  to  the  infection  of  my  brains, 
Ajid  hardening  of  my  brows. 

Poi,  What  means  Sicilia  't 

Her,  He  something  seems  unsettled. 

PoL  How,  my  lord  ? 

Leon.  What  cheer  1  how  is't  with  you,  best  brother  ? 

Her.  You  look 

As  if  you  held  a  brow  of  much  distraction : 
Are  you  mov'd,  my  lord  ? 

Leon.  No,  in  good  earnest  — 

How  sometimes  nature  will  betray  its  folly. 
Its  tenderness,  and  make  itself  a  pastime 
To  harder  bosoms !     Looking  on  the  lines 
Of  my  boy's  face,  methought  I  did  recoil 
Twenty-three  years,  and  saw  myself  un breech 'd. 
\n  my  green  velvet  coat ;  my  dagger  tnuzzled, 
Lest  it  should  bite  its  master,  and  so  prove. 
As  ornaments  oft  do,  too  dangerous. 
How  like,  methought,  I  then  was  to  this  kernel, 
This  squash,'*  this  gentleman.  —  Mine  honest  friend, 
Will  you  take  eggs  for  money  ?  *® 

Mam.  No,  my  lord,  I'll  fight. 

Leon.  You  will  ?  why,  happy  man  be  his  dole  I  **  — 
My  brother, 
Are  you  so  fond  of  your  young  prince,  as  we 
Do  seem  to  be  of  ours  ? 

PoL  If  at  home,  sir, 

I*  That  it,  ao  immatara  pea-pod.  In  Twelfth  Ni^ht  we  have : 
•  A»  a  squash  before  it  is  a  peascod/' 

*°  A  proverbial  phrase  for  putting  up  with  an  aflront  or  insult. 
The  Prince  evidently  so  understands  it.  It  was  sometimes  used 
for  any  cowardly  conduct.  So  in  a  passage  quoted  by  Reed 
from  Relations  of  the  Most  Famous  Kingdoms:  <'Tbe  French 
infantry  skirmisheth  bravely  afar  off,  and  cavalry  gives  a  fhrions 
onset  at  the  first  charge ;  but  after  the  first  heat  they  will  take 
egi^  for  their  money."  H. 

-'  That  is,  may  it  be  his  doU,  or  portion,  to  he  a  happy  man. 
See  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  Act  iii.  sc.  4.  note  4.       H. 
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»C/1L  THE    winter's    TALC  31 

He's  all  my  exercise,  my  mirth,  my  matter : 
Now  my  sworn  friend,  and  then  mine  enemy ; . 
My  parasite,  my  soldier,  statesman,  all. 
He  makes  a  July's  day  short  as  December ; 
And  with  his  varying  childness  cures  in  me 
Thoughts  that  would  thick  ray  blood. 

Lemu  So  stands  this  squire 

Offic'd  with  me :     We  two  will  walk,  my  lord, 
And  leave  you  to  your  graver  steps.  —  Hermione, 
How  thou  lov'st  us,  show  in  our  brother's  welcome ; 
Let  what  is  dear  in  Sicily  be  cheap : 
Next  to  thyself,  and  my  young  rovpr,  he's 
Apparent  "  to  my  heart. 

Her.  If  you  would  seek  us. 

We   are   yours  i'the  garden  :    shall's   attend   you 

there  ? 
Leon.  To  your  own  bents  dispose  you :  you'll  be 

found. 
Be  you  beneath  the  sky.  —  [Aside.'^  I  am  angling 

now. 
Though  you  perceive  me  not  how  I  give  line. 
Go  to,  go  to !  [Observing  PoLix*  and  Hekm. 

How  she  holds  up  the  neb,*'  the  bill  to  him  ! 
And  arms  her  with  the  boldness  of  a  wife 
To  her  allowing  husband  !     Gone  already  ! 

[Exeunt  Pol.,  Her.,  and  Attendants, 
Inch-thick,  knee-deep,  o'er  head  and  ears  a  fork'd 

one!  —  " 
Go  play,  boy,  play  ;  —  thy  mother  plays,  and  I 
Play  too,  but  so  disgrac'd  a  part,  whose  issue 
Will  hiss  me  to  my  grave :  contempt  and  clamour 
Will  be  my  knell.  —  Go  play,  boy,  play.  —  There 

have  been, 

*"*  Heir  apparent,  next  clwmant. 

•»  Thai  is,  mouth.  ? 

•*  That  is,  a  homed  on«. 
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*I2  THE   winter's   tale.  ACT  L 

Or  I  am  much  deceived,  cuckolds  ere  now ; 
And  many  a  man  there  is,  even  at  this  present, 
Now,  while  I  speak  this,  holds  his  wife  by  the  arm, 
That  little  thinks  she  has  been  sluic'd  in's  absence, 
And  his  pond  fish'd'by  his  next  neighbour,  by 
Sir  Smile,  his  neighbour :  Nay,  there's  comfort  in't, 
Whiles  other  men  have  gates,  and  those  gates  open'd. 
As  mine,  against  their  will.     Should  all  despmr 
That  have  revolted  wives,  the  tenth  of  mankind 
Would  hang  themselves.    Physic  for't  there  is  none : 
It  is  a  bawdy  planet,  that  will  strike 
Where  'tis  predominant ;  and  'tis  powerful,  think  it. 
From  east,  west,  north,  and  south :  be  it  concluded, 
No  barricado  for  a  belly :  know  it ; 
It  will  let  in  and  out  the  enemy, 
With  bag  and  baggage :     Many  a  thousand  on's 
Have  the  disease,  and  feel't  not. —  How  now,  boy  t 

Mam.  I  am  like  you,  they  say. 

Leon.  Why,  that's  some  comfort  — 

What !  Camillo  there  ? 

Ccun.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Lean.    Go   play,   M amillius ;  thou'rt   an   honest 
man.  —  [Exit  Mamillius. 

l/amillo,  this  great  sir  will  yet  stay  longer. 

Cam.  You  had  much  ado  to  make  his  anchor  hold  * 
When  you  cast  out,  it  still  came  home. 

Leon.  Didst  note  it  ? 

Cam.  He  would  not  stay  at  your  petitions ;  made 
His  business  more  material. 

Leon.  Didst  perceive  it  ?  — 

\ Aside.]  They're  here  with  me  already ;  **  whisper- 
ing, rounding, 

**  They  are  already  aware  of  my  eoDdition ;  they  referring, 
not  to  Polixenes  and  Hermtone,  bat  to  people  ahont  the  court 
Rounding,  layn  Mr.  Dyce,  meant  mncb  the  same  as  muttering  i 
to  round  in  the  ear  was  common  in  the  old  writers.  H. 
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SC.  II.  THE    winter's    TALE.  33 

"  Sicilia  is  a  —  so-forth  :  "     'Tis  far  gone, 

When  I  shall  gust  it  last.**  —  How  canie't,  Camillo, 

That  he  did  stay  T 

Ckun.  At  the  good  queen's  entreaty. 

Leon.  At  the  queen's,  be't :  good  should  be  per- 
tinent; 
nut  so  it  is,  it  is  not.     Was  this  taken 
By  any  understanding  pate  but  thine  ? 
For  thy  conceit  is  soaking,  will  draw  in 
More  than  the  common  blocks :  —  Not  noted,  is't. 
But  of  the  finer  natures  ?  by  some  severals, 
Of  head-piece  extraordinary  ?  lower  messes," 
Perchance,  are  to  this  business  purblind  :  say. 

Cam,  Business,  my  lord  ?  I  think  most  understand 
Bohemia  stays  here  longer. 

Leon.  Ha  T 

Cam.  Stays  here  longer. 

Leon.  Ay,  but  why  T 

Cam.  To  satisfy  your  highness,  and  the  entreaties 
Of  our  most  gracious  mistress. 

Leon.  Satisfy 

The  entreaties  of  your  mistress  ?  —  satisfy?  — 
Let  that  suffice.     I  have  trusted  thee,  Camillo, 
With  all  the  necu-est  things  to  my  heart,  as  well 
My  chamber-councils,  wherein,  priestlike,  thou 

**  That  iS;  the  knowledge  of  my  disgrace  has  spread  far,  since 
ail  have  it  before  myself,  since  I  am  the  last  to  find  it  out.  —  OitH 
for  taste,  H. 

^  Messes  is  here  pat  for  degrees,  conditions.  The  company  at 
great  tables  were  divided  according  to  their  rank  into  higher  and 
lower  messes.  Sometimes  the  messes  were  served  at  different 
tables,  and  seem  to  have  been  arranged  in  foursj  whence  the 
word  rame  to  express  four  in  vulgar  speech.  —  That  Leontes' 
fanatical  passion  should  stufi*  him  with  the  conceit  of  a  finer  na- 
ture, a  sharper  insight,  and  a  higher  virtue  than  others  had,  is 
shrewdly  natural.  Such  conceit  is  among  the  commonest  s^mp- 
■oms  of  fanaticism  b  all  its  forms.  H. 
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54  THE  winter's  tale.  act  l 

Hast  cleans'd  my  bosom  :  I  from  thee  departed 
Thy  penitent  reformed;  but  we  have  been 
Deceived  in  thy  integrity,  deceiv'd 
In  that  which  seems  so. 

Cam.  Be  it  forbid,  my  lord  1 

Leoru  To  bide  upon't,  —  thou  art  not  honest;  ir, 
If  thou  inclin'st  that  way,  thou  art  a  coward ; 
Which  boxes  **  honesty  behind,  restraining 
From  course  requir'd  ;  or  else  thou  must  be  counted 
A  servant,  grafted  in  my  serious  trust. 
And  therein  negligent ;  or  else  a  fool, 
That  seest  a  game  play'd  home,  the  rich  stake  drawn, 
And  tak'st  it  all  for  jest. 

Com.  My  gracious  lord, 

1  may  be  negligent,  foolish,  and  fearful : 
In  every  one  of  these  no  man  is  free, 
But  that  his  negligence,  his  folly,  fear. 
Amongst  the  infinite  doings  of  the  world. 
Sometime  puts  forth.     In  your  affairs,  my  lord* 
If  ever  I  were  wilful-negligent. 
It  was  my  folly;  if  industriously 
I  play'd  the  fool,  it  was  my  negligence. 
Not  weighing  well  the  end  ;  if  ever  fearful 
To  do  a  thing,  where  I  the  issue  doubted. 
Whereof  the  execution  did  cry  out 
Against  the  non-performance,  'twas  a  fear 
Which  oft  infects  the  wisest :  these,  my  lord. 
Are  such  allow'd  infirmities,  that  honesty 
Is  never  free  of.     But,  'beseech  your  grace, 
Be  plainer  with  me ;  let  me  know  my  trespaM 
By  its  own  visage :  if  I  then  deny  it, 
'Tis  none  of  mine. 

Leon,  Have  not  you  seen,  Camillo, 

(But  that's  past  doubt ;  you  have,  or  your  eye-glass 

•  To  hox  is  'O  hamstrtD^ :  the  proper  word  is  to  hough. 
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SC.  U.  THE    WINTEB'S   TALE.  36 

Is  thicker  than  a  cuckold's  horn,)  or  heard, 

(For,  to  a  vision  so  apparent,  rumour 

Cannot  be  mute,)  or  thought,  (for  cogitation 

Resides  not  in  that  man  tliat  does  not  think,**) 

My  wife  is  slippery  ?     If  thou  wilt  confess, 

(Or  else  be  impudently  negative, 

To  have  nor  eyes,  nor  ears,  nor  thought,)  then  sayf 

My  wife's  a  hobby-horse  ;  deserves  a  name 

As  rank  as  any  flax-wench,  that  puts  to 

Before  her  troth-plight :  say't,  and  justify 't. 

Cam.  I  would  not  be  a  stander-by,  to  hear « 
My  sovereign  mistress  clouded  so,  without 
My  present  vengeance  taken.     'Shrew  my  hearty 
You  never  spoke  what  did  become  you  less 
Than  this,  which  to  reiterate,  were  sin 
As  deep  as  that,  though  true.^^ 

Leon.  Is  whispering  nothing  t 

Is  leaning  cheek  to  cheek  ?  is  meeting  noses  1 
Kissing  with  inside  lip  ?  stopping  the  career 
Of  laughter  with  a  sigh  ?  (a  note  infallible 
Of  breaking  honesty ;)  horsing  foot  on  foot  ? 
Skulking  in  corners  ?  wishing  clocks  more  swift  1 
Hours,  minutes?   noon,  midnight  1  and  all  eyes  Wind 
With  the  pin  and  web,^*  but  theirs,  theirs  only, 
\  '      That  would  unseen  be  wicked  ?  is  this  nothing  ? 

\\v\  ^I'A^^  A  Why,  then  the  world,  and  all  that's  in't,  is  nothing; 
The  covering  sky  is  nothing;  Bohemia  nothing; 
My  wife  is  nothing;  nor  nothing  have  these  nothings. 
If  this  be  nothing. 

Cam,  Good  ray  lord,  be  cur'd 

••  Of  course  the  next  clai^e,  "  my  wife  U  slippery,"  follows 
both  think  and  thouglU ;  (be  overlooking  of  which  has  called  forth 
some  rare  drops  of  wisdom  from  the  commentators.  h. 

^  To  reiterate  your  accusation  of  her  would  be  as  great  a  sii 
as  that  (if  committed)  of  which  you  accuse  her. 

'*  The  pin  and  toeb  is  the  cataract  in  an  early  stage. 
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Of  this  diseased  opiDion,  and  betimes ; 
For  'tis  most  dangerous. 

Leon,  Say,  it  be ;  'tis  true. 

Cam,  No,  no,  my  lord. 

Leon,  It  is  ;  you  lie,  you  lie : 

I  say  thou  liest,  Camillo,  and  1  liate  thee ; 
Pronounce  thee  a  gross  lout,  a  mindless  slave ; 
Or  else  a  hovering  temporizer,  that 
Canst  with  thine  eyes  at  once  see  good  and  evil, 
Inclining  to  them  both :  Were  my  wife's  liver 
Infeded  as  her  life,  she  would  not  live 
The  running  of  one  glass. 

Cam,  Who  does  infect  her? 

Leon.   Why,  he  that  wears  her  like  her  medal, 
hanging 
About  his  neck,  Bohemia :     Who  —  if  I 
Had  servants  true  about  me ;  that  bare  eyes 
To  see  alike  mine  honour  as  their  profits, 
Their  own  particular  thrifts,  they  would  do  that 
Which  should  undo  more  doing:  ay,  and  thou, 
Ilis  cup-bearer,  —  whom  I  from  meaner  form 
Have  benched,  and  rear'd  to  worship  ;  who  may'st  see 
Plainly,  as  heaven  sees  earth,  and  earth  sees  heaven, 
How  I  am  galled,  —  mightVt  bespice  a  cup, 
To  give  mine  enemy  a  lasting  wink ; 
Which  draught  to  me  were  cordial. 

Cam,  Sir,  my  lord, 

I  could  do  this ;  and  that  with  no  rash  potion,** 
But  with  a  lingering  dram,  that  should  not  work 
Maliciously  like  poison :  but  I  cannot 
Believe  this  crack  to  be  m  my  dread  mistress, 
So  sovereignly  being  honourable. 
I  have  lov'd  thee,  — 

Leon,  Make  that "  thy  question,  and  go  rot ! 

•2  Rn$h  is  h/itty. 

W  Evidently  referring  to  Hermione's  disloyalty. 
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Do8t  think  I  am  so  muddy,  so  unsettled, 

To  appoint  myself  in  this  vexation  t  sully 

The  purity  and  whiteness  of  my  sheets, 

(Which  to  preserve,  is  sleep ;  which  being  spotted, 

Is  goads,  thorns,  nettles,  tails  of  wasps,) 

Give  scandal  to  the  blood  o'  the  prince  my  son, 

(Who  I  do  think -is  mine,  and  love  as  mine,) 

Without  ripe  moving  to't  ?     Would  I  do  this  1 

Could  man  so  blench  t  ** 

Cam,  I  must  believe  you,  sir ; 

I  do ;  and  will  fetch  off  Bohemia  for't ; 
Provided  that  when  he's  remov'd  your  highness 
Will  take  again  your  queen,  as  yours  at  first, 
Even  for  your  son's  sake ;  and  thereby  for  seahng 
The  injury  of  tongues  in  courts  and  kingdoms 
Known  and  allied  to  yours. 

Leon,  Thou  dost  advise  me 

Even  so  as  I  mine  own  course  have  set  dowr 
111  give  no  blemish  to  her  honour,  none. 

Cam.  My  lord. 
Go  then ;  and  with  a  countenance  as  clecu* 
As  friendship  wears  at  feasts,  keep  with  Bohemia, 
And  with  your  queen  :  I  am  his  cup-bearer ; 
If  from  me  he  have  wholesome  beverage, 
Account  me  not  your  servant. 

Ijcan.  This  is  all : 

Do't,  and  thou  hast  the  one  half  of  my  heart ; 
Do't  not,  thou  split'st  thine  own. 

Cam.  Ill  do't,  my  lord. 

Lean.  I  will  seem  friendly,  as  thou  hast  ndvis'd 
me.  [Erit. 

Cam.  O,  miserable  lady !  —  But,  for  me, 
What  case  stand  I  in  ?  I  must  be  the  poisoner 

**  To  blench  is  to  start  ojf,  to  shrink,     Leontes  means,  conld 
iny  man  so  start  or  fly  off  from  propriety  of  behaviour  t 
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Of  good  Polizenes ;  and  my  ground  to  do*t 
Is  the  obedience  to  a  master ;  one, 
Who,  in  rebellion  with  himself,  will  have 
All  that  are  his  so  too.  —  To  do  this  deed, 
Promotion  follows :     If  I  could  find  example 
Of  thousands  that  had  struck  anointed  kings, 
And  flounsh'd  after,  I'd  not  do't ;  but  since 
Nor  brass,  nor  stone,  nor  parchment,  bears  not  one, 
Let  villainy  itself  forswear't.     I  must 
Forsake  the  court :  to  do't,  or  no,  is  certain 
To  me  a  break-neck.  ^  Happy  star  reign  now ' 
Here  comes  Bohemia. 

Enter  Fqlixenes. 

PoL  This  is  strange !  methinks, 

My  favour  here  begins  to  warp.     Not  speak  1  — 
Good-day,  Camillo. 

Cam.  Hail,  most  royal  sir ! 

Pol  What  is  the  news  i'the  court  1 

Cam.  None  rare,  my  lord. 

PoL  The  king  hath  on  him  such  a  countenance, 
As  he  had  lost  some  province,  and  a  region 
Lov'd  as  he  loves  himself:  even  now  I  met  him 
With  customary  compliment ;  when  he. 
Wafting  his  eyes  to  the  contrary,  and  falling 
A  lip  of  much  contempt,  speeds  from  me ;  and 
So  leaves  me  to  consider  what  is  breeding. 
That  changes  thus  his  manners. 

Cam.  I  dare  not  know,  my  lord. 

PoL  How!  dare  not?  do  not!     Do  you  know, 
and  dare  not 
Be  intelligent  to  me  1     Tis  thereabouts^; 
For,  to  yourself,  what  you  do  know,  you  must ; 
And  cannot  say  you  dare  not.     Good  Camillo, 
Your  chang'd  complexions  are  to  me  a  mirror. 
Which  shows  me  mine  chang'd  too ;  for  I  must  be 
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A  party  in  this  alteration,  finding 
Myself  thus  alter'd  with't. 

Cam,  There  is  a  sickness 

Which  puts  some  of  us  in  distemper ;  but 
I  cannot  name  the  disease ;  and  it  is  caught 
Of  you  that  yet  are  well. 

PoL  How !  caught  of  me  ? 

Make  me  not  sighted  like  the  basilisk :  . 
I  have  look'd  on  thousands,  who  have  sped  the  better 
By  my  regard,  but  kill'd  none  so.     Caniillo,  — 
As  you  are  certainly  a  gentleman ;  thereto 
Clerk-like,  experienced,  which  no  less  adorns 
Our  gentry  than  our  parents'  noble  names. 
In  whose  success  we  are  gentle,**  —  I  beseech  you. 
If  you  know,  aught  which  does  behove  my  knowledge 
Tliereof  to  be  inform 'd,  imprison  it  not 
In  ignorant  concealment. 

Ckan,  1  may  not  answei.  - 

PoL  A  sickness  caught  of  me,  and  yet  I  well ! 
L  must  be  answer'd.  —  Dost  thou  hear,  Camillo, 
I  conjure  thee,  by  all  the  parts  of  man 
Which  honour  does  acknowledge, — wiiereof  the  least 
Is.  not  this  suit  of  mine,  —  that  thou  declare 
Wiiat  incidency  thou  dost  guess  of  harm 
Is  creeping  toward  me ;  how  far  off,  how  near ; 
Which  way  to  be  prevented,  if  to  be ; 
If  nott  how  best  to  bear  it. 

Cam.  Sir,  I  will  tell  you, 

Since  I  am  charg'd  in  honour,  and  by  him 
That  I  think  honourable :  therefore,  mark  my  counsel, 
Which  must  be  even  as  swiftly  follow'd,  as 
I  mean  to  utter  it,  or  both  yourself  and  me 
Cry  ♦*  lost,"  and  so  good-night. 

Pol  On,  good  Camillo 

^  Sueceitf  for  sitccettion      Gentle,  well  born,  was  opposed  to 
ttmpie 
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Cam.  I  am  appointed  him  to  murder  jou. 

PoL  By  whom,  Camiilo  1 

Ckmu  Bj  the  king. 

Pol  For  what  I 

Cam*  He  thinks,  nay,  with  all  confidence  he  sweam, 
As  he  had  secn't,  or  been  an  instrument 
To  vice  *•  you  to't,  —  that  you  have  touch 'd  his  queen 
Forbidden  ly. 

Pot  O  !  then  my  best  blood  turn 

To  an  infected  jelly,  and  my  name 
Be  yokM  with  his  that  did  betray  the  Best ! " 
Turn  then  my  freshest  reputation  to 
A  savour  that  may  strike  the  dullest  nostril 
Where  I  arrive ;  and  my  approach  be  shunn'd^ 
Nay,  hated  too,  worse  than  the  greatest  infection 
That  e'er  was  heard,  or  read ! 

Cant,  Swear  this  thought  over 

By  each  particular  star  in  heaven,  and 
By  all  their  influences,  you  may  as  well 
Forbid  the  sea  for  to  obey  the  moon, 
As  or  by  OHth  remove,  or  counsel  shake. 
The  fabric  of  his  folly ;  whose  foundation 
Is  pil'd  upon  his  faith,  and  will  continue 
The  standing  of  liis  body. 

PoL  How  should  this  grow  f 

Corn.  I  know  not ;  but  I  am  sure  'tis  safer  to 
Avoid  what's  grown,  than  question  how  'tis  born. 
If  therefore  you  dare  trust  my  honesty,  — 
That  lies  enclosed  in  this  trunk,  which  you 
Shall  bear  along  impawn'd,  —  away  to-night. 
Your  followers  I  will  whisper  to  the  business ; 

"  That  \%,  to  screw  or  move  y  )u  to  it.  A  vice  in  Shakespeare  u 
iime  meant  any  kind  of  winding  screw. 

'^  That  is,  Judas.  A  clause  in  the  xenience  of  excommuni- 
cated persons  was :  **  let  them  have  pari  with  Judas  that  betrajed 
Christ" 
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And  will,  by  twos  and  threes,  at  several  posterns. 
Clear  them  o'the  city :     For  myself,  riJ  put 
My  fortunes  to  your  service,  which  are  here 
By  tl|is  discovery  lost.     Be  not  uncertain ; 
For,  by  the  honour  of  my  parents,  I 
Have  utter'd  truth ;  which  if  you  seek  to  prove, 
I  dare  not  stand  by ;  nor  shall  you  be  safer 
Than  one  condemned  by  the  king's  own  mouth, 
Thereon  his  execution  sworn. 

Pol  I  do  believe  thee  % 

I  saw  his  heart  in's  face.     Give  me  thy  hand ; 
Be  pilot  to  me,  and  thy  places  shall 
Still  neighbour  mine.     My  ships  are  ready,  and 
My  people  did  expect  my  hence  departure 
Two  days  ago.  —  This  jealousy 
(s  for  a  precious  creature :  as  she's  rare, 
Must  it  be  great ;  and,  as  his  person's  mighty, 
Must  it  be  violent ;  and  as  he  does  conceive 
He  is  dishonoured  by  a  man  which  ever 
Profess'd  to  him,  why,  his  revenges  must 
In  that  be  made  more  bitter.     Fear  o'ershades  me : 
Good  expedition  be  my  friend,  and  comfort 
The  gracious  queen,  part  of  his  theme,  but  nothing 
Of  his  ill-ta'en  suspicion  !  '•     Come,  Camillo ; 
I  will  respect  thed  as  a  father,  if 
Thou  bear'st  my  life  off  hence :     Let  us  avoid. 

Cam.  It  is  in  mine  authority  to  command 

The  keys  of  all  the  posterns :  Please  your  highness 

To  take  the  urgent  hour :  come,  sir ;  away. 

[Exeunt 

**  An  obscure  and  diflScalt  passage,  whereof  various  conjec- 
tural emendations  have  been  proposed.  It  is  quite  probable  that 
a  line  slipped  out  in  the  printing.  As  it  stands,  the  best  we  can 
do  with  it  is,  — May  a  speedy  departure  be  my  friend,  and  bring 
comfort  to  the  queen,  who  is  part  of  the  theme  whereon  the  king 
dwells,  myself  being  the  other  part ;  bat  who  has  really  done 
nothing  to  justify  his  ill-taken  suspicion.  n 
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ACT  II. 

SCENE   I.     The  same- 

Enter  Hermione,  MAMiLLros,  and  LnrUes. 

Her,  Take  the  boy  to  you :  he  so  troubles  me, 
*Tis  past  enduring. 

1  Liody.  Come,  my  gracious  lord, 

Shall  1  be  your  playfellow  ? 

ifom.  No,  ril  none  of  you. 

1  Lady,  Why,  my  sweet  lord  ? 

Mam.  You'll  kiss  me  hard,  and  speak  to  me  as  if 
1  were  a  baby  still.  —  I  love  you  better. 

2  Lady.  And  why  so,  my  lord  ? 

Mani.  Not  for  because 

Your  brows  are  blacker ;  yet  black  brows,  they  say, 
Become  some  women  best,  so  that  there  be  not 
Too  much  hair  there,  but  in  a  semicircle. 
Or  half-moon  made  with  a  pen. 

2  Lady.  Who  taught  this  ? 

Mam.  I  leurn'd  it  out  of  women's  faces.  —  Pray 
now, 
What  colour  are  your  eyebrows  1 

1  Lady.  Blue,  my  lord. 
Mam.  Nay,  that's  a  mock :  I  have  seen  a  lady^i 

nose 
That  has  been  blue,  but  not  her  eyebrows. 

2  Lady.  Hark  ye  : 
The  queen,  your  mother,  rounds  apace :  we  shall 
Present  our  services  to  a  fine  new  prince, 

One  of  those  days ;  and  then  you'd  wanton  with  us. 
If  we  would  have  you. 
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1  Lcdg.  She  is  spread  of  late 

Into  a  goodly  bulk :     Good  time  encounter  her ! 

Her,  What  wisdom  stirs  amongst  you  ?     Come, 
sir,  now 
1  am  for  you  again  :     Pray  you,  tit  by  us, 
And  tell's  a  tale. 

Mam,  Merry,  or  sad,  shall't  be  t 

Her.  As  merry  as  you  will. 

Manu  A  sad  tale's  best  for  winter  : 

(  have  one  of  sprites  and  goblins. 

Her,  Let's  have  that,  good  sir. 

Come  on,  sit  down :  —  Come  on,  and  do  your  best 
To  fright  me  with  your  sprites :  you're  powerful  at  it 

Mam.  There  was  a  man,  — 

Her.  Nay,  come,  sit  down  ;  then  on. 

Mam.  —  Dwelt  by  a  church-yard.  —  I  will  tell  it 
softly; 
Yond'  crickets  shall  not  hear  it. 

Her.  Come  on,  then. 

And  give't  me  in  mine  ear. 

Enter  Leontes,  Antigonus,  Lords^  and  Others, 

Leon.  Was  he  met  there  ?    his  train  ?    Camillo 
with  him  ? 

1  Lord.  Behind  the  tuft  of  pines  I  met  them ;  never 
Saw  I  men  scour  so  on  their  way:  I  ey'd  them 
Even  to  their  ships. 

Leon.  How  bless'd  am  I 

In  my  just  censure  ! '  in  my  true  opinion  !  — 
Alack,  for  lesser  knowledge !  *     How  accurs'd, 
In  being  so  blest !  —  There  may  be  in  the  cup 
A  spider '  steep'd,  and  one  may  drink,  depart, 

'  That  is,  judgment. 

'  That  is,  O  that  my  knowledge  were  less  * 

'  Spiders  were  esteemed  poisonous  in  our  antbor's  time 
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And  jet  partake  no  venom,  for  his  knowledxe 
Is  not  infected ;  but  if  one  present 
The  abhorrM  ingredient  to  his  eye,  make  known 
How  he  hath  drunk,  he  cracks  his  gorge,  ins  sides. 
With  violent  liefW^  —  I  have  drunk,  and  seen  the 

spider. 
Camillo  was  his  help  in  this,  his  pander :  — 
There  is  a  plot  against  my  life,  my  crown ; 
All's  true  that  is  mistrusted:  —  that  false  villain. 
Whom  I  employ'd,  was  pre-employ'd  by  him  • 
lie  has  discovered  my  design,  and  I 
Remain  a  pinchM  thing ;  *  yea,  a  very  trick 
For  them  to  play  at  wilL  —  How  came  the  posteroA 
So  easily  open  1 

I  Lord,  By  his  great  authority ; 

Which  oflen  hath  no  less  prevailed  than  so. 
On  your  command. 

Leon.  I  know't  too  well. — 

Give  me  the  boy  :  I  am  glad  you  did  not  nurse  liim : 
Though  he  does  bear  some  signs  of  me,  yet  you 
Have  too  much  blood  in  him. 

Her.  What  is  this  ?  sport  t 

Lton.  Bear  tbe  boy  hence ;  he  shall  not  come 
about  her: 
Away  with  him; — and  let  her  sport  herself 
With  that  she's  big  with ;  for  'tis  Polixenes 
Has  made  thee  swell  thus. 

Her,  But  I'd  say  he  had  not, 

And,  I'll  be  sworn,  you  would  beUeve  my  saying, 
Howe'er  you  lean  to  the  nayward. 

*  Heft$f  heavings,  things  which  are  heaved  up. 

*  That  is.  a  thing  pittclied  out  of  clouts,  a  puppet  for  them  to 
move  and  actuate  as  they  please.     This  interpretation  is  ecu 
leoauced  by  a  passage  in  The  City  Match,  by  Jasper  Maine  i 

**  Pinched  napkins,  captain,  and  laid 
Like  fishes,  fowls,  or  facet.'' 
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Leon.  You,  mj  lordt* 

Look  on  her,  mark  her  well ;  be  but  about 
To  saj  .♦*  she  is  a  goodly  ladj,"  and 
The  justice  of  your  hearts  will  thereto  add, 
"  "Tis  pity  she's  not  honest,  honourable : "    . 
Praise  her  but  for  this  her  without-door  form, 
(Which,  on  my  faith,  deserves  high   speech,)  and 

straight 
The  shrug,  the  hum,  or  ha,  (these  petty  brands 
That  calumny  doth  use,  —  O,  I  am  out ! 
That  mercy  does,  for  calumny  will  sear  • 
Virtue  itself;)  —  these  shrugs,  these  hums,  and  ha's. 
When  you  have  said  slie's  goodly,  come  between, 
Ere  you  can  say  she's  honest :     But  be't  known. 
From  liim  that  has  most  cause  to  grieve  it  should  be. 
She's  an  adulteress. 

Her.  Should  a  villain  say  so. 

The  most  replenish'd  villain  in  the  world, 
He  were  as  much  more  villain  :  you,  my  lordy 
Do  but  mistake. 

Leon.  You  have  mistook,  my  lady, 

Polixenes  for  Leontes.     O,  thou  thing ! 
Which  I'll  not  call  a  creature  of  thy  place, 
Lest  barbarism,  making  me  the  precedent, 
Should  a  like  language  use  to  all  degrees. 
And  mannerly  distinguishment  leave  out 
Betwixt  the  prince  and  beggar !  —  I  have  said* 
She's  an  adulteress ;  I  have  said  with  whom : 
^[ore,  she's  a  traitor  !  and  Camillo  is 
.4.  federary '  with  her ;  and  one  that  knows, 
What  she  should  shame  to  know  herself. 
But  ^  with  her  most  vile  principal,  that  she'n 

*  That  is,  will  brand  it 

'  This  word,  which  is  probably  of  the  Po«ft  own  invention,  is 
Qsed  for  confederate,  aceompHce. 

•  Ono  that  knows  what  she  should  be  asham*d  to  know  herself 
tven  if  the  knowledg^e  of  it  were  shared  Ind  with  her  para  men  r 
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A  bed-sweryer,  even  as  bad  as  those 

That  vulgars  give  bold'st  titles;  aj,  and  privy 

To  this  their  late  escape. 

Her.  No,  liy  mj  life, 

Privy  to  none  of  this.     How  will  tliis  grieve  you. 
When  you  shall  come  to  clearer  knowledge,  that 
Vou  thus  have  published  me !     Gentle  my  lord, 
Vou  scarccj  can  right  me  throughly  then,  to  say 
fou  did  mistake. 

Leon.  No ;  if  I  mistake 

In  those  foundations  which  I  build  upon. 
The  centre  is  not  big  enough  to  bear 
A  school-boy's  top.*  —  Away  with  her  to  prisoa ! 
He  who  shall  speak  for  her  is  afar  off  guilty. 
But  that  he  speaks.^^ 

Her,  There's  some  ill  planet  reigns. 

[  must  be  patient,  till  the  heavens  look 
With  an  aspect  more  favourable.  —  Good  my  lords, 
[  am  not  prone  to  weeping,  as  our  sex 
Commonly  are ;  the  want  of  which  vain  dew. 
Perchance,  shall  dry  your  pities :  but  I  have 
That  honourable  grief  lodg'd  here,  which  burns 
Worse  than  tears  drown.     Beseech  you  all,  my  lords* 
With  thoughts  so  qualified  as  your  charities 
Shall  best  uistruct  you,  measure  me  ;  —  and  so 
The  king's  will  be  perform 'd ! 

Leon.  [To  the  Guards.]  Shall  I  be  heard? 

Her.  Who  is't  that   goes  with  me  ?  —  'Beseech 
your  highness. 
My  women  may  be  with  me ;  for,  you  see. 
My  plight  requires  it.     Do  not  weep,  good  fools  > 
There  is  no  cause :  when  you  shall  know  your  mis- 
tress 


'  That  is,  no  fpundation  can  be  trusted. 
*^  He  who  shall  speak  for  her  is  remotely  gnilij  in  nerdy 
speaking 
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Has  deservM  prison,  then  abound  in  teara. 

As  I  come  out :  this  action,  I  now  go  on, 

U  for  my  better  grace.  —  Adieu,  my  lord : 

I  never  wish'd  to  see  you  sorrj ;  now, 

I  trust,  I  shall,  —  My  women,  come ;  you  have  leave. 

Leaiu  Go,  do  our  bidding :  hence  ! 

[Exmnt  Herm.  and  Ladii$. 

1  Lord.  'Beseech  your  highness,  call  the  queen 
again. 

AnU  Be  certain  what  you  do,  sir,  lest  your  justice 
Prove  violence  ;  in  the  which  three  great  ones  suffer, 
Yourself,  your  queen,  your  son. 

1  Lord,  For  her,  my  lord, 

I  dare  my  life  lay  down,  and  will  do't,  sir, 
Please  you  t'  accept  it,  that  the  queen  is  spotless 
I'tlie  eyes  of  Heaven,  and  to  you  :  I  mean. 
In  this  which  you  accuse  her. 

Ant  If  it  prove 

She's  otherwise,  Pll  keep  my  stables*'  where 
I  lodge  my  wife ;  Pll  go  in  couples  with  her ; 
Than  when  I  feel  and  see  her,  no  further  trust  her ; 
For  every  inch  of  woman  in  the  world. 
Ay,  eyery  dram  of  woman's  flesh,  is  false, 
Tf  she  be. 

Leon.        Hold  your  peaces  ! 

1  Lord  Good  my  lord, — 

Ant  It  is  for  you  we  speak,  not  for  ourselves. 
You  are  abus'd,  and  by  some  putter-on. 
That  will  be  damn'd  for't ;  Vould  I  knew  the  villain, 
I  would  land-damn  '*  him.     Be  she  honour-flaw'd,  — 

**  Much  has  been  said  about  this  passage  ;  it  may  be  explained 
thus :  if  she  prove  false,  Til  make  my  stables  or  kennel  of  my 
wife's  chamber ;  I'll  go  in  couples  with  her  like  a  dog,  and  never 
leave  her  for  a  moment ;  trust  her  no  further  than  I  can  feel  and 
see  her. 

"  Of  this  word  a  satisfactory  explanation  does  not  seem  likely 
Co  be  forthroming.     Johnson  says.  —  "  Land-damn  \&  probably  on»* 
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I  have  three  daughters ;  the  eldest  is  eleven ; 
The  second,  and  the  third,  nine,  and  some  five : 
If  this  prove  true,  they'll  pay  for't :  by  mine  honour, 
I'll  geld  them  all ;  fourteen  they  shall  not  see, 
To  bring  false  generations:  they  are  coheirs; 
And  I  had  rather  glib  **  myself,  than  they 
Should  not  produce  fair  issue. 

Leon.  Cease  1  no  more. 

Vou  smell  this  business  with  a  sense  as  cold 
As  is  a  dead  man's  nose ;  but  I  do  see't,  and  feel't, 
As  y(»u  feel  doing  thus,  and  see  withal 
The  instruments  that  feel.** 

Ant.  If  it  be  so. 

We  need  no  grave  to  bury  honesty : 
There's  not  a  grain  of  it  the  face  to  sweeten 
Of  the  whole  dungy  earth. 

Leon.  What !  lack  I  credit  t 

1  Lord.  I  had  rather  you  did  lack,  than  I,  my  lord, 
Upon  this  ground ;  and  more  it  would  content  me 
To  have  her  honour  true,  than  your  suspicion ; 
Be  blam'd  for't  how  you  might. 

Leon.  Why,  what  need  we 

Commune  with  you  of  this,  but  rather  follow 
Our  forceful  instigation  ?     Our  prerogative 
Calls  not  your  counsels,  but  our  natural  goodness 
Imparts  this;  which  —  if  you  (or  stupefied. 
Or  seeming  so  in  skill)  cannot,  or  will  not, 

of  those  words  which  caprice  brought  into  foshion,  and  which,  afler 
a  short  time,  reason  and  grammar  drove  irrecoverably  away.  It 
perhaps  meant  no  more  than — !  will  rid  the  country  of  him, 
condemn  him  to  quit  the  land."  Warner,  a  contemporary  poet, 
has,  — "  country  louts  land-lurch  ilieir  lords,"— which  lends  some 
support  to  Johnson's  view.  H. 

'*  That  is,  castrate. 

**  I  see  and  feel  my  disgraect  as  you,  Antigonus,  now  feel  my 
doing  this  to  you,  and  as  you  now  nte  the  instruments  that  feel, 
that  is,  my  Jingfr$.  Leontes  must  here  be  supposed  to  touch  ov 
lay  bold  of  Antii^ouus. 
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Relish  a  truth  like  us,  inform  yourselves 
We  need  no  more  of  your  advice ;  the  matter* 
The  loss,  the  gaid,  the  ordering  on't,  is  all 
Properly  ours. 

Ant,  And  I  wish,  my  liege, 

You  had  only  in  your  silent  judgment  tried  it, 
Without  more  overture. 

Leon.  '  How  could  that  be  t 

Either  thou  art  most  ignorant  by  age, 
Or  thou  wert  born  a  fool.     Camillo's  flight. 
Added  to  their  famiharity, 
(Which  was  as  gross  as  ever  touch 'd  conjecture, 
That  lack'd  sight  only,  nought  for  approbation 
But  only  seeing,*^  all  other  circumstances 
Made  up  to  the  deed,)  doth  push  on  this  proceeding : 
Yet,  for  a  greater  confirmation, 
(For  in  an  act  of  this  importance  'twere 
Most  piteous  to  be  wild,)  I  have  despatch'd  in  post. 
To  sacred  Delphos,  to  Apollo's  temple, 
Cleomenes  and  Dion,  whom  you  know 
Of  stufT'd  sufficiency.**     Now,  from  the  oracle 
They  will  bring  all ;  whose  spiritual  counsel  had 
Shall  stop,  or  spur  me.     Have  I  done  well  ? 

1  LarcL  Well  done,  my  lord. 

Lean,  Though  I  am  satisfied,  and  need  no  more 
Than  what  I  know,  yet  shall  the  oracle 
Give  rest  to  the  minds  of  others ;  *^  such  as  he, 

**  That  wanted  nothing  of  proof  but  to  be  seen.  R. 

'*  That  is,  of  abilities  more  thsm  sufficient. 

'7  This  is  in  admirable  keeping  with  the  passion  that  engprosset 
Leontes:  he  will  not  suffer  the  truth  of  the  charge  to  stand  in 
issne.  Accordingly  he  rejects  the  answer  as  soon  as  he  finds  it 
dashing  with  bis  opinion :  if  the  god  confirm  what  he  already 
thinks,  then  his  authority  is  unquestionable  ;  if  not,  then  he  is  no 
god.  In  like  manner  there  are  men  in  our  day,  as  perhaps  there 
have  been  in  ell  days,  who  will  never  recognize  God  as  speaking 
tav«  when  His  voice  sounds  to  the  tune  of  their  own  minds ;  and 
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Whose  ignorant  credulitj  will  not 

Come  op  to  the  truth.     So  have  we  thought  it  goo4« 

From  our  free  person  she  should  be  confin'dy 

Lest  that  the  treacherj  of  the  two  fled  h^nce 

Be  left  her  to  perform.     Come,  follow  us : 

We  are  to  speak  in  pubEc ;  for  this  business 

Will  raise  us  all. 

Ani.  [Aside.]  To  laughter,  as  I  take  it, 
If  the  good  truth  were  known.  [Ezeimi 


SCENE  II.     The  same. 
The  outer  Room  of  a  Prison. 

Enter  Paulina  and  Attendants. 

Paul  The  keeper  of  the  prison,  —  call  to  htm : 

[Exit  an  Attendant 
Let  him  lia?e  knowledge  who  I  am.  — Good  ladj ! 
No  court  in  Europe  is  too  good  for  thee. 
What  dost  thou  then  in  prison  1  —  Now,  good  sir. 

Re-enter  Attendant^  with  the  Jailer. 

You  know  me,  do  you  not  t 

Jail  For  a  worthj  ladj 

And  one  whom  mueh  I  honour. 

Paul  Pray  yout  then. 

Conduct  me  to  the  queen. 

JaiL  I  may  not,  madam ;  to  the  contrary 
I  have  express  commandment. 

Paul  Here's  ado, 

To  lock  up  honesty  and  honour  from 
The  access  of  gentle  visitors !  —  Is  it  lawful^ 

who,  accordingly ,  «o  ate  the  Scriptares  ts,  in  eflTect,  to  emi  their 
own  wills  aud  opinions  with  divine  aotboniy.  Is  not  jealootjr  a 
species  ol  fanaticism  T  H 
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Praj  you,  to  see  her  women  7  anj  of  them  t 
Emilia? 

JaiL  So  please  jou,  madam,  to  put 
Apart  these  your  attendants,  I  shall  hriag 
Emilia  forth. 

PauL  I  praj  now,  call  her. 

Withdraw  yourselves.  [Exeimi  AUendamit. 

JaiL  And,  madam, 

[  must  be  present  at  your  conference. 

Paul  Well,  be't  so,  pr'ythee.  [Exit  Jaikr. 

Here's  such  ado  to  make  no  stain  a  stain, 
As  passes  colouring. 

Re-eKler  Jmkr,  with  Emilia. 

Dear  gentlewoman, 
How  fares  our  gracious  lady  ? 

Emil  As  well  as  one  so  great,  and  so  forlorn, 
May  hold  together :     On  her  frights  and  griefe 
(Which  never  tender  lady  hath  borne  greater,) 
She  is,  something  before  her  time,  deliver'd. 

Paul  A  boy  ? 

Ejmil  A  daughter  ;  and  a  goodly  babe, 

Lusty,  and  like  to  live :  the  queen  receives 
Much  comfort  in't ;  says,  **  My  poor  prisoner, 
I  am  innocent  as  you." 

Paul  I  dare  be  sworn  :  — 

These  dangerous,  unsafe  lunes  *  iHhe  king,  beshrew 

them ! 
He  must  be  told  on't,  and  he  shall :  the  office 
Becomes  a  woman  best ;  111  take't  upon  me : 
If  I  prove  honey-mouth'd,  let  my  tongue  blister. 
And  never  to  my  red-look'd  anger  be 
The  trumpet  any  more.  —  Pray  you,  Emilia, 

*  This  word  has  not  been  foand  in  any  other  English  writer : 
hot  it  is  used  in  old  French  for  Ji^nzy,  lunacijy  foUy. 
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Commend  my  best  obedience  to  the  queen : 
If  she  dares  trust  me  with  her  little  babe, 
111  show't  the  king,  and  undertake  to  be 
Her  advocate  to  the  loud'st :     We  do  not  know 
How  he  may  soflen  at  the  sight  o'the  child; 
The  silence  often  of  pure  innocence 
Persuades,  when  speaking  fails. 

Emil,  Most  worthy  madam^ 

Your  honour,  and  your  goodness,  is  so  evident, 
That  your  free  undertaking  cannot  miss 
A  thriving  issue :  there  is  no  lady  living. 
So  meet  for  this  great  errand.     Please  your  ladyship 
To  visit  the  next  room,  I'll  presently 
Acquaint  the  queen  of  your  most  noble  offer; 
Who,  but  to-day,  hammer'd  of  this  design, 
But  durst  not  tempt  a  minister  of  honour, 
Lest  she  should  be  denied. 

Paul  Tell  her,  Emilia, 

I'll  use  that  tongue  I  have :  if  wit  flow  from  it, 
As  boldness  from  my  bosom,  let  it  not  be  doubted 
I  shall  do  good. 

ElmiL  Now,  be  you  blest  for  it ! 

['11  to  the  queen.    Please  you ,  come  somethi  ng  nearer 

Jcdl  Madam,  if 't  please  the  queen  to  send  the 
babe, 
I  know  not  what  I  shall  incur  to  pass  it. 
Having  no  warrant. 

PauL  You  need  not  fear  it,  sir : 

The  child  was  prisoner  to  the  womb,  and  is, 
Bj  law  and  process  of  great  nature,  thence 
Freed  and  enfranchis'd ;  not  a  party  to 
The  anger  of  the  king,  nor  guilty  of. 
If  any  be,  the  trespass  of  the  queen. 

JaiL  I  do  believe  it. 

PauL  Do  not  you  fear :  upon  mine  honour,  I 
Will  stand  betwixt  you  and  danger.  [ETceuni 
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SCENE    in.     The  same. 
A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Leontes,  Aittigonus,  Lards^  and  other 
Attendants. 

Lean.   Nor  night,  nor  day,  no  rest,     [t  is   but 
weakness 
To  bear  the  matter  thus,  mere  weakness.     If 
The  cause  were  not  in  being,  part  o'the  cause, 
She,  the  adulteress; — for  the  harlot  king 
Is  quite  beyond  mine  arm,  out  of  the  blank 
And  level  of  my  brain,  plot-proof;  but  she 
I  can  hook  to  me  ;  —  say,  thai  she  were  gone. 
Given  to  the  fire,  a  moiety  of  my  rest 
Might  come  to  me  again.  —  Who's  there  ? 

1  Atten.  [Advancing.]  My  lord ! 

Jjcon.  How  does  the  boy  ? 

1  Atten,  He  took  good  rest  to-nigfat* 

'Tis  hop'd  his  sickness  is  discharged. 

Ijeon.  To  see  his  nobleness ! 
Conceiving  the  dishonour  of  his  mother. 
He  straight  declin'd,  droop'd,  took  it  deeply ; 
Fasteii'd  and  fix'd  the  shame  on't  in  himself; 
Threw  off  his  spirit,  his  appetite,  his  sleep. 
And  downright  languished.  —  Leave  me  solely :  *  — 

go. 
See  how  he   fares.   [Exit  Attend.]  —  Fie,  fie !   no 
thought  of  him  :  *  — 

•  That  is,  leave  me  atone. 

'  Him  of  coarse  refers  to  Polixenes.  The  Poet's  art  it  wisely 
apparent  in  representing  Leontes's  mind  as  all  disordered  by 
jealousy  into  jerks  and  spasms.  Mr.  Collier  informs  as  that 
Coleridge,  in  bis  lectures  iu  1815,  «  called  this  an  admirable  in* 
stance  of  propriety  in  soliloquy,  where  the  mind  leaps  fn>m  one 
object  to  another,  without  any  apparent  interval.'*  v. 
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The  verj  thought  of  my  revenges  that  way 
Recoil  upon  in^ :  in  himself  too  mighty ; 
And  in  his  parties,  his  alliance ;  —  let  him  be. 
Until  a  time  may  serve :  for  present  vengeance, 
Take  it  on  her.     Camillo  and  PoHxenes 
Laugh  at  me ;  make  their  pastime  at  my  sorrow 
They  should  not  laugh,  if  I  could  reach  them ;  nor 
Shall  she,  within  my  power. 

Elnter  Paulika,  wUh  a  C/dkL 

1  Lard.  You  must  not  enter. 

Paul  Nay,  rather,  good  my  lords,  be  second  to 
me: 
Fear  you  his  tyrannous  passion  more,  alas ! 
Than  the  queen's  life  ?  a  gracious  innocent  soul. 
More  free  '  than  he  is  jealous. 

Ant,  That*s  enough. 

1   Attm.    Madam,   he  hath  not  slept  to-night; 
commanded 
None  should  come  at  him. 

Paul,  Not  so  hot,  good  sir : 

f  come  to  bring  him  sleep.     •Tis  such  as  you,  — 
That  creep  like  shadows  by  him,  and  do  sigh 
At  each  his  needless  heavings,  —  such  as  you 
Nourish  the  cause  of  his  awaking :  I 
Do  come  with  words  as  medicinal  as  true. 
Honest  as  either,  to  purge  him  of  that  humour, 
That  presses  him  from  sleep. 

Iteon,  What  noise  there,  ho ! 

Paul  No  noise,  my  lord  ;  but  needful  conference 
About  some  gossips  for  your  highness. 

Leon,  How  ?  — 

•  In  old  language /pf«  oAeo  occurs  in  the  sense  of  chattf^  pure 
Thus  in  Measure  for  Measure,  Act  i.  sc.  S :  **  Whether  Ihoa  ifrl 
tftktU-^  or  free,**     See.  also,  Twelfth  Night,  Act  ii.  sc.  4,  note  3 

H. 
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Away  with  that  audacious  lady :  Antigoims, 

I  charg'd  thee,  that  she  should  oot  come  about  ine ; 

I  knew  she  would. 

Ant.  I  told  her  so,  my  lord. 

On  your  displeasure's  peril,  and  on  mine, 
She  should  not  vis*^  you. 

Lemu  What !  canst  not  rule  her  ? 

PauL  From  all  dishonesty  lie  can :  in  this, 
(Unless  he  take  the  course  that  you  have  done. 
Commit  nne  for  committing  honour,)  trust  it. 
He  shall  not  rule  me. 

Ant.  Lo  you  now,  you  hear ! 

Wlien  she  will  take  the  rein,  I  let  her  run ; 
But  sheMI  not  stumble. 

PauL  Good  my  liege,  I  come,- 

And,  I  beseech  you,  hear  me,  who  profess 
Myself  your  loyal  servant,  your  physician. 
Your  most  obedient  counsellor ;  yet  that  dares 
Less  appear  so  in  comforting  your  evils,^ 
Than  such  as  most  seem  yours ;  —  I  say,  I  come 
From  your  good  queen. 

Lean.  Good  queen! 

PauL  Good  queen,  my  lord,  good  queen :  I  say, 
good  queen. 
And  would  by  combat  make  her  good,  so  were  I 
A  majQ,  the  worst  *  about  you. 

Lean.  •  Force  her  hence. 

PauL  Let  him  that  makes  but  trifles  of  his  eyes 
First  liuiid  me :  On  my  own  accord  Til  off, 
But  first  I'll  do  my  errand.  —  The  good  queen. 
For  she  is  good,  hath  brought  you  forth  a  daughter : 
Here  'tis ;  conunends  it  to  your  blessing. 

[Laying  down  the  Child. 

*  To  comfort y  in  old  lang^ag^,  is  to  aid,  to  encourage.     Emit 
here  mean  wicked  coHnet. 

*  That  \n,  the  voeakett,  or  leoMt  wcn-UJte, 
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Leon,  >    Out! 

A  mankind  witch !  *     Hence  with  her,  out  o'door : 
A  most  intelligencing  bawd ! 

Paul  Not  so : 

I  am  as  ignorant  in  that,  as  jou 
In  so  entitling  me,  and  no  less  honest 
Than  you  are  mad ;  which  is  enough.  Til  warrantt 
As  this  world  goes,  to  pass  for  honest. 

Leon.  Traitors ! 

Will  you  not  push  her  out  1  Give  her  the  bastard :  — 
[To  Antio;]   Thou  dotard,  thou  art  womau-tir'd,' 

unroosted 
By  thy  dame  Partlet  here  :  —  Take  up  the  bastard : 
Take't  up,  I  say ;  give't  to  thy  crone.' 

Paul  Forever 

LJnvenerable  be  thy  hands,  if  thou 
Tak^st  up  the  princess  by  that  forced  baseness 
Which  he  has  put  uponH ! 

Leon.  He  dreads  his  wife. 

Paul  So  I  would  you  did ;  then,  'twere  past  all 
doubt, 
5fou*d  call  your  children  yours. 

Leon.  A  nest  of  traitors  I 

Ant.  I  am  none,  by  this  good  light 

Paul  Nor  I ;  nor  any, 

But  one,  that's  here,  and  that's  himself;  for  he 
The  sacred  honour  of  himself,  his  queen's, 
ills  hopeful  son's,  his  babe's,  betrays  to  slander. 
Whose  sting  is  sharper  than  the  sword's ;  and  will  not 

*  Mankind  was  sometimes  used  for  masculine.  In  Junius' 
Nomenclator.  by  Abraham  Fleming,  1585,  Virago  is  interpreted 
"■  A  manly  woman,  or  a  mankind  woman."  Johnson  asserts  that 
I  he  phrase  is  still  used  in  the  midland  counties  for  a  woman  violent, 
ferocious,  and  mischievous. 

'  That  is,  ben-pecked.  To  tirt  in  falconry  is  to  Uar  with  the  beak. 
Partlet  is  the  name  of  the  ben  in  the  old  story  of  Reynard  the  Fox. 

s  A  crone  was  originally  a  toothless  old  evoe ;  and  thence  b» 
cam^  a  term  of  contempt  for  an  old  woman. 
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(For,  as  tbe  case  now  stands,  it  is  a  curse 
He  cannot  be  compell'd  to't)  once  remove 
The  root  of  his  opinion,  which  is  rotten 
As  ever  oak  or  stone  was  sound. 

Leon,  A  cnllat,' 

Of  boundless  tongue,  who  late  hath  beat  her  husbandy 
And  now  baits  me  !  —  This  brat  is  none  of  mine ; 
it  is  the  issue  of  Polixenes : 
Hence  with  it ;  and,  together  with  the  dam, 
Commit  them  to  the  fire. 

PauL  It  is  yours ; 

knd,  might  we  lay  the  old  proverb  to  your  charge. 
So  like  you,  'tis  the  worse.  —  Behold,  my  lords, 
Although  the  print  be  little,  the  whole  matter 
And  copy  of  the  father;  eye,  nose,  lip. 
The  trick  of  his  frown,  his  forehead ;  nay,  the  valloy. 
The  pretty  dimples  of  his  chin,  and  cheek ;  his  smiles ; 
The  very  mould  and  frame  of  hand,  nail,  finger.  — 
And  thou,  good  goddess  Nature,  which  hast  made  it 
So  like  to  him  that  got  it,  if  thou  hast 
The  ordering  of  the  mind  too,  'mongst  all  colours 
No  yellow  in't ;  *^  lest  she  suspect,  as  he  does, 
Her  children  not  her  husband's ! 

Leon,  A  gross  hag !  — 

And,  lozel,"  thou  art  worthy  to  be  hang'd, 
That  wilt  not  stay  her  tongue. 

*  Cailatf  somctimos  spelt  callet^  is  an  old  term  of  reproarh 
applied  to  women.  Skinner  derives  it  from  the  French  caiottef 
^  a  coife  or  half  kerchief  for  a  woman ',  also  a  little  light  cap  or 
iiight-cap,  worn  under  a  hat/'  In  Shakespeare's  time  the  word 
was  used  for  lewd  women  or  drabs ;  perhaps  because  the  thing 
originally  signified  by  it  had  been  much  worn  by  that  class  of 
ueople.  H. 

'"   Yellow  was  the  colour  of  jealousy. 

"  "  A  lozelj^  says  Verstegan  in  his  Restitution  of  Decayed 
Intelligence,  '<  is  one  that  hath  tost,  neglected,  or  cast  oflT  his  own 
good  and  welfare,  and  so  is  become  lewd,  and  careless  of  credit 
and  honesty.''  From  the  Anglo-Saxon  losicMf  to  lose.  Lore 
and  losel  are  other  forms  of  the  same.  H. 
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Ant.  Hang  all  the  husbaiidf 

That  cannot  do  that  feat,  you'll  leave  yourself 
Hajdly  one  subject. 

Leon.  Once  more,  take  her  henee. 

PauL  A  most  unworthy  and  unnatural  lord 
Gun  do  no  more. 

Leam.  I'll  ha'thee  burn'd. 

PctuL  I  care  not : 

It  IS  an  heretic  that  makes  the  fire, 
Not  she  which  burns  in't.     I'll  not  call  you  tyrant ; 
But  this  most  cruel  usage  of  your  queen 
(Not  able  to  produce  more  accusation 
Than  your  own  weak-hing*d  fancy)  something  sa- 
vours 
Of  tyranny,  and  will  ignoble  make  you^ 
Yea,  scandfdous  to  the  world. 

LeoH,  On  your  allegianr^, 

Out  of  the  chamber  with  her.     Were  I  a  tyrant, 
Where  were  her  life  7  she  durst  not  call  me  so, 
(f  she  did  know  roe  one.     Away  with  her ! 

PauL  I  pray  you,  do  not  push  me ;  I'll  be  gone. 
Look  to  your  babe,  my  lord ;  'tis  yours :  Jove  send 

her 
A  better  guiding  spirit !  —  What  need  these  hands  t  - 
You  that  are  thus  so  tender  o'er  his  follies 
Will  never  do  him  good,  not  one  of  you. 
So,  so  :  —  Farewell ;  we  are  gone.  [Exit. 

Leon.  Thou,  traitor,  hast  set  on  thy  wife  to  this.  — 
My  child  1  away  with't  I  —  even  thou,  that  hast 
A  heart  so  tender  o'er  it,  take  it  hence. 
And  see  it  instantly  consum'd  with  fire ; 
Even  thou,  and  none  but  thou.    Take  it  up  straight 
Within  this  hour  bring  me  word  'tis  done, 
(And  by  good  testimony,)  or  I'll  seize  thy  life. 
With  what  thou  else  call'st  thine.     If  thou  refuse« 
And  wilt  encounter  with  my  wrath,  say  so; 
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Ti\e  bastard  brains  with  these  my  proper  hands 
Shall  I  dash  out     Oo,  take  it  to  the  fire ; 
For  thou  sett'st  ou  thy  wife. 

Ant.  I  did  not,  sir  t 

These  lords,  my  noble  fellows,  if  they  please* 
Can  clear  me  in't. 

1  Lord  We  can :  my  royal  liege, 

lie  is  not  guilty  of  her  coming  hither. 

Leon,  You're  liars  all. 

I  LorcL  'Beseech  your  highness,  give  us  better 
credit : 
We  have  always  truly  serv'd  you,  and  beseech 
So  to  esteem  of  us ;  and  on  our  knees  we  beg, 
(As  recompense  of  our  dear  services, 
Past,  and  to  come,)  that  you  do  change  this  purpose 
Which,  being  so  horrible,  so  bloody,  must 
Lead  on  to  some  foul  issue :     We  all  kneel. 

Leon.  I  am  a  fbather  for  each  wind  that  blows. 
Shall  I  Uve  on,  to  see  this  bastard  kneel 
And  call  me  father  ?     Better  burn  it  now. 
Than  curse  it  then.     But,  be  it ;  let  it  live :  — 
It  shall  not  neither.  —  [To  Antic]  You,  sir,  come 

you  hither ; 
You,  that  have  been  so  tenderly  officious 
With  Iddy  Margery,  your  midwife,  there. 
To  save  this  bastard's  life,  —  for  'tis  a  bastard, 
So  sure  as  thy  **  beard's  gray,  —  what  will  you  ad- 
venture 
To  save  this  brat's  life  ? 

Ant.  Any  thing,  my  lord. 

That  my  ability  may  undergo, 

**  Another  judicious  correction  from  the  manuscript  notes  in 
Lord  Egerton's  folio.  The  common  reading  is  thiSf  which  neces* 
sitate^  the  supposal  that  Leontes  here  plucks  or  touches  (be  beard 
of  AntigoBus.  For  the  King  has  already  said  that  twenty-thre« 
years  ago  he  was  unbreeched }  so  that  be  cannot  well  mean  bis 
own  b^ard.  a 
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And  nobieuess  impose :  at  least,  thus  much ; 
ril  pawn  the  little  blood  which  1  ha?e  left« 
To  save  the  innocent :  any  thing  possible. 

Lean.  It  shall  be  possible :  Swear  by  this  sword 
Thou  wilt  perform  my  bidding. 

Ant.  I  will,  my  Icird. 

Leon*  Mark,  and  perform  it ;  seest  thou  ?  for  the 
fail 
Of  any  point  iii*t  shall  not  only  be 
Death  to  thyself,  but  to  thy  lewd-tongu'd  wife, 
Whom  for  this  time  we  pardon.     We  enjoin  thee, 
As  thou  ^t  liegeman  to  us,  that  thou  carry 
This  female  bastard  hence ;  and  that  thou  bear  it 
To  some  remote  and  desert  place,  quite  out 
Of  our  dominions ;  and  that  there  thou  leave  it. 
Without  more  mercy,  to  its  own  protection. 
And  favour  of  the  chmate.     As  by  strange  fortune 
It  came  to  us,  1  do  in  justice  charge  thee. 
On  thy  soul's  peril  and  thy  body's  torture. 
That  thou  commend  it  strangely  to  some  place, 
Where  chance  may  nurse,  or  end  it :  Take  it  up. 

Ant  I  swear  to  do  this,  though  a  present  death 
Had  been  more  merciful.  —  Come  on,  poor  babe  : 
Some  powerful  spirit  instruct  the  kites  and  ravens 
To  be  thy  nurses !     Wolves,  and  bears,  they  say. 
Casting  their  savageness  aside,  have  done 
Like  offices  of  pity.  —  Sir,  be  prosperous 
In  more  than  this  deed  doth  require !  and  blessing, 
Against  this  cruelty,  fight  on  thy  side, 
Poor  thing,  condemn'd  to  loss ! 

[Eiii  with  the  ChUd 

Leon.  No ;  111  not  rear 

Another's  issue. 

1  Attett.  Please  your  highness,  posts 

From  those  you  sent  to  the  oracle  are  come 
An  hour  since  :  Cleomenes  and  Dion« 
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Being  well  arriv'd  from  Delphos,  are  both  landed, 
Hasting  to  the  court. 

1  Lord.  So  please  jou,  sir,  their  speed 

Hath  been  bejond  account. 

Leon.  Twenty-three  days 

They  have  been  absent :  'Tis  good  speed ;  foretells, 
The  great  Apollo  suddenly  will  have 
The  truth  of  this  appear.     Prepare  you,  lords : 
Summon  a  session,  that  we  may  arraign 
Our  most  disloyal  lady ;  for,  as  she  hath 
Been  publicly  accused,  so  shall  she  have 
A  just  and  open  trial.     While  she  lives. 
My  heart  will  be  a  burden  to  me.     Leave  me ; 
And  think  upon  my  bidding.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  m. 

SCENE    I.     The  flame.     A  Street  in  some  Town. 

Enter  Cleomenes  and  Dion. 

Cleo.  The  climate's  delicate,  the  air  most  sweet, 
Fertile  th^  isle,*  the  temple  much  surpassing 
The  common  praise  it  bears. 

Dion.  I  shall  report. 

For  most  it  caught  me,  the  celestial  habits 
(Methinks,  I  so  should  term  them)  and  the  reverence 

>  The  critics  have  remarked  upon  what  they  are  pleased  to 
call  Shakespeare's  blunder  in  speaking  of  Delphos  as  an  island. 
Id  this,  however,  he  followed  Greene,  who,  being  Master  of  Arts 
in  both  the  Universities,  would  hardly  l»e  raspected  of  blundering 
in  bit  geography.  h 
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Of  the  grave  wearers*  O,  the  sacrifice ! 
How  ceremonious,  solemn,  and  unearthly 
It  was  i*the  ofiering ! 

Cko.  But,  of  all,  the  burst 

And  the  ear-deafening  voice  o'the  oracle, 
Kin  to  Jove*s  thunder,  so  surprised  my  sense, 
That  I  was  nothing. 

Diofu  If  the  event  o'the  journey 

Prove  as  successful  to  the  queen,  —  O,  be't  so !  — 
As  it  hath  heen  to  us  rare,  pleasant,  speedj» 
The  time  is  worth  the  use  on't' 

Cko.  Great  Apollo, 

Turn  nil  to  the  best !     These  proclamationst 
So  forcing  faults  upon  Hermione, 
I  httle  like. 

Dioiu  The  violent  carriage  of  it  • 

Will  clear,  or  end,  the  business :     When  the  oracle 
(Thus  by  Apollo's  great  divine  seal'd  up) 
Shall  the  contents  discover,  something  rare 
Even  then  will  rush  to  knowledge.  —  Go, — fresh 

horses ; — 
And  gracious  be  th^  issue  !  [Exeunt, 

SCENE    II.     The  same.     A  Court  of  Justice. 

Enter  Leontes,  Lords^  and  Oficers. 

Leon*  This  sessicms  (to  our  great  grief  we  pro- 
nounce) 
Even  pushes  'gainst  our  heart :     The  party  tried. 
The  daughter  of  a  king ;  our  wife,  and  one 
Of  us  too  much  belov'd.  —  Let  us  be  clear'd 


*  Tliai  i»,  ihe  event  of  our  journey  will  rerompeuse  us  for  lb€ 
lime  we  spciii  in  it.  Thu§  in  Florio's  Translalion  of  Montaigne 
IGOJ :  •'  The  common  saying  is,  the  time  we  live  is  worth  the 
Monry  we  pay  for  it." 
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Of  beiiig  tyrannous,  since  we  so  openl/ 
Proceed  in  jastice,  whieh  shall  hare  due  eourse, 
Even  to  the  guih,'  or  the  purgation.  — 
Produce  the  prisoner. 

OJi.  It  is  his  highness'  pleasure,  that  the  queen 
Appear  in  person  here  in  court  [Siknee.^ 

Enter  Hermione  guarded;  Paulina  and  Ladies 
attending. 

Lean.  Read  the  indictment. 

Offi,  Hermione,  queen  to  the  worthy  Leontes,  king  of 
Sicilia,  thou  art  here  accused  and  arraigned  of  high  trea- 
son, in  committing  adultery  with  Polizenes,  king  of  Bohe- 
mia ;  and  conspiring  with  Camillo  to  take  away  the  life  of 
our  sovereign  lord  tlie  king,  thy  royal  husband ;  the  pre- 
tence '  whereof  being  by  circumstances  partly  laid  open, 
thou,  Hermione,  contrary  to  the  faith  and  allegiance  of  a 
true  subject,  didst  counsel  and  aid  them,  for  their  better 
safety,  to  fly  away  by  night 

Her.  Since  what  I  am  to  say  must  be  but  that 
Which  contradicts  my  accusation,  and 
The  testimony  on  my  part  no  other 
But  what  comes  from  myself,  it  shall  scarce  boot  me 
To  say,  "  Not  guilty :  "  mine  integrity, 
Being  counted  falsehood,  shall,  as  1  express  it. 
Be  so  receiv'd.     But  thus:  —  If  powerd  divine 
Behold  our  human  actions,  (as  they  do,) 
I  doubt  not,  then,  but  innocence  shall  make 
False  accusation  blush,  and  tyranny 

^  Even  in  tbe  senie  of  equally  or  indifferently 

'^  la  the  original  nlemee  is  printed  as  a  stag»-direetion  *  in 
modem  editions  it  is  given  as  a  part  of  tbe  text.  We  agree  with 
Mr.  Collier  tbat  tbe  word  was  probably  meant  to  mark  the  impret« 
sive  stillness  which  eaght  to  be  kept  on  the  stage  at  tbe  entrance 
of  tbe  Queen.  h. 

'  Shakespeare  often  uses  pretence  for  design  or  internum.  So 
in  Macbeth  r  '<  Against  the  oodivalg'd  pretence  I  fight  of  treasoaons 
malice.'' 
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C(un,  Sicilia  cannot  show  himself  over-kind  tti 
Bohemia.  They  were  trained  together  in  their 
childhoods;  and  there  rooted  betwixt  them  then 
such  an  affection,  which  cannot  choose  hut  branch 
now.  Since  their  more  mature  dignities  and  royul 
necessities  made  separation  of  their  society,  their 
encounters,  though  not  personal,  have  been  royally 
attorneyed,  with  interchange  of  gifts,  letters,  loving 
embassies ;  that  they  have  seemM  to  be  together, 
though  absent ;  shook  hands,  as  over  n  vast ; '  and 
embrac'd,  as  it  were,  from  the  ends  of  opposed 
winds.     The  heavens  continue  their  loves  ! 

Arch  I  think  there  is  not  in  the  world  either 
malice,  or  matter,  to  alter  it.  You  have  an  un- 
speakable comfort  of  your  young  prince  Mamil- 
iius :  it  is  a  gentleman  of  the  greatest  promise  that 
ever  came  into  ray  note. 

Cktm,  I  very  well  agree  with  you  in  the  hopes  of 
him  :  it  is  a  gallant  child ;  one  that,  indeed,  physics 
the  subject,'  makes  old  hearts  fresh  :  they  that  went 
on  crutches  ere  he  was  born  desire  yet  their  life,  to 
see  him  a  roan. 

Arch*  Would  they  else  be  content  to  die  ? 

Cktm,  Yes ;  if  there  were  no  other  excuse  why 
they  should  desire  to  live. 

Arch,  If  the  king  had  no  son,  they  would  desire 
to  live  on  crutches  till  he  had  one.  \Examt 

'  Va$t  is  here  used  in  much  the  same  sense  a?;  in  Hamlet,  Ac* 
i.  sc  t :  '<  In  the  Head  vast  and  middle  of  the  nifi^t.''  See,  also, 
l^be  Tempest,  Act  i.  sc.  2,  note  32.  Likewise  Milton  in  Paradise 
Lost,  Book  vi. :  "  Through  the  vast  of  heaven  it  sounded,  and  the 
faithful  armies  sung  hosanna  to  the  Highest,"  H. 

•  Physic,  verb,  wa$  formerly  used  for  to  heod,  or  mtJtt  fuattky 
Mtdicme  is  still  used  in  like  manner ;  at  m  Cymbeline,  Act  iv. 
•c.  2 :  "  Great  griefs,  I  sec,  medicine  the  less."  ^  Subject  here 
hears  the  sense  of  ntbjrctt,  the  singular  for  the  plural.  H. 
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SCENE   II.     The  same. 

A  Room  of  State  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Leontes,  Polixenes,  Uebmionb,  Mamil- 
Lius,  Camillo,  and  Attendants. 

Pol  Nine  changes  of  the  watery  star  have  been 
The  shepherd's  note,  since  we  have  left  our  throne 
Without  a  burden  :  time  as  long  again 
Would  be  fiird  up,  my  brother,  with  our  thanks ; 
And  yet  we  should  for  perpetuity 
Go  hence  in  debt :  And  therefore,  like  a  cipher, 
Yet  standing  in  rich  place,  I  niultipJy 
With  one  we-thank-you  many  thousands  more 
That  go  before  it. 

Leon,  Stay  your  thanks  awhile, 

And  pay  them  when  you  part. 

PoL  Sir,  that's  to-morrow 

I  am  question'd  by  my  fears,  of  what  may  chance, 
Or  breed  upon  our  absence :  That  may  blow 
No  sneaping  winds  at  home,  to  make  us  say, 
*»  This  is  put  forth  too  truly  !  " '      Besides,  I  have 

stay'd 
To  tire  your  royalty. 

Leon.  We  are  tougher,  brother. 

Than  you  can  put  us  to't. 

Pol.  No  longer  stay. 

"  That  may  blow  "  is  here  expressive  of  a  wish  ;  that  for  O 
Shot,  or  would  that ;  a  mode  of  speech  not  oocommoD  in  the  old 
writcfj.  —  Sneaping  for  biting ^  or  nipping.  So  in  Love's  La- 
bour's Lost,  Act  i.  SC.  1 : 

*  Riron  is  like  an  envious  tneaping  frost 
That  bites  the  first-born  infants  of  the  spring."  — 

**  This  is  pat  forth  too  truly/'  —  that  is,  this  /ear  of  mine  has  too 
much  cause ;  this  presage  is  too  tru*  ■ 
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Leon,  One  seven-night  longer. 

PoL  Verj  sooth,  to-morrow. 

Leoru  We*ll  part  the  time  between's  then ;  and 
in  that 
111  no  gainsajring. 

PoL  Press  me  not,  'beseech  you,  so. 

There  is  no  tongue  that  moves,  none,  none,  i'the 

world, 
So  soon  as  yours,  could  win  me :  so  it  should  now. 
Were  there  necessity  in  your  request,  although 
'Twere  needful  1  denied  it.     My  affairs 
Do  even  drag  me  homeward ;  which  to  hinder. 
Were  in  your  love  a  whip  to  me,  my  stay 
To  you  a  charge  and  trouble :  to  save  both. 
Farewell,  our  brother. 

Leon,  Tongue-tied,  our  queen  1  speak  you. 

Her,  I  had  thought,  sir,  to  have  held  my  peace, 
until 
You  had  drawn  oaths  from  him,  not  to  stay.     You, 

sir. 
Charge  him  too  coldly  :  Tell  him,  you  are  sure 
All  in  Bohemia's  well :  this  satisfaction 
The  by-gone  day  proclaim'd ;  say  this  to  him. 
He's  beat  from  his  best  ward.' 

Leon,  Well  said,  Hermione. 

Her,  To  tell  he  longs  to  see  his  son,  were  strong  ^ 
But  let  him  say  so  then,  and  let  him  go ; 
But  let  him  swear  so,  and  he  shall  not  stay. 
We'll  thwack  him  hence  with  distaffs. — 
[To  PoLix.]  Yet  of  your  royal  presence  I'll  ad 

Ventura 
The  borrow  of  a  week.     When  at  Bohemia 
You  take  my  lord,  I'll  give  him  my  commission, 

'    IVam  wti  sometimes  used  for  plnce  or  posture  of  deftnet 

m. 
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SC.  IL  THE   WIMTBR  S   TALE.  25 

To  let  him  there  a  month  behind  the  gcst,' 
PrefixM  for's  parting :  jet,  good  deed,  Leontes, 
I  love  thee  not  a  jar  o*the  clock  behind 
Wiiat  lady  should  her  lord.^  —  You'll  stay  T 

Pal,  No,  madam 

Her»  Nay,  but  you  will  T 

PoL  I  may  not,  verily. 

Her.  Verily! 
You  put  me  off  with  limber  tows  ;  but  I, 
Though  you  would  seek  t'unsphere  the  stars  wit^ 

oaths. 
Should  yet  say,  "Sir,  no  going."     Verily, 
You  shall  not  go :  a  lady's  verily  is 
As  potent  as  a  lord's.     Will  you  go  yet  T 
Force  me  to  keep  you  as  a  prisoner, 
Not  like  a  guest,  so  you  shall  pay  your  fees. 
When  you  depart,  and  save  your   thanks.     Hov 

say  you  ? 
My  prisoner,  or  my  guest  ?  by  your  dread  verily, 
One  of  them  you  shall  be. 

PoL  Your  guest,  then,  madam  i 

ro  be  your  prisoner  should  import  offending; 
Which  is  for  me  less  easy  to  commit, 
Than  you  to  punish. 

*  To  let  had  for  its  synonyms  to  ttay  or  itop ;  to  let  him  tbeit 
is  to  stay  him  there.  Gett$  were  scrolls  in  which  were  marked 
the  stages  or  places  of  rest  in  a  progress  or  journey,  especially  a 
royal  one.  It  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  old  French 
word  f::iste. 

*  This  is  commonly  printed,  -~  **  What  lady  she  her  lord,"  — 
as  in  the  original.  The  change  is  taken  by  Mr.  Collier  from  an 
old  manuscript  note  in  the  copy  owned  by  Lord  Francis  Egertjn. 
From  the  same  source  we  have  already  had  several  corrections 
so  very  apt  as  to  suggest  that  they  may  have  been  made  on  the 
authority  of  the  Poet's  manuscript.  In  this  case  Shakespeare 
probably  used  some  abbreviation  for  thatUd,  which  the  printer 
misread  the. ^^**  A  Jar  o'the  clock"  is  a  lick  o'the  clock ;^af 
being  at  that  time  often  used  for  tick  a. 
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%  THE    winter's    tale.  ACT   i 

Her.  Not  your  jailer,  then, 

But  your  kind  hostess.     Come,  1*11  question  jou 
Of  my  lord's  tricks,  and  yours,  when  you  were  boys ; 
You  were  pretty  lordings  then. 

Pol  We  were,  fair  queeii, 

Two  lads  that  thought  there  was  no  more  behind, 
But  such  a  day  to-morrow  as  to-day. 
And  to  be  boy  eternal. 

Her.  Was  not  my  lord  the  verier  wag  o'the  two  1 

PoU  We  were  as  twinn'd  lambs,  that  did  frisk 
i'the  sun. 
And  bleat  the  one  at  the  other :  what  we  changed, 
Was  innocence  for  innocence ;  we  knew  not 
The  doctrine  of  ill-doing,  nor  dream'd  ^ 

That  any  did :  Had  we  pursued  that  life, 
And  our  weak  spirits  ne'er  been  higher  rear'd 
With  stronger  blood,  we  should  have  answer'd  Heaven 
Boldly,  »*  Not  Guilty ;  "  the  imposition  clear*d. 
Hereditary  ours.* 

Her.  By  this  we  gather, 

You  have  tripp'd  since. 

Pol  O  !  my  most  sacred  lady, 

Temptations  have  since  then  been  born  t'us :  for 
In  those  unfledg'd  days  was  my  wife  a  girl ; 
Your  precious  self  had  then  not  cross'd  the  eyes 
Of  my  young  play-fellow. 

Htr.  Grace  to  boot  !• 

Of  this  make  no  conclusion,  lest  you  say 
Your  queen  and  I  are  devils :     Yet,  go  on ; 
The  offences  we  have  made  you  do,  we'll  answer ; 
If  you  first  sinn'd  with  us,  and  that  with  us 

*  That  is,  Mttinfr  aside  origiDal  «io,  batiof  the  impotition  fro« 
the  ofl«nc€  of  oar  first  parents. 

*  An  exclamation  equivalent  to  give  u$  grace.     In  Richard  111 
we  Lkve:  "  St  Georf^  to  boot," 
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to.  IL  THE    winter's   TAIiK.  27 

You  did  cootiiiiie  fault,  and  thai  you  elippM  not 
With  anj  but  with  ua. 

LemL  la  be  won  yet  T 

Her.  Hell  itaj,  my  lord. 

Lcoru  At  my  request  he  would  noc 

(lennione,  my  dearest,  thou  never  spok'st 
To  better  purpoie. 

Her.  Never  T 

Legn.  Never,  but  once. 

Her.  What !  have  I  twice  said  well  ?  when  wasH 
before? 
I  pr'jthee,  tell  me :    Cram's  with  praise,  and  make's 
As  fat  as  tame  things :  ^     One   good   deed,  dying 

tongueless. 
Slaughters  a  thousand  waiting  upon  that. 
Our  praises  are  our  wages :  you  may  ride's 
With  one  soft  kiss  a  thousand  furlongs,  ere 
With  spur  we  heat  an  acre.     But  to  the  goal :    ~ 
My  last  good  deed  was,  to  entreat  his  stay ; 
What  was  my  first  ?  it  has  an  elder  sister. 
Or  1  mistake  you  :  O,  'would  her  name  were  Grace  ! 
But  once  before  I  spoke  to  the  purpose :     Wlien  T 
Nay,  let  me  have't ;  1  long. 

Leon.  Why,  that  was  when 

Three  crabbed  months  had  sour'd  themselves  to  death, 
Ere  I  could  make  thee  open  thy  white  hand, 
And  clap  ^  thyself  my  love :  then  didst  thou  utter, 
"  I  am  yours  forever." 

'Her  It  is  Grace,  indeed.  — 

Why,  lo  you  now !  I  have  spoke  to  the  purpose  twice : 

'  Cram*s  and  mate't  for  crmm  «m  and  make  ua ;  and  a  few 
linet  before  to^s  for  to  ua:  so  in  the  original,  and  doabtless  writ* 
ten  so  by  the  Poet.  h. 

9  On  entering  into  anj  contract,  or  plig;fatiag  of  troth,  this  clap* 
ping  of  hands  together  set  the  seal.  So  in  the  old  play  of  Ram 
41ley :  **  Come,  dap  hands,  \  match."  The  eufltom  is  not  yei 
<lMiued  in  common  life. 
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28  THE   winter's   tale.  ACT   L 

The  one  forever  earned  a  royal  husband, 
The  other  for  some  while  a  friend. 

[Oiving  her  hand  to  Polixemes. 

Leon.  [Aside."]  Too  hot,  too  hot ! 

To  mingle  friendship  far,  is  mingling  bloods 
I  have  tremor  cordis  on  me  :  —  my  heart  dances ; 
But  not  for  joy,  —  not  joy.  —  This  entertainment 
May  a  free  face  put  on ;  derive  a  liberty 
From  heartiness,  from  bounty's  fertile  bosom, 
And  well  become  the  agent :  't  may,  I  grant : 
But  to  be  paddling  palms,  and  pinching  fingers. 
As  now  they  are ;  and  making  practised  smiles. 
As  in  a  looking-glass ;  —  and  then  to  sigh,  as  'twere 
The  mort  o'the  deer ;  •  O !  that  is  entertainment 
My  bosom  likes  not,  nor  my  brows.  —  Mamillius, 
Art  thou  my  boy  ? 

Mam.  Ajj  my  good  lord. 

Leon.  Ffecks  T 

Why,  that's  my  bawcock.'®     What !  hast  smutch'd 

thy  nose  ?  — 
They  say  it  is  a  copy  out  of  mine. 
Come,  captain. 

We  must  be  neat ;  not  neat,  but  cleanly,  captain : 
And  yet  the  steer,  the  heifer,  and  the  calf. 
Are  all  call'd,  neat  —  Still  virginalling '* 

[Observing  PoLix.  and  Herm. 

*  Tlie  mort  wu  a  long  note  played  on  the  born  at  the  death 
of  the  deer.  • 

*^  A  burlesque  word  of  endearment  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  bfau-coq^  or  boy-cock.  It  occurs  a^n  in  TwelAh  Night, 
and  in  King  Henry  V.,  and  in  both  places  is  coupled  with  chuck 
or  chick.  It  is  said  that  bra^coek  is  still  used  in  Scotland. — 
Vfttkt  is  probably  a  corruption  of  in  fact. 

"  Slill  playing  with  her  fingers  as  a  girl  playing  on  the  virgin- 
als. Vtrginals  were  stfinged  instrumenU  played  with  keys  like  a 
spinnet,  which  they  resembled  in  all  respects  but  in  shape,  spinnets 
being  nearly  triangular,  and  virginals  of  an  oblong  square  shape 
(ike  a  small  piano-forte. 
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sa  u.  THE  winter's  tale.  20 

Upon  his  palm  T  —  How  now,  you  wanton  calf! 
Alt  thou  my  calf  7 

Mam,  Yes,  if  you  will,  my  lord. 

Lean,  Thou  want'st  a  rough  posh,  and  the  shoots 
that  I  have," 
To  be  full  Uke  me : "  jet  they  say  we  are 
Almost  as  like  as  eggs  :^  women  say  so, 
That  will  say  any  thing :  but  were  they  false 
As  o'er-dy'd  blacks,'*  as  wind,  as  waters ;  false 
As  dice  are  to  be  wish'd,  by  one  that  fixes 
No  bourn  *twijct  his  and  mine ;  yet  were  it  tru^ 
To  say  this  boy  were  like  me.  —  Come,  sir  page» 
Look  on  me  with  your  welkin  eye :  '^  Sweet  villain  ! 
Most  dear*st !  my  collop  I  *• — Can  thy  dam  ?  —  may't 

be? 
Affection,  thy  intention  stabs  the  centre  !  '^ 
Thou  dost  make  possible,  things  not  so  held ; 
Communicat'st  with  dreams; —  (how  can  this  be?)  - 
With  what^s  unreal  thou  coactive  art, 
And  fellow'st  nothing :  Then,  'tis  very  credent," 
Thou  may'st  cojoin  with  something ;  and  thou  dost ; 
(And  that  beyond  commission ;)  and  I  find  it ; 

*'  Thou  wantest  a  rouj^h  head,  and  the  budding  boms  that  1 
have }  a  posh  in  some  places  denoting  a  .young  bull  calf  whoM 
horns  are  springing ;  a  nuxd  pash,  a  mad-brained  boy, 

"  That  is,  fuliy,  or  entirely  like  me. 

'*  That  is,  old  faded  stuffs  dyed  black. 

**   Welkin  is  blue,  the  colour  of  the  welkin  or  sky. 

*•  In  1  Henry  VI.  we  have,  — "  God  knows,  thou  art  a  coUop 
of  my  flesh.''  It  is  given  as  a  proverbial  phrase  in  Heywood's 
Epigrams,  1566. 

«  For  I  have  heard  saie  it  is  a  deere  coUup 
That  is  cut  out  of  ih'owne  flesh.'' 

1^  Affection  is  apparently  used  in  the  sense  of  love,  poirion. 
Intention  for  intentnet*  or  ifUentity.  Of  course  thy  and  thou 
refer  to  affection.  So  that  the  meaning  is,— <'Thy  inteninett 
ttab^  me  to  the  heart."  H. 

>•  Cre<2m/,  credible. 
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30  THE    winter's   tale.  ACT    I 

And  that  to  the  infection  of  my  brains, 
And  hardening  of  my  brows. 

PoL  What  means  Sicilia  'i 

Her,  He  something  seems  unsettled. 

Pol  How,  my  lord  ? 

Leon,  What  cheer  ?  how  is't  with  you,  best  brother  t 

Her,  You  look 

As  if  you  held  a  brow  of  much  distraction : 
Are  you  mov'd,  my  lord  ? 

Leon,  No,  in  good  earnest.— 

How  sometimes  nature  will  betray  its  folly. 
Its  tenderness,  and  make  itself  a  pastime 
To  harder  bosoms !     Looking  on  the  Unes 
Of  my  boy's  face,  methought  I  did  recoil 
Twenty-three  years,  and  saw  myself  un breech 'd. 
In  my  green  velvet  coat ;  my  dagger  tnuzzled. 
Lest  it  should  bite  its  master,  and  so  prove, 
As  ornaments  oft  do,  too  dangerous. 
How  like,  methought,  I  then  was  to  this  kernel, 
This  squash,'*  this  gentleman.  —  Mine  honest  friend, 
Will  you  take  eggs  for  money  1  *^ 

Mam,  No,  my  lord.  Til  fight. 

Leon,  You  will  ?  why,  happy  man  be  his  dole  I  **  — 
My  brother. 
Are  you  so  fond  of  your  young  prince,  as  we 
Do  seem  to  be  of  ours  T 

PoL  If  at  home,  sir, 

**  That  is,  an  immature  pea-pod.  In  Twelflb  Night  we  have : 
'  As  a  squash  before  it  is  a  peascod/' 

^  A  proverbia]  phrase  for  putting  up  with  an  aflront  or  insult. 
The  Prince  evidently  so  understands  it.  It  was  sometimes  used 
for  any  cowardly  conduct.  So  in  a  passage  quoted  by  Reed 
from  Relations  of  the  Most  Famous  Kingdoms:  <'The  French 
infantry  skirmisheth  bravely  afar  off,  and  cavalry  gives  a  fiirions 
onset  at  the  first  charge ;  bnt  after  the  first  heat  they  will  take 
egffs  for  their  money."  H. 

-'  That  is,  may  it  be  his  dole,  or  portion,  to  he  a  happy  man. 
See  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  Act  iii.  sc.  4.  note  4.       h. 
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»C.  IL  THE   winter's   TALC  31 

He's  all  mj  exercise,  mj  mirth,  my  matter ! 
Now  m J  sworn  friend,  and  then  mine  enemy ; 
My  parasite,  my  soldier,  statesman,  all. 
He  makes  a  July's  day  short  as  December ; 
And  with  his  varying  childness  cures  in  me 
Thoughts  that  would  thick  my  blood. 

Leon,  So  stands  this  squire 

Oflic'd  with  me :     We  two  will  walk,  my  lord. 
And  leave  you  to  your  graver  steps.  —  Hermione, 
How  thou  lov'st  us,  show  in  our  brother's  welcome ; 
Let  what  is  dear  in  Sicily  be  cheap : 
Next  to  thyself,  and  my  young  rover,  he's 
Apparent  "  to  my  heart. 

Her.  If  you  would  seek  us. 

We   are  yours  i'the  garden  :    shall 's  attend   you 

there  ? 
Leon.  To  your  own  bents  dispose  you :  you'll  be 

found, 
Be  you  beneath  the  sky.  —  [Aside,']  I  am  angHng 

now. 
Though  you  perceive  me  not  how  I  give  Ime. 
Go  to,  go  CO !  [Observing  PoLix.  and  Herm. 

How  she  holds  up  the  neb,"  the  bill  to  him  ! 
And  arms  her  with  the  boldness  of  a  wife 
To  her  allowuig  husband  !     Gone  already  ! 

[Eieunt  Pol.,  Her.,  emd  Attendants, 
Inch-thick,  knee-deep,  o'er  head  and  ears  a  fork'd 

one!  —  " 
Go  play,  boy,  play ;  —  thy  mother  plays,  and  1 
Play  too,  but  so  disgrac'd  a  part,  whose  issue 
Will  hiss  me  to  my  grave :  contempt  and  clamour 
Will  be  my  knell.  —  Go  play,  boy,  play.  —  There 

have  been, 

^  Heir  apparent,  next  claimanL 

•»  Thai  is,  moQtb. 

*4  That  \n,  a  homed  oba. 
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*12  THE   winter's   tale.  ACT   L 

Or  I  am  much  deceiv'd,  cuckolds  ere  now ; 
And  manj  a  man  there  is,  even  at  this  present, 
Now,  while  I  speak  this,  holds  his  wife  bj  the  arm, 
That  little  thinks  she  has  been  sluic'd  in*s  absence. 
And  his  pond  fish*d*by  his  next  neighbour,  by 
Sir  Smile,  his  neighbour :  Nay,  there's  comfort  in't, 
Whiles  other  men  have  gates,  and  those  gates  open'd, 
As  mine,  against  their  will.     Should  all  despair 
That  have  revolted  wives,  the  tenth  of  mankind 
Would  hang  themselves.    Physic  for't  there  is  none : 
It  is  a  bawdy  planet,  that  will  strike 
Where  'tis  predominant ;  and  'tis  powerful,  think  it. 
From  east,  west,  north,  and  south :  be  it  concluded, 
No  barricado  for  a  belly :  know  it ; 
It  will  let  in  and  out  the  enemy. 
With  bag  and  baggage :     Many  a  thousand  on's 
Have  the  disease,  and  feel't  not — How  now,  boy  1 

Mam.  I  am  like  you,  they  say. 

Leon,  Why,  that's  some  comfort  — 

What !  Camillo  there  ? 

Ckan.  Ajt  my  good  lord. 

Leon,    Go  play,   Mamillius ;  thou'rt  an  honest 
man. —  [Exit  Mamillius. 

i'amillo,  this  great  sir  will  yet  stay  longer. 

Cam,  You  had  much  ado  to  make  his  anchor  hold  * 
When  you  cast  out,  it  still  came  home. 

Leon,  Didst  note  it  ? 

Cam,  He  would  not  stay  at  your  petitions ;  made 
His  business  more  material. 

Leon,  Didst  perceive  it  ?  — 

{Aside.]  They're  here  with  me  already ;  **  whisper- 
ing, rounding, 

**  Tbey  are  already  aware  of  my  condition ;  they  referring, 
not  to  Polizenes  and  Hermioney  bat  to  people  ahont  tbe  court 
Rounding,  layn  Mr.  Dyce,  means  mach  tbe  tame  as  mmtUring  i 
to  round  in  the  ear  was  common  in  the  old  writert.  B. 
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5C.  II.  THE    winter's   TALE.  U3 

"  Sicilia  is  a  —  so-forth :  **     Tis  far  gone, 

When  I  shall  gust  it  last**  —  How  came't,  Camillo, 

That  he  did  staj  ? 

Ckun.  At  the  good  queen's  entreatj. 

Leon.  At  the  queen's,  be't :  good  should  be  per- 
tinent; 
Rut  so  it  is,  it  is  not     Was  this  taken 
Bj  anj  understanding  pate  but  thine  ? 
For  thj  conceit  is  soaking,  will  draw  in 
More  than  the  common  blocks :  —  Not  noted,  \a\ 
But  of  the  finer  natures  ?  bj  some  severals. 
Of  head-piece  extraordinarj  ?  lower  messes,*' 
Perchance,  are  to  this  business  purblind  :  saj. 

Ckan,  Business,  my  lord  7  I  think  most  understand 
Bohemia  stajs  here  longer. 

Leon.  Ha? 

Cam*  Stajs  here  longer. 

Leon,  Aj,  but  whj  1 

Cam.  To  satisfy  your  highness,  and  the  entreatiet 
Of  our  most  gracious  mistress. 

Leon.  Satisfy 

The  entreaties  of  your  mistress  1  —  satisfy  1  — 
Let  that  suffice.     I  have  trusted  thee,  Camillo, 
With  all  the  nearest  things  to  my  heart,  as  well 
My  chamber-councils,  wherein,  priestlike,  thou 

**  That  is,  tb«  knowledge  of  my  disgrace  has  spread  far,  since 
all  have  it  before  myself,  since  I  am  the  last  to  find  it  oat.  —  Outl 
for  taste.  H. 

^  Messes  is  here  put  for  degrees^  conditions.  The  company  at 
great  tables  were  divided  according  to  their  rank  into  higher  and 
lower  messes.  Sometimes  the  messes  were  served  at  diflferent 
tables,  and  seem  to  have  been  arranged  in  fours^  whence  the 
word  rame  to  express  four  in  vulgar  speech.  — That  Leontes' 
fanatical  passion  should  stuff  him  with  the  conceit  of  a  finer  na- 
ture, a  sharper  insight,  and  a  higher  virtue  than  others  had,  is 
shrewdly  natural.  Such  conceit  is  among  the  commonest  s^mp- 
*oni8  of  fanaticism  in  all  its  forms.  H. 
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34  THE    winter's   tale.  ACT    L 

Hast  cleans'd  mj  bosom  :  I  from  tbee  departed 
Thj  penitent  reform'd;  but  we  have  been 
Deceiv'd  in  thy  integrity,  deceiv'd 
In  that  which  seems  so. 

Cam.  Be  it  forbid,  my  lord ! 

Leon.  To  bide  upon't,  —  thou  art  not  honest;  ir, 
If  thou  inclin'st  that  way,  thou  art  a  coward ; 
Which  boxes  '*  honesty  behind,  restraining 
From  course  required  ;  or  else  thou  must  be  counted 
A  servant,  grafted  in  my  serious  trust. 
And  therein  negligent ;  or  else  a  fool. 
That  seest  a  game  play'd  home,  the  rich  stake  drawn, 
And  tak'st  it  all  for  jest 

Cam.  My  gracious  lord, 

I  may  be  negligent,  foolish,  and  fearful: 
In  every  one  of  these  no  man  is  free. 
But  that  his  negligence,  his  folly,  fear. 
Amongst  the  infinite  doings  of  the  world, 
Sometime  puts  forth.     In  your  aiibirs,  my  lord* 
If  ever  I  were  wilful-negligent. 
It  was  my  folly ;  if  industriously 
I  play'd  the  fool,  it  was  my  negligence. 
Not  weighing  well  the  end  ;  if  ever  fearful 
To  do  a  thing,  where  I  the  issue  doubted, 
Whereof  the  execution  did  cry  out 
Against  the  non-performance,  'twas  a  fear 
Which  oft  infects  the  wisest :  these,  my  lord. 
Are  such  allow'd  infirmities,  that  honesty 
Is  never  free  of.     But,  ^beseech  your  grace. 
Be  plainer  with  me ;  let  me  know  my  trespass 
By  its  own  visage :  if  I  then  deny  it, 
'Tis  none  of  mine. 

Leon.  Have  not  you  seen,  Camillu, 

(But  that's  past  doubt ;  you  have,  or  your  eye-glass 

"  To  hox  is  'o  hamstriof :  the  proper  word  is  to  hough. 
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Is  thicker  thao  a  cuckold's  horn,)  or  heard, 

(For,  to  a  vision  so  apparent,  rumour 

Cannot  be  mute,)  or  thought,  (for  cogitation 

Resides  not  in  that  man  tliat  does  not  think,**) 

My  wife  is  sUpperj  ?     If  thou  wilt  confess, 

(Or  else  be  impudently  negative, 

To  have  nor  eyes,  nor  ears,  nor  thought,)  then  say. 

My  wife's  a  hobby-horse  ;  deserves  a  name 

As  rank  as  any  flax-wench,  tliat  puts  to 

Before  her  troth-plight :  say't,  and  justify 't 

Ckan.  I  would  not  be  a  stander-by,  to  hear  ^ 
My  sovereign  mistress  clouded  so,  without 
My  present  vengeance  taken.     'Shrew  my  hearcy 
You  never  spoke  what  did  become  you  less 
Than  this,  which  to  reiterate,  were  sin 
As  deep  as  that,  though  true.'^ 

Leon.  Is  whispering  nothing  ! 

Is  leaning  cheek  to  cheek  1  is  meeting  noses  ? 
Kissing  with  inside  lip  ?  stopping  the  career 
Of  laughter  with  a  sigh  ?  (a  note  infallible 
Of  breaking  honesty ;)  horsing  foot  on  foot  t 
Skulking  in  corners  ?  wishing  clocks  more  swif\  1 
Hours,  minutes?  noon,  midnight  ?  and  all  eyes  blind 
\(  -,,x<\     With  the  pin  andweb,'*  but  theirs,  theirs  only, 
j|  '      That  would  unseen  be  wicked  ?  is  this  nothing  ? 

^\\\  ^^'-^^'  0  Why,  then  the  world,  and  all  that's  in't,  is  nothing; 
The  covering  sky  is  nothing ;  Bohemia  nothing ; 
My  wife  is  nothing;  nor  nothing  have  these  nothings, 
If  this  be  nothing. 

C(tm.  Good  my  lord,  be  cur'd 

**  Of  course  the  next  clause.  "  my  wife  is  slippery ,"  follows 
both  thii.k  and  thought ;  the  overlooking  of  which  has  caUed  forth 
some  rare  drops  of  wisdom  from  the  commentators.  H. 

"*  To  reiterate  your  accusation  of  her  would  be  as  great  a  sia 
as  that  (if  committed)  of  which  yota  aoeuse  her. 

**  The  pin  and  web  is  the  cataract  in  an  early  stage. 
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Of  this  diseas'd  opinioD,  and  betimes ; 
For  'tis  most  dangerous. 

Leon.  Say,  it  be ;  'tis  true. 

Cam,  No,  no,  my  lord. 

Leon.  It  is ;  you  lie,  you  lie : 

I  say  thou  liest,  Camillo,  and  1  liate  thee ; 
Pronounce  thee  a  gross  lout,  a  mindless  slave ; 
Or  else  a  hovering  temporizer,  that 
Canst  with  thine  eyes  at  once  see  good  and  evil, 
Inclining  to  them  both :  Were  my  wife's  liver 
InfeAed  as  her  life,  she  would  not  live 
The  running  of  one  glass. 

Cam.  Who  does  infect  her  ? 

Leon.   Why,  he  that  wears  her  like  her  medal, 
hanging 
About  his  neck,  Bohemia :     Who  —  if  I 
Had  servants  true  about  me ;  that  bare  eyes 
To  see  alike  mine  honour  as  their  profits, 
Their  own  particular  thrifts,  they  would  do  that 
Which  should  undo  more  doing:  ay,  and  thou, 
His  cup-bearer,  —  whom  I  from  meaner  form 
Have  bench 'd,  and  rear'd  to  worship  ;  who  may'st  see 
Plainly,  as  heaven  sees  earth,  and  earth  sees  heaven. 
How  I  am  galled,  —  might'st  bespice  a  cup, 
To  give  mine  enemy  a  lasting  wink ; 
Which  draught  to  me  were  cordial. 

Cam.  Sir,  my  lord, 

I  could  do  this ;  and  that  with  no  rash  potion,** 
But  with  a  lingering  dram,  that  should  not  work 
Maliciously  like  poison :  but  I  cannot 
Believe  this  crack  to  be  m  my  dread  mistress, 
So  sovereignly  being  honourable. 
I  have  lov'd  thee,  — 

Leon.  Make  that "  thy  question,  and  go  rot ! 


t3 


Rn$h  \%  hn$iy. 


M  Evidently  referring  to  Hennione*s  disloyalty. 
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Dost  think  I  am  so  muddj,  so  unsettled, 

To  appoint  myself  in  this  relation  t  sullj 

The  puritj  and  whiteness  of  mj  sheets, 

(Which  to  preserve,  is  sleep ;  which  being  spotted. 

Is  goads,  thorns,  nettles,  tails  of  wasps,) 

Give  scandal  to  the  blood  o'  the  prince  my  son, 

(Who  I  do  think -is  mine,  and  love  as  mine,) 

Without  ripe  moving  to't  ?     Would  I  do  this  t 

Could  man  so  blench  t  ** 

(Jam,  I  must  believe  jou,  sir : 

I  do ;  and  will  fetch  off  Bohemia  for't ; 
Provided  that  when  he's  remov'd  jour  highness 
Will  take  again  your  queen,  as  yours  at  Brst, 
Even  for  your  son's  sake ;  and  thereby  for  seahng 
The  injury  of  tongues  in  courts  and  kingdoms 
Known  and  allied  to  yours. 

Leon.  Thou  dost  advise  me 

Even  so  as  I  mine  own  course  have  set  dowr 
I'll  give  no  blemish  to  her  honour,  none. 

Cam,  My  lord. 
Go  then ;  and  with  a  countenance  as  clear 
As  friendship  wears  at  feasts,  keep  with  Bohemia, 
And  with  your  queen :  I  am  his  cup-bearer ; 
If  from  me  he  have  wholesome  beverage. 
Account  me  not  your  servant. 

Leon,  This  is  all : 

Do't,  and  thou  hast  the  one  half  of  my  heart ; 
Do't  not,  thou  split'st  thine  own. 

Cam,  ril  do't,  my  lord. 

Leon,  I  will  seem  friendly,  as  thou  hast  ndvis'd 
me.  [Erit, 

Cam.  O,  miserable  lady !  —  But,  for  me. 
What  case  stand  I  in  ?  I  must  be  the  poisoner 

**  To  blench  is  to  start  off,  to  shrink,     Leontes  means,  cooM 
iny  man  so  start  or  0y  off  from  propriety  of  behaviour  T 
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Of  good  Polizenes ;  and  my  ground  to  do*t 
Is  the  obedience  to  a  master ;  one, 
Who,  in  rebellion  with  himself,  will  have 
All  that  are  his  so  too.  —  To  do  this  deed. 
Promotion  follows :     If  I  could  find  example 
Of  thousands  that  had  struck  anointed  kings, 
And  flourished  aAer,  Vd  not  do't ;  but  since 
Nor  brass,  nor  stone,  nor  parchment,  bears  not  one, 
Let  villainj  itself  forswear't.     I  must 
Forsake  the  court :  to  do't,  or  no,  is  certain 
To  me  a  break-neck.     Happj  star  reign  now  * 
Here  comes  Bohemia. 

Enter  P(M«ix£NES. 

PoL  This  is  strange !  methinks, 

My  favour  here  begins  to  warp.     Not  speak  t  — 
Good-daj,  Camillo. 

Cam*  Hail,  most  rojal  sir ! 

PoL  What  is  the  news  i'the  court  ? 

Cam.  None  rare,  my  lord. 

PoL  The  king  hath  on  him  such  a  countenance, 
As  he  had  lost  some  province,  and  a  region 
Lov'd  as  he  loves  himself:  even  now  I  met  him 
With  customary  compliment ;  when  he. 
Wafting  his  eyes  to  the  contrary,  and  falling 
A  lip  of  much  contempt,  speeds  from  me ;  and 
So  leaves  me  to  consider  what  is  breeding. 
That  changes  thus  his  manners. 

Cam.  1  dare  not  know,  my  lord. 

PoL  How  !  dare  not  t  do  not !     Do  you  know, 
and  dure  not 
Be  intelligent  to  me  I     ^Tis  thereabouts^ 
For,  to  yourself,  what  you  do  know,  you  must ; 
And  cannot  say  you  dare  not.     Good  Camillo, 
Your  chang'd  complexions  are  to  me  a  mirror. 
Which  shows  me  mine  chang'd  too ;  for  I  must  be 
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A  iMuty  in  this  alteration,  finding 
Myself  thus  alter'd  with't. 

Ccun.  There  is  a  sickness 

Which  puts  some  of  us  in  distemper ;  but 
I  cannot  name  the  disease ;  and  it  is  caught 
Of  you  that  yet  are  well. 

PoL  How !  caught  of  me  t 

Make  me  not  sighted  like  the  basilisk :  . 
I  have  lookM  on  thousands,  who  have  8|>ed  the  better 
By  my  regard,  but  kill'd  none  so.     Camillo,  — 
As  you  arc  certainly  a  gentleman ;  thereto 
Clerk-like,  expertenc*d,  which  no  less  adorns 
Our  gentry  than  our  parents*  noble  names. 
In  whose  success  we  are  gentle,*^  —  I  beseech  you, 
If  you  know,  aught  which  does  behove  my  knowledge 
Thereof  to  be  informed,  imprison  it  not 
In  ignorant  concealment. 

Canu  I  may  not  answei.  ^ 

PoL  A  sickness  caught  of  me,  and  yet  I  well ! 
I  must  be  answer'd.  —  Dost  thou  hear,  Camillo, 
I  conjure  thee,  by  all  the  parts  of  man 
Which  honour  does  acknowledge, — whereof  the  least 
Is.  not  this  suit  of  mine,  —  that  thou  declare 
What  incideiicy  thou  dost  guess  of  harm 
Is  creeping  toward  me ;  how  far  off,  how  near ; 
Which  way  to  be  prevented,  if  to  be ; 
If  notf  how  best  to  bear  it. 

Cam.  Sir,  I  will  tell  you. 

Since  1  am  charg*d  in  honour,  and  by  him 
That  I  think  honourable :  therefore,  mark  my  counsel* 
Which  must  be  even  as  swiAly  follow'd,  as 
I  mean  to  utter  it,  or  both  yourself  and  me 
Cry  "  lost,"  and  so  good-night. 

Pol,  On,  good  Camillo 

**  Suece*9f  for  suceession      Gentle f  well  born,  wa»  opposed  to 
nwtpie 
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Cam.  I  ara  appointed  him  to  murder  you. 

PoL  By  wliom,  Camillo  ? 

Cam.  By  the  king. 

Pol  For  what  I 

Ckan*  He  thinks,  nay»  with  all  confidence  he  sweam, 
As  he  had  secn't,  or  been  an  instrument 
To  vice  *•  you  to't,  —  that  you  have  touched  his  queen 
Forbiddenly. 

PoL  O  !  then  my  best  blood  turn 

To  an  infected  jelly,  and  my  name 
Be  yok'd  with  his  that  did  betray  the  Best !  '^ 
Turn  then  my  freshest  reputation  to 
A  savour  that  may  strike  the  dullest  nostril 
Where  I  arrive ;  and  my  approach  be  shunnM* 
Nay,  hated  too,  worse  than  the  greatest  infection 
That  e'er  was  heard,  or  read  ! 

Cam,  Swear  this  thought  over 

By  each  particular  star  in  heaven,  and 
Wy  all  their  influences,  you  may  as  well 
Forbid  the  sea  for  to  obey  tlie  moon. 
As  or  by  oath  remove,  or  counsel  shake, 
The  fabric  of  his  folly ;  whose  foundation 
Is  piFd  upon  his  faith,  and  will  continue 
The  standing  of  his  body. 

PoL  How  should  this  grow  f 

Cam,  I  know  not ;  but  1  am  sure  'tis  safer  to 
Avoid  what's  grown,  than  question  how  'tis  born. 
If  therefore  you  dare  trust  my  honesty, — 
That  lies  enclosed  in  this  trunk,  which  you 
Shall  bear  along  impawn'd,  —  away  to->night. 
Your  followers  1  will  whisper  to  the  business ; 

^  Th^i  is,  to  screw  or  move  y  lu  to  it.  A  rict  in  Shakespeare  u 
lime  meant  any  kind  of  winding  screw. 

*^  That  is,  Judas.  A  clause  in  the  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cated persons  was :  **  let  them  have  part  with  Judas  that  betrayed 
Christ." 
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And  will,  by  twos  and  threes,  at  several  posternst 
Clear  them  o'the  city :     For  myself.  Til  put 
My  fortunes  to  your  service,  wliich  are  here 
By  tlys  discovery  lost.     Be  not  uncertain ; 
For,  by  the  honour  of  my  parents,  1 
Have  utter'd  truth ;  which  if  you  seek  to  prove* 
(  dare  not  stand  by ;  nor  shall  you  be  safer 
Than  one  condemned  by  the  king's  own  mouth, 
Thereon  his  execution  sworn. 

Pol  I  do  believe  thee  t 

(  saw  his  heart  in's  face.     Give  me  thy  hand ; 
Be  pilot  to  me,  and  thy  places  shall 
Still  neighbour  mine.     My  ships  are  ready,  and 
My  people  did  expect  my  hence  departure 
Two  days  ago.  —  This  jealousy 
Is  for  a  precious  creature :  as  she's  rare, 
Must  it  be  great ;  and,  as  his  person's  mighty, 
Must  it  be  violent ;  and  as  he  does  conceive 
He  is  dishonour'd  by  a  man  which  ever 
Profess'd  to  him,  why,  his  revenges  must 
In  that  be  made  more  bitter.     Fear  o'ershades  me : 
Good  expedition  be  my  friend,  and  comfort 
The  gracious  queen,  part  of  his  theme,  but  nothing 
Of  his  ill-ta'en  suspicion  ! "     Come,  Cumillo ; 
I  will  respect  thed  as  a  father,  if 
Thou  bear'st  my  Ufe  off  hence:     Let  us  avoid. 

Com.  ft  is  in  mine  authority  to  command 

The  keys  of  all  the  posterns :  Please  your  highness 

To  take  the  urgent  hour :  come,  sir ;  away. 

[Exeunt, 

"  An  obscure  and  difficult  passage,  whereof  various  conjec- 
tural emendations  have  been  proposed.  It  is  quite  probable  that 
a  line  slipped  out  in  the  printing.  As  it  stands,  the  best  we  can 
do  with  it  is,  — May  a  speedy  departure  be  my  friend,  and  bring 
comfort  to  the  queen,  who  is  part  of  the  theme  whereon  the  king 
dwells,  myself  being  the  other  part ;  but  who  has  really  done 
nothing  to  justify  his  ill-taken  suspicion.  n 
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ACT   II. 

SCENE  I.     The  same. 

Enter  Hermione,  MAMiLLros,  and  LnrUes. 

Her.  Take  the  boy  to  you :  he  so  troubles  me, 
*Ti8  past  enduring. 

1  Lady.  Come,  my  gracious  lord, 

Shall  I  be  your  playfellow  ? 

Mam.  No,  I'll  none  of  you. 

1  Lady.  Why,  my  sweet  lord  ? 

Mam.  You'll  kiss  me  hard,  and  speak  to  me  as  if 
I  were  a  baby  still.  —  f  love  you  better. 

2  Lady.  And  why  so,  my  lord  ? 

Mam.  Not  for  because 

Your  brows  are  blacker ;  yet  black  brows,  they  say, 
Become  some  women  best,  so  that  there  be  not 
Too  much  hair  there,  but  in  a  semicircle, 
Or  half-moon  made  with  a  pen. 

2  Lady.  Who  taughi  this  ! 

Mam.  I  leurn'd  it  out  of  women's  faces.  —  Pray 
now. 
What  colour  are  your  eyebrows  ? 

1  Lady.  Blue,  my  lord. 
Mam,  Nay,  that's  a  mock :  I  have  seen  a  lady'i 

nose 
That  has  been  blue,  but  not  her  eyebrows. 

2  Lady.  Hark  ye  : 
The  queen,  your  mother,  rounds  apace :  wc  shall 
Present  our  services  to  a  fine  new  prince. 

One  of  these  days ;  and  then  you'd  wanton  with  us. 
If  we  would  have  you. 
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1  Lady.  She  is  spread  of  late 

Into  a  goodly  bulk  :     Good  time  encoanter  ber ! 

Htt.  What  wisdom  stirs  amongst  you  1     Come, 
sir,  now 
I  am  for  you  again :     Pray  you,  fit  by  us, 
And  teirs  a  tale. 

Mam,  Merry,  or  sad,  shall't  be  t 

Her,  As  merry  as  you  will. 

Mam,  A  sad  tale's  best  for  winter : 

(  have  one  of  sprites  and  goblins. 

Her,  Let's  ha?e  that,  good  sir. 

Come  on,  sit  down :  —  Come  on,  and  do  your  best 
To  fright  me  with  your  sprites :  you're  powerful  at  it 

Mam,  There  was  a  man, — 

Her,  Nay,  come,  sit  down  ;  then  on. 

Mam,  —  Dwelt  by  a  church-yard.  —  I  will  tell  it 
softly ; 
Yond'  crickets  shall  not  hear  it. 

Her,  Come  on,  then, 

And  give't  me  in  mine  ear. 

I^nter  Leontes,  Antioonus,  Lorcb,  and  Others. 

Leon,  Was  he  met  there  ?    his  train  ?    Caraillo 
with  him  ? 

1  Lord,  Behind  the  tufl  of  pines  I  met  them ;  never 
Saw  I  men  scour  so  on  their  way:  I  ey'd  them 
Even  to  their  ships. 

Leon.  How  bless'd  am  I 

In  my  just  censure  !  *  in  my  true  opinion  !  — 
AlsM^k,  for  lesser  knowledge  !  *     How  accurs'd, 
In  being  so  blest! — There  may  be  in  the  cup 
A  spider '  steep'd,  and  one  may  drink,  depart, 

^  That  is,  judgment. 

•  That  is,  O  that  my  knowledge  were  less  • 

'  Spiders  were  esteemed  poisonous  in  our  author's  Une 
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And  yet  partake  no  venom,  for  his  knowled|(e 
Is  not  infected ;  but  if  one  present 
The  abhorr'd  ingredient  to  his  eje,  make  known 
How  he  hath  drunk,  he  cracks  his  gorge,  his  sides, 
With  violent  hefW^  —  I  have  drunk,  and  seen  the 

spider. 
Camillo  was  his  help  in  this,  his  pander :  — 
There  is  a  plot  against  my  life,  my  crown ; 
Airs  true  that  is  mistrusted :  —  that  false  villaiiu 
Whom  I  employed,  was  pre-employ'd  by  him  • 
He  has  discovered  my  design,  and  I 
Remain  a  pinchM  thing ;  *  yea,  a  very  trick 
For  them  to  play  at  will.  —  How  came  the  postemt 
So  easily  open  ? 

1  LarcL  By  his  great  authority ; 

Which  often  hath  no  less  prevailed  than  so, 
On  your  command. 

Leon,  I  know't  too  well.  — 

Give  me  the  boy  :  I  am  glad  you  did  not  nurse  him : 
Though  he  does  bear  some  signs  of  me,  yet  you 
Have  too  much  blood  in  him. 

Her,  What  is  this  ?  sport  t 

Leon,  Bear  tlie  boy  hence ;  he  shall  not  come 
about  her: 
Away  with  him; — and  let  her  sport  herself 
With  that  she's  big  with ;  for  'tis  Polixenes 
Has  made  thee  swell  thus. 

Her,  But  Td  say  he  had  not, 

And,  I'll  be  sworn,  you  would  believe  my  saying, 
Howe'er  you  lean  to  the  nayward. 

*  He/tSf  heaving^,  things  which  are  heaved  up. 

*  That  is.  a  thing  pinchtd  out  of  clouts,  a  puppet  for  then  to 
move  and  actuate  as  they  please.     This  interpretation  it 
tmauced  by  a  passage  in  The  City  Match,  by  Jasper  Maiae  t 

**  Pinch' d  napkins,  captain,  and  laid 
Like  fishes,  fowls,  or  faces." 
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Leon.  Yoa,  mj  lords, 

Look  on  her,  mark  her  well ;  be  but  about 
To  saj  «« she  is  a  goodly  ladj,"  and 
The  justice  of  jour  hearts  will  thereto  add, 
«« Tis  pitj  she's  not  honest,  honourable :  " 
Praise  her  but  for  this  her  without-door  form, 
(Which,  on  my  faith,  deserves  high   speech,)  and 

straight 
The  shrug,  the  hum,  or  ha,  (these  petty  brands 
That  calumny  doth  use,  —  O,  1  am  out ! 
That  mercy  does,  for  calumny  will  sear  * 
Virtue  itself;)  —  these  shrugs,  these  hums,  and  ha's. 
When  you  have  said  she's  goodly,  come  between, 
Ere  you  can  say  she's  honest :     But  be't  known. 
From  liim  that  has  most  cause  to  grieve  it  should  be. 
She's  an  adulteress. 

Her.  Should  a  villain  say  so, 

The  most  replenished  yillain  in  the  world, 
He  were  as  much  more  villain  :  you,  my  lord* 
Do  but  mistake. 

Lean,  You  have  mistook,  my  lady* 

Polixenes  for  Leontes.     O,  thou  thing ! 
Which  I'll  not  call  a  creature  of  thy  place, 
Lest  barbarism,  making  me  the  precedent. 
Should  a  like  language  use  to  all  degrees. 
And  mannerly  distinguishment  leave  out 
Betwixt  the  prince  and  beggar !  —  I  have  said* 
She's  an  adulteress ;  I  have  said  with  whom : 
^lore,  she's  a  traitor !  and  Camillo  is 
k.  federary  ^  with  her ;  and  one  that  knows, 
What  she  should  shame  to  know  herself. 
But '  with  her  most  vile  principal,  that  she's 

*  That  is,  will  brand  it. 

'  This  word,  which  is  probably  of  the  Poeft  own  iovention,  i« 
asetl  for  canfedercUe^  accomplice. 

•  Odo  that  knows  what  she  shoald  be  ashamM  to  know  herself 
•ven  if  the  knowledjc^  of  it  were  shared  hut  with  her  paramniir 
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A  bed-6weryer,  even  as  bad  as  those 

That  vulgars  give  bold'st  titles;  aj,  and  privy 

To  this  their  late  escape. 

Her,  No,  by  my  life, 

Privy  to  none  of  this.     How  will  tliis  grieve  you. 
When  you  shall  come  to  clearer  knowledge,  that 
You  thus  have  published  me !     Gentle  my  lord, 
Ifou  scarce,  can  right  me  throughly  then,  to  say 
fou  did  mistake. 

Leon,  No ;  if  I  mistake 

In  those  foundations  which  I  build  upon, 
The  centre  is  not  big  enough  to  bear 
A  school-boy's  top.*  —  Away  with  lier  to  prisoa ! 
He  who  shall  speak  for  her  is  afar  off  guilty. 
But  that  he  speaks.*^ 

Her,  There's  some  ill  planet  reigns. 

I  must  be  patient,  till  the  heavens  look 
With  an  aspect  more  favourable.  —  Good  my  lords, 
I  am  not  prone  to  weeping,  as  our  sex 
Commonly  are ;  the  want  of  which  vain  dew, 
Perchance,  shall  dry  your  pities :  but  I  have 
That  honourable  grief  lodg'd  here,  which  burns 
Worse  tlian  tears  drown.     Beseech  you  all,  my  lords. 
With  thoughts  so  qualified  as  your  charities 
Shall  best  instruct  you,  measure  me ;  —  and  to 
The  king's  will  be  perform'd ! 

Leon,  [To  the  Guards.]  Shall  I  be  heard? 

Her,  Who  is't  that   goes  with  me  1  —  'Beseech 
your  highness, 
My  women  may  be  with  me ;  for,  you  see, 
My  plight  requires  it.     Do  not  weep,  good  fools  ^ 
There  is  no  cause :  when  you  shall  know  your  mis- 
tress 

*  That  is,  no  fpuudation  ean  be  trusted. 
'V  He  who  nhall  speak  for  her  is  remotely  gnilij  b  nerely 
ipeakinf 
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Has  deserved  prisoo,  then  aboaod  in  tears* 

As  f  come  out :  this  action,  I  now  go  on. 

Is  for  ray  better  grace.  —  Adieu,  my  lord : 

I  never  wish'd  to  see  you  sorry  ;  now, 

I  trust,  I  shall.  —  My  women,  come  ;  you  have  leave. 

Lean.  Go,  do  our  bidding :  hence  ! 

[Examt  Herm.  and  Ladia, 

1  LarcL  'Beseech  your  highness,  call  the  queen 
again. 

Ant.  Be  certain  what  you  do,  sir,  lest  your  justice 
Prove  violence  ;  in  the  which  three  great  ones  suffer, 
Yourself,  your  queen,  your  son. 

1  Lord,  Ff)r  her,  my  lord, 

I  dare  my  life  lay  down,  and  will  do*t,  sir, 
Please  you  t'  accept  it,  that  the  queen  is  spotless 
Pthe  eyes  of  Heaven,  and  to  you  :  I  mean. 
In  this  wliich  you  accuse  her. 

Ant.  If  it  prove 

She's  otherwise,  I'll  keep  my  stables*'  where 
I  lodge  my  wife ;  I'll  go  in  couples  with  her ; 
Than  when  I  feel  and  see  her,  no  further  trust  her ; 
For  every  inch  of  woman  in  the  world. 
Ay,  every  dram  of  woman's  flesh,  is  false. 
If  she  be. 

Leon.        Hold  your  peaces  ! 

1  Lord.  Good  my  lord, — 

Ant.  It  is  for  you  we  speak,  not  for  ourselves. 
You  are  abus'd,  and  by  some  putter-on. 
That  will  be  damn'd  for't ;  'would  I  knew  the  villain, 
I  would  land-damn'*  him.     Be  she  honour-flaw'd,  — 

**  Much  has  been  said  about  this  passaf^e  ;  it  may  be  cxplainc*! 
thus :  if  she  prove  false,  HI  make  my  stables  or  keaoel  of  my 
wife*t  chamber ;  Til  go  in  couples  with  her  like  a  dog,  and  never 
leave  her  for  a  moment ;  trust  her  no  further  than  I  can  feel  and 
see  her. 

*•  Of  this  word  a  satisfactory  explanation  does  not  seem  likely 
to  he  foilhroming.     Johnson  says.—"  Land-damn  is  probably  one 
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I  have  three  daughters ;  the  eldest  is  eleven ; 
The  second,  and  the  third,  nine,  and  some  five : 
If  this  prove  true,  they'll  pay  for't :  hy  mine  honoiJur» 
I'll  geld  them  all ;  fourteen  they  shall  not  see, 
To  bring  false  generations:  they  are  coheirs; 
And  I  had  rather  glib  '*  myself,  than  they 
Should  not  produce  fair  issue. 

Leon,  Cease  i  no  more. 

Vou  smell  this  business  with  a  sense  as  cold 
As  is  a  dead  man's  nose ;  but  I  do  see't,  and  feePtf 
As  you  feel  doing  thus,  and  see  withal 
The  instruments  that  feel.'* 

Ant,  If  it  be  so. 

We  need  no  grave  to  bury  honesty: 
There's  not  a  grain  of  it  the  face  to  sweeten 
Of  the  whole  dungy  earth. 

Leon.  What !  lack  I  credit  t 

1  Lord*  I  had  rather  you  did  lack,  than  I,  my  lord, 
Upon  this  ground ;  and  more  it  would  content  me 
To  have  her  honour  true,  than  your  suspicion ; 
Be  blam'd  for't  how  you  might. 

Leon,  Why,  what  need  we 

Commune  with  you  of  this,  but  rather  follow 
Our  forceful  instigation  ?     Our  prerogative 
Calls  not  your  counsels,  but  our  natural  goodness 
Imparts  this  ;  which  —  if  you  (or  stupefied. 
Or  seeming  so  in  skill)  cannot,  or  will  not, 

of  those  wordi  which  caprice  brought  into  fashion,  and  which,  after 
a  short  time,  reason  and  grammar  drove  irrecoverably  away.  It 
perhaps  meant  no  more  than  —  T  will  rid  the  country  of  him , 
condemn  him  to  quit  the  land."  Warner,  a  contemporary  poet, 
has, — "  country  louts  land-hircb  ilicir  lords,''  —  which  lends  some 
support  to  Johnson's  view.  H. 

"  That  is,  castrate. 

**  I  see  and  feel  my  di*gracty  as  you,  Antigonus,  now  feel  my 
doing  this  to  you,  and  as  you  novo  $ee  the  instruments  that  feel, 
that  is,  my  Jingers.  Leoutes  most  here  be  topposed  to  touch  or 
lay  bold  of  Antigonus. 
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Relish  a  truth  like  us,  inform  yourselves 
We  need  no  more  of  your  advice ;  the  matter* 
The  loss,  the  gaiti,  the  ordering  on't,  is  all 
Properly  ours. 

Ant,  And  I  wish,  my  liege, 

You  had  only  in  your  silent  judgment  tried  it, 
Without  more  overture. 

Leon.  How  could  that  be  t 

Either  thou  art  most  ignorant  by  age, 
Or  thou  wert  born  a  fool.     Camillo's  flight, 
Added  to  their  familiarity, 
(Which  was  as  gross  as  ever  touch'd  conjecture. 
That  lack'd  sight  only,  nought  for  approbation 
But  only  seeing,**  all  other  circumstances 
Made  up  to  the  deed,)  doth  push  on  this  proceeding : 
Yet,  for  a  greater  confirmation, 
(For  in  an  act  of  this  importance  'twere 
Most  piteous  to  be  wild,)  I  have  despatch'd  in  post, 
To  sacred  Delphos,  to  Apollo's  temple, 
Cleomenes  and  Dion,  whom  you  know 
Of  stuff 'd  sufficiency.**     Now,  from  the  oracle 
They  will  bring  all ;  whose  spiritual  counsel  had 
Shall  stop,  or  spur  me.     Have  I  done  well  ? 

1  Lord,  Well  done,  my  lord. 

Leon.  Though  I  am  satisfied,  and  need  no  more 
Than  what  I  know,  yet  shall  the  oracle 
Give,  rest  to  the  minds  of  others ;  *^  such  as  he, 

^  That  wanted  nothing  of  proof  bat  to  be  seen.  h. 

"  That  is,  of  abilities  more  than  sufficient. 

*7  l*his  is  in  admirable  keeping  with  the  passion  that  engronet 
Leontes :  he  will  not  suffer  the  truth  of  the  charge  to  stand  in 
issne.  Accordingly  he  rejects  the  answer  as  soon  as  he  finds  it 
clashing  with  his  opinion :  if  the  god  confirm  what  he  already 
thinks,  then  his  authority  is  unquestionable ;  if  not,  then  he  is  no 
god.  In  like  manner  there  are  men  in  our  day,  as  perhaps  there 
have  been  b  cU  days,  who  will  never  recognize  Crod  as  speaking 
save  when  His  voice  sounds  to  the  tune  of  their  own  minds  j  and 
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WhoBc  ignorant  credulitj  inll  not 

Come  op  to  the  truth.     So  have  we  thought  it  goo4% 

From  our  free  person  she  should  be  confin'dt 

Lest  that  the  treacherj  of  the  two  fled  hejnet 

Be  left  her  to  perform.     Come,  follow  us : 

We  are  to  speak  in  public ;  for  this  business 

Will  raise  us  all. 

Ani.  [Asidt.]  To  laughter,  as  I  take  it, 
If  the  good  truth  were  known.  [Exeimi 


SCENE  II.     The  same. 
The  outer  Room  of  a  Prison. 

Enter  Paulina  and  Attendants. 

Paul  The  keeper  of  the  prison,  —  call  to  him : 

[EtcU  an  Attendant 
Let  him  liave  knowledge  who  I  am.  — Good  lodj ! 
No  court  in  Europe  is  too  good  for  thee. 
What  dost  thou  then  in  prison  ?  —  Now,  good  sir, 

Re-enter  Attendant^  with  the  Jailer. 

You  know  me,  do  jou  not  t 

Jail  For  a  worthj  lady 

And  one  whom  much  I  honour. 

PamL  Praj  jou*  than. 

Conduct  me  to  the  queen. 

JaiL  I  may  not,  madam ;  to  the  contrary 
I  have  express  commandment. 

Paul  Here's  ado, 

To  lock  up  honesty  and  honour  from 
The  access  of  gentle  visitors !  —  Is  it  lawful, 

who,  accordingly ,  <o  ate  the  Scriptores  m,  in  effect,  to  arm  tlMir 
own  wilh  Aud  opinioot  with  dirine  ambority.  Is  not  jealoaij  a 
species  of  fimaticisin  t  a 
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Praj  joa,  to  see  her  women  ?  onj  of  then  t 
Emilia  t 

Jait  So  please  jou,  madam,  to  pat 
Apart  these  joor  attendants,  I  shall  hriag 
Groilia  forth* 

PauL  I  praj  now,  call  her. 

Withdraw  jourselves.  [JSuaoil  AtUmdtmi$. 

Jail  And,  madam, 

I  must  be  present  at  jour  conference. 

Paul  Well,  be*t  so,  pr'jthee.  [Exit  JaOer. 

Here's  such  ado  to  make  no  stain  a  stain. 
As  passes  colouring. 

R&-€iUer  Jailer,  with  Emilia. 

Dear  gentlewoman. 
How  fares  our  gracious  ladj  ? 

Emil  As  well  as  one  so  great,  and  so  forlorn, 
May  hold  together :     On  her  frights  and  grieft 
(Which  never  tender  ladj  hath  borne  greater,) 
She  is,  something  before  her  time,  deliver'd. 

PauL  A  boj  t 

Emil  A  daughter ;  and  a  goodlj  babe, 

Lusty,  and  like  to  live :  the  queen  receives 
Much  comfort  in't ;  says,  ••  My  poor  prisoner, 
I  am  innocent  as  you." 

Paul  I  dare  be  sworn  :  — 

These  dangerous,  unsafe  lunes  *  i'the  king,  beshrew 

them ! 
He  must  be  told  onH,  and  he  shall :  the  office 
Becomes  a  woman  best ;  111  take't  upon  me : 
If  I  prove  honey-mouth'd,  let  my  tongue  blister. 
And  never  to  my  red-look'd  anger  be 
The  trumpet  any  more.  —  Pray  you,  Emilia, 

*  This  ipord  has  not  been  foand  in  any  other  English  wHter : 
hot  it  is  used  in  oM  French  for  Jirmy,  latnaeyf  folly. 
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Commend  my  best  obedience  to  the  queen : 
If  she  dares  trust  me  with  her  little  babe, 
ni  show*t  the  king,  and  undertake  to  be 
Her  advocate  to  the  loud'st :     We  do  not  know 
How  he  may  soften  at  the  sight  o'tlie  child ; 
The  silence  often  of  pure  innocence 
Persuades,  when  speaking  fails. 

EnUL  Most  worthy  madam« 

Your  honour,  and  your  goodness,  is  so  evident, 
That  your  free  undertaking  cannot  miss 
A  thriving  issue :  there  is  no  lady  living, 
So  meet  for  this  great  errand.     Please  your  ladyship 
To  visit  the  next  room,  Til  presently 
Acquaint  the  queen  of  your  most  noble  offer; 
Who,  but  to-day,  hammer'd  of  this  design. 
But  durst  not  tempt  a  minister  of  honour. 
Lest  she  should  be  denied. 

Paul  Tell  her,  Emilia, 

ni  use  that  tongue  I  have :  if  wit  flow  from  it. 
As  boldness  from  my  bosom,  let  it  not  be  doubted 
[  shall  do  good. 

ElmiL  Now,  be  you  blest  for  it ! 

I'll  to  the  queen.    Please  you ,  come  somethi ng  nearer 

JaiL  Madam,  if 't  please  the  queen  to  send  the 
babe, 
I  know  not  what  I  shall  incur  to  pass  it. 
Having  no  warrant. 

Paul  You  need  not  fear  it,  sir: 

The  child  was  prisoner  to  the  womb,  and  is, 
By  law  and  process  of  great  nature,  thence 
Freed  and  enfranchis'd ;  not  a  party  to 
The  anger  of  the  king,  nor  guilty  of, 
If  any  be,  the  trespass  of  the  queen. 

JcdL  I  do  believe  it. 

Paul  Do  not  you  fear :  upon  mine  honoufy  1 
Will  stand  betwixt  you  and  danger.  [Exevnt 
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SCEIVE    in.     The  same. 
A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Leontes,  Antigonus,  Lords^  and  other 
Attendants. 

Lean*   Nor  night,  nor  daj,  do  rest.     It  is   but 
weakness 
To  bear  the  matter  thus,  mere  weakness.     If 
The  cause  were  not  in  being,  part  o'the  cause. 
She,  the  adulteress ;  —  for  the  harlot  king 
Is  quite  beyond  mine  arm,  out  of  the  blank 
And  level  of  my  brain,  plot-proof;  but  she 
I  can  hook  to  me  ;  —  saj,  thai  she  were  gone. 
Given  to  the  fire,  a  moietj  of  my  rest 
Might  come  to  me  again.  —  Who's  there  t 

1  Atten.  [Advancing,]  My  lord ! 

Ijeon.  How  does  the  boj  ? 

1  Atten,  He  took  good  rest  to-night* 

*Tis  hop'd  his  sickness  is  discharg'd. 

Leon.  To  see  his  nobleness ! 
Conceiving  the  dishonour  of  his  mother. 
He  straight  declin'd,  dnH>p'd,  took  it  deeply ; 
Fastened  and  fix'd  the  shame  onH  in  himself; 
Threw  off  his  spirit,  his  appetite,  his  sleep. 
And  downright  languish'd.  —  Leave  me  solely :  *  — 

go, 
See  how  he   fares.   [Exit  Attend.]  —  Fie,  fie !   no 
thought  of  him  :  *  — 

•  That  IS,  leave  me  alone, 

*  Him  of  coarse  refers  lo  Polixenes.  The  Poel's  art  is  wiseljf 
apparent  io  representtog  Leontes's  mind  as  all  disordered  by 
jealousy  into  jerks  and  spasms.  Mr.  Collier  informs  as  that 
Coleridge,  in  his  lectures  in  1816,  **  called  this  an  admirable  in- 
stance, of  propriety  in  soliloqoy,  where  the  uiiud  leaps  irom  cue 
object  to  another,  without  any  apparent  interval'*  v. 
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The  verj  thfiught  of  my  revenges  that  way 
Recoil  upon  in^ :  in  himself  too  mightj ; 
And  in  his  parties,  his  alliance ;  —  let  him  be, 
Until  a  time  maj  serve :  for  present  vengeance, 
Take  it  on  her.     Caniillo  and  PoUxenes 
Laugh  at  me ;  make  their  pastime  at  my  sorrow 
Thej  should  not  laugh,  if  I  could  reach  them ;  nur 
Shall  she,  within  my  power. 

Enter  Paulina,  «nih  a  Child. 

1  Lord,  You  must  not  enter. 

Paul  Naj,  rather,  good  raj  lords,  be  second  to 
me: 
Fear  jou  his  tyrannous  passion  more,  alas ! 
Than  the  queen's  life  t  a  gracious  innocent  soul. 
More  free '  than  he  is  jealous. 

Ant,  That's  enough. 

I   Atten.    Madam,   he   hath   not  slept  to-night; 
commanded 
None  should  come  at  him. 

Paul,  Not  so  hot,  good  sir : 

f  come  to  bring  him  sleep.     ^Tis  such  as  you,  — 
That  creep  like  shadows  by  him,  and  do  sigh 
At  each  his  needless  heavings,  —  such  as  you 
Nourish  the  cause  of  his  awaking :  I 
Do  come  with  words  as  medicinal  as  true. 
Honest  as  either,  to  purge  him  of  that  humour. 
That  presses  him  from  sleep. 

Jieon,  What  noise  there,  ho  I 

Paul  No  noise,  my  lord ;  but  needful  conference 
About  some  gossips  for  your  highness. 

Leon,  How  t  — 

'  Id  old  language /rr«  oAen  occurs  io  the  tente  of  chaste,  purt 
TInii  ta  Measure  for  Measure,  Act  i.  sc.  2:  «  Whether  thou  iri 
tir%  or  frtty    See,  also,  TwelfUi  Night,  Act  ii.  sc.  4,  note  3 
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Away  with  that  audacious  ladj :  Ajiti^oiius« 

I  charg'd  thee,  that  ehe  should  not  come  about  loe ; 

I  knew  slie  would. 

Ant.  I  told  her  so,  tnj  lord, 

On  your  di^pleasurc^'s  peril,  and  on  miBe, 
She  should  not  vis*^  you. 

Leon.  What !  canst  not  rule  her  ! 

PauL  From  aU  dishonesty  lie  can :  in  this, 
(Unless  he  take  the  course  that  you  have  done. 
Commit  me  for  committing  honour,)  trust  it. 
He  shall  not  rule  me. 

Ant.  Lo  you  now,  you  hear ! 

MThen  she  will  take  the  rein,  I  let  her  run ; 
But  sheMl  not  stumble. 

PauL  Good  my  liege,  I  comet  • 

And,  I  beseech  you,  hear  me,  who  profess 
Myself  your  loyal  servant,  your  physician. 
Your  most  obedient  counsellor ;  yet  that  dares 
Less  appear  so  in  comforting  your  evils,^ 
Than  such  as  most  seem  yours ;  —  I  say,  I  come 
From  your  good  queen. 

Leon.  Good  queen ! 

PauL  Good  queen,  my  lord,  good  queen :  I  say, 
good  queen. 
And  would  by  combat  make  her  good,  so  were  I 
A  man,  the  worst  *  about  you. 

Ijeim,  •Force  her  hence. 

PtmL  Let  him  that  makes  but  trifles  of  his  eye» 
First  luuid  me :  On  my  own  accord  111  off, 
But  first  ril  do  my  errand.  —  The  good  queen, 
For  she  is  good,  hath  brought  you  forth  a  daughter : 
Here  *tis ;  commends  it  to  your  blessing. 

[Laying  dam  the  Child. 

*  To  comfori^  in  old  lan^age,  is  to  aidf  to  enecmrmge.     EviU 
here  mean  wicked  coHr$e$. 

*  That  in,  tb«  voeakett,  or  UoMt  wtniiJte. 
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Leon.  Outl 

A  mankind  witcb ! '     Hence  with  her,  out  o*door : 
A  most  tntelligencing  bawd ! 

PauL  Not  80 : 

I  am  as  ignorant  in  that,  as  jou 
In  so  entitling  me,  and  no  less  honest 
Than  jou  are  mad ;  which  is  enough,  I'll  warrant* 
As  this  world  goes,  to  pass  for  honest. 

Lean.  Traitors ! 

Will  you  not  push  her  out  ?  Give  her  the  bastard :  — 
[To  ANTia]   Thou  dotard,  thou  art  womau-tir'd/ 

unroosted 
By  thy  dame  Partlet  here  :  —  Take  up  the  bastard : 
Take't  up,  I  say ;  give't  to  thy  crone.' 

Paul  Forever 

Utivenerable  be  thy  hands,  if  thou 
Tak'st  up  the  princess  by  that  forced  baseness 
Which  he  has  put  upon't ! 

Leon.  He  dreads  his  wife. 

PauL  So  I  would  you  did ;  then,  'twere  past  all 
doubt, 
Ifou'd  call  your  children  yours. 

Leon.  A  nest  of  traitors  I 

Ant.  I  am  none,  by  thb  good  light 

PauL  Nor  I ;  nor  any. 

But  one,  that's  here,  and  that's  himself;  for  he 
The  sacred  honour  of  himself,  his  queen's, 
His  hopeAil  son's,  his  babe's,  betrays  to  slander. 
Whose  sting  is  sharper  than  the  sword's ;  and  will  not 

*  Mankind  was  sometimM  used  for  masculine.  Id  Jaoiui' 
Nomenclator.  by  Abraham  Flemiog,  1585,  Virago  is  ioterproted 
"  A  manly  woman,  or  a  mankind  woman."  Johnson  asserts  thai 
the  phrate  is  still  used  in  the  midland  counties  for  a  woman  violent, 
ferocious,  and  mischievous. 

^  That  is,  ben>pecked.  To  tire  in  falconry  is  to  tear  with  the  beak. 
Partlet  is  the  name  of  the  hen  in  the  old  story  of  Reynard  the  Fox* 

•  A  crone  was  ori^nally  a  toothless  old  ewe ;  and  thence  b* 
f  am^  a  term  of  contempt  for  an  old  woman. 
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(FoTf  as  tlie  case  now  stands,  it  is  a  curse 
He  cannot  be  compell'd  to't)  once  remove 
The  root  of  his  opinion,  which  is  rotten 
As  ever  oak  or  stone  was  sound. 

Leon.  A  cnllat,' 

Of  boundless  ton^e,  who  late  hath  beat  her  husband. 
And  now  baits  me  !  —  This  brat  is  none  of  mine ; 
It  is  the  issue  of  Polixenes : 
Hence  with  it ;  and,  together  with  the  dam. 
Commit  them  to  the  fire. 

PauL  It  is  jours ; 

Ind,  might  we  lay  the  old  proverb  to  your  charge. 
So  hke  you,  'tis  the  worse.  —  Behold,  my  lords, 
Although  the  print  be  little,  the  whole  matter 
And  copy  of  the  father ;  eye,  nose,  lip, 
The  trick  of  his  frown,  his  forehead ;  nay,  the  valli'.y. 
The  pretty  dimples  of  his  chin,  and  cheek ;  his  smiles ; 
The  very  mould  and  frame  of  hand,  nail,  finger.  — 
And  thou,  good  goddess  Nature,  which  hast  made  it 
So  like  to  him  that  got  it,  if  thou  hast 
The  ordering  of  the  mind  too,  'mongst  all  colours 
Nu  yellow  in't ;  '^  lest  she  suspect,  as  he  does. 
Her  children  not  her  husband's ! 

I^un.  A  gross  hag !  — 

And,  luzel,"  thou  art  worthy  to  be  hang'd. 
That  wilt  not  stay  her  tongue. 

•  Ca/lat,  somctimos  spell  eallet,  is  an  old  lerm  of  reproai  h 
applied  lo  women.  Skinner  derives  it  from  Ihe  French  calotte, 
^  a  coife  or  half  kerchief  for  a  woman  \  also  a  little  light  cap  or 
liight-cap,  worn  under  a  hat."  In  Shakespeare's  time  the  word 
1%'as  used  for  lewd  women  or  drabs ;  perhaps  because  the  thing 
originally  signified  by  it  had  been  much  worn  by  that  class  of 
ueople.  H. 

'**   YeUow  was  the  colour  of  jealousy. 

"  "  A  lozelf"  says  Verstcgan  in  his  Restitution  of  Decayed 
lutelligenee,  '<  is  one  thai  hath  iost,  neglected,  or  cast  oflT  his  own 
good  and  welfare,  and  so  is  become  lewd,  and  careless  of  eredit 
and  honesty."  From  the  Anglo-Saxon  losiaUt  to  lose.  Lort 
and  lotel  are  other  forms  of  the  same.  h. 
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Ant*  Hang  all  the  husbaitdf 

That  cannot  do  that  feat,  you'll  leave  yourself 
Hajdly  one  subject. 

Lean.  Once  more,  take  her  hcnee. 

PauL  A  most  unworthy  and  unnatural  lord 
Cmi  do  no  more. 

Lean.  1*11  ha'tbee  burn'd. 

Paul.  I  care  not : 

It  IS  an  heretic  that  makes  the  fire, 
Not  she  which  burns  in't.     1*11  not  call  you  tyrant ; 
But  this  most  cruel  usage  of  your  queen 
(Not  able  to  produce  more  accusation 
Than  your  own  weak-hing*d  fancy)  something  ra^ 

vours 
Of  tyranny,  and  will  ignoble  make  you. 
Yea,  scandalous  to  the  world. 

Lean.  On  your  allegiance, 

Out  of  the  chamber  with  her.     Were  I  a  tyrant, 
Where  were  her  life  1  she  durst  not  call  me  so, 
[f  she  did  know  me  one.     Away  with  her ! 

P<mL  I  pray  you,  do  not  push  me ;  TU  be  gone. 
Look  to  your  babe,  my  lord ;  *tis  yours :  Jove  send 

her 
A  better  guiding  spirit !  —  What  need  these  hands  ?  - 
You  that  are  thus  so  tender  o'er  his  folHes 
Will  never  do  him  good,  not  one  of  you. 
So,  so  :  —  Farewell ;  we  are  gone.  [Exii. 

Lean.  Thou,  traitor,  hast  set  on  thy  wife  to  this.  — 
Mr  child  ?  away  with't !  —  even  thou,  that  hast 

ke  it  hence, 
I'd  with  fire; 
)u.    Take  it  up  straight 
word  'tis  done, 
»r  ril  seize  thy  life, 
thine.     If  thou  refuse, 
y  wrath,  say  so; 
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Tkie  bastard  brains  with  these  my  proper  hands 
Shall  I  dash  out     Go,  take  it  to  the  fire ; 
For  thou  sett'st  ou  thy  wife. 

Ant,  I  did  not,  sir  x 

These  lords,  my  noble  fellows,  if  they  please, 
Can  clear  me  in*t. 

1  Lard,  We  cim :  ray  royal  liege, 

lie  is  not  guilty  of  her  coming  hither. 

Lean,  YouVe  liars  all. 

I  LortL  'Beseech  your  highness,  give  us  better 
credit  t 
We  have  always  truly  senr'd  you,  and  beseech 
So  to  esteem  of  us ;  and  on  our  knees  we  beg, 
(As  recompense  of  our  dear  services, 
Past,  and  to  come,)  that  you  do  change  this  purpoMs 
Which,  being  so  horrible,  so  bloody,  must 
Lead  on  to  some  foul  issue :     We  all  kneel. 

Leon,  I  am  a  (bather  for  each  wind  that  blows. 
Shall  I  live  on,  to  see  this  bastard  kneel 
And  call  me  father  ?     Better  burn  it  now, 
Than  curse  it  then.     But,  be  it ;  let  it  live :  — 
It  shall  not  neither.  —  [To  Antig.]  You,  sir,  come 

you  hither ; 
You,  that  have  been  so  tenderly  officious 
With  lady  Margery,  your  midwife,  there. 
To  save  this  bastard*s  life,  —  for  'tis  a  bastard, 
So  sure  as  thy  "  beard's  gray,  —  what  will  you  ad- 
venture 
To  save  this  brat's  life  t 

Ant.  Any  thing,  my  lord. 

That  my  ability  may  undergo, 

^'  Another  judicious  correction  from  the  manuscript  notes  io 
Lord  Egerton's  folio.  The  common  reading  is  ihiSf  which  neces* 
sitatet  the  supposal  that  Leontee  here  pkicks  or  touches  the  beard 
of  Antigonus.  For  the  King  has  already  said  that  twenty-three 
years  ago  he  was  unbreeched  ^  so  that  he  cannot  well  mean  his 
own  b»ard.  a 
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And  nobleuess  impose :  at  least,  thus  much ; 
rU  pawn  the  little  blood  which  I  have  left, 
To  save  the  innocent :  any  thing  possible. 

Leon.  It  shall  be  possible :  Swear  bj  this  sword 
Thou  wilt  perform  my  bidding. 

Ant.  I  will,  my  lord. 

Leon.  Mark,  and  perform  it ;  seest  thou  ?  for  the 
fail 
Of  any  point  in*t  shall  not  only  be 
Death  to  thyself,  but  to  thy  lewd-tongu'd  wife. 
Whom  for  this  time  we  pardon.     We  enjoin  thee. 
As  thou  ^t  liegeman  to  us,  that  thou  carry 
This  female  bastard  heuce ;  and  that  thou  bear  it 
To  some  remote  and  desert  place,  quite  out 
Of  our  dominions ;  and  that  there  thou  leave  it, 
Without  more  mercy,  to  its  own  protection. 
And  favour  of  the  climate.     As  by  strange  fortune 
It  came  to  us,  I  do  in  justice  charge  thee. 
On  thy  soul's  peril  and  thy  body's  torture,  • 

That  thou  commend  it  strangely  to  some  place, 
Where  chance  may  nurse,  or  end  it :  Take  it  up. 

Ant.  I  swear  to  do  this,  though  a  present  death 
Had  been  more  merciful.  —  Come  on,  poor  babe  : 
Some  powerful  spirit  instruct  the  kites  and  ravens 
To  be  thy  nurses !     Wolves,  and  bears,  they  say. 
Casting  their  savageness  aside,  have  done 
Like  offices  of  pity.  —  Sir,  be  prosperous 
In  more  than  this  deed  doth  require !  and  blessing, 
Against  this  cruelty,  fight  on  thy  side, 
Poor  thing,  condemn'd  to  loss ! 

[Exit  with  the  Child 

Leon.  No ;  I'll  not  rear 

Another's  issue. 

I  Attm,  Please  your  highness,  posts 

From  those  you  sent  to  the  oracle  are  come 
An  hour  since :  Cleomenes  and  Dion, 
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Being  well  arrivM  from  Delphos,  are  both  landed, 
Hasting  to  the  court. 

1  Lord.  So  please  jou,  sir,  their  speed 

Hath  been  bejond  account. 

Leon*  Twentj-three  dajs 

Thej  ha?e  been  absent :  Tis  good  speed ;  foretells, 
The  great  Apollo  suddenly  will  have 
The  truth  of  this  appear.     Prepare  jou,  lords : 
Summon  a  session,  that  we  may  arraign 
Our  most  disloyal  lady ;  for,  as  she  hath 
Been  publicly  accus'd,  so  shall  she  have 
A  just  and  open  trial.     While  she  lives. 
My  heart  will  be  a  burden  to  me.     Leave  me ; 
And  think  upon  my  bidding.  [Exeunt 


ACT  ni. 

SCENE    L     The  «ame.     A  Street  in  some  Town. 

Enter  Cleomenes  and  Dion. 

Cleo.  The  climate's  delicate,  the  air  most  sweet, 
Fertile  th^  isle,*  the  temple  much  surpassing 
The  common  praise  it  bears. 

Dion,  I  shall  report. 

For  most  it  caught  me,  the  celestial  habits 
(Methinks,  I  so  should  term  them)  and  the  reverence 

'  The  crities  have  remarked  upon  what  they  are  pleased  to 
call  Shakespeare's  blunder  in  speaking  of  Delphos  as  an  island. 
In  this,  however,  he  followed  Greene,  who,  being  Master  of  Arts 
in  both  the  Universities,  would  hardly  f»e  rospected  of  blundering 
in  his  geography.  R 
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Of  the  grare  wearers*  O,  the  sacrifice ! 
How  ceremonious,  solemn,  and  unearthly 
It  was  i'the  offering ! 

Cko.  But,  of  all,  the  bunt 

And  the  ear-deafening  voice  o'tlie  oracle. 
Kin  to  Jove*s  thunder,  so  surprised  my  sensey 
That  I  was  nothing. 

Dion,  If  the  e?ent  o'the  journey 

Prove  as  successful  to  the  queen,  —  O,  be't  so !  — 
As  it  hath  been  to  us  rare,  pleasant,  speedy* 
The  time  is  worth  the  use  on't* 

Cko,  Great  Apollo, 

Turn  nil  to  the  best !     These  prochimations, 
So  forcing  faults  upon  Hermione* 
I  little  like. 

Dion.  The  violent  carriage  of  it  - 

Will  clear,  or  end,  the  business :     When  the  oracle 
(Thus  by  Apollo's  great  divine  seal'd  up) 
Shall  the  contents  discover,  something  rare 
Even  then  will  rush  to  knowledge.  —  Go, — frtAk 

horses ;  — 
And  gracious  be  the  issue !  [Exeunt, 

SCENE    If.     The  same.     A  Court  of  Justice. 

Enter  Leontcs,  Lords^  and  Officers, 

Leon,  This  sessitms  (to  our  great  grief  we  pro- 
nounce) 
Even  pushes  'gainst  our  heart :     The  party  tried. 
The  daughter  of  a  king ;  our  wife,  and  one 
Of  us  too  much  belov'd.  —  Let  us  be  clear'd 


*  Thai  is,  ihc  event  of  our  journey  will  rerompeiise  us  for  the 
lime  we  spent  in  iu  Thus  in  Florio's  Translation  of  Montaigne 
]6(Xi :  *•  The  common  saying  is,  the  time  we  live  is  worth  the 
momry  we  pay  for  iL" 
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Of  beiiig  tyrannous,  itnee  we  so  openly 
Proceed  in  jostice,  which  shall  have  due  eourae, 
Even  to  the  guilt,'  or  the  purgation.  — 
Produce  the  prisoner. 

Offi.  It  is  his  highness*  pleasure,  that  the  queen 
Appear  in  person  here  in  court.  \9Uenct} 

Enter  Hermione  guardrd;  Paulina  and  Ladie$ 
attending. 

Leon,  Read  the  indictment. 

CjffL  Hermione,  queen  to  the  worthy  Leontes,  king  of 
Sicilia,  thoa  art  here  accused  and  arraigned  of  high  trea- 
son, in  committing  adultery  with  Polixenea,  king  of  Bohe- 
mia ;  and  conspiring  with  Camillo  to  take  away  the  life  of 
our  sovereign  lord  the  king,  thy  royal  husband ;  the  pre- 
tence *  whereof  being  by  circumstances  partly  laid  open, 
thou,  Hermione,  contrary  to  the  faith  and  allegiance  of  a 
true  subject,  didst  counsel  and  aid  them,  for  their  better 
safety,  to  fly  away  by  night 

Her.  Since  what  I  am  to  say  must  be  but  that 
Which  contradicts  my  accusation,  and 
The  testimony  on  my  part  no  other 
But  what  comes  from  myself,  it  shall  scarce  boot  me 
To  say,  "  Not  guilty :  "  mine  integrity, 
Being  counted  falsehood,  shall,  as  1  express  it. 
Be  so  received.     But  thus :  —  If  powers  divine 
Behold  our  human  actions,  (as  they  do,) 
I  doubt  not,  then,  but  innocence  shall  make 
False  accusation  blush,  and  tyranny 

^  Even  b  the  sense  of  equally  or  indifferently 

*  la  the  original  ailenee  is  printed  as  a  stage-direetion  *  in 
modem  editions  it  is  given  as  a  part  of  the  text.  We  agree  with 
Mr.  Collier  that  the  word  was  pcobabljr  meant  to  mark  the  impres- 
sive stillness  which  eaght  to  be  kept  on  the  stage  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Queen.  H. 

'  Shakespeare  often  uses  prvUnee  for  design  or  intention.  So 
m  Macbeth  *  «  Against  the  ■ndivnig'd  pretence  I  fight  of  treasonous 
malice.'' 
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Tremble  at  patience. — You,  my  lord,  best  know 

(Who  least  will  seem  to  do  so)  my  past  life 

Hath  been  as  continent,  as  chaste,  as  true, 

As  I  am  now  unhappy ;  which  is  more 

Than  history  can  pattern,  though  devis'd. 

And  play'd  to  take  spectators.     For  behold  me,  — 

A  fel'ow  of  the  royal  bed,  which  owe  * 

A  moiety  of  the  throne,  a  great  king's  daughter, 

The  mother  to  a  hopeful  prince,  —  here  standing 

To  prate  and  talk  for  life  and  honour,  Yore 

Who  please  to  come  and  hear.     For  life,  I  prize  it 

As  I  weigh  grief,  which  I  would  spare  :  ^  for  honour, 

'Tis  a  derivative  from  me  to  mine. 

And  only  that  I  stand  for.     I  appeal 

To  your  own  conscience,  sir,  before  Polixenes 

Came  to  your  court,  how  I  was  in  your  grace, 

How  merited  to  be  so ;  since  he  came. 

With  what  encounter  so  uncurrent  I 

Have  strain 'd,  t'  appear  thus :  *  if  one  jot  beyond 

The  bound  of  honour,  or  in  act  or  will 

That  way  inclining,  hardened  be  the  hearts 

Of  all  that  hear  me,  and  my  near'st  of  kin 

Cry,  "  Fie  !  "  upon  my  grave  ! 

Leon.  I  ne'er  heard  yett 

That  any  of  these  bolder  vices  wanted 
Less  impudence  to  gainsay  what  they  did, 
Than  to  perform  it  first' 

*  Own,  possess. 

*  I  prize  my  life  no  more  than  I  value  grief,  which  I  would 
willingly  spare. 

*  Encounter  mo  uncurrent  is  uvtl lowed  or  urUawful  meeting.  — 
Strain*d  means  twerv*d  or  gone  a^itray  from  ibc  line  of  duly.  So 
in  Romeo  and  Juliet :  **  Nor  aught  so  good,  but  itrain*d  from  that 
fair  use,  revolts."     To  appear  thus  is  lo  seem  f^iiUy. 

7  It  is  to  be  observed  that  originally  in  our  language,  two  neg 
ativcs  did  not  aj^rmy  but  only  strengthen  the  negation.  Example* 
of  similar  phraseology  occur  in  several  of  our  author's  plays,  tad 
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Her,  That's  true  enough  ; 

Though  'tis  a  sajring,  sir,  not  due  to  me. 

Leon,  You  will  not  own  it. 

Her.  More  than  mistress  o( 

Which  comes  to  me  in  name  of  fault,  I  must  not 
At  all  acknowledge.     For  Polixenes, 
(With  wh  m  I  am  accus'd,)  I  do  confess 
I  lovM  him,  as  in  honour  he  requir'd  ; 
With  such  a  kind  of  love  as  might  become 
A  ladj  like  me ;  with  a  love,  even  such, 
So,  and  no  other,  as  yourself  commanded : 
Which  not  to  have  done,  I  think,  had  been  in  me 
Both  disobedience  and  ingratitude 
To  jou,  and  toward  your  friend,  whose  love  h^d 

spoke. 
Even  since  it  could  speak  from  an  infant,  freely, 
That  it  was  yours.     Now,  for  conspiracy, 
I  know  not  how  it  tastes ;  though  it  be  dish'd 
For  me  to  try  how :  all  I  know  of  it 
Is,  that  Camillo  was  an  honest  man ; 
And  why  he  left  your  court,  the  gods  themselves. 
Wotting  no  more  than  I,  are  ignorant. 

Leon.  You  knew  of  his  departure,  as  you  know 
What  you  have  underta'en  to  do  in's  absence. 

Her.  Sir, 
You  speak  a  language  that  I  understand  not : 
My  life  stands  in  the  level '  of  your  dreams. 
Which  I'll  lay  down. 

Leon.  Your  actions  are  my  dreams : 

You  had  a  bastard  by  Polixenes, 

even  in  the  first  act  of  this  very  drmma :  in  this  passage,  accord* 
mg  to  the  present  use  of  words,  U»a  sboald  be  mort,  or  wooded 
shoold  be  had, 

s  To  stand  within  the  Uvd  of  a  gun  is  to  stand  m  a  direct  lior 
with  i|«  month. 
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And  I  but  dream'd  it.     As  jou  were  past  all  0hiune« 
(Those  of  jour  feet  *  are  so,)  so  past  all  truth ; 
Which  to  deny  concerns  more  than  avails ;  for  as 
Thy  brat  hath  been  cast  out,  like  to  itself. 
No  father  owning  i*.  (which  is,  indeed, 
More  criminal  in  thee  than  it,)  so  thou 
Shalt  feel  our  justice,  in  whose  easiest  passage 
Look  for  no  less  than  death. 

Her,  Sir,  spare  your  threats : 

The  bug,  which  you  would  fright  mo  with,  I  seek 
To  me  can  Kfe  be  no  commodity : 
The  crown  and  comfort  ol  m/  Ufe,  }  our  favour,  . 
I  do  give  lost ;  for  I  do  feel  it  gone. 
But  know  not  how  it  went :     My  second  joy, 
And  first-fruits  of  my  body,  from  his  presence 
I  am  barr*d,  like  one  infectious:    My  tliirdcomfcn« 
Starred  most  unluckily, '°  is  from  my  breast. 
The  innocent  milk  in  its  most  innocent  mouth, 
Hal'd  out  to  murder :     Myself  on  every  post 
Proclaimed  a  strumpet ;  with  innnodest  hatred. 
The  clHkM>ed  privilege  denied,  which  longs 
To  women  of  all  fashion :  —  Lastly,  hurried 
Here  to  this  place,  i*the  open  air,  before 
I  have  got  strength  of  limit.*'     Now,  my  liege. 
Tell  me  what  blessings  I  have  here  alive, 
That  1  should  fear  to  die  ?     Therefore,  proceed 
But  yet  bear  this ;  mistake  roe  not :  —  My  life, 
[  prize  it  not  a  straw ;  but  for  mine  honour, 
(Which  I  would  free,)  it  I  shall  be  condemned 
Upon  surmises,  all  proofe  sleeping  ebe 

*  TiMt  i»,  ibejr  who  bavv  doae  Kk«  yoa.  SlMkenfeare  iMd  Ihit 
from  Oraaoe :  **  it  was  Imt  part  lo  demf  tneh  a  moBftroat  crioM 
aod  to  be  impodeol  in  forswearing  tbe  faetf  since  she  hkd  pM»§t4 
M  §kmmt  ia  e«»miinttta^  the  iaok." 

**  Ill-starred ;  bom  under  an  inaaspicioas  planet. 

"  That  is,  Ibe  decree  of  strength  which  it  is  customary  to  ac- 
qqire  before  women  are  suflVrcd  to  go  abroao  after  child-bearing. 
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But  "what  your  jealousies  awaket  I  tell  y%m 
Tis  rigour,  and  not  law.  —  Your  honours  «Ht 
I  do  refer  me  to  the  oracle : 
Apollo  be  my  judge. 

1  Lord,  This  jour  reqae«C 

Is  altogether  just :  therefore,  bring  forth, 
And  in  Apollo's  name,  his  oracle. 

[Exeunt  certain  Oficen. 

Her,  The  emperor  of  Russia  was  my  father : 
O,  that  he  were  alive,  and  here  beholding 
His  daughter's  trial  I  that  he  did  but  see 
The  flatness  of  my  misery ;  yet  with  eyes 
Of  pity,  not  revenge  ! 

^   Reenter  Officers  with  Cleomxncs  and  Dion. 

Offi.  You  here  shall  swear  upon  this  sword  of 
justice. 
That  you,  Cleomenes  and  Dion,  hare 
Been  both  at  Delphos ;  and  from  thence  have  brought 
This  seal'd-up  oracle,  by  the  hand  delivered 
Of  great  Apollo's  priest ;  and  that,  since  then, 
You  have  not  dar'd  to  break  the  holy  seal. 
Nor  read  the  secrets  in't. 

deo.  Dion.  All  this  we  swear. 

Leon.  Break  up  the  seals,  and  read. 

OffL  [Reads.]  Hermione  is  chaste,  Polilenes  blame- 
less, Camillo  a  trae  subject,  Leontes  a  jealocra  tyrant,  his 
innocent  babe  truly  begotten;  and  the  king  shall  live 
without  an  heir,  if  that  which  is  lost  be  not  found.*' 

Lords.  Now,  blessed  be  the  great  Apollo ! 

Her.  Prttsed ! 

*'  In  Greene's  novel  the  response  of  the  Oracle  mns  Urns : 
^  Snspition  is  no  proofe )  jealeneie  is  ao  oneqaall  Judge ;  BeHuia 
is  chast  3  Egistns  blamelesse ;  Franion  a  true  subject  3  Paadoeto 
Ireacherons ;  his  babe  an  innocent  j  the  king  shall  die  without  •■ 
beire.  if  that  which  is  lost  be  not  foande.''  B. 
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Lean.  Hast  thou  read  truth  ? 

OJL  Ay,  my  lord ;  even  m 

As  it  is  here  set  down. 

Leon.  There  is  no  truth  at  all  i*tlie  oracle : 
The  sessions  shall  proceed ;  this  is  mere  falsehood. 

Enter  a  Servant,  hastily. 

Serv.  My  lord  the  king,  the  king ! 

Leon.  What  is  the  business  t 

Serv*  O  sir !  I  shall  be  hated  to  report  it : 
The  prince  your  son,  with  mere  conceit  and  fear 
Of  the  queen's  speed,*'  is  gone. 

Leon.  How!  gone? 

Serv.  Is  dead. 

Leon.  Apollo's  angry,  and  the  heavens  themselves 
Do  strike  at  my  injustice.     [Herm.  faints.^     How 
now  there  1 

Paul  This  news  is  mortal  to  the  queeq.  —  Look 
down. 
And  see  what  death  is  doing. 

Leon.  Take  her  hence : 

Her  heart  is  but  o'ercharg'd ;  she  will  recover.  — 
I  have  too  much  believ'd  mine  own  suspicion :  — 
'Beseech  you,  tenderly  apply  to  her 
Some  remedies  for  Hfe.  —  Apollo,  pardon 

[Exeunt  Paulina  and  Ladies,  with  Urrm. 
My  great  profaneness  'gainst  thine  oracle !  — 
I'll  reconcile  me  to  Polixenes ; 
New  woo  my  queen ;  recall  the  good  Camillo, 
Whom  I  proclaim  a  man  of  truth,  of  mercy; 
For,  being  transported  by  my  jealousies 
To  bloody  thoughts  and  to  revenge,  I  chose 
Camillo  for  the  nJInister,  to  poison 
My  friend  Polixenes :  which  had  been  done^ 

*'  That  is,  of  bow  Uie  Queen  would  speeo  at  the  trial 
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But  that  the  good  mind  of  Camillo  tardied 

Mj  swift  command,  though  I  with  death,  and  with 

Reward,  did  threaten  and  encourage  him, 

Not  doing  it,  and  being  done :  he,  most  humane. 

And  fiilM  with  honour,  to  mj  kingly  guest 

Unclasp'd  my  practice ;  quit  his  fortunes  here, 

Which  you  knew  great ;  and  to  the  hazard 

Of  all  incertainties  himself  commended, 

No  richer  than  his  honour :  —  How  he  glisters 

Thorough  my  rust !  and  how  his  piety 

Does  my  deeds  make  the  blacker ! 

Re-^mter  PAULtNA. 

Paul  Woe  the  while ! 

0,  cut  my  lace,  lest  my  heart,  cracking  it. 
Break  too ! 

1  Lord,  What  fit  is  this,  good  lady  ? 

Paul  What  studied  torments,  tyrant,  hast  for  me  ? 
What  wheels  t  racks  ?  fires  ?   What  flaying  ?  boiling 
[n  leads  or  oils  ?  what  old,  or  newer  torture 
Must  I  receive,  whose  every  word  deserves 
To  taste  of  thy  most  worst  ?     Thy  tyranny, 
Together  working  with  thy  jealousies,  — 
Fancies  too  weak  for  boys,  too  green  and  idle 
For  girls  of  nine,  —  O !  think,  what  they  have  done. 
And  then  run  mad,  indeed ;  stark  mad !  for  all 
Thy  by-gone  fooleries  were  but  spices  of  it. 
That  thou  betray'dst  Polixenes,  'twas  nothing ; 
That  did  but  show  thee,  of  a  fool,  inconstant,*^ 

»<  WarbartOQ  proposed  to  read,  —  That  did  bat  show  tbee  off 
a  fool ;  Theobald,  toul^  instead  of  fooL  Touching  the  latter. 
Coleridge  remarks,— «  I  think  the  original  word  is  Shakespeare's. 

1 .  My  ear  feels  it  to  be  Shakespearian ;  2.  The  involved  grammar 
is  Shakespearian;— < show  thee,  being  a  fool  naturally,  to  have 
improved  thy  folly  by  inconstancy;'  3.  The  alteration  is  most 
flat,  and  tin-Shakespearian." — A  similar  expression  occurs  in 
Ifhaer's  Virgil :  **  When  this  the  young  men  heard  me  sneak,  of 
wild  Ouft  waxed  wood."  H. 
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And  damnable  ungrateful :  nor  was't  much, 
Tfaou  wQuId'st  have  poison*d  good  Camillo's  honour 
To  have  him  kill  a  king ;  poor  trespasses, 
More  monstrous  standing  by !  whereof  I  reckon 
The  casting  forth  to  crows  thy  baby  daughter. 
To  be  or  none,  or  little ;  though  a  devil 
Would  have  shed  water  out  of  fire,"  ere  done't : 
Nor  is*t  directly  laid  to  thee,  the  death 
Of  the  young  prince ;  whose  honourable  thoughts 
(Thoughts  high  for  one  so  tender)  cleft  the  heart 
That  could  conceive  a  gross  and  fooUsh  sire 
Blemish'd  his  gracious  dam :  this  is  not,  no. 
Laid  to  thy  answer :     But  the  last,  —  O,  lords  ! 
When  I  have  said,  cry  woe  !  —  the  queen,  the  queen, 
The  sweetest,  dear'st  creature's  dead ;  and  vengeance 

for't 
Not  dropp'd  down  yet. 

I  Ijrrd,  The  higher  powers  forbid  ! 

Paul.  1  say  she's  dead;  I'll  swear't:  if  word, 
nor  oath, 
Prevail  not,  go  and  see :  if  you  can  bring 
Tincture,  or  lustre,  in  her  Hp,  her  eye. 
Heat  outwardly,  or  breath  within,  I'll  serve  you 
As  I  would  do  the  gods.  — But,  O  thou  tyrant ! 
Do  not  repent  these  tilings,  for  they  are  heavier 
Than  all  thy  woes  can  stir ;  therefore  betake  thee 
To  nothing  but  despair.     A  thousand  knees 
Ten  thousand  years  together,  naked,  fasting. 
Upon  a  barren  mountain,  and  still  winter. 
In  storm  perpetual,  could  not  move  the  gods 
To  look  that  way  thou  wert. 

Lean,  Go  on,  go  on ; 

Thou  canst  not  speak  too  much :  I  have  deserv*d 
All  tongues  to  talk  their  bitterest. 

**  That  it,  a  devil  would  have  shed  tears  of  pity,  ere  be  wooM 
have  perpetrated  «uch  an  action. 
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1  Lord.  Say  no  more : 

Howe*er  the  business  goes,  you  have  made  fault 
I'tbe  boldness  of  your  speech. 

Paul  I  am  sorry  for't : 

AH  faults  I  make,  when  I  shall  come  to  know  them, 
I  do  repent.     Alas !  I  have  sliowM  too  much 
The  rashness  of  a  woman :  he  is  touch *d 
To  the  noble  heart  —  What's  gone,  and  what's  past 

help,  - 
Should  be  past  grief:     Do  not  receive  affliction ; 
At  my  petition,  I  beseech  you,  rather 
Let  me  be  punish'd,  that  have  minded  you 
Of  what  you  should  forget.    Now,  good  my  liege, 
Sir,  royal  sir,  forgive  a  foolbh  woman : 
The  love  1  bore  your  queen,  —  lo,  fool  again  !  — 
111  speak  of  her  no  more,  nor  of  your  children ; 
I'll  not  remember  you  of  my  own  lord, 
Who  is  lost  too :     Take  your  patience  to  you, 
And  I'll  say  nothing. 

Leon,  Thou  didst  speak  but  well. 

When  most  the  tnith,  which  I  receive  much  better 
Thau  to  be  pitied  of  thee.     Pr'ythee,  bring  me 
To  the  dead  bodies  of  my  queen,  and  son. 
One  grave  sliall  be  for  both :  upon  them  shall 
The  causes  of  their  death  appear,  unto 
Our  shame  perpetual.     Once  a  day  I'll  visit 
The  chapel  where  they  lie ;  and  tears  shed  there 
Shall  be  my  recreation :     So  long  as  nature 
Will  bear  up  with  this  exercise,  so  long 
I  daily  vow  to  use  it.     Come,  and  lead  me 
To  these  sorrows.  [Exeunt 
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SCENE   III.    Bohemia. 
A  desert  Countrj  near  the  Sea. 

Elnter  Antigonus,  with  the  Babe ;  and  a  Mariner. 

Ant,  Thou  art  perfect,*  then,  our  ship  hath  touched 
upon 
The  deserts  of  Bohemia  ? 

Mar.  Aj,  my  lord,  and  fear 

We  have  landed  in  ill  time  :  the  skies  look  grimlj. 
And  threaten  present  blusters.     In  my  conscience, 
The  heavens  with  that  we  have  in  hand  are  angry. 
And  frown  upon  us. 

Ant.  Their  sacred  wills  be  done !  —  Go,  get  aboard ; 
Look  to  thy  bark :  I'll  not  be  long,  before 
I  call  upon  thee. 

Mar.  Make  your  best  haste,  and  go  not 
Too  far  iHhe  land :  'tis  like  to  be  loud  weather ; 
Besides,  this  place  is  famous  for  the  creatures 
Of  prey  that  keep  upon't. 

Ant.  Go  thou  away : 

ni  follow  instantly. 

Mar.  I  am  glad  at  heart 

To  be  so  rid  o'the  business.  [Exit. 

Ant.  Come,  poor  babe :  — 

I  have  heard  (but  not  believ'd)  the  spirits  o'  the  dead 
May  walk  again :  if  such  thing  be,  thy  mother 
Appeared  to  me  last  night;  for  ne'er  was  dream 
So  like  a  waking.     To  me  comes  a  creature, 
Sometmies  her  head  on  one  side,  some  another ; 
I  never  saw  a  vessel  of  like  sorrow, 
So  fill'd,  and  so  becoming :  in  pure  white  robef^ 

Tbat  is.  well  assured. 
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Like  very  sanctity,  she  did  approach 

Mj  cabin  where  I  lay ;  tlirice  bowM  before  me ; 

And,  gasping  to  begin  some  speech,  her  eyes 

Became  two  spouts :  the  fury  spent,  anon 

Did  this  break  from  her :  —  <*  Good  Antigouuti 

Since  fate,  against  thy  better  disposition, 

Hath  made  thy  person  for  the  thrower-out 

Of  my  poor  babe,  according  to  thine  oath," 

Places  remote  enough  are  in  Bohemia, 

There  weep,  and  leave  it  crying ;  and,  for  the  babe 

Is  counted  lost  forerer,  Perdita, 

I  pr'ythee,  call't :  for  this  ungentle  business. 

Put  on  thee  by  my  hird,  thou  ne'er  shalt  see 

Thy  wife  Paulina  more : "  —  and  so,  with  shriekn, 

She  melted  into  air.     Affrighted  much, 

I  did  in  time  collect  myself,  and  thought 

This  was  so,  and  no  slumber.     Dreams  are  toys; 

Yet  for  this  once,  yea,  superstitiously, 

I  will  be  squar'd  by  this.     I  do  beheve 

Hermione  hath  suffered  death ;  and  that 

Apollo  would,  this  being  indeed  the  issue 

Of  king  Polixenes,  it  should  here  be  laid, 

Either  for  life  or  death,  upon  the  earth 

Of  its  right  father.  —  Blossom,  speed  thee  well ! 

[Laying  down  the  Bctbe, 
There  lie  ;  and  there  thy  character :  *  there  these  ; 

[Laying  down  a  bundle. 
Which  may,  if  fortune  please,  both  breed  thee,  pretty, 
And  still  rest  thine.  —  The  storm  begins :  —  Poor 

wretch, 
That  for  thy  mother's  fault  art  thus  expos'd 
To  loss,  and  what  may  follow !  —  Weep  I  cannot. 
But  my  heart  bleeds;  and  most  accurs'd  am  I, 

■  That  is,  description.     The  ^riling  afterward  discovered  wiih 
Perdita. 
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To  be  by  oath  enjoin'd  to  this.  —  Farewell ! 

The  day  frowns  more  and  more :  thou  art  like  to  hare 

A  lullaby  too  rough.^     I  never  saw 

The  heavens  so  dim  by  day.    A  savage  clamour !  *  *— 

Well  may  I  get  aboard  !  —  This  is  the  chase ; 

I  am  gone  forever.  [£a»<,  pursued  by  a  bear 

Enter  an  old  Shepherd 

Shep.  I  would  there  were  no  age  between  ten  and 
ikree-and-twenty,  or  that  youth  would  sleep  out  the 
rest ;  for  there  is  nothing  in  the  between  but  getting 
wenches  with  child,  wronging  the  ancientry,  stealing, 
fighting.  —  Hark  you  now  !  —  Would  any  but  these 
boil'd  brains  of  nineteen,  and  two-and-twenty,  hunt 
this  weather  I  They  have  scar'd  away  two  of  my 
best  sheep  ;  which,  I  fear,  the  wolf  will  sooner  find, 
than  the  master :  if  any  where  I  have  them,  'tis  by 
the  sea-side,  browsing  of  ivy.  Good  Suck,  an't  be 
thy  will !  what  have  we  here  ?  [Taking  up  the  Child,] 
Mercy  on's,  a  barn ;  a  very  pretty  barn !  *  A  god, 
or  a  child,  I  wonder  ?  A  pretty  one  ;  a  very  pretty 
one.  Sure,  some  scape :  though  I  am  not  bookish, 
yet  I  can  read  waiting-gentlewoman  in  the  scape. 
This  has  been  some  stair-work,  some  trunk-work, 
some  behind-door-work  :  they  were  warmer  that 
got  this  than  the  poor  thing  is  here.     Til  take  it 

'  So,  in  Greene's  novel :  **  Shalt  thou  have  the  whistling  windet 
for  tby  lullabie,  and  the  salt  sea  fomt  instede  of  sweete  milke  f  " 

H. 

*  This  clamour  wa^  the  cry  of  the  dog^  and  hunters  ;  then,  see- 
ing the  bear,  he  cries,  this  it  the  chate,  that  is,  the  animal  purstied. 

*  A  bairn.  This  word  is  still  in  u.^e  in  the  northern  dialects  for 
a  child.  It  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  bom^  things  born  ^eeni- 
iog  to  answer  to  the  Latin  ntUi.  Steevens  says  he  had  been  f  '  \ 
"  that  in  some  of  our  inland  counties  a  child  signified  a  fenutle  in- 
/ant  in  contradistinction  to  a  male  one ; "  but  the  assertion  wants 
confirmation,  and  we  may  rather  refer  this  use  of  it  to  the  «ini 
pKcity  oi  the  shepherd. 
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up  for  pitj ;  yet  Fll  tarrj  dU   my  soa  oome ;  1m 
halloo'd  but  even  now.     Wboat  bo  boa  I 

finler  Clown. 

Cb.  Hilloa,  loa! 

Shep.  What  I  art  sc  near  t  If  tboult  gee  a  tbing 
to  talk  on  when  thou  art  dead  and  rotten,  come 
hither.     What  ailest  thou,  man  ? 

Cia,  I  have  seen  two  such  sights,  bj  sea,  and  bj 
land !  —  but  I  am  not  to  say  it  is  a  sea,  for  it  is  now 
the  sky :  betwixt  the  firmament  and  it  you  cannot 
thrust  a  bodkin's  point. 

8hep,  Why,  boy,  how  is  it  ? 

Cio>  I  would  you  did  but  see  how  it  chafes,  how 
it  rages,  how  it  takes  up  the  shore !  but  that's  not 
to  the  point :  O,  the  most  piteous  cry  of  the  poor 
soub !  sometimes  to  see  'em,  and  not  to  see  'em : 
now  the  ship  boring  the  moon  with  her  main-mast ; 
and  anon  swallowed  with  yest  and  froth,  as  you'd 
thrust  a  cork  into  a  hogshead.  And  then  for  the 
land  service  :  —  to  see  how  the  bear  tore  out  bis 
shoulder-bone !  how  he  cried  to  me  for  help,  and 
said  his  name  was  Antigonus,  a  nobleman.  —  But 
to  make  an  end  of  the  ship :  —  to  see  how  the  sea 
flap-dragon 'd '  it ;  —  but,  first,  how  the  poor  souls 
roared,  and  the  sea  mock'd  them  ;  —  and  bow  the 
poor  gentleman  roared,  and  the  bear  mock'd  him, 
both  roaring  louder  than  the  sea,  or  weather. 

Shep.  Name  of  mercy !  when  was  this,  boy  1 

Clo.  Now,  now;  I  bare  not  wink'd  since  E  saw 
these  sights :  the  men  are  not  yet  cold  under  water, 

'  That  in.  swallowod  it,  as  topers  did  Jtap^dragonif  which  were 
some  inflammable  sut  stances  set  on  fire,  put  afloat  in  the  liquor, 
aod  gulped  down  lAszinfr*  See  Love*8  Labour's  Lost,  Act  v 
•c.  1,  note  7.  ■. 
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nor  the  bear  half  diu'd  on  the  gentleman ;  he's  at 
it  now. 

8hep,  *Would  I  had  been  by,  to  have  help'd  the 
old  man ! 

Clo,  I  would  you  had  been  bj  the  ship's  side,  to 
have  help'd  her :  there  your  charity  would  have 
lack'd  footing.  \^jiside. 

Shep.  Heavy*  matters!  heavy  matters!  but  look 
thee  here,  boy.  Now  bless  thyself:  thou  met'st 
with  things  dying,  I  with  things  new  born.  Here's 
a  sight  for  thee :  look  thee,  a  bearing-cloth  ^  for  a 
squire's  child !  Look  thee  here  :  take  up,  lake 
up,  boy  ;  open't.  So,  let's  see.  It  was  told  me,  I 
should  be  rich  by  the  fairies :  this  is  some  change- 
Hng.*'  —  Open't :  what's  within,  boy  ? 

Clo,  You're  a  made  old  man  :  if  the  sins  of  your 
youth  are  forgiven  you,  you're  well  to  live.  Gold ! 
all  gold ! 

Shcp.  This  is  fairy  gold,  boy,  and  'twill  prove  so : 
up  with  it,  keep  it  close ;  home,  home,  the  next ' 
way.  We  are  lucky,  boy ;  and  to  be  so  still,  re- 
quires nothing  but  secrecy.  —  Let  my  sheep  go :  — 
Come,  good  boy,  the  next  way  home. 

Clo.  Go  you  the  next  way  with  your  findings : 
I'll  go  see  if  the  bear  be  gone  from  the  gentleman, 
and  how  much  he  hath  eaten :  they  are  never  curst,** 
but  when  they  are  hungi;^.  If  there  be  any  of  him 
left,  I'll  bury  it. 

'  The  mantle  of  fine  cloih,  in  which  a  child  was  carried  to  be 
baptized. 

*  A  cfuifit^eling  was  a  child  left  behind  by  the  fairies,  in  the 
room  of  one  which  they  hal  stolen.  See  A  Midsummer^Night't 
Dream,  Act  ii.  sc.  1,  note  6 

•  That  is,  nearest. 

1**  Cur$t  here  signifies  mUehitwmt,  The  dd  adafa  layt. 
«  Cwrtt  cows  have  short  bomi.'' 
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Shtp.  That's  a  good  deed.  If  thou  inay'»t  discern 
by  that  which  is  left  of  him  what  he  is,  fetch  me  to 
the  sight  of  him. 

Clo.  Marrj,  will  I ;  and  jou  shall  help  to  put 
him  i'the  ground. 

8hep.  I^is  a  lucky  day,  boy ;  and  we'll  do  good 
deeds  on't  [Exeunt, 


ACT    IV. 

Enter  Time,  the  Chorus, 

Time.  I,  —  that  please  some,  try  all ;  both  joy 
and  terror. 
Of  good  and  bad  ;  that  make,  and  unfold  error,  — 
Now  take  upon  me,  in  the  name  of  Time, 
To  use  my  wings.     Impute  it  not  a  crime 
To  me,  or  my  swift  passage,  that  I  slide 
O'er  sixteen  years,  and  leave  the  growth  untried 
Of  that  wide  gap,'  ^ince  it  is  in  my  power 
To  o'erthrow  law,  and  in  one  self-boni  hour 
To  plant  and  o'erwhelm  custom.     Let  me  pass 
The  same  1  am,  ere  ancient'st  order  was. 
Or  what  is  now  receiv'd :  I  witness  to 
The  times  that  brought  them  in ;  so  shall  I  do 
To  the  freshest  things  now  reigning ;  and  make  stale 
The  glistering  of  this  present,  as  my  tale 
Now  seems  to  it.     Your  patience  this  allowing, 

'J  hat  is,  leave  onexainined  the  progress  of  the  time  which 
filled  up  the  gap  in  Perdila's  story.  The  reasoning  of  Time  ii 
not  very  clear ;  he  seems  to  mean,  that  he  who  overthrows  ever} 
thing,  and  makes  as  well  as  overwhelms  custom,  may  surely  ip 
fringe  the  laws  of  his  own  making. 
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f  turn  my  glass,  and  give  my  scene  such  growing, 

As  you  had  slefyt  between.     Leontes  leaving 

The  effects  of  his  fond  jealousies ;  so  grieving, 

That  he  shuts  up  himself;  imagine  me,* 

Gentle  spectators,  that  I  now  may  be 

tn  fair  Bohemia;  and  remember  well, 

I  mention^  a  son  o'the  king's,  which  Floriaei 

I  now  name  to  you ;  and  with  speed  so  pace 

To  speak  of  Perdita,  now  grown  in  grace 

Equal  utth  wondering:     What  of  her  ensues, 

I  list  not  prophesy ;  but  let  Time's  news 

Be  known,  when  'tis  brought  forth :  —  a  shepherd's 

daughter, 
And  what  to  her  adheres,  which  follows  after, 
Is  the  argument  of  Time.     Of  this  allow, 
If  ever  you  have  spent  time  worse  ere  now : 
If  never,  yet  that  Time  himself  doth  sigr. 
He  wishes  earnestly  you  never  may.  [Exii» 


SCENE    I.     The  same. 
A  Room  in  the  Palace  of  Polixenes. 

Enter  PoLlXENES  and  CAMiLLa 

PoL  I  pray  thee,  good  Camillo,  be  no  more  im- 
portunate :  'tis  a  sickness  denying  thee  any  thing,  a 
death  to  grant  this. 

Cant  It  is  fifteen '  years  since  1  saw  my  country  : 
(hough  I  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  aired  abroad, 
I  desire  to  lay  my  bones  there.  Besides,  the  peni- 
tent king,  my  master,  hath  sent  for  me  ;  to  whose 

*  Me  h  here  redundant,  m  ta  PalsUfT't  pr«t§e  of  seek  :  **  It 
•wends  Pte  into  the  brain."  dec.  U. 

'  It  should  be  nixteen,  a«i  Time  ba.<  josl  sUlAd,  aad  Iblare  pas 
«a^e9  have  it 
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(belifig  sorrows  I  might  be  some  fillaj,  or  I  o*erween 
lo  tliink  so,  which  is  another  spur  to  my  departure. 

PoL  As  thou  lovest  me,  Camillo,  wipe  not  out 
the  rest  of  thy  services,  by  leaving  me  now.  The 
need  I  have  of  thee  thine  own  goodness  liath  made : 
better  not  to  have  had  thee,  than  thus  to  want  thee. 
Thou,  having  made  me  businesses,  which  none  with- 
out thee  can  sufficiently  nmnage,  must  either  stay 
to  execute  them  thyself,  or  take  away  with  thee  the 
^ery  services  thou  hast  done ;  which  if  I  have  not 
enough  considered,  (as  too  much  I  cannot,)  to  be 
more  thankful  to  thee  sliall  be  my  study,  and  my 
profit  therein,  the  heaping  friendships.  Of  that  fata^ 
cimntry,  Siciiia,  pr'ythee  speak  no  more  ;  whose  very 
iMuniiig  punishes  me  with  the  remembrance  of  that 
penitent,  as  thou  cairst  him,  and  reconciled  king, 
my  brother ;  whose  loss  of  his  most  precious  quef  n 
and  children  are  even  now  to  be  afresh  lamented. 
Say  to  me,  when  saw*st  thou  the  prince  Florizel, 
my  son  ?  Kings  are  no  less  unhappy,  their  issue 
not  being  gracious,  than  they  are  in  losing  them, 
when  they  have  approved  their  virtues. 

Cam.  Sir,  it  is  three  days  since  I  saw  the  prince. 
What  his  happier  affairs  may  be,  are  to  me  unknown  ; 
but  I  have  missingly  noted,*  he  is  of  late  much  re- 
tired from  court,  and  is  less  frequent  to  his  princely 
exercises  than  formerly  he  hath  appeared. 

PoL  I  have  considered  so  much,  Camillo,  and 
with  some  care ;  so  for,  that  I  have  eyes  under  my 
service,  which  look  upon  his  removedness  :  from 
whom  I  have  this  intelligence;  that  he  is  seldom 
from  the  house  of  a  most  homely  shepherd ;  a  man, 
they  say,  that  from  very  nothing,  and  beyond  the 
imagination  of  his  neighbours,  is  grown  into  an  un- 
speakable estate. 

*  That  b.  froM  miwaf  hin  I  b«v«  aotcd. 
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Cn/ii.  I  have  heard,  sir,  of  such  a  man,  who  hath 
a  daughter  of  most  rare  note :  the  report  of  her  i» 
extended  more  than  can  be  thought  to  begin  from 
such  a  cottage. 

PoL  That's  Hkevnse  part  of  mj  intelligence ;  but 
I  fear  the  angle '  that  plucks  our  son  thither.  Thou 
shalt  accompanj  us  to  the  place ;  where  we  will,  not 
appearing  what  we  are,  have  some  question  with 
the  shepherd ;  from  whose  simplicity  I  think  it  not 
uneasy  to  get  the  cause  of  niy  son's  resort  thither. 
Pr'ythee,  be  my  present  partner  in  this  business,  and 
lay  aside  the  thoughts  of  Sicilia. 

Cam.  I  willingly  obey  your  command. 

PoL  My  best  Camillo !  —  We  must  disguise  our 
pelves.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  U.     The  same. 

A  Road  near  the  Shepherd's  Cottage. 

Enter  Autoltcus,  singing. 

When  daffodils  begin  to  peer,  — 
With,  heigh !  the  doxy  over  the  dale,  — 
Why,  then  comes  in  the  sweet  o'the  year ; 
For  the  red  blood  reigns  m  the  winter's  pale.* 

The  white  sheet  bleaching  on  the  hedge,  — 
With,  heigh !  the  sweet  birds,  O,  how  they  sing !  — 
Doth  set  my  pugging  '  tooth  on  edge ; 
For  a  quart  of  ale  is  a  dish  for  a  king. 

*  AngU  is  here  ased  for  the  hn'i,  or  line  and  hook,  Uiat  draws 
his  son  away  like  a  fish. 

^  That  is,  the  rrd  blood  of  spring  now  rei^s  where  winter 
lately  held  dominion.  But  pale  is  used  here  in  a  double  sense,  as 
referring  to  the  paU  colours  of  winter,  and  as  we  still  say  "  the 
poie  of  fashion,"  and  "  the  pale  of  the  Church."  "  English  pale*' 
and  **  Irish  pate  "  were  common  expressions  in  the  Poet's  time. 

H. 

*  A  puggard  was  a  cant  name  for  tome  kind  of  tliief     In  the 
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The  lark,  that  tura-lirra  chants,  — 
With  heigh !  with  heigh !  the  thrash  and  the  jay,  — > 
Are  stunmer  songs  for  me  and  my  annts,' 
While  we  lie  tumbling  in  the  hay. 

I  have  sery'd  prince  Florizel,  and,  in  my  time,  wore 
three-pile ;  *  but  now  I  am  out  of  service : 

But  shall  I  go  mourn  for  that,  my  dear  ? 
The  pale  moon  shines  by  nig^t ; 
And  when  I  wander  here  and  there, 
I  then  do  most  go  right 

If  tinkers  may  have  leave  to  live. 
And  bear  the  sow-skin  budget ; 
Then  my  account  I  well  may  give, 
And  in  the  stocks  avouch  it. 

My  traffic  is  sheets;  when  the  kite  builds,  look 
to  lesser  linen.*  My  father  nam'd  me  Autolycus ; 
who,  being,  as  I  am,  litterM  under  Mercury,  was 
likewise  a  snapper-up  of  unconsidered  trifles.  With 
die  and  drab  I  purchasM  this  caparison,  and  my 
revenue  is  the  silly  cheat.'  Gallows,  and  knock,  are 
too  powerful  on  the  highway :  beating,  and  hanging, 
are  terrors  to  me :  for  the  life  to  come,  I  sleep  out 
the  thought  of  it.'  —  A  prize  !  a  prize  ! 

Roaring  Girl,  1611,  we  have  —  "  Cheaters,  liAers,  nips,  fotaiSfpug' 
^ardt,"     Pugging  is  ased  by  Greene  in  one  of  his  pieces. 
'  Aunt  was  a  cant  word  for  a  bawd  or  trull. 

*  Velvet  was  estimated  according  to  the  pile,  three-pile  being 
*iie  richest.     See  Measure  for  Measure,  Act  i.  sc.  Z,  note  3.     h. 

*  Autolycus  means  that  bis  practice  was  to  tteal  sheets,  leaving 
the  smaller  linen  to  be  carried  away  by  the  kites,  who  will  some- 
times carry  it  off  to  line  their  nests. 

*  The  silly  cheat  is  one  of  the  slang  terms  belonging  to  coney- 
catching  or  thievery.  It  is  supposed  to  have  moant  picking  of 
pockets. 

^  Upon  this  passage  Coleridge  remarks,— <'Pme  as  this  is, 
and  d«lica*ely  characteristic  of  one  who  had  lived  and  been  raared 
-n  the  best  society,  and  had  been  precipitated  from  it  by  dice  and 
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Enter  Clown. 

Clo.  Let  me  tee :  —  Every  Meven  wether  todi ; ' 
every  tod  yields  —  pound  aiid  odd  shilliDg :  fiAeeti 
hundred  shorn,  —  what  comes  the  wool  to  1 

Aut.  [Aside.]  If  the  springe  hold,  the  cock's  mine. 

Cb.  I  cannot  do't  without  counters.  —  Let  me 
see ;  what  am  I  to  buy  for  our  sheep-shearing  feast  ? 
«« Three  pound  of  sugar ;  five  pound  of  currants ; 
rice/'  —  What  will  this  sbter  of  mine  do  with  rice  ? 
But  my  father  hath  made  her  mistress  of  tlie  feast, 
and  she  lay^  it  on.  She  hath  made  me  four-and- 
twenty  nosegays  ibr  the  shearers :  three-man  song- 
men  '  all,  and  very  good  one8 ;  but  they  are  most  of 
them  means  '^  and  basses:  but  one  Puritan  apnongst 
them,  and  he  sings  psalms  to  hornpipes.^'  I  must 
have  saflfron,  to  colour  the  warden  pies;  '*  mace, — 
dates,  —  none ;  that's  out  of  my  note  :  "  nutmegs, 
seven ;  a  race  or  two  of  ginger ; "  but  that  I  may 

drabbin^;  yet  still  it  strikes  a^nst  ray  feelings  as  a  nnte  oat  of 
tune,  and  as  not  coalescing  with  that  pastoral  tint  which  gives  such 
a  chaiTO  to  this  act.  It  is  too  Macbeth-like  m  the  <  snapper-op  of 
oocoosidered  trifles.' "  H. 

s  Every  eleven  sheep  will  prodoc^B  a  tod  or  twenty-eight  pounds 
of  wool.  The  price  of  a  tod  of  wool  was  about  20s.  or  SZ«.  in 
1581. 

*  That  is,  singers  of  catches  in  three  parts. 

i<^  MeoMi  are  ttnan, 

'*  These  were  probably  inoch  the  saoie  as  what  in  our  day  are 
sometimes  called  <*  Geneva  jigs."  It  would  seem  that  even  so 
early  as  Shakespeare's  time  the  notion  bad  been  taken  op  amd 
carried  out,  of  taming  hornpipes.  Jigs,  waltzee,  and  such  lika,  into 
sacred  music  by  setting  religious  words  to  them.  For  proof  bow 
faithfully  the  old  Puritans  have  been  followed  herein  by  their  de 
scendants,  see  some  cords  of  Boston  Singing-Books.  ■. 

1'  Wardem  are  a  large  sort  of  pear,  called  in  French  Foirta 
dt  Gardtf  because,  being  a  late  hard  pear^they  may  be  kept  vtry 
long.  It  is  said  that  their  name  is  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
mtarden,  U>  preserve.  They  are  now  called  baking-ptar^j  and 
•re  geaarally  coloured  with  cochimal  instead  of  a^ron  as  of 
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beg :  —  •*  four  pound  of   pnmes,  and  as  hhuij  of 
raisins  o'the  sun.** 

Aut.  \Grove1Ung  on  the  gromuL]  O,  th«t  erer  1 
was  bom! 

Cla.  Fthe  name  of  me !  — 

Aui.  O,  belp  me,  help  me !  ploek  but  off  these 
rags,  and  then,  death,  death ! 

CIo.  Alack,  poor  soul !  thou  bast  need  of  more 
rags  to  lay  on  ihee,  rather  than  have  these  off. 

Aui,  O,  sir !  the  loathsomeness  of  them  oflfends 
me  more  than  the  stripes  I  have  received ;  which' 
are  mightj  ones  and  millions. 

do.  Alas,  poornMn!  a  million  of  beating  majr 
come  to  a  great  matter. 

Aui.  I  am  robb'd,  sir,  and  beaten ;  my  money  and 
apparel  ta'en  from  me,  and  these  detestable  things 
put  upon  me.' 

Clo.  What,  by  a  borse-man,  or  a  foot-man  ? 

Aut.  A  foot-man,  sweet  sir,  a  foot-man. 

do.  Indeed,  he  should  be  a  footman,  by  the  gar- 
ments he  hath  left  with  thee :  if  this  be  a  horseman's 
eoat,  it  hath  seen  very  hot  service.  Lend  me  thy 
hand,  1*11  help  thee :  come,  lend  me  thy  band. 

[Heiping  him  up. 

Aut.  O !  good  sir,  tenderly,  O ! 

Clo.  Alas,  poor  soul ! 

Aut.  O,  good  sir !  softly,  good  sir :  I  fear,  sir,  my 
shoulder-blade  is  out 

Clo.  How  now  !  canst  stand  ? 

Aui.  Softly,  dear  sir;  [Picks  his  pocket]  good 
lir,  softly  :  you  ha*  done  me  a  charitable  omce. 

Cb.  Dost  lack  any  money  ?  I  have  a  little  money 
for  thee. 

Api.  No,  good  sweet  sir ;  no,  I  beseech  you,  sir . 
I  have  a  kinsman  not  past  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
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hence,  unto  whom  I  was  going ;  I  shall  there  have 
money,  or  any  thing  I  want :  Offer  me  no  money 
I  pray  you ;  that  kills  my  heart." 

Clo,  What  manner  of  fellow  was  he  that  robb'd  you  1 

Avi.  A  fellow,  sir,  that  I  have  known  to  go  about 
with  trol-my  dames :  **  I  knew  him  once  a  servant 
of  the  prince.  I  cannot  tell,  good  sir,  for  which  of 
his  virtues  it  was,  but  he  was  certainly  whipp'd  out 
of  the  court. 

Clo.  His  vices,  you  would  say :  there's  no  virtue 
whipp'd  out  of  the  court ;  they  cherish  it,  to  make 
it  stay  there,  and  yet  it  will  no  more  but  abide.' ^ 

Aut.  Vices,  I  would  say,  sir.  I  know  this  man 
well :  he  hath  been  since  an  ape-bearer ;  then  a  pro- 
cess-server, a  bailiff;  then  he  compass'd  a  motion  ** 
of  the  prodigal  son,  and  married  a  tinker's  wife 
within  a  mile  where  my  land  and  living  lies ;  and, 
having  flown  over  many  knavish  professions,  he  set- 
tled only  in  rogue :  some  call  him  Autolycus. 

Clo.  Out  upon  him  !  Prig,"  for  my  life,  prig:  he 
haunts  wakes,  fairs,  and  bear-baitings. 

Aut.  Very  true,  sir ;  he,  sir,  he :  that's  the  rogue, 
that  put  me  into  this  apparel. 

Clo.  Not  a  more  cowardly  rogue  in  all  Bohemia : 

*'  Dame  Quickly,  speaking  of  FalstaflT,  says,  —  **  The  king  hath 
killed  his  heart." 

'<  The  old  English  title  of  this  game  was  jnge<m-hoU» ;  as  the 
arches  in  the  board  through  which  the  balls  are  to  be  rolled  re- 
semble the  cavities  made  for  pigeons  in  a  dove-honse.  In  Jones* 
Treatise  on  Buckstone  Bathes,  —  "  The  ladyes,  &c.  if  the  weather 
be  not  agreeable,  may  have  in  the  ende  of  a  benche  eleven  holes 
made,  into  the  which  to  troole  pummits  :  the  pastime  trauU  tn 
madame  is  called/'  It  i^  a  corruption  of  trou-madame  ;  and  waf 
also  called  trunket  according  to  Cotgrave. 

*•  Will  only  sojourn/ or  dwell  for  a  time. 

**  That  is,  he  obtained  a  puppet  show,  &c. 

'^  Prig  was  another  cant  phrase  for  the  order  of  thierw 
Harman  in  his  Caveat  for  Cursetor,  1573,  calls  a  horse-stealer  **  a 
prigger  of  prancers ;  for  to  prigge  in  their  language  is  to  «/«aic 
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if  you  had  but  look'd  big,  and  spit  at  him,  heM  hare 
ran. 

Aui.  I  mu8t  confess  to  jou,  sir,  I  am  no  fighter : 
I  am  false  of  heart  that  way;  and  that  he  knew,  I 
warrant  bim. 

Clo.  How  do  you  now  ? 

Aui.  Sweet  sir,  much  better  than  I  was ;  I  can 
stand,  and  walk:  1  will  even  take  my  leave  of  you, 
and  pace  softly  towards  my  kinsman's. 

Cb.  Shall  I  bring  thee  on  the  way  t 

Aut,  No,  good-fac'd  sir ;  no,  sweet  sir. 

Cb.  Then  fare  thee  well :  I  must  go  buy  spices 
for  our  sheep-shearing. 

Aut.  Prosper  you,  sweet  sir !  —  [Exit  Chwn,] 
Your  purse  is  not  hot  enough  to  purchase  your 
spice,  ril  be  with  you  at  your  sheep-shearing  too : 
If  I  make  not  this  cheat  bring  out  another,  and  the 
shearers  prove  sheep,  let  me  be  unrollM,"  and  my 
name  put  in  the  book  of  virtue ! 

Jog  on,  jog  on,  the  foot-path  way. 

And  merrily  hent  *•  the  stile-a : 

A  merry  heart  goes  aD  the  day. 

Your  sad  tires  in  a  mUe-a.  [Exit 

SCENE    IIL     The  same.     A  Shepherd's  Cottage. 

Enter  Florizel  and  Perdita. 

Flo.  These  your  unusual  weeds  to  each  part  of  you  ^ 
Do  give  a  life :  no  shepherdess,  but  Flora, 

I*  Thai  is,  dismissed  from  Um  society  of  rogUM. 

'*  To  heni  is  to  take}  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  hentam.  See 
Measure  for  Measure,  Act  iv.  so.  6,  note  3.  —  These  lines  are  part 
of  a  catch  printed  in  **  An  Antidote  against  Melancholy,  made  ap 
in  Pills,  compounded  of  witty  Ballads,  jovial  Songs,  and  merry 
Catches."  H 
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Peering  in  April's  front.    This  your  slieep-eheariog 
Is  as  a  meeting  of  the  pettj  gods, 
And  you  the  queen  oii't. 

Per.  Sir,  my  gracious  lord, 

To  chide  at  your  extremes  *  it  uot  becomes  me ; 
O !  pardon;  that  I  name  them :  your  high  seJf, 
The  gracious  mark  o'the  land,*  you  have  ohseur'd 
With  a  swain's  wearing ;  and  me,  poor  lowly  maid, 
Most  goddess-like  prank'd  up.     But  that  our  feasts 
In  every  mess  have  folly,  and  the  feeders 
Digest  it  with  a  custom,  I  should  blush 
To  see  you  so  attired;  sworn,  I  think* 
To  show  myself  a  glass.' 

Flo,  I  bless  the  time, 

When  my  good  &lcon  made  her  flight  across 
Thy  father's  ground. 

Per.  Now,  Jove  afford  you  cause ! 

To  me  the  difference  *  forges  dread ;  your  greatness 
Hath  not  been  us'd  to  fear.     Even  now  I  tremble 
To  think,  your  father,  by  some  accident. 
Should  pass  this  way,  as  you  did :  O,  the  fates ! 
How  would  he  look,  to  see  his  work,  so  noble. 
Vilely  bound  up  ?     What  would  he  say  ?     Or  how 
Should  I,  in  these  my  borrow'd  flaunts,  behold 
The  sternness  of  his  presence  ? 

Flo.  Apprehend 

Nothing  but  jollity.     The  gods  themselves. 
Humbling  their  deities  to  love,  have  taken 
The  shapes  of  beasts  upon  them :  Jupiter 

*  That  if,  hit  extravagance  in  disguising  himself  in  shepherd' 
clothes,  while  he  pranked  her  op  most  goddets-like. 

'  Thai  is.  the  object  of  all  men's  notice  and  expectation. 

*  She  probably  means,  that  the  Prince,  by  the  rastic  habit  he 
weais,  seems  as  if  he  had  sworn  to  show  her  as  in  a  glass  how 
she  ought  to  be  dressed,  instead  of  being  «<  most  g(^dess-lik« 
prank'd  op." 

«  Meaning  the  difference  between  his  rank  and  hers. 
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Becama  a  boll,  and  bellow*d ;  th%  greea  NepliuM 
A  ram,  and  bleated ;  aod  the  fire-rob'd  god* 
Oolden  Apollo,  a  poor  humble  «wain, 
As  I  seem  now.     Their  transformationa 
Were  never  for  a  piece  of  beautj  rarer. 
Nor  in  a  waj  to  chaste ;  since  my  desires 
Run  not  before  mine  honour,  nor  mj  kists 
Bum  hotter  than  mj  faith. 

Per,  O!  but,  sir. 

Your  resolution  cannot  hold,  when  'tis 
Oppo8*d,  as  it  must  be,  by  the  power  of  the  kinf. 
One  ol'  these  two  must  be  necessities, 
Which  then  will  speak,  —  that  you  must  change  this 

purpose. 
Or  I  mj  tife  ? 

Ph.  Thou  dearest  Perdita, 

With  these  forc'd  thoughts,  I  pr'jthee,  darken  not 
The  mirth  o'the  feast :     Or  I'll  be  thine,  mj  fair, 
Or  not  my  father's ;  for  I  cannot  be 
Mine  own,  nor  anj  thing  to  anj,  if 
I  be  not  thine :  to  this  I  am  most  constant. 
Though  destiny  say,  no.     Be  merry,  gentle ; 
Strangle  such  thoughts  as  these  with  any  thing 
That  you  behold  the  while.    Your  guests  are  coming : 
Lift  up  your  countenance,  as  it  were  the  day 
Of  celebration  of  that  nuptial,  which 
We  two  have  sworn  shall  come. 

Per.  O,  lady  Fortune, 

Stand  you  auspicious ! 

Enter  Shepherd^  with  Poleuines  and  Camillo,  dis- 
guised; Chum^  Mops  A,  Dorcas,  and  Others. 

Plo.  See,  your  guests  approach  : 

Address  yourself  to  entertain  them  sprightly. 
And  let's  be  red  with  mirth. 

8hep.  Fie,  daughter !  when  my  old  wife  liv'd,  upon 
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This  day  she  was  both  pantler,  butler,  cook ; 
Both  dame  and  servant ;  welcom'd  all,  serv'd  all ; 
Would  sing  her  song,  and  dance  her  turn ;  now  here 
At  upper  end  o*the  table,  now  i'the  middle ; 
On  his  shoulder,  and  bis ;  her  face  o'fire 
With  labour ;  and  the  thing  she  took  to  quench  itt 
She  would  to  each  one  sip.     You  are  retir'd, 
As  if  you  were  a  feasted  one,  and  not 
The  hostess  of  the  meeting :     Praj  you,  bid 
These  unknown  friends  to's  welcome ;  for  it  is 
A  way  to  make  us  better  friends,  more  known. 
Come ;  quench  your  blushes,  and  present  yourseli 
That  which  you  are,  mistress  o'the  feast :  come  o 
And  bid  us  welcome  to  your  sheep-shearing. 
As  your  good  flock  shall  prosper. 

Per,  [To  Polixenes.]  Sir,  welcome 

It  is  my  father's  will,  I  should  take  on  me 
The  hostess-ship  o'the  day : — [To  Camillo.]  YouVe 

welcome,  sir. — 
Give  me  those  flowers  there,  Dorcas.  —  Reverend 

sirs. 
For  you  there's  rosemary,  and  rue;  these  keep 
Seeming  and  savour  all  the  winter  long : 
Grace  and  remembrance  be  to  you  both,* 
An  I  welcome  to  our  shearing  1 

PoL  Shepherdeas, 

(A  fair  one  are  you,)  well  you  fit  our  ages 
With  flowers  of  winter. 

Per.  Sir,  the  year  growing  ancientf  — 

Not  yet  on  summer's  death,  nor  on  the  birth 
Of  trembling  winter,  —  the   fairest  flowers  o*tbe 
season 

*  So  in  Hamlet,  Act  iv.  sc.  5,  Ophelia  says,  —  ''There's  rose- 

mary :  that's  for  remembrance There's  me  for  yoo , 

we  may  call  it  herb  of  grace,"    These  plauU  were 

probably  held  as  emblematic  of  grace  and  remembrance,  because 
they  keep  their  beauty  and  fragrance  **  all  the  winter  long."     H. 
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Are  our  caroations,  and  streaked  giliiflowersy* 
Which  some  call  nature's  bastards :  of  that  kind 
Our  rustic  garden's  barren,  and  I  care  not 
To  get  slips  of  them. 

PoL  Wherefore,  gentle  maiden, 

Do  you  neglect  them  ? 

Per.  For  ^  I  have  heard  it  said. 

There  is  an  art  which  in  their  piediiess  shares 
With  great  creating  nature.' 

PoL  Say,  there  be ; 

Yet  nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean, 
But  nature  makes  that  mean :  so,  o'er  that  art, 
Which  you  say  adds  to  nature,  is  an  art 
That  nature  makes.    You  see,  sweet  maid,  we  marry 
A  gentler  scion  to  the  wildest  stock, 
And  make  conceive  a  bark  of  baser  kind 
Uy  bud  of  nobler  race :     This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  nature,  —  change  it  rather ;  but 
The  art  itself  is  nature.* 

*  Spelt  giUyvori  in  the  original,  and  probably  lo  pronounced 
at  the  time.  Mr.  Dyce  thinks  it  should  be  retained  as  **  an  old 
form  of  the  word,"  Douce  says,  —  "  OeUfer  or  giUofer  was  the 
old  name  for  the  whole  class  of  carnations,  pinks,  and  sweetwil* 
liams;  from  the  French  ^'r^^.''  h. 

^  For  in  the  sense  of  because, 

*  It  would  seem  that  variegated  gilli flowers  were  produced  by 
crossbreeding  of  two  or  more  varieties ;  as  variegated  ears  of 
com  oAen  grow  from  several  sorts  of  com  being  planted  together. 
The  gardener's  art  whereby  this  was  done  might  properly  be  said 
lo  share  with  creating  nature.  Douce  says,  that  such  flower« 
lieing  artificially  produced,  "  Perdita  considers  them  a  proper 
emblem  of  a  painted  or  immodest  woman  j  and  therefore  declines 
fo  meddle  with  them.  She  connects  the  gardener's  art  of  varying 
the  colours  of  these  flowers  with  the  art  of  painting  the  face,  a 
fashion  vtry  prevalent  in  Shakespeare's  time."  H. 

*  This  identity  of  nature  and  art  is  thus  affirmed  by  Lord  Bacon  t 
«  We  are  the  rather  induced  to  assign  the  History  of  Arts  as  a 
branch  of  Natural  History,  because  an  opinion  hath  long  time  gone 
current,  as  if  art  were  some  difierent  thing  from  natwre,  and  artificial 
from  naturaL**     Likewise  Sir  Thomas  Browne :  <<  Nature  is  not 
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PtT.  So  it  is. 

PoL  Theu  make  your  garden  ricfa  in  giUiflowers, 
And  do  not  call  them  bastards. 

Per.  rU  not  put 

The  dibble  in  earth*  to  set  one  slip  of  them  :  '* 
No  more  than,  were  I  painted,  I  would  wish 
This  youth  should  say,  'twere  well ;  and  only  there- 
fore 
Desire  to  breed  by  me.  —  Here's  flowers  for  you ; 
Hot  lavender,  mints,  savory,  marjoram ; 
The  marigold,  that  goes  to  bed  with  the  sun. 
And  with  him  rises  weeping :  *'  these  are  flowers 
Of  middle  summer,  and  I  think  they  are  given 
To  men  of  middle  age.     You  are  very  welcome. 

Ckanu  I  should  leave  grazing,  were  I  of  your  flock. 
And  only  hve  by  gazing. 

Per.  Out,  alas ! 

You'd  be  so  lean,  that  blasts  of  January 
Would  blow  you  through  and  through.  —  Now,  my 

fairest  friend, 
I  would  I  had  some  flowers  o'the  spring,  that  might 
Become  your  time  of  day ;  and  yours,  and  yours. 
That  wear  upon  your  virgin  branches  yet 
Your  maidenheads  growing :  —  O  Proserpina, 

at  variance  with  art,  nor  art  wiib  nature ;  tbey  both  being  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Providence  of  God.     Art  is  the  perfection  of  nature 
were  the  world  now  as  it  was  the  sixth  day,  there  were  yet  a  chaos. 
Nature  bath  made  one  world,  and  art  another.     In  brief,  all  things 
are  artificial ;  for  nature  is  the  art  of  God."  h. 

*^  Perdita  u  too  guileless  to  take  the  force  of  Poliaenes'  rea- 
soning ;  she  therefore  assents  lo  it,  yet  goes  on  to  act  as  though 
there  were  nothing  in  it :  her  assent,  indeed,  is  merely  to  get  rid 
of  the  perplexity  it  causes  her ;  for  it  dashes  with  and  distorbs 
her  moral  feelings  and  assoeiations.  Mrs.  Jameson  says,—  *<  She 
gives  up  the  argument,  but,  woman-like,  retains  her  own  opinion 
or  rather  her  sense  of  right"  ■. 

**  «  Some  call  it  9ponsut  ioU»,  the  spowseof  the  8unoe,bc«aus< 
it  sleeps  and  is  awakened  with  him."— LMpton't  NoUMt  Thimg* 
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For  the  floirers  now,  that,  frighted,  thou  let'st  fall 

From  Dis^s  waggon  !  daffodils, '' 

That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 

The  winds  of  March  with  beauty;  Yiolets  dim. 

But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno*s  eyes, 

Or  Cytherea's  breath ;  *'  pale  primroses, 

That  die  unmarried  ere  they  can  behold 

Bright  Phcebus  in  his  strength,  a  malady 

Most  incident  to  maids ;  bold  oxlips,  and 

The  crown-imperial ;  lilies  of  all  kinds, 

The  flower-de-luce  being  one.     O  !  lliese  I  lack, 

To  make  you  garlands  of,  and,  my  sweet  friend, 

To  strew  him  o'er  and  o'er. 

Flo.  What !  like  a  corse  ? 

Per,  No,  like  a  bank,  for  love  to  lie  and  play  on, 
Not  like  a  corse  ;  or  if,  —  not  to  be  buried. 
But  quick,  and  in  mine  arms.     Come,  take  youi 

flowers : 
Metbinks,  I  play  as  I  have  seen  them  do 
In  Whitsun'  pastorals :  sure,  this  robe  of  mine 
Does  change  my  disposition. 

^*  Coleridge  sayi,  —  "  Ad  epithet  is  wauted  here,  not  inereij 
or  chiefly  for  the  metre,  but  for  the  balance,  for  the  aesthetic  logic 
Perhaps  golden  was  the  word  which  would  set  off  the  violets  dim" 
-  The  «tory  how,  at  the  comtug  of  Dis,  Proserpine,  affrighted,  lei 
ftll  from  her  lap  the  flowers  which  she  had  been  gathering,  is  told 
in  Ovid's  Metam.  lib.  v.  Of  course,  from  Di^a  waggon  means 
from  or  because  of  the  approach  of  Dis's  waggon.  H. 

13  The  beauties  of  Greece  and  other  Asiatic  nations  tinged  their 
eyelids  of  ao  obscure  violet  colour  by  means  of  some  ungoeat, 
which  was  doubtless  perfumed  like  those  for  the  hair,  &c.,  men* 
tioned  by  Athensus.  Hence  Hesiod's  fiXupuf^wp  xvattuwr  in  a 
passage  which  has  been  rendered 

**  Her  flowing  hair  nnd  table  eyelids 
Breathed  enamouring  odour,  like  the  breath 
Of  >almy  Venus." 
Shakespeare  may  not  have  known  this,  yet  of  the  beauty  and 
propriety  of  the  epithet  violets  dimf  and  the  transition  at  once  to 
the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes  and  Cytherea's  breath,  no  reader  of  taste 
^d  ieeling  need  be  reminded 
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Flo.  What  you  do 

Still  betters  what  is  done.    When  jou  speak,  sweet, 
Td  have  you  do  it  ever :  when  you  sing, 
I'd  have  you  buy  and  sell  so ;  so  give  alms ; 
Pray  so ;  and,  for  the  ordering  your  affairs, 
To  sing  them  too :  when  you  do  dance,  I  wish  you 
4  wave  o'the  sea,  that  you  might  ever  do 
Nothing  but  that ;  move  still,  still  so,  and  own 
No  other  function :  each  your  doing. 
So  singular  in  each  particular. 
Crowns  what  you  are  doing  in  the  present  deeds, 
That  all  your  acts  are  queens. 

Per.  O  Doricles ! 

Your  praises  are  too  large :  but  that  your  youth, 
And  the  true  blood  which  fairly  peeps  through  it, 
Do  plainly  give  you  out  an  unstain'd  shepherd. 
With  wisdom  I  might  fear,  ray  Doricles, 
You  woo'd  me  the  false  way. 

Flo.  I  think  you  have 

As  little  skill  to  fear,  as  1  have  purpose 
To  put  you  to't.  —  But  come ;  our  dance,  I  pray : 
Your  hand,  my  Perdita:  so  turtles  pair. 
That  never  mean  to  part. 

Per,  I'll  swear  for  'em. 

PoL  This  is  the  prettiest  low4M>rn  lass,  that  ever 
Ran  on  the  green-sward :  nothing  she  does,  or  seems, 
But  smacks  of  something  greater  than  herself; 
Too  noble  for  this  place. 

Ckun.  He  tells  her  something, 

That  makes  her  blood  look  out :  ^*  Good  sooth,  slie  is 
The  queen  of  curds  and  cream. 

*-*  This  reminds  us  of  some  lines  io  Donne's  Elegy  on  Mil 
Elizabeih  Dniry : 

**  We  understood 
Her  by  her  sight ;  her  pure  and  eloquent  blood 
Spoke  in  her  cheeks,  and  so  distinetly  wrought, 
That  one  might  almost  say,  her  body  tbotigbL"  ■. 
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C29.  Come  on,  strike  u| 

Dor.  Mopsa  must  be  jour  mistress :  marry,  garlic. 

To  mend  her  kissing  with. 

Mop.  Now,  in  good  time,  — 

Go.  Not  a  word,  a  word :  we  stand  upon  our 
manners.  — 

Come,  strike  up.  [Music, 

A  Danu  of  Shepherds  and  Shepherdesses. 

Pol  Praj,  good  shepherd,  what  fair  swain  is  this 
Which  dances  with  your  daughter  ? 

Sh^  They  call  him  Doricles,  and  he  -boasts  him 
self 
To  have  a  worthy  feeding ; "  but  I  have  it 
Upon  his  own  report,  and  I  believe  it : 
He  looks  like  sooth.    He  says  he  loves  my  daughter 
1  think  so  too ;  for  never  gaz'd  the  moon 
Upon  the  water,  as  he'll  stand,  and  read. 
As  'twere,  my  daughter's  eyes ;  and,  to  be  plain, 
I  think  there  is  not  half  a  kiss  to  choose. 
Who  loves  another  best. 

PoL  She  dances  featly. 

Shep.  So  she  does  any  thing,  though  I  report  it. 
That  should  be  silent.     If  young  Doricles 
Do  light  upon  her,  she  shall  bring  him  that 
Which  he  not  dreams  of. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  O  master !  if  you  did  but  hear  the  pedler 
at  the  door,  you  would  never  dance  again  af\er  a 
tabor  and  pipe;  no,  the  bagpipe  could  not  move 
you.  He  sings  several  tunes  faster  than  you'll  teU 
money ;  he  utters  them  as  he  had  eaten  ballads,  and 
all  men's  ears  grew  to  his  tunes. 

^  A  valuable  tract  of  pasturage ;  such  as  might  be  a  woit/k| 
offset  to  Perdita'i  dowry. 
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do.  -  He  could  never  come  better :  he  shall  ciime 
in  :  I  love  a  ballad  but  even  too  well ;  if  it  be  dole- 
ful matter,  merrily  set  down^  or  a  very  pleasant  thing 
indeed,  and  stmg  lamentably. 

Sirv,  He  hath  songs,  for  man,  or  woman,  of  all 
sizes :  no  milliner  can  so  fit  his  customers  with 
gloves.  He  has  the  prettiest  love-songs  for  maids ; 
so  without  bawdry,  which  is  strange ;  with  such 
delicate  burdens  of  *»  dildos "  and  "  fadings ; "  *• 
"jump  her  and  thump  her;"  and  where  some 
stretch-mouth'd  rascal  would,  as  it  were,  mean  mw- 
chief,  and  break  a  foul  jape  into  the  matter,  he  makes 
the  maid  to  answer,  "  Whoop,  do  me  no  harm,  good 
man ;  "  puts  him  oflT,  slights  him,  with  "  Whoop,  do 
me  no  harm,  good  man."  *^ 

PoL  This  is  a  brave  fellow. 

Clo,  Believe  me,  thou  talkest  of  an  admirable 
conceited  fellow.     Has  he  any  unbraided  wares  1  *' 

>•  **  With  a  hie  tUdo  dill,  aid  a  dUdo  dee »'  is  the  burden  of 
an  old  ballad  or  two.  Fading  is  also  another  borden  to  a  ballad 
foond  b  Shirley's  Bird  b  a  Can^ ;  and  perhaps  to  others.  It  is 
also  the  name  giren  to  an  Irish  dance,  probably  from  frndmn^  I 
whisUe,  ms  it  was  danced  to  the  pipes.  The  Irish  name  tinea 
fada  is  the  long  danctf  performed  by  country  people  on  May  day. 
The  fading  is  mentioned  by  Ben  Jonson,  and  distingaished  from 
the  fadow. 

*7  This  was  also  the  harden  uf  an  old  ballad. 
**  That  is,  undamaged  voare$y  true  and  good.  The  quotation 
by  Steevens  from  Any  Thing  for  a  Quiet  Life  suggests  a  right 
explanation :  **  She  says  that  you  sent  wart  which  is  not  warrant- 
able,  braided  ware,  and  that  you  give  not  London  measure."  So 
Marston  in  his  Scourge  of  Villanie : 

•f  Tuscus  is  trade-falne ;  yet  great  hopes  he'le  riae, 
For  now  he  makes  no  count  of  peijuriea ; 
Hath  drawn  false  lights  from  pitch-black  loveries, 
Glased  his  braided  waret  cogs,  sweares,  and  lies.'' 
A.nd  in  the  prologue  to  a  very  curious  manuscript  coHectioir  o' 
satiric  tales  in  verse,  entitled  An  Uiade  of  Metaanorpheaa : 
**  Bookes  of  this  nature  being  once  perused 
Are  then  cast  by,  and  as  brayed  wart  nSotmAJ^ 
See  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well.  Act  iv.  te.  S.  note  4 
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Ser9.  He  hath  ribands  uf  aJi  the  colours  i*the  rain- 
bow ;  pointB,*'  more  than  all  the  lawyers  in  Bohemia 
can  learnedly  handle^  though  they  come  to  him  by 
the  gross;  inkles,  caddisses,*^  cambrics,  lawns; 
why,  he  sings  them  over,  as  they  were  gods  or  god- 
desses :  you  would  think,  a  smock  were  a  she-angel, 
he  so  chants  to  the  sleeve-hand,  and  the  work  about 
the  square  on't.*' 

Ch.  Pr'ythee,  bring  htm  in,  and  let  him  approach 
singing. 

Per.  Forewarn  him,  that  he  use  no  scurrilous 
words  in's  tunes. 

Ch,  You  have  of  these  pedlers,  that  have  more 
in  *em  than  you'd  think,  sister. 

Per.  Ay,  good  brother,  or  go  about  to  think. 

Enter  Autoltcus,  singing. 

Lawn,  as  white  as  driven  snow ; 
Cypms,  black  as  e'er  was  crow ; 
Gloves,  as  sweet  as  damask  roses ; 
Masks  for  faces,  and  for  noses ; 
Bogle-bracelet,  necklace-amber. 
Perfume  for  a  ladjr's  chamber ; 
Golden  qnoifs,  and  stomachers, 
For  my  lads  to  give  their  dears ; 
Pins  and  pokingHrtkks  of  steel," 
What  mdds  lack  from  head  to  heel : 

>*  There  is  a  quibble  upon  points,  as  in  the  passage,  —  "  Their 
points  being  broken,  down  fell  their  hose."  Points  was  a  term 
for  the  tags  nsed  to  fasten  or  hold  op  the  dress.  See  The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew,  Act  iii.  sc.  2,  note  4.  r. 

**  Inkle  was  a  kind  of  tape :  the  word  is  nsed  by  Costard  in 
Lore's  Labour's  Lost,  Act  iii.  se.  I,  ^^  Caddis  is  explained  bj 
Ifalooe  **  a  narrow  worsted  galloon."  r. 

*i  Sleette-handf  the  cnifs  or  wristbend ;  the  squarSf  the  work 
about  the  boson. 

**  These  poking-stieks  are  described  by  Stnbbes  in  his  Anato- 
qnie  of  Abuses,  Part  ii. :  **  They  be  made  of  yron  and  Steele,  and 
I  of  brasse,  kept  as  bright  as  silver,  jea,  some  of  silver  itselfe 
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Come,  bay  of  me,  come ;  come  buy,  come  buy ; 
Bay,  lads,  or  else  year  lasses  cry :  come,  bay. 

Clo,  If  I  were  not  in  love  with  Mopsa,  thoii 
sbould'st  take  no  money  of  me;  but  being  en- 
thraird  as  I  am,  it  will  also  be  the  bondage  of  cer- 
tain ribands  and  gloves. 

Mop,  I  was  promised  them  against  the  feast :  but 
they  come  not  too  late  now. 

D&r,  He  hath  prorais'd  you  more  than  that,  or 
there  be  liars. 

Mop.  He  hath  paid  you  all  he  promisM  you : 
may  be,  he  has  paid  you  more,  which  will  shame 
you  to  give  him  again. 

Cb,  Is  there  no  manners  left  among  maids  ?  will 
they  wear  their  plackets,  where  they  should  bear 
their  faces  t  Is  there  not  milking-time,  when  you 
are  going  to  bed,  or  kiln-hole,*'  to  whistle  off  these 
secrets,  but  yon  must  be  tittle-tattling  before  all  our 
guests  T  'Tis  well,  they  are  whispering :  Clamour 
your  tongues,"  and  not  a  word  more. 

and  it  is  well,  if  in  processe  of  time,  they  grow  not  to  be  of  gold. 
The  fashion  whereafter  they  be  made,  1  cannot  resemble  to  auj 
thing  so  well  as  to  a  squirt  or  a  little  squibbe,  which  little  children 
used  to  squirt  water  out  withal ;  and  when  they  come  to  starching 
and  setting  of  their  ruffes,  then  must  this  instrument  be  heated  in 
the  fire,  the  better  to  stiffen  the  ruff."  Stowe  informs  us  that 
**  about  the  sixteenth  yeare  of  the  qneene  began  the  making  of 
tUtU  pokin^-tticks,  and  until  that  time  all  lawndresses  used  set> 
ting  stickes  made  of  wood  or  bone."  They  were  heated  and 
used  for  setting  the  plaits  of  ruffs.    . 

**  The  kiln-bole  generally  means  the  fireplace  for  drjring  malt; 
still  a  noted  gossiping-place. 

**  An  expression  taken  from  bell-ringing ;  now  contracted  to 
elam.  The  bells  are  said  to  be  dammed^  when,  after  a  course  of 
rounds  or  changes,  they  are  all  pulled  off  at  once,  and  give  a 
general  clash  or  clam,  by  which  the  peal  is  conchided.  As  this 
elam  is  succeeded  by  a  silence,  k  exactly  suits  the  sense  of  the 
passage.  —  Naret.  Mr.  Oifford  thinks  with  Malooe  that  it  It  a 
misprint  for  charm. 
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Mop.  I  hare  done.  Come,  jou  promisM  me  a 
tawdry  lace,**  and  a  pair  of  sweet  gloves.** 

Ch.  Ha?e  I  not  told  thee  how  I  was  cozen*d  by 
the  way,  and  lost  all  my  money  ? 

Atd,  And,  indeed,  sir,  there  are  cozeners  abroad ; 
therefore  it  behoves  men  to  be  wary. 

Ch.  Fear  not  thou,  man,  thou  shalt  lose  nothing 
here. 

Atd.  I  hope  so,  sir;  for  I  have  about  me  many 
parcels  of  charge. 

Ch.  What  hast  here?  ballads! 

Mop.  Tray  now,  buy  some :  I  love  a  ballad  in 
print,^  a'-Iife ;  for  then  we  are  sure  they  are  true. 

Aut.  Here's  one  to  a  very  doleful  tune.  How  a 
usurer's  wife  was  brought  to  bed  of  twenty  money- 
begs  at  a  burden  ;  and  how  she  long'd  to  eat  adders' 
heads,  and  toads  carbonadoed. 

Jibp.  Is  it  true,  think  you  1 

Aut.  Very  true ;  and  but  a  month  old. 

Dor.  Bless  me  from  marrying  a  usurer ! 

Aut.  Here's  the  midwife's  name  to't,  one  mistress 
Taleporter,  and  five  or  six  honest  wives'  that  were 
present :     Why  should  I  carry  lies  abroad  t 

Mop.  'Pray  you  now,  buy  it. 

Ch.  Come  on,  lay  it  by :  and  let's  first  see  more 
ballads  ;  we'll  buy  the  other  things  anon. 

Aut.  Here's  another  ballad,  of  a  fish,  that  ap- 


••  A  tawdry  lace  was  a  «ort  of  necklace  worn  by  cotinlry 
wencbes.  So  in  The  Faithfbl  Sbepberdess:  «Tbe  primroM 
ehaplet,  tawdry  lace,  and  ring/'  Spenser  in  his  Shepherd's  Kal- 
endar  mentions  it  as  an  ornament  for  the  waist :  **  And  gird  jrour 
waste  for  more  fineness,  with  a  tawdrie  laet."  Tawdries  is  uaed 
somelimea  for  necklaces  in  general. 

**  Sweet,  or  perfumed  gloves,  are  oflen  mentioned  by  Shake, 
ipeare  :  they  were  very  mach  esteemed,  and  a  frequent  present  io 
the  Poet's  time. 
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peared  upon  the  coast,  on  Wednesday  the  fourscore 
of  April,  forty  thousand  fathom  above  water,  and 
sung  this  baUad  against  the  hard  hearts  of  maids : 
it  was  thought  she  was  a  woman,  and  was  turn*d 
into  a  cold  fish,  for  she  would  Jiot  exchange  flesii 
with  one  that  lo?'d  her.  The  ballad  is  very  pitifiil, 
and  as  true.'^ 

Dor.  Is  it  true,  think  you  t 

Aut.  Fire  justices*  hands  at  it,  and  witnesses 
more  than  my  pack  will  hold. 

Clo.  Lay  it  by  too:  another. 

Aui.  This  is  a  merry  ballad*  but  a  very  pretty  one. 

Mop.  LfCt's  have  some  merry  ones. 

Aut.  Why,  this  is  a  passing  merry  one,  and  goes 
to  the  tune  of, «« Two  maids  wooing  a  man.*'  Tliere** 
K^rce  a  maid  westward,  but  she  sings  it :  *tis  in 
request,  I  can  tell  you. 

Mop.  We  can  both  sing  it :  if  thou 'It  bear  a  part, 
thou  shalt  hear ;  'tis  in  three  parts. 

Dor.  We  had  the  tune  on't  a  month  ago. 

Aui.  I  can  bear  my  part ;  you  must  know,  'tis 
my  occupation  :  have  at  it  with  yoa. 

Song. 

Aui.  Get  yen  hence,  for  I  must  go 
Where  it  fits  not  you  to  know. 

Dor.  Whither? 

Mop.O\  whither? 

Dor.  Whither? 

Mop.  It  becomes  thy  oath  ibll  well, 
ThoQ  to  roe  thy  secrets  teU. 

Dor.  Me  too :  let  me  go  thither. 

**  All  extitiordiDary  events  wefe  tbeo  tamed  into  ballads.  Is 
I4M  was  entered  on  the  Stationers'  books— «<  A  strange  report 
of  a  monstroas  JUh  that  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  woman  front 
her  wai^t  uD%rard.'* 
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Mop,  Or  thoa  ^'st  to  the  grange,  or  mill : 
Dor.  If  to  either,  thoa  doet  ilL 
JiuL  Neither. 
Dor.  What,  neither? 
AmL  Neither. 

Dor,  Thoa  hojt  sworn  my  love  to  be : 
Mop.  Thoa  hast  sworn  it  more  to  me : 
Then,  whither  go'st  ?  say,  whither  ? 

Clo.  Well  hare  this  song  out  anon  by  ourselves. 
My  father  and  the  gentlemen  are  in  sad  **  talk,  and 
we'll  not  trouble  them  t  Come,  bring  away  thy  pack 
after  me.  Wenches,  Fll  buy  for  you  both :  —  Pcd- 
ler,  let'a  have  the  first  choice.  —  Follow  me,  girls. 

Aut.  [Aside.']  And  you  shall  pay  well  for  *em. 

Win  you  buy  any  tape. 

Or  lace  for  your  cape. 
My  dainty  dack,  my  dear^^  ? 

Any  silk,  any  thread. 

Any  tojrs  for  your  head, 
Of  the  new'st,  and  fin'st,  fin'st  wear-a? 

Come  to  the  pedler ; 

Money's  a  medlar. 
That  doth  atter  all  men's  ware-a. 

[Exeunt  Chum,  Aut.,  Dor.,  and  Mop 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Master,  there  is  three  carters,  three  sbep 
herds,  three  neat-herds,  three  swine-herds,  that  have 
made  themselves  all  men  of  hair :  **  they  call  them- 

■•  Thai  is,  serious,  or  g^rave. 

<*  h  is  most  probable  that  they  were  dressed  in  goat-skins.  A 
daoce  of  satyn  was  no  anosnal  entertainment  in  Shakespeare's 
time,  or  even  at  an  earlier  period.  A  rtry  corioos  relation  of  a 
disgiiistng  or  mnmmery  of  this  kind,  which  had  Hke  to  have  proved 
fatal  to  some  of  the  aetors  in  it,  is  related  by  Frotssart  as  oeeor- 
iag  in  the  court  of  France  ip  1392.  Lord  Bacon,  Essay  57,  sayi 
of  antimasqties,  —  **  They  have  been  commonly  of  fools,  tati/rt, 
haboons.  wild  men,  antics,  beasts,  spirits,  witches,  Ethiopes,  pi|^ 
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selves  saltiers ;  ^  and  they  have  a  dance  which  the 
wenches  saj  is  a  gallimaufry  of  gambols,  because 
they  are  not  in*t;  but  they  themselves  are  o*the 
mind,  (if  it  be  not  too-rough  for  some,  that  know 
little  but  bowling,)  it  will  please  plentifully. 

Shep.  Away !  we'll  none  on't :  here  has  been  too 
much  hoihely  foolery  already.  —  I  know,  sir,  we 
weary  you 

Pol  You  weary  those  that  refresh  us :  Pray,  let's 
see  these  four  threes  of  herdsmen. 

Serv.  One  three  of  them,  by  their  own  report,  sir, 
hath  danc'd  before  the  king ;  and  not  the  worst  of 
the  three,  but  jumps  twelve  foot  and  a  half  by  the 
squire.'* 

Shq>.  Leave  your  prating.  Since  these  good  men 
are  pleas'd,  let  them  come  in ;  but  quickly  now. 

Serv.  Why,  they  stay  at  door,  sir.  [Exit 

Re-^nter  Servant^  with  twelve  Rustics,  habited  Kke 
Satyrs.      They  dance,  and  then  exeunt, 

Pol  O  father !  youll  know  more  of  that  here- 
after."— 
Is  it  not  too  far  gone  ?  —  Tis  time  to  part  them.  — 
He's  simple,  and  tells  much.  — How  now,  fair  shep- 
herd? 
Your  heart  is  full  of  something,  that  does  take 
Your  mind  from  feasting.    Sooth,  when  I  was  young, 
And  handled  love  as  you  do,  I  was  wont 

mies,  turqaets,  nymphs,  rustics,  Copids,  statues  moving,  and  the 
like." 

''^  So  in  the  original ;  which  some  have  tboagfat  may  have  been 
a  misprint  for  txmlUrs^  as  the  Servant  aAerwards  says,  **  not  the 
worst  of  the  three,  but  Jumps  twelve  foot  and  a  half  by  the  square.' 
But  taitiert  is,  no  doubt,  the  Clown's  blunder  for  $atyrs ;  as  the> 
are  called  satyrs  in  the  stage-direction  of  the  original.  h. 

•'  Foot  rule,  esquierrtf  Fr. 

"  This  is  an  answer  to  something  which  the  shepherd  is  sap 
posed  to  have  said  to  Polizenes  daring  the  dance. 
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To  load  my  she  with  knacks:  I  would  have  ransackM 
The  pedler's  silkeo  treasury,  and  have  pour*d  it 
To  her  acceptance ;  you  have  let  him  go, 
And  nothing  marted  with  him.     If  your  lass 
Interpretation  should  abuse,  and  call  this 
Your  lack  of  love,  or  bounty,  you  were  straited 
For  a  reply ;  at  least,  if  you  make  a  care 
Of  happy  holding  her. 

Flo.  Old  sir,  I  know 

She  prizes  not  surh  trifles  as  these  are : 
The  gifts  she  looks  from  me  are  pack'd  and  lockM 
Up  in  my  heart ;  which  I  have  given  already. 
But  not  deliver'd.  —  O !  hear  me  breathe  my  life 
Before  this  ancient  sir,  who,  it  should  seem, 
Hath  sometime  lovM :  I  take  thy  hand ;  this  hand. 
As  soft  as  dove's  down,  and  as  white  as  it ; 
Or  Ethiopian's  tooth,  or  the  fann*d  snow,  that's  bolted 
By  the  northern  blasts  twice  o'er. 

PoL  What  follows  this  ! 

How  prettily  the  young  swain  seems  to  wash 
The  hand,  was  fair  before  !  —  I  have  put  you  out :  — 
But,  to  your  protestation ;  let  me  hear 
What  you  profess. 

Flo.  Do,  and  be  witness  to't. 

PoL  And  this  my  neighbour  too  ? 

Flo.  And  he,  and  more 

Than  he,  and  men ;  the  eartlr,  the  heavens,  and  all ; 
That,  —  were  I  crown 'd  the  most  imperial  monarch. 
Thereof  most  worthy ;  were  I  the  fairest  youth 
That  ever  made  eye  swerve ;  had  force,  and  knowl- 
edge. 
More  than  was  ever  man's,  —  I  would  not  prize  them, 
Without  her  love :  for  her  employ  them  all ; 
Commend  them,  and  condemn  them,  to  her  service, 
Or  to  their  own  perdition. 
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PoL  Fairly  offer'd. 

Cam.  This  ahows  a  sound  ajQTectioD. 

Shep.  But,  my  daufbter, 

Say  jott  the  like  to  him  ? 

Per.  I  cannot  speak 

80  well,  nothing  so  well ;  no,  nor  mean  better : 
By  the  pattern  of  my  own  thoughts  I  cut  out 
The  purity  of  his. 

Shep,  Take  hands ;  a  bargain :  ^* 

And,  friends  unknown,  you  shall  bear  witness  to*t ; 
I  gire  my  daughter  to  him,  and  will  make 
Her  portion  equal  his. 

Flo.  O !  that  must  be 

rthe  virtue  of  your  daughter :  one  being  dead, 
I  shall  ha?e  more  than  you  can  dream  of  yet ; 
Enough  then  for  your  wonder :     But,  come  00  ; 
Contract  us  'fore  these  witnesses. 

Shep.  '    Gome,  your  hand ; 

And,  daughter,  yours. 

Pol  Soft,  swain,  awhile,  'beseech  you  : 

Have  you  a  father  ? 

Flo.  I  have ;  but  what  of  him  ? 

Pol  Knows  he  of  this  1 

Flo.  He  neither  does,  nor  shall. 

Pol  Methinks,  a  father 
Is,  at  the  nuptial  of  his  son,  a  guest 
That  best  becomes  the  table.     Pray  you,  once  more : 
Is  not  your  father  grown  incapable 
Of  reasonable  affiiirs  ?  is  he  not  stupid 
With  age,  and  altering  rheums  ?     Can  he  speak  ? 

hear? 
Know  man  from  man  ?  dispute  his  own  estate  t  ^ 
Lies  he  not  bed-rid  t  and  again  does  nothing. 
But  what  be  did  being  childish  ? 

**  That  it,  converse  about  hit  owu  aflnura. 
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JFh.  No^  good  ur ; 

He  has  his  health,  and  ampler  strength,  iodeed. 
Than  most  have  of  his  age. 

PoL  By  my  white  beard. 

You  offer  him,  if  this  be  so,  a  wrong 
Something  unfiliaL     Reason*  my  son 
Should  choose  liimself  a  wife ;  but  as  good  reason, 
The  father  (all  whose  joy  is  nothing  else 
But  fair  posterity)  should  hold  some  counsel 
In  such  a  business. 

Fh.  I  yield  ail  this; 

But,  for  some  other  reasons,  my  grave  sir. 
Which  *tis  not  fit  you  know,  I  not  acquaint 
My  father  of  this  business. 

PoL  Let  him  knowH. 

Flo.  He  shall  not. 

PoL  Pr'ythee,  let  him. 

Flo,  No,  he  must  not 

Shep.  Let  him,  my  son  :  he  shall  not  need  to  g^ve 
At  knowing  of  thy  choice. 

Flo.  Come,  come,  he  must  not :  — 

Mark  our  contract. 

PoL  Mark  your  divorce,  young  sir, 

[Disc4wering  himself. 
Whom  son  I  dare  not  call :  thou  art  too  base 
To  be  acknowledg'd.     Thou  a  sceptre's  heir. 
That  thus  affect 'st  a  sheep-liook !  —  Thou  old  traitoi, 
I  am  sorry,  that  by  hanging  thee  I  can  but 
Shorten  thy  life  one  week.  —  And  thou,  fresh  piece 
Of  excellent  witchcraft,  who  of  force  must  know 
The  royal  fool  thou  cop'st  with,  — 

Shep.  O,  my  heart ! 

PoL  ni  have  thy  beauty  scratched  with  briers, 
and  made 
More  homely  than  thy  state.  —  For  thee,  fond  boy 
If  I  may  ever  know  thou  dost  but  sigh. 
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That  thou  no  more  shalt  never  see  this  knack,  (as 

never 
1  mean  tliou  shall,)  we'll  bar  thee  from  succession ; 
Not  hold  thee  of  our  blood,  no,  not  our  kin ; 
Far**  than  Deucalion  off:  —  mark  thou  my  words. 
Follow  us  to  the  court. — Thou  churl,  for  this  time, 
Though  full  of  our  displeasure,  yet  we  free  thee 
From  the  dead  blow  of  it.  —  And  you,  enchant- 
ment, — 
Worthy  enough  a  herdsman ;  yea,  him  too. 
That  makes  himself,  but  for  our  honour  therein, 
Unworthy  thee,  —  if  ever,  henceforth,  thou 
These  rural  latches  to  his  entrance  open. 
Or  hoop  his  body  more  with  thy  embraces, 
I  will  devise  a  death  as  cruel  for  thee. 
As  thou  art  tender  to't  [EaaL 

Per.  Even  here  undone  ! 

I  was  not  much  afeard ;  for  once  or  twice 
[  was  about  to  speak,  and  tell  him  plainly. 
The  selfsame  sun,  that  shines  upon  his  court. 
Hides  not  his  visage  from  our  cottage,  but 
Looks  on  alike."  —  [To  Florizel.]  Will't  please 

you,  sir,  be  gone  7 
I  told  you  what  would  come  of  this.    'Beseech  you, 

*•  Far^  iu  the  old  spelling  /arre,  that  h,  farther.     The  ancient 
comparative  of  fer  was  ftrrtr.     This  in  the  lime  of  Chaucer  was 
soAened  into  ferrt :  **  Thus  was  it  peinted,  I  can  say  no  ferre.'* 
*^  Sir  John  Davies  in  his  Nosce  Teipsam,  1599,  has  a  similat 
ihou|;fat : 

**  Thou  like  the  sunne  dost  with  indiflerent  ray 
Into  the  palace  and  the  cottage  shine.'' 

And  Ilabington  in  his  Queen  of  Arragon  has  imitated  it  not  ind 

rgantlj: 

"  The  stars  shoot 
An  equal  inSuenre  on  the  open  cottage. 
Where  the  poor  shepherd's  child  is  rudely  nursed. 
And  on  the  cradle  where  the  prince  is  rock'd 
With  care  and  whisper." 
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Of  your  own  state  take  care :  this  dream  of  mine,  — 
Being  now  awake,  TU  queen  it  no  inch  further. 
But  milk  my  ewes,  and  weep.** 

Cam*  Why,  how  now,  father? 

Speak,  ere  thou  diest. 

Shep.  I  cannot  speak,  nor  think, 

^or  dare  lO  know  tliat  which  I  know. — O,  sir, 
[To  Florizel.]  You  liave  undone  a  man  of  four* 

score  three. 
That  thought  to  fill  his  grave  in  quiet ;  yea. 
To  die  upon  the  bed  my  father  died, 
To  He  close  by  his  honest  bones :  but  now 
Some  hangman  must  put  on  my  shroud,  and  lay  me 
Where  no  priest  shoveb  in  dust.^'  —  fro  PEBDrrA.] 

O,  cursed  wretch ! 
That  knew'st  this  was  the  prince,  and  would^st  ad- 
venture 
To  mingle  faith  with  him.  —  Undone  !  undone ! 
If  I  might  die  within  this  hour,  I  have  livM 
To  die  when  I  desire.'*  [Exu* 

Flo.  Why  look  you  so  upon  me  ? 

••  Coleridge  sayi,  —  "  O,  how  more  than  exquisite  it  this  whole 
speech  !  And  that  profound  nature  of  woiAo  pride  nnd  g^ief 
venting  themselves  in  a  momentary  peevishness  of  resentment 
towards  Florizel :  <  Wilt  please  yoa,  sir,  be  gone  1  *  '*  For  our 
part,  we  should  say,  how  more  thau  exquisite  is  every  thing  about 
this  unfledged  angel !  H. 

^  Before  the  reform  of  the  burial  service,  it  was  the  custom 
for  the  priett  to  throw  earth  ou  the  body  iu  the  form  of  a  cross, 
and  then  sprinkle  it  with  holy  water. 

••  Some  of  the  critics  have  been  rather  bard  on  the  old  Shep- 
herd,  for  what  they  call  his  characteristic  selfishness  in  thinking  so 
much  of  his  own  life,  though  he  be  fourscore  and  three,  and  show 
ing  so  little  concern  for  Pcrdita  and  Florizel.  But  it  is  the  thought, 
oot  so  much  of  dying,  as  of  dying  like  a  felon,  that  troubles  and 
engrosses  his  mind.  His  unselfish  noble  honesty  iu  the  treatment 
of  his  precious  foundling  is  quite  apparent  ihrougliouu  The  Poet 
was  wiser  than  to  tempt  nature  overmuch,  by  making  the  innate 
qualities  of  his  heroine  triumphant  over  the  influences  of  a  selfish 
father.  H. 
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I  am  but  sorry,  not  afeard ;  delay'd. 

But  nothing  alter'd :     What  I  was,  I  am  ; 

More  straining  on,  for  plucking  back ;  not  folk^wiog 

M.y  leasli  unwillingly. 

Cam  Gracious  my  lord. 

Yon  know  your  father*s  tempc  r :  at  this  time 
He  will  allow  no  speech,  —  which  1  do  guess 
You  do  not  purpose  to  him,  -*  and  as  hardly 
Will  he  endure  your  sight  as  yet,  I  fear : 
Then,  till  the  fury  of  his  highness  settle. 
Come  not  before  him. 

Flo.  I  not  purpose  it. 

I  think,  Camillo  1 

Cam.  Even  he,  my  lord. 

Per.  How  often  have  I  told  you  Hwould  he  thus  1 
How  ofien  said  my  dignity  would  last 
But  till  'twere  known  ? 

F^.  It  cannot  fail,  but  by 

The  violation  of  my  faith ;  and  then 
Let  nature  crush  the  sides  o'the  earth  together, 
knd  mar  the  seeds  within !  —  LiA  up  thy  looks :  — 
From  my  succession  wipe  me,  father !  1 
Am  heir  to  my  affection. 

Cam.  Be  advis'd. 

Flo.  1  am ;  and  by  my  fancy :  *•  if  my  reason 
Will  thereto  be  obedient,  I  have  reason ; 
If  not,  my  senses,  better  pleased  with  madness, 
Do  bid  it  welcome. 

Cbm.  This  is  desperate,  sir. 

Flo.  So  call  it ;  but  it  does  fulfil  my  vow : 
1  needs  must  think  it  honesty.     Camillo, 
Not  for  Bohemia,  nor  the  pomp  that  may 
Be  thereat  glean'd ;  for  all  the  sun  sees,  or 
The  close  earth  wombs,  or  the  profound  seas  hide 

"  Fancy  here  means  /ore,  as  in  other  places  already  pointed  oai 
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In  unkoowD  ftt horns,  will  I  break  my  oath 

To  this  nay  ihir  belov'd :     Therefore,  I  pray  you, 

AkB  you  have  ever  been  my  father's  honour'd  friendi 

When  he  shall  miss  me,  (as,  in  faith,  I  mean  not 

To  see  him  any  more,)  cast  your  good  counsels 

Upon  his  passion :  let  myself  and  fortune 

Tug  for  the  time  to  come.     This  you  may  know« 

And  so  deliver :  —  I  am  put  to  sea 

With  her,  whom  here  I  cannot  hold  on  shore ; 

And,  most  opportune  to  our  need,  I  have 

A  vessel  rides  fast  by,  but  not  prepar'd 

For  this  design.     What  course  I  mean  to  hold. 

Shall  nothing  benefit  your  knowledge,  nor 

Concern  me  the  reporting. 

Cam^  O,  my  lord  ! 

I  would  your  spirit  were  easier  for  advice. 
Or  stronger  for  your  need« 

Flo.  Hark,  Perdita.- 

[To  Camillo.]  ril  bear  you  by  and  by. 

Cam.  He*8  irremovable ; 

ResolvM  for  flight.     Now  were  I  happy,  if 
His  going  I  could  frame  to  serve  my  turn ; 
Save  him  from  danger,  do  him  love  and  honour. 
Purchase  the  sight  again  of  dear  Sicilia, 
And  that  unhappy  king,  my  master,  whom 
I  so  much  thirst  to  see. 

Fio.  Now,  good  Camillo, 

I  am  so  fraught  with  curious  business,  that 
I  leave  out  ceremony.  [Qom^ 

Cam.  Sir,  I  think 

You  have  heard  of  ray  poor  services,  i*the  lovo 
That  I  have  borne  your  father  1 

Ho.  Very  nobly 

Have  you  deservM  :  it  is  my  father's  music. 
To  speak  your  deeds;  not  little  of  his' care 
To  have  them  recompens'd  as  thought  on. 
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CanL,  Well,  mj  lord. 

If  70U  maj  please  to -think  I  love  the  king, 
And,  through  him,  what  is  near'st  to  him,  which  is 
Your  gracious  self,  embrace  but  my  direction, 
(If  jour  more  ponderous  and  settled  project 
Maj  suffer  alteration,)  on  mine  honour 
V\\  point  you  where  you  shalt  have  such  receiving 
As  shall  become  your  highness ;  where  you  may 
Bnjoy  your  mistress ;  (from  the  whom  I  see 
There's  no  disjunction  to  be  made,  but  by. 
As  heavens  forefend  !  your  ruin ;)  marry  her ; 
And  (with  my  best  endeavours  in  your  absence) 
Your  discontenting  *^  father  strive  to  qualify. 
And  bring  him  up  to  liking. 

Flo.  How,  Camillo, 

May  this,  almost  a  miracle,  be  done  ? 
That  I  may  call  thee  something  more  than  man, 
And,  after  that,  trust  to  thee. 

C<mu  Have  you  thought  00 

A  place,  whereto  you'll  go  1 

Flo.  Not  any  yet : 

But  as  the  unthought-on  accident  ^'  is  guilty 
To  what  we  wildly  do ;  so  we  profess 
Ourselves  to  be  the  slaves  of  chance,  and  flies 
Of  esery  wind  that  blows. 

Cam,  Then  list  to  me : 

This  follows :  —  If  you  will  not  change  your  purpose, 
But  undergo  this  flight,  make  for  SiciUa, 
And  there  present  yourself,  and  your  fair  princess 
(For  so  I  see  she  must  be)  *fore  Leontes : 

^  DitconteiUing  for  discontented. 

**  This  unthought-on  accident  is  the  cnexpected  discovery  made 
bj  Polixeoes.  —  Guilty  to,  tbougfa  it  sound  harsh  to  our  ears,  wmi 
ibe  phraseology  of  Shakespeare.  So  in  the  Ck>niedy  of  Erron, 
Aet  iii.  sc  t : 

•'  But  lest  myself  be  f^uilty  to  seIf-wron|f, 
ril  stop  rov  ears  against  the  mermaid's  toiif  .'^ 
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She  shall  be  b&bited,  as  it  becomes 
The  partner  of  your  bed.     Methinks,  I  see 
LeoDtes  opening  his  free  arms,  and  weeping 
Uis  welcomes  forth ;  asks  thee,  the  son,  forgiveness, 
As  'twere  i'the  father's  person ;  kisses  the  hands 
Of  your  fresh  princess ;  o'er  and  o'er  divides  him 
Twixt  his  unkindness  and  his  kindness :  the  one 
He  chides  to  hell,  and  bids  the  other  grow 
Faster  than  thought,  or  time. 

Flo.  Worthy  CamiUo, 

What  colour  for  my  visitation  shall  I 
Hold  up  before  him  ? 

Cam,  Sent  by  the  king  your  father 

To  greet  him,  and  to  give  him  comforts.     Sir, 
The  manner  of  your  bearing  towards  him,  with 
What  you,  as  from  your  father,  shall  deliver. 
Things  known  betwixt  us  three,  I'll  write  you  down  • 
The  which  shall  point  you  forth  at  every  sitting 
What  you  must  say ;  that  he  shall  not  perceive, 
But  that  you  have  your  father's  bosom  there, 
And  speak  his  very  heart. 

/7o.  f  am  bound  to  you ; 

There  is  some  sap  in  this. 

Cam.  A  course  more  promising 

Than  a  wild  dedication  of  yourselves 
To  unpath'd  waters,  undream'd  shores ;  most  certain. 
To  miseries  enough :  no  ho|*e  to  help  you. 
But  as  you  shake  off  one,  to  take  another : 
Nothing  so  certain  as  your  anchors,  who 
Do  their  best  office,  if  they  can  but  stay  you 
Where  you*ll  be  loth  to  be.     Besides,  you  know 
Prosperity's  the  very  bond  of  love. 
Whose  fresh  complexion  and  whose  heart  togethei 
Affliction  alters. 

Per.  One  of  these  is  true  • 
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I  think  affliction  may  subdue  the  cheek, 
Btit  not  take  in  the  mind. 

Cam.  Yea,  sa/  you  so  t 

There  shall  not,  at  jour  father's  hou^e,  these  seren 

years, 
Be  bom  another  sacb. 

Fh,  My  good  Camillo, 

She  is  as  forward  of  her  breeding,  as 
She  is  i'the  rear  our  birth. 

Cam*  I  cannot  say,  'tis  pity 

She  lacks  instructions ;  for  she  seems  a  mistress 
To  most  that  teach. 

Per,  Your  pardon,  sir ;  for  this 

ril  blash  you  thanks. 

Fb.  My  prettiest  Perdita.  — • 

But,  O,  the  thorns  we  stand  upon  !  —  Camillot 
Preserver  of  my  father,  now  of  me. 
The  medicine  of  our  house,  how  shall  we  do  t 
We  are  not  furnish'd  like  Bohemia's  son. 
Nor  shall  appear  in  Sicilia. 

Cam,  My  lord, 

Fear  none  of  this :  I  think  you  know  my  fortunes 
Do  all  lie  there :  it  shall  be  so  my  care 
To  have  you  royally  appointed,  as  if 
The  scene  you  play  were  mine.     For  instance,  sir. 
That  you  may  know  you  shall  not  want,  — one  word. 

[They  talk  askie. 

Enter  Autoltcus. 

Aui.  Ha,  ha !  what  a  fool  honesty  is !  and  trust, 
his  sworti  brother,  a  very  simple  gentleman  !  [  have 
sold  all  my  trumpery ;  not  a  counterfeit  stone,  not 
]i    riband,   glass,   pomander,^*   brooch,   table-book, 

*•  Pomandert  were  little  balls  of  perfumed  paste,  worn  in  the 
poekci,  or  buo^  aboot  (be  neck,  and  even  sometimes  suspended 
*n  the  wrist,  according  to  Philips.     Tbey  were  osed  as  aina)et« 
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baflad,  knife,  tape,  glove,  shoe-tie,  brlKselet,  bom- 
ring,  to  keep  mj  peck  from  fasting :  they  throng 
who  should  buj  first;  as  if  taj  trinkets  had  been 
hollowed,^'  and  brought  a  benediction  to  the  buyer : 
by  whicli  means  I  saw  whose  purse  was  best  in  pic- 
ture ;  and  what  I  saw  to  my  good  use  I  remembered. 
My  clown  (who  wants  but  something  to  be  a  rea- 
sonable man)  g^'^w  so  in  love  with  the  wenches* 
song,  that  he  would  not  stir  his  pettitoes',  till  he  had 
both  tune  and  words ;  which  so  drew  the  rest  of 
the  herd  to  me,  that  all  their  other  senses  stuck  in 
ears':  you  might  have  pinch'd  a  placket, ^^  it  was 
senseless;  'twas  nothing  to  geld  a  codpiece  of  a 
purse ;  I  would  have  6rd  keys  off,  that  hung  in 
chains :  no  hearing,  no  feeling,  but  my  sir's  song, 
and  admiring  the  nothing  of  it.  So  that,  in  this 
time  of  lethargy,  I  pick'd  and  cut  most  of  their 
festival  purses ;  and  had  not  the  old  man  come  in 
with  a  whoobub^*  against  his  daughter  and  the 
king's  son,  and  scar'd  my  choughs  from  tlie  chaff, 
I  had  not  left  a  purse  alive  in  the  whole  army. 

[Cam.,  Flo.,  and  Per.  come  forward. 
Cam,  Nay,  but  my  letters,  by  this  means  being 
there 
So  soon  as  you  arrive,  shall  clear  that  doubt. 

against  the  plague  or  other  infections,  as  well  as  for  mere  articles 
of  luxury. 

^  This  alhides  to  the  beads  oflen  sold  by  the  Roroanisu,  at 
made  particularly  efficacious  by  the  touch  of  some  relic. 

**  A  placket  was  nothing  more  than  a  $tomaeher ;  as  appears 
by  Florio's  Dictionary,  under  the  word  TWace :  "  The  breast  or 
baike  of  a  man  :  also  the  middle  space  betweene  the  necke  and 
the  thighes  :  also  a  placket,  a  Homacher."  Thomas  gives  the  san^e 
explanation  of  Thoraca,  except  that  he  spells  the  word  pfaccatd. 

^  So  to  the  original ;  erideatly  meaning  the  same  as  our  word 
kubbub.  Todd  thought  it  "  to  have  implied  the  whoop  is  up,  lie 
hue  and  cry  is  making ; "  which  is  supported  by  the  title  of  a 
tract  put  forth  by  Bamabe  Rich  in  1619 :  **  The  Irish  Hubbub,  oi 
Rnglish  Hoe  and  Crv  "  B. 
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Flo.    And  those  that  youll  procure  from  king 
Leontes  ? 

Cam,  Shall  satisfy  jour  father. 

Per,  Happj  be  jou ! 

All  that  70U  speak  shows  fair. 

Cam,  [Seeing  Autoltcus.]  Whom  have  we  hero  t 
We'll  m£ike  an  instrument  of  this :  omit 
Nothing  may  give  us  aid. 

Aut.  [Aside,]  If  they  have  overheard  me  now,  — 
why,  hanging. 

Cam,  How  now,  good  fellow !  Why  shakest  thou 
so  ?  Fear  not,  man ;  here's  no  harm  intended  to  thee. 

Aut,  I  am  a  poor  fellow,  sir. 

Cam,  Why,  be  so  still ;  here's  nobody  ^ill  steal 
that  from  thee :  Yet,  for  the  outside  of  thy  |>o?erty, 
we  must  make  an  exchange  :  therefore,  disease  thee 
instantly,  (thou  must  think  there's  «  necessity  in't,) 
and  change  garments  with  this  gentleman.  Though 
the  pennyworth  on  his  side  be  the  worst,  yet  hold 
thee,  there's  some  boot. 

Aut,  I  am  a  poor  fellow,  sir.  —  [Aside,]  I  know 
ye  well  enough. 

Cam,  Nay,  pr'ythee,  despatch :  the  gentleman  is 
half  flay'd  '•  already. 

Aut,  Are  you  in  earnest,  sir  t  — ^  [i45tdle.]  I  smell 
the  trick  on't. 

Flo.  Despatch,  I  pr'ythee. 

Aut,  Indeed,  I  have  had  earnest ;  but  I  cannot 
with  conscience  take  it 

Cam,  Unbuckle,  unbuckle. — 

[Flo.  and  A  ctol.  exchange  garments. 
Fortunate  mistress,  —  let  tny  prophecy   ^ 
Come  home  to  you  !  —  you  must  retire  yourself 
Into  some  covert :  take  your  sweetheart's  hat, 

*•  Stripped. 
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And  pluck  it  o*er  jour  brows ;  muffle  jour  &ce; 
Dismantle  jou ;  and,  as  jou  can,  disliken 
The  truth  of  your  own  seeming,  that  jou  maj 
(For  I  do  fear  eyes  over)  to  shipboard 
Get  undescried. 

Per.  I  see,  the  plaj  so  lies, 

That  I  must  bear  a  part. 

Cam.  No  remedy.  — 

Have  you  done  there  t 

Fb.  Should  I  now  meet  my  fatl  er* 

He  would  not  call  me  son. 

Cam.  Nay,  you  shall  have  no  hat.  — 

Come,  lady,  come.  —  Farewell,  my  friend. 

Aut.  Adieu,  sir. 

Fio.  O  Perdita !  what  have  we  twain  forgot  ? 
Pray  you,  a  word.  [Thry  converse  apart. 

Cam.  What  I  do  next,  shall  be  to  tell  the  king 
Of  this  escape,  and  whither  they  are  bound ; 
Wherein  my  hope  is  I  shall  so  prevail. 
To  force  him  afler ;  in  whose  company 
I  shall  review  Sicilia,  for  whose  sight 
I  have  a  woman's  longing. 

Flo.  Fortune  speed  us !  — 

Thus  we  set  on,  Gamillo,  to  the  sen-side. 

Cam.  The  swifter  speed,  the  better. 

[Exeunt  Flo.,  Per.,  and  Cam. 

Aut.  I  understand  the  business ;  I  hear  it.  To 
have  an  open  ear,  a  quick  eye,  and  a  nimble  hand, 
is  necessary  for  a  cut-purse ;  a  good  nose  is  requi- 
site also,  to  smell  out  work  for  the  other  senses.  I 
see,  this  is  the  time  that  the  unjust  man  doth  thrive. 
What  an  exchange  had  this  been  without  boot ! 
what  a  boot  is  here  with  this  exchange  1  Sure,  the 
gods  do  this  year  connive  at  us,  and  we  may  do  any 
thing  extempore.     The  prince  himself  is  about  a  piece 
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of  iniquity  ;  stealing  away  from  his  father,  with  his 
clog  at  his  heels.  If  I  thought  it  were  a  piece  of 
honesty  to  acquaint  the  king  .withal,  I  would  not 
.  do't :  I  hold  it  the  more  knavery  to  conceal  it ;  and 
therein  am  I  constant  to  my  profession. 

Enter  Clown  and  Shepherd. 

Aside,  aside ;  —  here  is  more  matter  for  a  hot  hrain. 
Every  lane's  end,  every  shop,  Church,  session,  hang 
ing,  yields  a  careful  man  work. 

Clo.  See,  see ;  what  a  man  you  are  now !  there 
IS  no  other  way,  but  to  tell  the  king  she's  a  change* 
ling,  and  none  of  your  flesh  and  blood. 

Shqf.  Nay,  but  hear  me. 

Clo,  Nay,  but  hear  me. 

Shep,  Go  to,  then. 

Ckh  She  being  none  of  your  flesh  and  blood,  your 
flesh  and  blood  has  not  offended  the  king ;  and  so 
your  flesh  and  blood  is  not  to  be  punish'd  by  him. 
Show  those  things  you  found  about  her ;  those  se 
cret  things,  all  but  what  she  has  with  her :  This 
being  done,  let  the  law  go  whistle ;  I  warrant  you. 

Shep.  I  will  tell  the  king  all,  every  word,  yea,  and 
his  son's  pranks  too ;  who,  I  may  say,  is  no  honest 
man  neither  to  his  father,  nor  to  me,  to  go  about  to 
make  me  the  king's  brother-in-law. 

Clo.  Indeed,  brother-in-law  was  the  farthest  off* 
you  could  have  been  to  him ;  and  then  your  blood 
had  been  the  dearer,  by  I  know  how  much  an  ounce. 

Aut.  [AsukJ]  Very  wisely,  puppies ! 

Shep.  Well,  let  us  to  tlie  king :  there  is  that  in 
this  fardel  will  make  him  scratch  his  beard. 

Aut,  [Asitk.]  I  know  not  what  impediment  this 
complaint  may  be  to  the  flight  of  my  master. 

Cb.  'Pray  heartily,  be  be  at  palace. 

Aut.  [Asidi.]  Though  I  am  not  naturally  honest. 
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I  am  SO  mnaetimes  by  chance :  —  let  me  pocket  up 
mj  pedler'8  excrement.*'  [Takes  of  his  false  heard.'] 
How  DOW,  rustics  t  whither  are  you  bound  ? 

Shep.  To  the  palace,  an  it  like  your  worship. 

AuL  Your  afikirs  there  t  what  1  witb  whom  ?  the 
condition  of  that  fardel,  the  place  of  jour  dwelling, 
jour  names,  your  ages,  of  what  having,  breeding, 
and  any  thing  that  is  fitting  to  be  known  ?  discorer. 

Clo.  We  are  but  plain  fellows,  sir. 

Aut,  A  lie ;  you  are  rough  and  hairy :  Let  me 
liave  no  lying ;  it  becomes  none  but  tradesmen,  and 
they  often  give  us  soldiers  the  lie ;  but  we  pay  them 
for  it  with  stamped  coin,  not  stabbing  steel :  there- 
fore they  do  not  give  us  the  lie.^* 

Clo,  Your  worship  had  like  to  have  given  us  one* 
if  you  had  not  taken  yourself  with  the  manner.** 

8hep.  Are  you  a  courtier,  anH  like  you,  sir  7 

Aui.  Whether  it  Uke  me,  or  no,  I  am  a  courtier. 
Seest  thou  not  the  air  of  the  court  in  these  enfold* 
ings  ?  hath  not  my  gait  in  it  the  measure  of  the 
court  ?  receives  not  thy  nose  court-odour  from 
me  ?  reflect  I  not  on  thy  baseness  court-contempt  t 
Think'st  thou,  for  that  I  insinuate,  or  touze  *^  from 
thee  thy  business,  I  am  therefore  no  courtier  ?  1  am 
courtier,  cap-a-pie;  and  one  that  will  either  push 
on,  or  pluck  back  thy  business  there :  whereupon. 
I  command  thee  to  open  thy  affair. 

Shep.  My  business,  sir,  is  to  the  king. 


^  Thus  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors :  **  Why  ii  time  sacb  •  aig 
l^mrd  of  btfl  hair,  being  as  it  it  so  plentiful  an  txertmeid  T  " 

**  The  meaning  is,  tbey  are  paid  for  lying,  Uierefore  tbey  do 
not  give  as  tbe  lie. 

^  That  is,  in  the  /act.  See  Lore's  Laboor^s  Lett,  Act  I  §e,  1, 
•ote  17. 

**  Tbink'sl  tboa  beccmse  J  wind  mytelf  iniOf  or  draw  from  tbee 
tliy  iHisiness,  1  am  therefore  no  courtier  T  To  touxe  is  to  pluck  or 
draw  out.     As  to  touze  or  teixe  wool.  Carvere  lanam 
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Aui,  What  advocate  hast  thou  to  him  ? 

8hqf,  I  know  uot,  an't  like  jou. 

Clo.  Advocate's  the  court-word  for  a  pheasant: 
say  you  have  none/' 

Shep.  None,  sir;  I  have  no  pheasant,  cock,  nor 
hen. 

Aut.  How  bless'd  are  we,  that  are  not  simple  men ! 
Yet  nature  might  have  made  me  as  these  are,   ^ 
Therefore  Til  not  disdain. 

do.  This  cannot  be  but  a  great  courtier. 

Shep.  His  garments  are  rich,  but  he  wears  them 
not  handsomely. 

Ch.  He  seems  to  be  the  more  noble  in  being  fan- 
tastical :  a  great  man,  I'll  warrant ;  I  know,,  by  the 
picking  on's  teeth. 

Aut.  The  fardel  there?  what's  i'the  fardel  t 
Wherefore  that  box  ? 

Shep,  ^Sir,  there  lies  such  secrets  in  4his  fardel 
and  box,  which  none  must  know  but  the  king ;  and 
which  he  shall  know  within  this  hour,  if  I  may  come 
to  the  speech  of  him. 

Aut.  Age,  thou  hast  lost  thy  labour. 

Shep.  Why,  sir? 

Aut.  The  king  is  not  at  the  palace :  he  is  gone 
aboard  a  new  ship  to  purge  melancholy,  and  air  him- 
self: For,  if  thou  be'st  capable  of  things  serious, 
thou  must  know  the  king  is  full  of  grief. 

Shqf.  So  'tis  said,  sir ;  about  his  son,  that  should 
have  married  a  shepherd's  daughter. 

Aut.  If  that  shepherd  be  not  in  hand-fast,  let  him 
fly :  the  curses  he  shall  have,  the  tortures  he  shall  feel, 
will  break  the  back  of  man,  the  heart  of  monster. 

CSb.  Think  you  so,  sir  ? 


A  phea$ant  was  a  very  common  present  from  country  tenaott 
u>  noblemen.  ■• 
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Aut.  Not  he  alone  shall  suffer  what  wit  can  make 
heavy,  and  vengeance  bitter,  but  those  that  are  ger- 
mane to  him,  though  removM  fifty  times,  shall  all 
come  under  the  hangman ;  which  though  it  be  great 
pity,  yet  it  is  necessary.  An  old  sheep-whistling 
rogue,  a  ram-tender,  to  offer  to  have  his  daughter 
come  into  grace !  Some  s.sy  he  shall  be  stonM ; 
but  that  death  is  too  soft  for  him,  say  I :  Draw  our 
throne  into  a  sheep-cote !  all  deaths  are  too  few,  the 
sharpest  too  easy. 

Cb.  Has  the  old  man  e*er  a  son,  sir,  do  you  hear, 
an't  hke  you,  sir  t 

Aut,  He  has  a  son,  who  shall  be  ilay'd  alive; 
then,  'nointed  over  with  honey,  set  on  the  head  of 
a  wasps*-nest ;  then  stand,  till  he  be  three  quarters 
and  a  dram  dead ;  then  recover'd  again  with  aqua- 
vits, or  some  other  hot  infusion ;  then,  raw  as  he 
is,  and  in  the  hottest  day  prognostication  proclaims, 
shall  he  be  set  against  a  brick  wall,  the  sun  looking 
with  a  southward  eye  upon  him ;  where  he  is  to 
behold  him  with  flies  blown  to  death.  But  what 
talk  we  of  these  traitorly  rascals,  whose  miseries 
are  to  be  smil'd  at,  their  offences  being  so  capital  ? 
Tell  me  (for  you  seem  to  be  honest  plain  men)  what 
you  have  to  the  king  ?  being  something  gently  con- 
sidered,*' ril  bring  you  where  he  is  aboard,  tender 
your  persons  to  his  presence,  whisper  him  in  your 
behalfs ;  and,  if  it  be  in  man,  besides  the  king,  to 
effect  your  suits,  here  is  man  shall  do  it. 

Clo.  He  seems  to  be  of  great  authority  :  close 
with  him,  give  him  golll ;  and  though  authority  be 
a  stubborn  bear,  yet  he  is  oft  led  by  the  nose  with 
gold.    Show  the  inside  of  your  purse  to  the  outside 


**  I1iat  is,  bebg  handsoiii»l>  bribed ;  to  contider  oAen  sijpiiB^d 
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of  his  band,  and  no  more  ado :  Remember,  fton'd, 
aod  flay'd  alive. 

Shcp.  An't  please  you,  sir,  to  undertake  the  busi 
ness  for  us,  here  is  that  gold  I  have :  Til  make  it 
as  much  more,  and  leave  this  young  man  in  pawn, 
^ill  I  bring  it  you. 

Aut.  After  I  have  done  what  I  promised  ? 

Shep.  Ayt  sir. 

Aut.  Well,  give  me  the  moiety.  —  Are  you  a  party 
in  this  business  ? 

Cto,  In  some  sort,  sir :  but  though  my  case  be  n 
pitiful  one,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  flay'd  out  of  it. 

Aut  O  !  that's  the  case  of  the  shepherd's  son :  — 
Hang  him,  he'll  be  made  an  example. 

do.  Comfort,  good  comfort !  We  must  to  tlie 
king,  and  show  our  strange  sights :  he  must  know, 
'tis  none  of  your  daughter  nor  my  sister ;  we  are 
gone  else.  Sir,  I  will  give  you  as  much  as  this 
old  man  does,  when  the  business  is  performed ;  and 
remain,  as  he  says,  your  pawn,  till  it  be  brought  you. 

Aut.  I  will  trust  you.     Walk  before  toward  the 
sea-side ;    go  on  the  right  hand ;  I  will  but  look 
'  upon  the  hedge,  and  follow  you. 

Clo.  We  are  bless'd  in  this  man,  as  I  may  say  ; 
even  bless'd. 

Shep.  Let's  before,  as  he  bids  us :  he  was  provided 
to  do  us  good.  [Exeunt  Shepherd  and  Clown. 

Aut.  If  I  had  a  mind  to  be  honest,  I  see  fortune 
would  not  suffer  me  :  she  drops  booties  in  my  mouth. 
[  am  courted  now  with  a  double  occasion ;  gold,  and 
u  means  to  do  the  prince  my  master  good ;  which, 
who  knows  how  that  may  turn  back  to  my  advance- 
ment? I  will  bring  these  two  moles,  these  bhnd 
ones,  aboard  him :  if  he  think  it  fit  to  shore  them 
again,  and  that  the  complaint  they  have  to  the  king 
concerns  him  nothing,  let  him  call  roe  roipie,  tbi 
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being  so  far  officious ;  for  I  am  proof  against  that 
title,  and  what  shame  else  belongs  to*t.  To  him 
I  will  present  them ;  there  may  be  matter  in  it 

{Exit. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE   L     Sicilia. 

A  Room  in  the  Palace  of  Leontes. 

Enifr  Leontes,  Cleobcenes,  Dion,  Paulina,  wtd 
Others. 

Cleo.  Sir,  you  have  done  enough,  and  have  per- 
form'd 
A  saint-like  sorrow :  no  fault  could  you  make, 
Which  you  have  not  redeemed  ;  indeed,  paid  down 
More  penitence  than  done  trespass:     At  the  last, 
,  Do  as  the  heavens  have  done,  forget  your  evil ; 
With  them,  forgive  yourself. 

LeoTU  Whilst  I  remembei 

Her  and  her  virtues,  1  cannot  forget 
My  blemishes  in  them ;  and  so  still  think  of 
The  wrong  I  did  myself;  which  was  so  much. 
That  heirless  it  hath  made  my  kingdom,  and 
Destroy^  the  sweetest  companion  that  e'er  man 
Bred  his  hopes  out  of. 

PauL  True,  too  true,  my  lord : 

*  We  emicur  with  Collier  and  Verplaock  ia  reatonug  the  origi- 
nal reading  here,  li  gives  a  softeaing  effect  to  what  Paalina  says, 
which  is  no  more  thau  due  to  her  aoble-hearteduess.  In  all  mod- 
em editions  till  Collier's,  true  is  transferred  from  the  end  of  this 
speech  to  the  beginning  of  the  nexu  Strange,  the  Poet  should 
uot  be  allowed  to  have  known  what  he  meant  to  say !  H 
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If  one  by  one  you  wedded  all  the  world, 
Or  from  the  all  that  are  took  something  good* 
To  make  a  perfect  woman ;  she  you  kill'd 
Would  be  unparallelM. 

Leoru  I  think  so.     Kill'd ! 

She  I  kiird  ?  I  did  so ;  but  thou  strik'st  me 
Sorely,  to  say  I  did :  it  is  as  bitter 
Upon  thy  tongue,  as  in  my  thought.     Now,  good 

now. 
Say  so  but  seldom. 

Cko,  Not  at  all,  good  lady : 

You  might  have  spoken  a  thousand  things  that  would 
Have  done  the  time  more  benefit,  and  grac'd 
Your  kindness  better. 

Paul  You  are  one  of  those 

Would  have  him  wed  again. 

Dion.  If  you  would  not  so, 

You  pity  not  the  state,  nor  the  remembrance 
Of  his  most  sovereign  name ; '  consider  little 
Wliat  dangers,  by  his  highness'  fail  of  issue. 
May  drop  upon  his  kingdom,  and  devour 
Incertain  lookers-on.     What  were  more  holy 
Than  to  rejoice,  the  former  queen  is  well  1  * 
What  holier  than,  for  royalty's  repair. 
For  present  comfort,  and  for  future  good. 
To  bless  the  bed  of  majesty  again 
With  a  sweet  fellow  to't  t 

PcttiL    .  There  is  none  worthy. 

Respecting  her  that's  gone.     Besides,  the  gods 
Will  have  fulfill'd  their  secret  purposes; 
For  has  not  the  divine  Apollo  said, 

*  Here  again  in  modern  editions  name  has  been  impadentljr  rt 
formed  into  dame,  and  no  notice  made  of  the  change.  ■. 

'  That  is,  at  rest,  dead.     So  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra: 

**  Mest.  First,  madam,  he  is  tofll 
Cleop,  Why,  there's  more  gold  ;  but,  sirrah,  mark. 
We  use  to  say  the  dead  are  weU,** 
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18*1  Dot  the  tenour  of  his  oracle, 
That  king  Leontes  shall  uot  have  an  heir, 
Till  his  lost  child  be  found  ?  which   that  it  shall, 
b  all  as  monstrous  to  our  human  reason, 
As  my  Antigonus  to  break  his  grave, 
And  come  again  to  me ;  who,  on  my  life, 
Did  perish  with  the  infant.     'Tis  your  counsel* 
My  lord  should  to  the  heavens  be  contrary. 
Oppose  against  their  wills.  —  Care  not  for  issue ; 
The  crown  will  find  an  heir :     Great  Alexander 
Led  his  to  the  worthiest ;  so  his  successor 
Was  like  to  be  the  best. 

Leon.  Good  Paulina, — 

Who  hast  the  memory  of  Hermione, 
I  know,  in  honour,  —  O,  that  ever  I 
Had  squared  me  to  thy  counsel !  —  then,  even  now 
I  might  have  looked  upon  my  queen's  full  eyes, 
Have  takei^  treasure  from  her  lips,  — 

PauL  And  left  them 

More  rich,  for  what  they  yielded. 

Lean.  Thou  speak 'st  truth. 

No  more  such  wives ;  therefore,  no  wife :  one  worse. 
And  better  usM,  would  make  her  sainted  spirit 
Again  possess  her  corpse ;  and  on  this  stage, 
(Where  we  offenders  now  appear,)  soul-vex'd. 
Begin,  **  And  why  to  me  ?  "  *  ' 

PauL  Had  she  such  power, 

She  hod  just  cause. 

Leon.  She  had ;  and  would  incense  me 

To  murder  her  I  married. 

PauL  I  should  so : 

Were  I  the  ghost  that  walk'd,  Td  bid  you  mark 
Her  eye ;  and  tell  me  for  what  dull  part  in't 

*  Th«  old  copy  reads,  "  And  begin,  vfhy  to  me.**    The  jodlrioai 
*ran8position  of  arui  was  made  by  Steevens. 
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You  chose  her :  then  I'd  shriek,  that  even  your  ears 
Should  rifi  to  hear  me ;  and  the  words  that  follow'd 
ShouJd  be,  "  Remember  mine." 

Leon.  Stars,  stars ! 

And  all  eyes  else  dead  coab  !  —  fear  thou  no  wife 
r\\  have  no  wife,  Paulina. 

PauL  Will  you  swear 

Never  to  marry,  but  by  my  free  leave  1 

Leon.  Never,  Paulina;  so  be  bless'd  my  spirit ! 

PauL  Then,  good  my  lords,  bear  witness  to  liis 
oath. 

Clco.  You  tempt  him  over-much. 

Paul  Unless  another, 

As  like  Hermione  as  is  her  picture. 
Affront  his  eye :  *  — 

Cko.  Good  madam,  I  have  done.' 

Paul.  Yet,  if  my  lord  will  marry,  —  if  you  will,  sir. 
No  remedy,  but  you  will,  —  give  me  the  office 
To  choose  you  a  queen.     She  shall  not  be  so  young 
As  was  your  former ;  but  she  sliall  be  such, 
As,  walk'd  your  first  queen's  ghost,  it  should  take  joy 
To  see  her  in  your  arms. 

Lean.  My  true  Paulina, 

We  shall  not  marry,  till  thou  bidd'st  us. 

PauL  That 

Shall  be  when  ypur  first  queen's  again  in  breath ; 
Never  till  then. 

*  That  is,  meet  his  eye.  Shakespeare  uses  this  word  with  ihc 
same  meaning  again  in  Hamlet,  Act  iii.  se.  1 :  **  That  be,  at  'twere 
bj  accident,  may  here  afront  Ophelia/'  And  in  Cymbeline  : 
**  Your  preparation  can  affront  no  less  than  what  you  hear  of/' 
Lodge,  in  the  Preface  to  his  Translation  of  Seneca,  says,  "  No 
soldier  is  counted  valiant  that  affronleth  not  bis  enemie." 

•  Here  again  in  modem  editions  the  words,  **  1  bav#»  done," 
have  been  transferred  to  the  next  speech.  Paulina  has  not  iiu- 
isbcd  her  speech,  and  Cloomenes  throws  in  these  word^  to  check 
the  stout  running  of  her  tongue ;  but  she  keeps  on,  rcgardlcsa  of 
the  interruption.  n. 
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Enter  a  Oentleman. 

Oent.  Que  that  gives  out  himself  prince  Florizel« 
Son  of  PoUxenes,  with  his  princess,  (she 
The  fairest  1  have  yet  beheld,)  desires  access 
To  jour  high  presence. 

Leon.  What  with  him  ?  he  comes  not 

Like  to  his  father's  greatness :  his  approach, 
So  out  of  circumstance,  and  sudden,  tells  us 
*Tis  not  a  visitation  fram'd,  but  forc'd 
By  need  and  accident     What  train  ? 

Gent.  But  few. 

And  those  but  mean. 

Leon.  His  princess,  say  you,  with  him  1 

Gent.  Ay ;  the  most  peerless  piece  of  earth,  I  think, 
That  e'er  the  sun  shone  bright  on. 

Paul  O  Hermione  * 

As  every  present  time  doth  boast  itself 
Above  a  better,  gone,  so  must  thy  grace  ^ 
Give  way  to  what's  seen  now.     Sir,  you  yourself 
Have  said  and  writ  so,  but  your  writing  now 
Is  colder  than  that  theme,  —  ♦*  She  had  not  been. 
Nor  was  not  to  be  equall'd ;  "  —  thus  your  verse 
Flow'd  with  her  beauty  once :  'tis  shrewdly  ebb'd, 
To  say  you  have  seen  a  better. 

Gent.  Pardon,  madam : 

The  one  I  have  almost  forgot,  (your  pardon,) 
The  other,  when  she  has  obtain'd  your  eye, 
Will  have  your  tongue  too.    .This  is  a  creature, 
Would  she  begin  a  sect,  might  quench  the  zeal 
Of  all  professors  else ;  make  proselytes 
Of  whom  she  but  bid  follow.' 

'  Another  apt  correction  from  Lord  Barton's  copy.  Tt« 
original  Has  grave.  Oraee  of  coarse  means  beauty:  and  the 
eontext  amply  jasti6es  (be  change.  H. 

'  CoUior  and  Verplanck  misprint  did  for  bid.  u 
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Paul  How  !  not  women  1 

Oent,  Women  will  love  her,  that  she  is  a  woman 
More  worth  than  any  man  ;  men,  that  she  is 
The  rarest  of  all  women. 

Leon,  Go,  Gleomenes ; 

Yourself,  assisted  with  your  honour'd  friends, 
Bring  them  to  our  embracement.  —  Still,  'tis  strange, 
[Exeunt  Gleomenes,  Lords,  and  Gentlemen 
lie  thus  should  steal  upon  us. 

Paul  Had  our  prince 

(Jewel  of  children)  seen  this  hour,  he  had  pair'd 
Well  with  this  lord :  there  was  not  full  a  month 
Between  their  births. 

Leon.  Pr'ythee,  no  more ;  cease :  thou  know'it 
He  dies  to  me  again,  when  talk'd  of:  sure. 
When  I  shall  see  this  gentleman,  thy  speeches 
Will  bring  me  to  consider  that,  which  may 
Unfurnish  me  of  reason.  —  They  are  come. — 

Re-enter  Gleomenes,  with  Florizel,  Perdita,  and 
Others. 

Vour  mother  was  most  true  to  wedlock,  prince ; 
For  she  did  print  your  royal  father  off. 
Conceiving  you  :     Were  I  but  twenty-one, 
Your  father's  inia<re  is  so  hit  in  you, 
His  very  air,  that  I  should  call  you  brother. 
As  I  did  him ;  and  speak  of  something,  wildly 
By  us  performed  before.     Most  dearly  welcome  ? 
And  your  fair  princess,  goddess!  —  O,  alas! 
I  lost  a  couple,  that  'twixt  heaven  and  earth 
Might  thus  have  stood  begetting  wonder,  as 
You,  gracious  couple,  do !    And  then  I  lost 
(All  mine  own  folly)  the  society. 
Amity  too,  of  your  brave  father ;  whom, 
Though  bearing  misery,  I  desire  my  life 
Once  more  to  look  on  him. 
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Flo*  By  his  command 

Hn?e  I  here  toiich'd  Sicilia ;  and  from  him 
Give  you  all  greetings,  that  a  king,  at  friend, 
Can  send  his  brother :  and,  but  infirmity 
(Which  waits  upon  worn  times)  hath  something  seized 
His  wish'd  ability,  he  had  himself 
The  lands  and  waters  'twizt  your  throne  and  his 
Measur'd  to  look  upon  you ;  whom  he  loves 
(He  bade  me  say  so)  more  than  all  the  sceptres, 
And  those  that  bear  them,  living. 

Leon.  O,  my  brother ! 

Good  gentleman,  the  wrongs  I  have  done  thee  stir 
Afresh  within  me ;  and  these  thy  offices. 
So  rarely  kind,  are  as  interpreters 
Of  my  behind-hand  slackness.  —  Welcome  hither. 
As  is  the  spring  to  the  earth.     And  hath  he,  too, 
EzposM  this  paragon  to  the  fearful  usage 
(At  least  ungentle)  of  the  dreadful  Neptune, 
To  greet  a  man  not  worth  her  pains,  much  less 
The  adventure  of  her  person  1 

Flo.  Good  my  lord. 

She  camo  from  Libya. 

Leon.  Where  the  warlike  SmaluS; 

That  noble  honoured  lord,  is  fear'd,  and  lov'd  1 

Flo.  Mont  royal  sir,  from  thence ;  from  him,  whose 
daughter 
His  tears  proclaimed  his,  parting  with  her:  thence 
(A  prosperous  south^wind  friendly)  we  have  cross'd, 
T  >  execute  the  charge  my  father  gave  me, 
For  visiting  your  liighncss.     My  best  train 
I  have  from  your  Sicilian  shores  dismissed ; 
Who  for  Bohemip  bend,  to  signify 
Not  only  my  success  in  Libya,  sir. 
But  my  arrival,  and  my  wife's,  in  safety 
Here,  where  we  are. 
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Lean.  Tlie  blessed  floods 

Purge  all  infection  from  our  air,  whilst  you 
Do  climate  here !     You  have  a  holy  father, 
A.  graceful  *  gentleman,  against  whose  person, 
So  sacred  as  it  is,  I  have  done  sin ; 
For  which  the  heavens,  taking  angry  note. 
Have  left  me  issueless  ;  and  your  father *s  blessM 
(As  he  from  heaven  merits  it)  with  you, 
VVorthy  his  goodness.     What  might  I  have  been, 
Might  I  a  son  and  daughter  now  have  look'd  on, 
Such  goodly  things  as  you  ? 

Enter  a  Lord. 

Lord.  Most  noble  sir, 

That  which  I  shall  report  will  bear  no  credit. 
Were  not  the  proof  so  nigh.    Please  yo%k,  great  sir. 
Bohemia  greets  you  from  himself,  by  me ; 
Desires  you  to  attach  his  son,  who  has 
(His  dignity  and  duty  both  cast  off) 
Fled  from  his  father,  from  his  hopes,  and  with 
A  shepherd's  daughter. 

Leon,  Where's  Bohemia  ?  speak  ! 

Lord.  Here  in  your  city ;  I  now  came  from  him  : 
I  speak  amazedly,  and  it  becomes 
My  marvel,  and  my  message.     To  your  court 
Whiles  he  was  hastening,  (in  the  chase,  it  seems, 
Of  this  fair  couple,)  meets  he  on  the  way 
The  father  of  this  seeming  lady,  and 
Her  brother,  having  both  their  country  quitted 
With  this  young  prince. 

Flo.  Camillo  has  betray'd  roe : 

Wliose  honour,  and  whose  honesty,  till  n'«w 
Bndur'd  all  weathers. 

That  is,  full  of  p^ee  and  virtiM. 
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Lord,  Lay't  so  to  his  charge : 

He*8  with  the  king  jour  father. 

Jjtoti.  Who  ?     Camilki ! 

Lord.  Comillo,  sir ;  I  spake  with  him ;  who  now 
Has  these  poor  men  in  question.'*^     Never  saw  I 
Wretchet*  so  quake ;  they  kneel,  they  kiss  the  earth, 
Forswear  themselves  as  oden  as  they  speak : 
Bohemia  stops  his  ears,  and  threatens  them 
With  divers  deaths  in  death. 

Ptr.  O,  mj  poor  father  I  — 

The  heaven  sets  spies  upon  us,  will  not  have 
Our  contract  celebrated. 

Lam.  You  are  married  t 

Flo,  We  are  not,  sir,  nor  are  we  Hke  to  be; 
The  stars,  I  see,  will  kiss  the  valleys  first : 
The  odds  for  high  and  low's  alike. 

Leon*  My  lord* 

b  this  the  daughter  of  a  king  ? 

Flo.  She  b. 

When  once  she  is  my  wife. 

Leon.  That  once,  I  see  by  your  good  father's  speed. 
Will  come  on  very  slowly.     I  am  sorry. 
Most  sorry,  you  have  broken  from  his  liking, 
Where  you  were  tied  in  duty ;  and  as  sorry, 
Your  choice  is  not  90  rich  in  worth  as  beauty, 
rhat  you  might  well  enjoy  her. 

Flo.  Dear,  look  up: 

Though  fortune,  visible  an  enemy. 
Should  chase  us  with  my  father ;  power  no  jot 
Hath  she  to  change  our  loves.  —  'Beseech  you,  sii, 
Remember  since  you  ow'd  no  more  to  time 
Than  I  do  now :  with  thought  of  such  affectioiui, 
Step  forth  mine  advocate ;  at  your  request. 
My  father  will  grant  precious  things  as  triflen. 

*^  That  if,  is  qnestioniDg  them. 
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Lean.  Would  he  do  so,  I'd  beg  your  precious 
mistress, 
Which  he  counts  but  a  trifle. 

Paul  Sir,  mj  liege. 

Your  eje  hath  too  much  jouth  in't :  not  a  month 
'Fore  jour  queen  died,  she  was  more  worth  such 

gazes 
Than  what  you  look  on  now. 

Leon,  I  thought  of  her, 

Even  in  these  looks  I  made.  —  [To  Flor.]  But  your 

petition 
Is  yet  unanswer'd.     I  will  to  your  father : 
Your  honour  not  o'erthrown  by  your  desires, 
I  am  a  friend  to  them,  and  you ;  upon  which  errand 
I  now  go  toward  him  :  therefore,  follow  me. 
And  mark  what  way  I  make.    Come,  good  my  lord. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE    II.     The  same.     Before  the  Palace. 

Enter  Autolycus  ofwf  a  Gentleman, 

Aut.  'Beseech  you,  sir,  were  you  present  at  this 
relation  ? 

1  Gent,  I  was  by  at  the  opening  of  the  fardel, 
heard  the  old  shepherd  deliver  tlie  manner  how  he 
found  it ;  whereupon,  ader  a  little  amazedness,  we 
were  all  commanded  out  of  the  chamber :  only  this, 
methought  I  heard  the  shepherd  say,  he  found  the 
child. 

Aut  I  would  most  ginilly  know  the  issue  of  it 

1  Gent,  I  make  a  broken  delivery  of  the  business ; 
but  the  changes  I  perceived  in  the  king  and  Camillo 
were  very  notes  of  admiration  ;  they  seem'd  almost, 
with  staring  on  one  another,  to  tear  the  cases  of 
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their  ejes;  there  was  speech  in  their  dumbness, 
language  io  their  very  gesture ;  thej  look'd,  as  they 
had  heard  of  a  world  ransom *d,  or  one  destroyed. 
A  notable  passion  of  wonder  appeared  in  them  ;  hut 
the  wisest  beholder,  that  knew  no  more  but  seeing, 
could  not  say,  if  the  importance  *  were  joy,  or  sor 
rour;  but  in  the  extremity  of  the  one  it  must  needs  be 

Enter  another  Oentleman* 

Here  comes  a  gentleman,  that,  haply,  knows  more. 
The  news,  Rogero  ? 

2  Gent,  Nothing  but  bonfires.  The  oracle  is  ful- 
filled ;  the  king's  daughter  is  found :  such  a  deal  of 
wonder  is  broken  out  within  this  hour,  that  ballad- 
makers  cannot  be  able  to  express  it. 

Enter  a  third  Oentlenuau 

Here  comes  the  lady  Paulina's  steward:  he  can  de- 
liver you  more,  —  How  goes  it  now,  sir  t  this  news, 
which  is  call'd  true,  is  so  like  an  old  tale,  that  the 
ferity  of  it  is  in  strong  suspicion :  Has  the  king 
found  his  heir  ? 

3  Gent.  Most  true,  if  ever  truth  were  pregnant 
by  circumstance :  that  which  you  hear  you'll  swear 
you  see,  there  is  such  unity  in  the  proofs.  The 
mantle  of  queen  Hermione ;  —  her  jewel  about  the 
neck  of  it ;  the  letters  of  Antigonus  found  with  it, 
which  they  know  to  be  his  character ;  —  the  majesty 
of  the  creature,  in  resemblance  of  the  mother ;  —  the 
affection '  of  nobleness,  which  nature  shows  above 

1  That  if,  import t  the  thing  imported. 

'  In  Shakespeare*!  tine,  to  affect  a  thing  meant,  to  have  a  ten 
dency  or  disposition  to  it  The  affectunu  were  the  diipotUUmt 
appetitos  animi. 
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her  breeding, — and  many  other  evidences,  proclaim 
her  with  all  certainty  to  be  the  king's  daugliter.  Did 
you  see  the  meeting  of  the  two  kings  ? 

2  Gent.  No. 

3  Gent,  Then  have  you  lost  a  sight,  which  was 
to  be  seen,  cannot  be  spoken  of.  There  miglit  you 
have  beheld  one  joy  crown  another ;  so,  and  in  such 
manner,  that,  it  seem'd,  sorrow  wept  to  take  leave 
of  them ;  for  their  joy  waded  in  tears.  There  was 
casting  up  of  eyes,  holding  up  of  hands,  with  coun- 
tenance of  stich  distraction,  that  they  were  to  be 
known  by  garment,  not  by  favour.'  Our  king,  being 
ready  to  leap  out  of  himself  for  joy  of  his  found 
daughter,  as  if  that  joy  were  now  become  a  loss, 
cries,  «'0,  thy  mother,  thy  mother!**  then  asks 
Bohemia  forgiveness ;  then  embraces  his  son-in-law ; 
then  again  worries  he  his  daughter  with  clipping  * 
her ;  now  he  thanks  the  old  shepherd,  which  stands 
by,  like  a  weather-bitten  conduit  of  many  kings' 
reigns.*  I  never  heard  of  such  another  encounter, 
which  lames  report  to  follow  it,  and  undoes  descrip- 
tion to  do  it. 

2  Gent.  What,  pray  you,  became  of  Antigonus, 
that  carried  hence  the  child  ? 

3  Gent.  Like  an  old  tale  still,  which  will  have 
matter  to  rehearse,  though  credit  be  asleep,  and  not 
an  ear  open.  He  was  torn  to  pieces  with  a  bear : 
this  avouches  the  shepherd's  son,  who  has  not  only 
his  innocence  (which  seems  much)  to  justify  him, 
but  a  handkerchief,  and  rings  of  his  that  Paulina 
knows. 

*  Favour  here  stands  for  mUnf  /eature. 

*  That  is,  embracing. 

*  Coodoits  or  fountains  were  freqaentlj  representations  of  Um 
hmnan  figure.  One  of  this  kind  has  been  already  reierred  to  in 
As  Vou  Lue  It,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 
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1  Oent,  What  became  of  his  bark,  and  his  fol- 
lowers ! 

3  Cfenst.  Wreck'd,  the  same  instant  of  their  mas- 
ter's death,  and  in  the  riew  of  the  shepherd  :  so  that 
all  the  instruments,  which  aided  to  expose  the  child, 
were  etren  then  lost,  when  it  was  found.  But  O ! 
the  noble  combat,  that  'twixt  joy  and  sorrow  was 
fouglit  in  Pantina !  She  had  one  eye  declin'd  for 
the  loss  of  her  husband,  another  elevated  that  the 
oracle  was  fulfill'd :  she  lifted  the  princess  from  the 
earth;  and  so  locks  her  in  embracing,  as  if  she  would 
pin  her  to  her  heart,  that  she  might  no  more  be  in 
danger  of  losing. 

1  Gent.  The  dignity  of  this  act  was  worth  the  audi- 
ence of  kings  and  princes ;  for  by  such  was  it  acted. 

3  Oent  One  of  the  prettiest  touches  of  all,  and 
that  which  angled  for  mine  eyes  (caught  the  water, 
thou^  not  the  fish)  was,  when  at  the  relation  of 
the  queen's  death,  (with  the  manner  how  she  came 
to't  bravely  confess'd  and  lamented  by  the  king,) 
how  attentiveness  wounded  his  daughter ;  till,  from 
one  sign  of  dolour  to  another,  she  did,  with  an 
*«  alas ! "  I  would  fain  say,  bleed  tears ;  for  I  am 
sure  my  heart  wept  blood.  Who  was  most  marble 
there  changed  colour ;  some  swooned,  all  sorrowed  : 
if  all  the  world  could  have  seen  it,  the  woe  bad 
been  universal. 

1  Oent.  Are  they  returned  to  the  court  T 

3  Gent,  No :  the  princess  hearing  of  her  mother's 
statue,  which  is  in  the  keeping  of  Paulina,  —  a  piece 
many  years  in  doing,  and  now  newly  perform'd  by 
that  rare  Italian  master,  Julio  Romano ;  who,  had 
he  himself  eternity,'  and  could  put  breath  into  hit 

*  By  eternity  Shakespeare  only  means  immortality.  It  sbonM 
Hem  that  a  painted  statue  was  no  singnlarity  m  that  age  j  Beu 
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work,  would  beguile  nature  of  her  custom,  so  per- 
fectly he  is  her  ape ;  be  so  near  to  Hermione  hath 
done  Hermione,  that  they  say  one  would  speak  to 
her,  and  stand  in^  hope  of  answer :  Thither  with  all 
greediness  of  affection  are  they  gone,  and  tliere  they 
intend  to  sup. 

2  Gent,  L  thought  she  had  some  great  matter 
there  in  hand ;  for  she  hath  privately,  twice  or  thrice 
a  day,  ever  since  the  death  of  Hermione,  visited 
that  removed '  house.  Shall  we  thither,  and  with 
our  company  piece  the  rejoicing  ? 

1  Gent.  Who  would  be  thence,  that  has  the  ben« 
efit  of  access  ?  every  wink  of  an  eye,  some  new  grace 
will  be  born :  our  absence  makes  us  unthrifty  to  our 
knowledge.     Let's  along.  [Exeunt  Gentlemen. 

Aut.  Now,  had  I  not  the  dash  of  my  former  life  in 
me,  would  preferment  drop  on  my  head.  I  brought 
the  old  man  and  his  son  aboard  the  prince ;  told 
him  1  heard  them  talk  of  a  fisu'del,  and  I  know  not 
what :  but  he  at  that  time,  over-fond  of  the  shep- 
herd's daughter,  (so  he  then  took  her  to  be,)  who 
began  to  be  much  sea-sick,  and  himself  little  better, 
extremity  of  weather  continuing,  this  mystery  re- 
mained undiscover'd.     But  'tis  all  one  to  me ;  for 

JoDson,  in  bis  Ma^elic  Lady,  makes  it  a  reflection  on  the  hail 
taste  of  the  city : 

Rut.  I'd  have  her  statue  cut  now  in  white  marble. 
Sir  Moth.  And  have  it  painted  in  most  orient  colours. 
RMt.  That's  right !  aU  city  statues  must  be  painted, 

Else  they  be  worth  nought  in  their  subtle  judgmonu." 

8ir  Henry  Wotton,  who  bad  travelled  much,  calls  it  an  English 
barbarism.  Tae  arts  of  sculpture  and  painting  were  certainly 
with  OS  in  a  barbarous  state  compared  with  the  progress  which 
they  had  made  elsewhere.  But  painted  stataea  were  known  to 
the  Greeks,  as  appears  from  the  accounts  of  Pausanias  and  He 
rodotos. 

7  That  it,  remote 
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had  I  been  the  iinder-out  of  this  secret,  it  would  not 
have  relish'd  among  mj  other  discredits. 

Enter  Shepherd  and  Chwn. 

Here  come  those  I  have  done  good  to  against  my 
will,  and  already  appearing  in  the  blossoms  of  their 
fortune. 

Shep.  Come,  boy :  I  am  past  more  children ;  but 
thy  sons  and  daughters  will  be  all  gentlemen  born. 

Clo.  You  are  well  met,  sir.  You  denied  to  fight 
with  me  this  other  day,  because  I  was  no  gentleman 
born :  See  you  these  clothes  t  say  you  see  them 
not,  and  think  me  still  no  gentleman  born  :  you  were 
best  say  these  robes  are  not  gentleman  born.  Give 
me  the  lie,  do ;  and  try  whether  I  am  not  now  a 
gentleman  born. 

Aut  I  know  you  are  now,  sir,  a  gentleman  born. 

CSb.  Ay,  and  have  been  so  any  time  these  four 
hours. 

Shep,  And  so  have  I,  boy. 

CIo.  So  you  have ;  —  but  I  was  a  gentleman  born 
before  my  father;  for  the  king's  son  took  me  by 
the  hand,  and  call'd  me  brother ;  and  then  the  two 
kings  call'd  my  father  brother ;  and  then  the  prince, 
my  brother,  and  the  princess,  my  sister,  call'd  my 
father  father ;  and  so  we  wept :  and  there  was  the 
first  gentlemanlike  teara  that  ever  we  shed. 

Shep,  We  may  live,  son,  to  shed  many  more. 

Clo.  Ay ;  or  else  'twere  hard  luck,  being  in  so 
preposterous  estate  as  we  are. 

Aut.  I  humbly  beseech  you,  sir,  to  pardon  me  all 
the  faults  I  have  committed  to  your  worship,  and  to 
give  me  your  good  report  to  the  prince  my  master. 

Shep.  'Pr'3rthee,  son,  do ;  for  we  must  be  gentle^ 
now  we  arf  gentlemen. 
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€9(9.  Thou  wilt  amend  thy  life  t 

Aut.  Ay,  an  it  like  your  good  worship. 

Ob.  Give  me  thy  hand  :  I  will  swear  to  the  prince, 
thou  art  as  honest  a  true  fellow  as  any  is  in  Bohemia. 

iS%«p.  You  may  say  it,  but  not  swear  it. 

Clo.  Not  swear  it,  now  I  am  a  gentleman?  Iiet 
boors  and  franklins  say  it,  I'll  swear  it. 

Sh^.  How  if  it  be  false,  son? 

Clo.  If  it  be  ne'er  so  false,  a  true  gentleman  may 
swear  it,  in  the  behalf  of  his  friend :  —  And  I'll 
swear  to  the  prince,  thou  art  a  tall  fellow  of  thy 
hands,'  and  that  thou  wilt  not  be  drunk ;  but  I  know 
thou  art  no  tall  fellow  of  thy  hands,  and  that  thou 
wilt  be  drunk ;  but  I'll  swear  it ;  and  I  would  thou 
would'st  be  a  tall  fellow  of  thy  hands. 

AiU.  I  will  prove  so,  sir,  to  my  power. 

C/b.  Ay,  by  any  means  prove  a  tall  fellow :  if  I 
do  not  wonder  how  thou  darest  venture  to  be  drunk, 
not  being  a  tall  fellow,  trust  me  not.  —  Hark  !  the 
kings  and  the  princes,  our  kindred,  are  going  to  see 
the  queen's  picture.'  Gome,  follow  us :  we'll  be 
thy  good  masters."  [Exeunt. 

8  That  is,  a  bold,  courageous  fellow.  Sec  The  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,  Act  i.  sc.  4,  note  5.  Aulolycus  chooses  to  under- 
stand the  phrase  in  one  of  its  senses,  which  was  that  of  ninbit 
IiaiuUd,  working  with  his  hands,  a  fellow  skilled  in  thievery. 

'  The  words  picture  and  ttatue  were  sometimes  used  indiscrim 
inately ;  which  Mr.  Collier  thinks  may  have  ^own  from  the  custom 
of  painting  statues.  Thus,  in  T.  Heywood's  "  If  you  know  nr« 
me,  you  know  Nobody : " 

**  Your  ship,  in  which  all  the  king's  pictures  were. 
From  Brute  unto  our  Queen  Elizabeth, 
Drawn  in  while  nuirble,  by  a  storm  at  sea 
Is  wreck'd,  and  lost.'' 

See,  also,  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Act  iv.  sc.  4,  note  11 
—  So  that  the  Clown  is  not  speaking  out  of  bis  new  charaeter  of 
*  gentleman  born  "  iu  calling  the  statue  a  picture.  H. 

*"  It  was  a  common  petitionary  phrase  to  ask  a  superior  to  be 
good    »*•</  or  lood  master  to  the  supplicant. 
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SCENE    in.     The  same. 
A  Room  in  Paulina's  House. 

Tiller  Leontes,  Polixenes,  Florizel,  Perdita, 
Gamillo,  Pal^ina,  LardSf  and  Attendants. 

Leon*    O !    grave  and  good  Paulina,  the  great 
comfort 
That  1  have  had  of  thee ! 

Paul  What,  sovereign  sir, 

T  did  not  well,  I  meant  well :     All  my  services. 
You  have  paid  home  ;  but  that  jou  have  vouchsafed 
With  jour  crown 'd  brother,  and  these  your  con- 
tracted 
Heirs  of  your  kingdoms,  my  poor  house  to  visit 
It  is  a  surplus  of  your  grace,  which  never 
My  life  may  last  to  answer. 

Leon.  O  Paulina ! 

We  honour  you  with  trouble :     But  we  came 
To  see  the  statue  of  our  queen :  your  gallery 
Have  we  pass'd  through,  not  without  much  content 
In  many  singularities ;  but  we  saw  not 
That  which  my  daughter  came  to  look  upon. 
The  statue  of  her  mother. 

Paul  As  she  livM  peerless, 

So  her  dead  likeness,  I  do  well  believe, 
Excels  whatever  yet  you  look'd  upon, 
Or  hand  of  man  hath  done :  therefore  I  keep  it 
Lonely,  apart.     But  here  it  is :  prepare 
To  see  the  life  as  lively  mock'd,  as  ever 
Still  sleep  mock'd  death  :  behold,  and  say,  *tis  well 
[Paul,  undraws  a  curtain  and  discovers  a  statue* 
I  like  your  silence;  it  the  more  shows  off 
Your  wonder :  But  yet  speak ;  —  first,  you,  my  iiege< 
Gomes  it  not  something  near  1 
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Lean,  Her  natural  posture !  — 

Chide  me,  dear  stone,  that  I  may  say,  indeed, 
Thou  art  Hermione ;  or  rather  thou  art  she. 
In  thy  not  chiding ;  for  she  was  as  tender 
As  infancy  and  grace.  —  But  yet,  Paulina, 
Hermione  was  not  so  much  wrinkled,  nothing 
So  aged,  as  this  seems. 

Pol  O !  not  by  much. 

Paul  So  much  the  more  our  carver's  excellence  ^ 
Which  lets  go  by  some  sixteen  years,  and  makes  her 
As  she  liv'd  now. 

Leoiu  As  now  she  might  have  done« 

So  much  to  my  good  comfort,  as  it  is 
Now  piercing  to  my  soul.     O  !  thus  she  stood, 
Even  with  such  life  of  majesty,  (warm  life. 
As  now  it  coldly  stands,)  when  first  I  woo'd  her. 
I  am  asham'd :     Does  not  the  stone  rebuke  me. 
For  being  more  stone  than  it  ^  —  O,  royal  piece ! 
There's  magic  in  thy  majesty;  which  has 
My  evils  conjur'd  to  remembrance ;  and 
From  thy  admiring  daughter  took  the  spirits, 
Standing  like  stone  with  thee ! 

Per,  And  give  me  leave, 

And  do  not  say  'tis  superstition,  that 
1  kneel,  and  then  implore  her  blessing.  —  Lady, 
Dear  queen,  that  ended  when  I  but  began, 
Xlrive  me  that  hand  of  yours  to  kiss. 

Paul  O,  patience  I 

The  statue  is  but  newly  fix'd,  the  colour's 
Not  dry. 

Cam,  My  lord,  your  sorrow  was  too  sore  laid  on, 
Which  sixteen  winters  cannot  blow  away, 
So  many  summers  dry :  scarce  any  joy 
Did  ever  so  long  live ;  no  sorrow. 
But  kill'd  itself  much  sooner. 

Pol  Dear  my  brother, 
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Let  him  that  was  the  cause  of  this  have  power 
To  take  off  so  much  grief  from  you,  as  he 
Will  piece  up  in  himself. 

Paul  Indeed,  raj  lord, 

If  I  had  thought  the  sight  of  my  poor  image 
Would  thus  have  wrought  you,  (for  the  stone  is  mine,) 
I'd  not  have  show'd  it. 

Leon.  Do  not  draw  the  curtain. 

Paul  No  longer  shall  you  gaze  on't,  lest  your 
fancy 
May  think  anon  it  moves. 

Leon,  Let  be,  let  be. 

'Would  1  were  dead,  but  that,  methiuks,  already    — 
What  was  he  that  did  make  it  ?  —  See,  my  lord, 
Would  you  not  deem  it  breath'd?  and  that  those 

veins 
Did  verily  bear  blood  ? 

PoL  Masterly  done : 

The  yery  life  seems  warm  upon  her  lip. 

Leon.  The  lixure  of  her  eye  has  motion  in*t, 
As  we  are  mock'd  with  art.' 

PauL  I'll  draw  the  curtain  • 

My  lord's  almost  so  far  transported,  that 
He'll  think  anon  it  lives. 

Leon,  O,  sweet  Paulina ! 

*  Leontes'  passion  causes  bim  to  break  ofT  in  tbe  midst  of  hit 
sentence ;  or  rather,  from  his  very  inteutness  of  thought,  to  leave 
:t  unspoken.  Perhaps  it  was  in  his  mind  to  say,  — "  Would  I 
were  dead,  but  that,  methinks,  already  I  am  with  my  queen,  and 
leed  not  pass  through  death  to  have  her  society."  n. 

'  Here  we  have  indeed  a  wonder  of  dramatic  or  represeutati%*e 
skill  The  illusion  is  all  on  the  understanding^,  not  on  the  feel' 
ings  of  the  spectators :  they  think  it  to  be  a  statue,  yet  feel  as  if 
it  were  the  living  original ;  seem  to  discern  the  power  without  the 
fact  of  motion ;  have  a  9tnu  of  mobility  in  a  vition  of  fixedness. 
And  the  effect  spreads  through  them  into  us ;  inscjtiuch  that  we 
almost  fancy  them  turning  into  marble,  as  they  farey  the  marble 
tuniing  into  flesih  h. 
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Make  me  to  think  so  twenty  jears  together : 
No  settled  senses  of  the  world  can  match 
The  pleasure  of  that  madness.     Let't  alone. 

Paul  I  am  sorry,  sir,  I  have  thus  far  stirr'd  7011 ; 
but 
1  could  afflict  you  further. 

Leon.  Do,  Paulina; 

For  this  affliction  has  a  taste  as  sweet 
As  any  cordial  comfort  —  Still,  methinks. 
There  is  an  air  comes  from  her :  what  fine  chisel 
Could  ever  yet  cut  breath  1    Let  no  man  mock  me, 
For  I  will  kiss  her. 

Paul  Good  my  lord,  forbear: 

The  ruddiness  upon  her  lip  is  wet ; 
Youll  mar  it,  if  you  kiss  it ;  stain  your  own 
With  oily  painting.     Shall  I  draw  the  curtain  t 

Leon,  No,  not  these  twenty  years. 

Per,  So  long  could  1 

Stimd  by,  a  looker  on. 

Paul  Either  forbear. 

Quit  presently  the  chapel,  or  resolve  you 
For  more  amazement :     If  you  can  behold  it, 
VW  make  the  statue  move  indeed ;  descend. 
And  take  you  by  the  hand ;  but  then  you'll  think 
(Which  I  protest  against)  I  am  assisted 
By  wicked  powers. 

Leon,  What  you  can  make  her  do^ 

I  am  content  to  look  on ;  what  to  speak, 
I  am  content  to  hear ;  for  'tis  as  easy 
To  make  her  speak,  as  move. 

Paul  It  is  requir'd 

You  do  awake  your  faith:     Then,  all  stand  still; 
Or,  those  that  think  it  is  unlawful  business 
1  am  about,  let  them  depart. 

Leon,  Proceed : 

No  foot  shall  stir. 
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Paul  Mufic,  awake  her :  Strike !  — 

[Music 
Tis  time ;  descend ;  be  stone  no  more :  approach ; 
Strike  all  that  look  upon  with  marvel.     Come ; 
ril  611  jour  grave  up ;  stir ;  nay,  come  away ; 
Bequeath  to  death  your  numbness,  for  from  him 
Dear  life  redeems  you.  —  You  perceive,  she  stirs. 

[Hermione  comes  down  from  the  pedestal 
Start  not. :  her  actions  shall  be  holy,  as 
You  hear  my  spell  is  lawful :  do  not  shun  her. 
Until  you  see  her  die  again  ;  for  then 
You  kill  her  double.     Nay,  present  your  hand : 
When  she  was  young,  you  woo'd  her ;  now,  in  age. 
Is  she  become  the  suitor. 

Leon.  [Embracing  Air.]  O,  she's  warm  I 
If  this  be  magic,  let  it  be  an  art 
Lawful  as  eating. 

Pol  She  embraces  hun. 

Cam*  She  hangs  about  his  neck. 
If  she  pertain  to  life,  let  her  speak  too. 

Pol  Ay ;  and  make't  manifest  where  she  has  liv'd, 
Or  how  stol'n  from  the  dead  1 

Paul  That  she  is  living, 

Were  it  but  told  you,  should  be  hooted  at 
Like  an  old  tale ;  but  it  appears  she  lives, 
Though  yet  she  speak  not.     Mark  a  little  while.  — 
Please  you  to  interpose,  fair  madam  :  kneel. 
And  pray  your  mother's  blessing.  —  Turn,  good  lady; 
Our  Perdita  is  found. 

[Perdita  kneels  to  Hermione. 

Her.  You  gods,  look  down. 

And  from  your  sacred  vials  pour  your  graces 
Upon  roy  daughter's  head  !  —  Tell  me,,  mine  own, 
Where  hast  thou  been  preaerv'd  ?  where  liv'd  1  how 

found 
Thy  father's  court  t  for  thou  slialt  hear  that  I, 
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Knowing  by  Paulina  that  the  oracle 

Gave  hope  thou  wast  in  being,  have  preserv'd 

Myself  to  see  the  issue. 

PcaiL  There's  time  enough  for  tliat, 

Lest  they  desire  upon  this  push  to  trouble 
Your  joys  with  like  relation.     Go  together, 
You  precious  winners  all :  your  exultation 
Partake  to  every  one.     I,  an  old  turtle, 
Will  wing  me  to  some  wither'd  bough,  and  there 
My  mate,  that's  never  to  be  found  again. 
Lament  till  1  am  lost. 

Lean,  O  peace,  Paulina. 

Thou  should'st  a  husband  take  by  my  consent, 
As  I  by  thine  a  wife :  this  is  a  match, 
And  made  between 's  by  vows.     Thou  hast  found 

mine ; 
But  how,  is  to  be  questioned ;  for  I  saw  her. 
As  I  thought,  dead ;  and  have  in  vain  said  many 
A  prayer  upon  her  grave :     I'll  not  seek  far 
(For  him,  I  partly  know  his  mind)  to  find  thee 
An  honourable  husband.  —  Come,  Camillo, 
And  take  her  by  the  hand,  whose  worth  and  honesty 
Is  richly  noted,  and  here  justified 
By  us,  a  pair  of  kings.  -^  Let's  from  this  place.  — 
What!  —  look  upon  my  brother: — both  your  par- 
dons, 
That  e'er  I  put  between  your  holy  looks 
My  ill  suspicion.  —  This  your  son-in-law. 
And  son  unto  the  king,  (whom  heavens  directing,) 
Is  troth-plight  to  your  daughter.  —  Good  Paulina, 
Lead  us  from  hence,  where  we  may  leisurely 
Each  one  demand,  and  answer  to  his  part 
Perform*d  in  this  wide  gap  of  time,  since  first 
We  were  dissever'd :  Hastily  lead  away.      [Exeunt 
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ADDITIONAL    NOTE. 

So  nmeb  has  been  said  about  the  anachronisms  in  this  play, 
that  we  must  add  a  word  touching  them.  We  have  already  seen 
that  the  making  of  seaports  and  landing  of  ships  in  Bohemia 
were  taken  from  Greene.  Mr.  Verplanck  conjectures  that  by  llu- 
hernia  was  meant  simply  the  land  of  the  Roii,  an  ancient  people 
several  tribes  of  whom  settled  in  the  maritime  parts  of  Kranre : 
but  we  scarce  think  the  Poet  would  have  used  the  name  with  so 
much  license  at  a  time  when  the  boundaries  of  that  country  were 
so  well  fixed,  and  so  widely  known.  We  have  no  notion,  indee<l 
that  this  breach  of  geography  was  a  blunder :  it  was  meant,  no 
doubt,  for  the  convenience  of  thought ;  and  such  is  its  effect,  until 
one  goes  about  to  dissect  and  anatomize,  thus  viewing  the  pariii 
with  reference  to  ends  never  contemplated  in  the  use  here  made 
of  them.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  several  other  liberties 
here  taken  with  the  order  of  facts ;  such  as  the  making  Whilsun 
pastorals,  Christian  burial,  Julio  Romano,  and  the  Em|>eror  of 
Rufssia,  contemporary  with  the  Oracle  of  Delphi  ;  wherein  actual 
things  are  but  marshalled  into  an  ideal  order,  thus  rendering  mem- 
ory subservient  to  imagination,  history  to  art.  In  these  and  such 
points  it  is  enough  that  the  materials  be  apt  to  combine  among 
themselves,  and  that  they  draw  together  in  working  out  the  issue 
proposed,  the  end  thus  regulating  the  use  of  the  means.  For  a 
work  of  art,  as  such,  should  be  itself  an  object  for  the  mind  to 
rest  upon,  not  a  directory  to  guide  it  to  something  else.  So  thai 
here  we  may  justly  say  "  the  mind  is  its  own  place,''  and.  pro- 
vided the  work  be  true  to  the  laws  and  the  order  of  this  intellect 
ual  whereabout,  breaches  of  geography  and  chronology  are  of 
Utile  eonseqaence.  H 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE  COMEDY  OF   ERRORS. 


Tab  Cohbdt  or  Errors  bean  upon  Us  face  indabituhic 
narks  of  being  one  of  Shakespeare's  earliest  performances.  In 
respect  of  merit,  most  readers,  we  apprehend,  would  be  apt  to 
place  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  comedies ;  though  this  may  he 
owing  more  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  than  to  the  manner  of  the 
execution.  It  was  mentioned  by  Meres  in  1593 ;  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  earliest  notice  of  it  extaut,  until  very  lately  Mr. 
Halliwell  brought  to  light  a  passage  in  the  Gesta  (h-aycrum^ 
showing  that  it  was  acted  at  Gray's  Inn  during  the  Christmas 
revels  in  1694.  The  writer  concludes  his  accouul  of  one  day's 
proceedings  thus :  "  After  such  sporu,  a  Comedy  of  Errors,  like 
to  Plavtua  his  Menechmus^  was  played  by  the  players :  so  that 
night  was  begun  and  continued  to  the  end  in  nothing  but  confusion 
and  errors,  whereupon  it  was  ever  afterwards  called  the  Niglu  of 
Errors"  Mr.  Halliwell  also  shows  that  the  title  was  either  a 
common  proverb  or  furnished  the  subject  of  one.  But  one 
other  contemporary  notice  of  the  play  has  been  produced,  and 
(hat  is  from  the  account  of  the  Master  of  the  Revels,  showing 
it  to  have  been  acted  at  Whitehall,  December  28,  1604 :  <•  By  his 
Majesty's  players :  On  Innocents'  Night,  the  play  of  Errors." 
And  Shaxbtrd  is  written  in  the  margin  as  <*  the  name  of  the  poet 
which  made  the  play."  The  play  itself,  however,  has  one  passage 
that  may  gu  somewhat  to  ascertain  its  date.  It  is  in  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 
where  Dromio  of  Syracuse,  talking  of  the  **  kitchen  wench,"  who 
made  love  to  him,  and  who  was  «  spherical  like  a  globe,"  so  that 
he  "  could  find  out  countries  in  her,"  in  answer  to  the  question,— 
"  Where  France  t  "  says, — "  In  her  forehead ;  arro'd  and  reverted, 
making  war  against  her  heir."  Which  was  probably  meant  for  a 
quibble  between  heir  and  hairj  and  referred  to  the  civil  war  that 
broke  out  in  France  in  1589,  upon  the  death  of  Henry  III.;  oth- 
erwise there  were  no  apparent  point  in  the  jest.  As  this  war  against 
■iie  heir  of  France  was  becau&e  of  his  being  a  Protestant,  the  Eng- 
lish people  took  great  interest  in  it ;  so  that  the  allusion  would 
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hnturully  be  understood  and  relished  :  and  it  agrees  entirely  with 
what  appears  on  other  grounds  to  have  bee^i  the  date  of  the  play. 

—  The  Comedy  of  Errors  was  not  printed  nor  entered  in  the  Sta* 
uoners'  books  till  the  folio  of  1623,  where  it  makes  the  fiAh  in  the 
division  of  Comedies. 

There  has  been  considerable  speculation  and  quite  a  variety  of 
opinions  as  to  whether  Shakespeare  wro.te  the  whole  of  this  play  * 

—  a  matter  that  need  not  be  better  stated  than  it  has  been  by  Mr. 
Singer.     «  The  general  idea  of  this  play/'  says  be,  •  is  taken 
from  the  Menoeehmi  of  Plautus,  bat  the  plot  is  entirely  recast  and 
rendered  much  more  diverting  by  the  variety  and  quick  succession 
of  the  incidenU.     To  the  twin  brothers  of  Plaatus  are  added  twin 
servants,  and  though  this  increases  the   improbability,  yet,  as 
Schiegel  observes,  *  when  once  we  have  lent  ourselves  to  the  first, 
which  certainly  borders  on  the  bcredible,  we  should  not  probably 
be  disposed  to  cavil  about  the  second  ;  and  if  the  spectator  is  to 
be  entertained  with  mere  perplexities,  they  cannot  be  too  much 
varied.'     The  clumsy  and  inartificial  mode  of  informing  the  ^pec- 
tatur  by  a  prologue  of  events,  which  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
be  acquainted  with  in  order  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  piece,  is 
well  avoided,  and  shows  the  superior  skill  of  the  modem  drama- 
tist  over  his  ancient  prototype.     With  bow  much  more  propriety 
is  it  placed  in  the  mouth  of  ifigeon  the  father  of  the  twin  brothers, 
whose  character  is  sketched  with  such  skill  as  deeply  to  interest 
the  reader  in  his  griefs  and  misfortunes.     Development  of  char- 
acter,  however,  was  not  to  be  expected  in  a  piece  which  consists 
of  an  uninterrupted  series  of  mistakes  and  laughter-moving  situ- 
ations.    Steevens  most  resolutely  maintains  his  opinion  that  this 
was  a  play  only  retouched  by  the  hand  of  Shakespeare,  but  he 
has  not  given  the  grounds  upon  which  his  opinion  was  formed 
We  may  suppose  the  doggerel  verses  of  the  drama  and  the  want 
of  distinct  characterization  in  the  Dramatis  Persoue,  together 
with  the  farcelike  nature  of  some  of  the  incidents,  made  him  draw 
this  conclusion.     Malone  has  given  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the 
first  objection,  by  adducing  numerous  examples  of  the  same  kind 
of  long  verse  from  the  dramas  of  several  of  his  contemporaries ', 
and  that  Shakespeare  was  swayed   by  custom  in  introducing  it 
into  his  early  plays  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  for  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  this  kind  of  versification  Is  to  be  found  in  Love's 
Labour's  Lost,  and  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew.    His  better  judg- 
ment made  him  subsequently  abandon  iL  ......  It  is  difficult 

to  pronounce  decidedly  between  the  eonflieting  opinions  of  the 
critics,  but  the  general  impression  upon  my  mind  is  that  the  whole 
of  the  play  is  from  the  hand  of  Shakespeare.  Dr.  Drake  thinks 
it  *  is  visible  throughout  the  entire  play,  as  well  m  the  broad  ex- 
uberance of  its  mirth,  as  in  the  cast  of  its  more  chastised  parts,  a 
combbation  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  character  of  Pinch, 
who  is  sketched  in  his  strongest  and  most  marked  style/  We 
•nay  conclude  with  Schiegel,  that  *  this  is  the  best  of  all  written 
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or  possible  Menaehmi;  and  if  the  piece  be  inferior  in  worth  to 
other  pieces  of  Shalcespeare,  it  is  merely  because  nothing  more 
could  be  made  of  the  materials/  '' 

A  like  diversity  of  opinions  has  arisen  concerning  the  immediate 
sources  of  the  plot  of  this  play.  Mr.  Collier  has  found  out  that 
an  old  drama,  entitled  The  History  of  Error,  had  been  acted  at 
Hampton  Cour..  *  u  uory  1, 1577,  and  probably  again  at  Windsor, 
un  Twelf\h  night,  1683.  This  he  conjectures  to  have  been  taken 
as  the  basis  of  Shakespeare's  comedy,  and  that  parts  of  it,  espe- 
cially the  doggerel  verges,  were  interwoven  with  the  Poet's  work. 
The  older  play  not  having  been  recovered,  nor  any  part  of  it,  of 
course  we  have  no  means  either  of  refuting  or  of  verifying  this 
conjecture.  We  may  remark,  however,  that  Mr.  Collier  seemn 
a  little  too  prone  to  suspect  Shakespeare  to  have  borrowed  all  his 
pueriKties  —Another  opinion  supposes  the  Poet  to  have  drawn 
from  a  free  version  of  the  Menmchmi  published  in  1595,  as  *«  A 
pleasant  and  fine  conceited  Comedy,  taken  out  of  the  most  exceU 
lent  witty  Poet  Plautus."  This  version,  to  be  sure,  did  not  come 
out  till  aAer  the  Comedy  of  Errors  was  written  ;  but  then  Shake- 
speare may  have  seen  it  in  manuscript ;  for  in  his  preface  the 
translator  speaks  of  having  *<  divers  of  this  poet's  comedies  Eng- 
lished, for  the  use  and  delight  of  his  private  friends,  who  in 
Plautus'  own  words  are  not  able  to  understand  them."  Never- 
theless, we  are  far  from  thinking  such  to  have  been  the  case ; 
there  being  no  such  verbal  or  other  resemblances  between  the 
two,  as,  had  such  been  the  case,  could  scarce  have  been  avoided. 
The  accurate  Ritson  has  ascertained  that  of  this  version  not  a 
single'  peculiar  name,  ot  phrase,  or  thought,  is  to  be  traced  in 
Shakespeare's  comedy.  On  the  whole,  we  cannot  discover  the 
slightest  objection  to  supposing,  along  with  Knight  and  Verplanck, 
that  the  Poet  may  have  drawn  directly  from  Plautus  himself}  the 
matter  common  to  them  both  not  being  such  but  that  it  may  well 
enough  have  been  taken  by  one  who  had  **  small  Latin." 

The  Comedy  of  Errors  b  thus  disposed  of  by  Coleridge : 
"  Shakespeare  has  in  this  piece  presented  us  with  n  legitimate 
farce  in  exactest  consonance  with  the  philosophical  principles  and 
character  of  faree,  as  distinguished  from  eomedy  and  from  enter- 
tainments. A  proper  farce  is  mainly  distinguished  from  comedy 
by  the  license  allowed,  and  even  required,  in  the  fable,  in  order  to 
produce  strange  and  laughable  situations.  The  story  need  not  bo 
probable,  it  is  enough  that  it  be  possible.  A  comedy  would  scarcely 
allow  even  the  two  Antipholuses ;  because,  although  there  have 
been  instances  of  almost  indistinguishable  likeness  in  two  persons, 
yet  these  are  mere  individual  accidents,  eatut  ludmtiM  natorci,  and 
the  oenim  will  not  excuse  the  inverisimile.  But  farce  dares  add 
the  two  Dromios,  and  is  justified  in  so  doing  by  the  laws  of  its 
end  and  constitution.  In  a  word,  farces  commence  in  a  postulate, 
which  must  be  granted." 
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PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


8oLi5U8,  Duke  of  Epbesus. 

iEoBoir,  a  Merchant  of  Syracnse. 

Antipholus  of  Epbesus,    )  Twin  Brothers,  Sons  te 

Ahtipholus  of  Syracuse,  ^   JEgeon  and  Emilia. 

Dromio  of  Ephesus,   )  Twin  Brothers,  Servants  to 

Dromio  of  Syracuse,  \      the  two  Antipholoses. 

Balthazar,  a  Merchant. 

Anoelo,  a  Goldsmith. 

A  Merchant,  Friend  to  Antipholus  of  Syracuse. 

PiKCH,  a  Schoolmaster. 

iEMiLiA,  Wife  to  JEgeon^  acting  as  Lady  AbbeM. 

ADRIA5A,  Wife  to  Antipbohis  of  Epbesnt 

LuciANA,  her  Sister. 

Luce,  Servant  to  Adriana.  ^ 

A  Courtesan. 

Jailer,  Officers,  and  Attendanla. 

SCENE,] 
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THE  COMEDY  OF  ERRORS. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  L     A  Hall  in  the  Duu's  Palace 

Enter  Duke,  yEosoN,  JaxUr^  Officer^  and  other 
Attendants. 

jEge^  Procbejd,  Solinus,  to  procure  my  hU^ 
And  by  the  doom  of  death  end  woes  and  all. 

Duke.  IMenhant  of  Syracusa,  plead  no  more* 
1  am  not  partial,  to  infringe  our  laws : 
The  enmity  and  discord,  which  of  late 
,  Sprung  from  the  rancorous  outrage  of  your  duke 
To  merchants,  our  well-dealing  countrymen,  — 
Who,  wanting  gilders '  to  redeem  their  Ures, 
Have  seal'd  bis  rigorous  statutes  with  their  bloods,  — 
Excludes  all  pity  from  our  threatening  looks. 
For,  since  the  mortal  and  intestine  jars 
'Twixt  thy  seditious  countrymen  and  us. 
It  hath  in  solemn  synods  been  decreed. 
Both  by  the  Syracusians  and  ourselves, 
To  admit  no  traffic  to  our  adverse  towns: 
Nay,  more,  if  any,  born  at  Epbesus, 
Be  seen  at  any  Syracusian  marts  and  fairs; 
Again,  If  any  Syracusian  born 
Come  to  the  bay  of  Epbesus^  he  dies, 

'  A  gilder  was  a  eoin  valued  from  one  shilling  and  tbtpenee  %a 
two  shillings. 
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His  goods  confiscate  to  the  duke's  dispose ; 
Unless  a  thousand  marks  be  levied, 
To  quit  the  penalty,  and  to  ransom  him. 
Thy  substance,  valued  at  the  highest  rate. 
Cannot  amount  unto  a  hundred  marks ; 
Therefore,  by  law  thou  art  condemned  to  die. 

^ge.  Yet  this  my  comfort;  when  your  words 
are  done, 
My  woes  end  Ukewise  with  the  evening  sun. 

Ihike.  WeU,  Syracusian,  say,  in  brief,  the  cause 
Why  thou  departedst  from  thy  native  home, 
And  for  what  cause  thou  cam'st  to  Ephesus. 

jEge.  A  heavier  task  could  not  have  been  imposM 
Than  I  to  speak  my  griefs  unspeakable ; 
Yet,  that  the  world  may  witness  that  .my  end 
Was  wrought  by  nature,*  not  by  vile  offence, 
1*11  utter  what  my  sorrow  gives  me  leave. 
In  Syracusa  was  I  bom ;  and  wed 
Unto  a  woman,  happy  but  for  me, 
And  by  me  too,  had  not  our  hap  been  bad.  , 

With  her  I  liv'd  in  joy;  our  wealth  increaa'd. 
By  prosperous  voyages  I  often  made 
To  Epidamnum ;  till  my  factor's  death. 
And  the '  great  care  of  goods  at  random  left, 
Drew  me  from  kind  embracements  of  my  spouse : 
From  whom  my  absence  was  not  six  months  old, 
Before  herself  (almost  at  fainting  under 
The  pleasing  punishment  that  women  bear) 
Had  made  provision  for  her  following  me, 
And  soon,  and  safe,  arrived  where  I  was. 
There  she  had  not  been  long,  but  she  became 
A  joyful  mother  of  two  goodly  sons ; 
And,  which  was  strange,  the  one  so  like  the  other 
As  could  not  be  distinguish 'd  but  by  names. 

'  That  is,  natural  aflfecUon. 
•  '  The  old  copy  reads  he :  the  emendatioo  U  Malooe't. 
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That  very  hour,  and  in  the  self-same  inn, 
A  poor  *  mean  woman  was  delivered 
Of  such  a  burden,  mule  twins,  both  alike : 
Those,  for  their  parents  were  exceeding  poor, 
I  bought,  and  brought  up  to  attend  my  sons. 
My  wife,  not  meanly  proud  of  two  such  boys. 
Made  daily  motions  for  our  home  return : 
Unwilling  I  agreed.    Alas,  too  soon  we  came  aboard  I 
A  league  from  £pi damnum  had  we  sail'd, 
Before  the  always-wind-obeying  deep 
Gave  any  tragic  instance  *  of  our  harm: 
But  longer  did  we  not  retain  much  hope ; 
For  what  obscured  light  the  heavens  did  grant 
Did  but  convey  unto  our  fearful  minds 
A  doubtful  warrant  of  immediate  death  ; 
Which  though  myself  would  gladly  have  embrac'*' 
Yet  the  incessant  weepings  of  my  wife. 
Weeping  before  for  what  she  saw  must  come. 
And  piteous  plainings  of  the  pretty  babes. 
That  mourn'd  for  fashion,  ignorant  what  to  fear, 
Forc'd  me  to  seek  delays  for  them  and  me. 
And  this  it  was,  —  for  other  means  was  none.  — 
The  sailors  sought  for  safety  by  our  boat. 
And  left  the  ship,  then  sinking-ripe,  to  us. 
My  wife,  more  careful  for  the  latter-born. 
Had  fastened  him  unto  a  small  spare  mast, 
Such  as  sea-faring  men  provide  for  storms : 
To  him  one  of  the  other  twins  was  bound. 
Whilst  I  had  been  like  heedful  of  the  other. 
The  children  thus  dispos'd,  my  wife  and  1, 
llfing  our  eyes  on  whom  our  care  was  fix'd, 
Fasten'd  ourselves  at  either  end  the  mast ; 

*  The  word  poor  was  sopplied  by  the  editor  of  the  itecond  folio 

*  Sbaktttpeare  unes  this  word  with  ^real  latitude.  Ad  inttanct, 
however,  is  any  ihiug  present  or  at  band,  and  so  may  mean  a  sooris 
»»7,  sign,  or  proof.  n 
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And  floating  straight,  obedient  to  the  stream. 
Were  carried  towards  Corinth,  as  we  thought 
At  length  the  sun,  gazing  upon  the  earth, 
Dispersed  those  vapours  that  ofiended  us. 
And  by  the  benefit  of  his  wish'd  light 
The  seas  wax'd  calm,  and  we  discovered 
Two  ships  from  far  making  amain  to  us ; 
Of  Corinth  that,  of  Epidaurus  this : 
But  ere  they  came,  —  O,  let  me  say  no  more ! 
Gather  the  sequel  by  that  went  before. 

Duke.  Nay,  forward,  old  man  ;   do   not  break 
off  so; 
For  we  may  pity,  though  not  pardon  thee. 

^ge.  O,  had  the  gods  done  so,  I  had  not  now 
Worthily  term'd  them  merciless  to  us ! 
For,  ere  the  ships  could  meet  by  twice  five  leagues, 
We  were  encounter'd  by  a  mighty  rock ; 
Which  being  violently  borne  upon, 
Our  helpful  ship  was  8|^tted  in  the  midst ; 
So  that  in  this  unjust  divorce  of  us 
Fortune  had  left  to  both  of  us  alike 
What  to  delight  in,  what  to  sorrow  for. 
Her  part,  poor  soul !  seeming  as  burdened 
With  lesser  weiglit,  but  not  with  lesser  woe. 
Was  carried  with 'more  speed  befofe  the  wind ; 
And  in  our  sight  they  three  were  taken  up 
By  fishermen  of  Corinth,  as  we  thought. 
At  length  another  ship  had  seiz'd  on  us  ; 
And,  knowing  whom  it  was  their  hap  to  save, 
Gave  healthful  welcome  to  their  shipwreck'd  guests ; 
And  would  have  reft  the  fishers  of  their  prey. 
Had  not  their  bark  been  very  slow  of  sail ; 
And  therefore  homeward  did  they  bend  their  course 
Thus  have  you  heard  me  sever'd  from  my  bliss; 
That  by  misfortunes  was  my  life  prolong'd. 
To  tell  sad  stories  of  my  own  mishaps. 
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Duke.  And,  for  the  sake  of  them  thou  sorrowest 
for» 
Do  me  the  fiivour  to  dilate  at  fbll 
What  hath  befairn  of  them,  and  thee,  till  now 

jEge*  My  youngest  boj,  and  jet  my  eldest  care, 
At  eighteen  years  became  inquisitive 
After  his  brother ;  and  importun'd  me, 
That  his  attendant  (so  his  case  was  like,' 
Reft  of  his  brother,  but  retained  his  name) 
Might  bear  him  company  in  the  quest  of  him : 
Whom  whilst  I  laboured  of  a  love  to  see, 
I  hazarded  the  loss  of  whom  I  lov'd. 
Five  summers  have  I  spent  in  farthest  Greece, 
Roaming  clean  through  the  bounds  of  Asia ; 
And,  coasting  homeward,  came  to  Ephesus, 
Hopeless  to  find,  yet  loth  to  leave  unsought 
Or  that,  or  any  place  that  harbours  men. 
But  here  must  end  the  story  of  my  life ; 
And  happy  were  I  in  my  timtly  death, 
Could  all  my  travels  warrant  me  they  live. 

Duke*  Hapless  ^geon,  whom  the  fates  have  markM 
To  bear  the  extremity  of  dire  mishap ! 
Now,  trust  me,  were  it  not  against  our  laws 
Against  my  crown,  my  oath,  my  dignity, 
Which  princes,  would  they,  may  not  disannul* 
My  soul  should  sue  as  advocate  for  thee. 
But,  though  thou  art  adjudged  to  the  death. 
And  passed  sentence  may  not  be  recall'd 
But  to  our  honour's  great  disparagement, 
Tet  will  I  favour  thee  in  what  I  can : 
Therefore,  merchant,  111  limit  thee  this  day. 
To  seek  thy  help  by  beneficial  help : 
Try  all  the  friends  thou  hast  in  Ephesus ; 

*  Tbmt  is,  his  ense  was  so  much  like,  so  similar  to,  that  of  An* 
tipholos.  or  coarse,  the  sense  of  because,  or  since ,  or  some  aieb 
word  b  implied  in  m.  ■ 
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Beg  thou,  or  borrow,  to  make  up  the  sum, 

And  live  ;  if  no/  then  thou  art  doom*d  to  die.  — 

Jailer,  take  him  to  thy  custody. 

JfdL  I  will,  my  lord. 

^ge.  Hopeless  and  helpless  doth  Mg^on  wend, 
But  to  procrastinate  his  liveless  end.  [Exeunt, 


SCENE   II.     A  public  Place. 

Enter  Antipholus  and  Dromio  of  Syracuse^  and  a 
Merchant 

Mer.  Therefore,  give  out  you  are  of  Epidamnum, 
Lest  that  your  goods  too  soon  be  confiscate. 
This  very  day,  a  Syracusian  merchant 
Is  apprehended  for  arrival  here  ; 
And,  not  being  able  to  buy  out  his  life 
According  to  the  statute  of  the  town, 
Dies  ere  the  weary  sun  set  in  the  west. 
There  is  your  money  that  1  had  to  keep. 

^nt.  S.  Go,  bear  it  to  the  Centaur,  where  we  host, 
And  stay  there,  Dromio,  till  I  come  to  thee. 
Within  this  hour  it  will  be  dinner-time : 
Till  that,  1*11  view  the  manners  of  the  town, 
Peruse  the  traders,  gaze  upon  the  buildings. 
And  then  return,  and  sleep  within  mine  inn ; 
For  with  long  travel  I  am  stiff  and  weary. 
Get  thee  away. 

Dro.  &  Many  a  man  would  take  you  at  youi 
word. 
And  go  indeed,  having  so  good  a  mean.  [Exit 

Ant.  S,  A  trusty  villain,'  sir ;  that  very  oft. 
When  I  am  dull  with  care  and  melancholy, 

'  No^  which  18  the  reading  of  Uie  first  folio,  was  anciently  often 
ued  for  noL 

That  18.  a  faithful  stare.     It  18  the  French  sense  of  the  word 
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Lightens  my  humour  with  his  merry  jests. 
What,  will  you  walk  with  me  about  the  town. 
And  then  go  to  my  inn,  and  dine  with  me  ? 

Mer.  I  am  invited,  sir,  to  certain  merchants. 
Of  whom  I  hope  to  make  much  benefit ; 
[  crave  your  pardon.     Soon  at  five  o'clock,' 
Please  you,  I'll  meet  with  you  upon  the  mart. 
And  afterwards  consort  ^  you  till  bed-time : 
My  present  business  calls  me  from  you  now. 

Ant,  &  Farewell  till  then.     I  will  go  lose  myself. 
And  wander  up  and  down  to  view  the  city. 

Mer,  Sir,  I  commend  you  to  your  own  content. 

[Exii. 

Ant.  8.  He  that  commends  me  to  mine  own  con 
tent, 
Commends  me  to  the  thing  I  cannot  get. 
I  to  the  world  am  like  a  drop  of  water. 
That  in  the  ocean  seeks  another  drop ; 
Who,  falling  there  to  find  his  fellow  forth. 
Unseen,  inquisitive,  confounds  himself: 
So  I,  to  find  a  mother  and  a  brother, 
In  quest  of  them,  unhappy,  lose  myself. 

Enter  Dkomio  of  Ephesus, 

Here  comes  the  almanack  of  my  true  date.^  — 
What  now  ?   How  chance  thou  art  return'd  so  soon  ? 
Dro,  E.   Return'd  so  soon !    rather  approach*d 
too  late. 
The  capon  burns,  the  pig  falls  from  the  spit. 
The  clock  hath  struckeu  twelve  upon  the  belJ ; 
My  mistress  made  it  one  upon  my  cheek : 
She  is  so  hot,  because  the  meat  is  cold ; 

*  That  is,  about,  not  far  from,  five  o'clock ;  an  old  mode  of 
fpeeeh.     Afien^ards  we  have,  —  "  Soon  at  supper-time/'       h. 

'  Keep  your  company. 

*  They  were  both  bom  in  the  same  hour,  and  therefore  the  date 
of  Dromio's  binh  ascertains  that  of  his  maxler. 
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The  meat  is  cold,  because  you  come  not  home ; 
You  come  not  home,  because  you  ha?e  no  stomach 
You  have  no  stomach,  having  broke  your  fast ; 
But  we,  that  know  what  'tis  to  fast  and  pray. 
Are  penitent  for  your  default  to-day. 

Ant  S.  Stop  in  your  wind,  sir :    Tell  me  this, 
pray; 
Where  have  you  left  the  money  that  I  gave  you  t 

Dro.  E.  O !  sixpence,  that  I  had  o'Wednesday 
last, 
To  pay  the  saddler  for  my  mistress'  crupper :  — 
The  saddler  had  it,  sir ;  I  kept  it  not. 

Ant,  iS^  I  am  not  in  a  sportive  humour  now : 
Tell  me,  and  dally  not,  where  is  the  money  t 
We  being  strangers  here,  how  dar'st  thou  trust 
So  great  a  charge  from  thine  own  custody  1 

Dro.  E.  I  pray  you,  jest,  sir,  as  yon  sit  at  dinner. 
I  from  my  mistress  come  to  you  in  post : 
If  I  return,  I  shall  be  post  indeed ; 
For  she  will  score  your  fault  upon  my  pate.* 
Methinks,  your  maw,  like  mine,  should  be  your  clock, 
And  strike  yon  home  without  a  messenger. 

Ant.  &  Come,  Dromio,  come,  these  jests  are  oui 
of  season ; 
Reserve  them  till  a  merrier  hour  than  this : 
Where  is  the  gold  I  gave  in  charge  to  thee  ? 

Dro.  E.  To  me,  sir  ?  why  you  gave  no  gol4  to  me. 

Ant.  S.  Come  on,  sir  knave ;  have  done  your  fool- 
ishness. 
And  tell  me  how  thou  hast  disposed  thy  charge. 

Dro.  E.  My  charge  was  but  to  fetch  you  from 
the  mart 
Home  to  your  house,  the  Phoenix,  sir,  to  dinner : 
My  mistress  and  her  sister  stay  for  you. 

•  Referring  to  the  old  custom  of  ^corinjr  anrcmnU  apoo  a  poil 
instead  of  enterini^  ihem  in  a  J  ook  ■ 
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Ant  8.  Now,  as  I  am  a  Christian,  answer  me, 
In  what  safe  place  ytm  have  bestow'd  my  money ; 
Or  I  shall  break  that  merry  sconce  •  of  yours. 
That  stands  on  tricks  when  I  am  undisposed : 
Where  is  the  thousand  marks  thou  hadst  of  me  ? 

Dro.  E,  I  have  some  marks  of  yours  upon  my  pate, 
Borne  of  my  mistress'  marks  upon  my  shoulders. 
But  not  a  thousand  marks  between  you  both.  — 
[f  I  should  pay  your  worship  those  again, 
Perchance  you  will  not  bear  them  patiently. 

Ant.  8.    TJtij  mistress'  marks !    what  mistress, 
slave,  hast  thou  ? 

Dro.  E.  Your  worship's  wife,  my  mistress  at  the 
Phoenix; 
She  that  doth  fast  till  you  come  home  to  dinner, 
And  prays  that  you  will  hie  you  home  to  dinner. 

Ant,  8.  What !  wilt  thou  flout  me  thus  unto  my 
iace» 
Bein^  forbid  t     There,  take  you  that,  sir  knave. 

[8trik€3  him. 

Dro,  E.  What  mean  you,  sir  ?   for  God's  sake, 
hold  your  hands ! 
Nay,  an  you  will  not,  sir,  I'll  take  my  heels.  [Exit. 

Ant.  8.  Upon  my  life,  by  some  device"or  other 
The  villain  is  o'er-raught '  of  all  my  money. 
They  say  this  town  is  full  of  cozenage ; 
As,  nimble  jugglers  that  deceive  the  eye. 
Dark-working  sorcerers  that  change  the  mind. 
Soul-killing  witches  that  deform  the  body, 
Disguised  cheaters,  prating  mountebanks, 
And  many  such  like  liberties  of  sin : 
If  it  prove  so,  I  will  be  gone  the  sooner. 

•  Sconce  is  head.    So  in  Hamlet,  Act  v.  sc.  1  :  **  Why  does  he 
•offer  thif  rude  knave  to  knock  him  about  the  sconce?" 

*  Thai  Uf  overreached. 
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I'll  to  the  Centaur,  to  go  seek  this  slave : 

I  greatly  fear  my  money  is  not  safe.  \Exii. 


ACT  IL 

SCENE  I.     A  public  Place. 

Enter  Adriana  and  Luciana. 

Adr.  Neither  my  husband,  nor  the  slave  returned, 
That  in  such  haste  I  sent  to  seek  his  master ! 
Sure,  Luciana,  it  is  two  o'clock. 

Luc.  Perhaps  some  merchant  hath  invited  him, 
And  from  the  mart  he's  somewhere  gone  to  dinner. 
Guod  sister,  let  us  dine,  and  never  fret  * 
A  man  is  master  of  his  liberty : 
Time  is  their'  master ;  and,  when  they  see  time. 
They'll  go,  or  come :     If  so,  be  patient,  sister. 

Adr,  Why  should  their  liberty  than  ours  be  more  1 

Luc.  Because  their  business  still  lies  out  o'door. 

Adr,  Look,  when  I  serve  him  so,  he  takes  it  ill. 

Luc.  O !  know  he  is  the  bridle  of  your  will. 

Adr.  There's  none  but  asses  will  be  bridled  so. 

Luc.  Why,  headstrong  liberty  is  lash'd  with  woe.' 
TKere's  nothing,  situate  under  Heaven's  eye, 
Out  hath  his  bound,  in  earth,  in  sea,  in  sky : 
The  beasts,  the  fishes,  and  the  winged  ffiwls. 
Are  their  males'  subjects,  and  at  their  controls : 
Men,  more  divine,  the  masters  of  all  these. 
Lords  of  the  wide  world,  and  wild  watery  seas, 

*  The  meaning  of  this  passage  may  be,  that  those  who  refoM 
the  bridle  must  bear  the  lash,  and  that  woe  if  the  punishment  of 
hemdtftrong  liberty. 
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Indued  with  intellectual  sense  and  souls, 
Of  more  pre-eminence  than  fish  and  fowb, 
Are  masters  to  their  females,  and  their  lords ; 
Then,  let  your  will  attend  on  their  accords. 

Adr,  This  servitude  makes  you  to  keep  unwed. 

Luc,  Not  this,  but  troubles  of  the  marriage  bed. 

Adr,   But,  were  you  wedded,  you  would  bear 
some  sway. 

Luc  Ere  I  learn  love,  I'll  practise  to  obey. 

Adr,   How  if   your  husband  start   some   other 
where  1  * 

Luc  Till  he  come  home  again,  I  would  forbear. 

Adr,  Patience  unmov'd,  no  marvel  though  she 
pause ; ' 
They  can  be  meek,  that  have  no  other  cause.* 
A  wretched  soul,  bruis'd  with  adversity, 
We  bid  be  quiet,  when  we  hear  it  c^ ; 
But  were  we  burden'd  with  like  weight  of  pain. 
As  much,  or  more,  we  should  ourselves  complain . 
So  thou,  that  hast  no  unkind  mate  to  grieve  thee. 
With  urging  helpless  patience  *  would'st  relieve  me 
But,  if  thou  live  to  see  like  right  bereft, 
This  fool-begg'd  *  patience  in  thee  will  be  left. 

Luc  Well,  I  will  marry  one  day,  but  to  try.  — 
Here  comes  your  man ;  now  is  your  husband  nigh. 

*  Thai  ia,  ioroewbere  else.  The  seiue  is,^  How  if  youf  bus 
baud  fly  off  in  pursuit  of  some  other  woman  ? 

'  To  pause  is  to  rest,  to  be  quiet. 

*  That  is,  no  ccaue  to  be  otherwise. 

*  HelpUa*  iu  the  sense  of  useless,  tmhetping, 

*  Probably  meaning^  a  patience  so  foolish  as  to  cause  one  to  be 
beg^^ed  for  a  fool}  referring  to  the  old  custom  of  soliciting  the 
guardianship  of  fools  and  idiotic  persons  with  a  view  to  come  at 
their  revenues.  The  king,  being  the  legal  guardian  of  such  per- 
sons, might  make  over  the  trust  to  whom  ho  pleased ;  and  relativen 
or  other  interested  parties  would  beg  the  office,  ailQ,  no  douDt 
oAen  made  or  imagined  the  folly  they  wanted  to  have  the  care  of 
See  Love's  Labour's  Lost.  Ar*  v   sc.  2,  note  V  B. 
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Enter  Dromio  of  Ephcsus. 

Adr,  Saj,  is  jour  tardj  master  now  at  hand  ? 

Dro,  E.  Naj,  he's  at  two  hands  with  me,  and 
that  my  two  ears  can  witness. 

Adr,  Say,  didst  thou  speak  with  him  ?  know'st 
thou  his  mind? 

Dro,  E,  Ay,  ay ;  he  told  his  mind  upon  mine  ear : 
Beshrew  his  hand !  I  scarce  could  understand  it.^ 

Luc.  Spake  he  so  doubtfully,  thou  could'st  not 
feel  his  meaning  ? 

Dro.  E.  Nay,  he  struck  so  plainly,  I  could  too 
well  feel  his  blows;  and  withal  so  doubtfully,  that 
I  could  scarce  understand  them. 

Adr.  But  say,  1  pr'ythee,  is  he  coming  home  t 
It  seems  he  hath  great  care  to  please  his  wife. 

Dro.  E.  Why,  mistress,  sure  my  master  is  horn- 
mad. 

Adr.  Horn-mad,  thou  villain  ? 

Dro.  E.  I  mean  not  cuckold*mad ;  but,  sure,  he 
is  stark  mad. 
When  I  desir'd  him  to  come  home  to  dinner, 
lie  ask'd  me  for  a  thousand  marks  in  gold : 
'Tis  diuner-time,  quoth  I ;  my  gold,  quoth  he : 
Your  meat  doth  burn,  quoth  I ;  my  gold,  quoth  he : 
Will  you  come  ?  quoth  I ;  my  gold,  quoth  he : 
Where  is  the  thousand  marks  I  gave  thee,  villain  t 
The  pig,  quoth  I,  is  burn'd ;  my  gold,  quoth  he : 
My  mistress,  sir,  quoth  I ;  hang  up  thy  mistress ; 
I  know  not  thy  mistress ;  out  on  thy  mistress ! 

Luc.  Quoth  who  ? 

Dro.  E.  Quoth  my  master : 
I  know,  quoth  he,  no  house,  no  wife,  no  mistress.  — 

'  A  pcK  r  quibble  between  ynatrtla$td  and  Hand  under.     It  OS- 
cort  agmii  in  The  Two  GenUemen  of  Varooa,  Aet  ii.  te.  6.    ■. 
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So  that  my  errand,  due  unto  my  tongue, 

I  thank  him,  I  bear  home  upon  my  shoulders ; 

For,  in  conclusion,  he  did  beat  me  there. 

Adr.  Go  back,  again,  thou  slave,  and  fetch  him 
home. 

Drtk  E.    Go  back    again,  and  be    new  beaten 
home? 
For  God's  sake,  send  some  other  messenger. 

Adr,  Back,  slave,  or  I  will  break  thy  pate  across. 

Dro.  E.  And  he  will  bless  that  cross  with  other 
beating: 
Between  you  I  shall  have  a  holy  head. 

Adr.  Hence,  prating  peasant ;  fetch  thy  master 
home. 

Dro.  E,  Am  I  so  round'  with  you,  as  you  with 
me. 
That  like  a  football  you  do  spurn  me  thus  ? 
You  spurn  me  hence,  and  he  will  spurn  me  hither : 
If  I  last  in  this  service,  you  must  case  me  in  leather. 

[Exit. 

Luc  Fie,  how  impatience  loureth  in  your  face  ! 

Adr.  His  company  must  do  his  minions  grace. 
Whilst  I  at  home  starve  for  a  merry  look. 
Hath  homely  age  the  alluring  beauty  took 
From  my  poor  cheek  ?  then,  he  hath  wasted  it  • 
Are  my  discourses  dull  ?  barren  my  wit  ? 
If  voluble  and  sharp  discourse  be  marr'd, 
Unkindness  blunts  it,  more  than  marble  hard. 
Do  their  gay  vestments  his  affections  bait  1 
That's  not  my  fault ;  he's  master  of  my  state. 
What  ruins  are  in  me,  that  can  be  found 
By  him  not  ruin'd  1  then  is  he  the  ground 

•  He  plajB  apon  Uie  word  round,  which  signiflet  •pbericAl,  ai 
applied  to  himself;  and  free  tn  speech,  as  regards  hb  roistrefti. 
To  be  roaod  uritb  any  one  is  to  be  plain  spoken. 
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Of  my  defeatures.*  Mj  decayed  fiur  '• 
A  sunny  look  of  his  would  soon  repair ; 
But,  too  unruly  deer,  he  breaks  the  pale, 
And  feeds  from  home :  poor  I  am  but  his  stale." 

Lmc*  Self-harming  jealousy !  —  fie !  beat  it  hence. 

Adr»  Unfeeling  fools  can  with  such  wrongs  dis- 
pense. 
1  know  his  eye  doth  homage  otherwhere ; 
Or  else,  what  lets  '*  it  but  he  would  be  here  t 
Sister,  you  know  he  promised  me  a  chain : 
*  Would  that  alone,  alone  he  would  detain, 
So  he  would  keep  fiiir  quarter  with  his  bed ! 
I  see,  the  jewel  best  enamelled 
Will  lose  his  beauty ;  and  though  gold  Indes  stil] 
The  triers'  touch,  yet  often  touching  wiU  . 
Wear  gold ;  and  so  no  man  that  hath  a  namCy 
But  falsehood  and  corruption  doth  it  shame." 
Since  that  my  beauty  cannot  please  his  eye, 
I'll  weep  what's  left  away,  and  weeping  die. 

Late  Haw  many  fond  fools  serve  mad  jealousy ! 

[Exeunt, 

*  Jhftat  and  defeature  were  ased  for  ditOgurement  or  altera- 
tion of  feataret.  Cot^^ve  has  **  Un  visage  desfaict :  Orowne 
very  leane^  pale,  wan,  or  decayed  in  feature  and  colour,"  It  occurs 
again  in  the  last  act ;  and  is  also  used  by  the  Poet  in  Venus  and 
Adonis : 

**  To  mingle  beauty  with  deformity. 
And  pure  perfection  with  impure  defeature.** 

1^  Fair  is  used  here  for  fatmeUf  beauty.  Shakespeare  often 
has  it  in  this  sense. 

"  Probably  she  means  she  is  thrown  aMide^  forgotten,  eaai  of, 
beeome  stale  to  him. 
u  Hinders. 

>*  We  give  this  passage  aa  it  is  commonly  received.  Tbt 
original  reads  literatim  as  follows  : 

«<  I  see  the  Jewell  best  enameled 
Will  lose  his  beantie :  yet  the  gold  bides  still 
That  others  touch,  and  oAen  touching  will, 
Where  gold  and  no  man  that  hath  a  name, 
By  falsehood  and  corruption  doth  it  shame."  M. 
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SCENE  II.     The  same. 

Enter  Antipholus  of  Syracuse. 

Ami.  8.  The  gold  I  gave  to  Dromio  is  laid  up 
Safe  at  the  Centaur ;  and  the  heedful  slave 
Is  wander'd  forth,  in  care  to  seek  me  out. 
Bj  computation,  and  mine  host's  report, 
I  could  not  speak  with  Dromio,  since  at  first 
I  sent  him  from  the  mart :     See,  herd  he  comes. 

Enter  Dromio  of  Syracuse, 

How  now,  sir  !  is  your  merrj  humour  alter'd  ? 
As  you  lore  strokes,  so  jest  with  me  again. 
You  know  no  Centaur  ?  you  received  no  gold  t 
Your  mistress  sent  to  have  me  home  to  dinner  t 
My  house  was  at  the  Phoenix  ?     Wast  thou  mad. 
That  thus  so  madly  thou  didst  answer  me  1 

Dro.  8,  What  answer,  sir?  when  spake  I  such 

a  word  ! 
Ant.  &  Even  now,  even  here,  not  half  an  hour 

since. 
Dro.  &  I  did  not  see  you  since  you  sent  me  hence 
Home  to  the  Centaur,  with  tl>e  gold  you  gave  me. 

Ant.  &  Villain,  thou  didst  deny  the  gold's  receipt. 
And  told'st  me  of  a  mistress,  and  a  dinner ; 
For  which,  I  hope,  thou  felt'st  I  was  displeau'd. 

Dro.  8.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  in  this  merry  vein : 

What  means  this  jest  ?  I  pray  you,  master,  tell  me. 

Ant.  &  Yea,  dost  thou  jeer,  and  flout  me  in  the 

teeth! 

Tliink'st  thou  I  jest  ?   Hold,  take  thou  that,  and  that 

[BeattTig  him. 
Dro.  8.  Hold,  sir,  for  God's  sake!  now  your  jest 
is  earnest: 
Upon  what  bargain  do  you  give  it  me  7 
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Ant,  &  Because  that  I  familiarlj  sometimes 
Do  use  you  for  my  fool,  and  chat  with  jou, 
Your  sauciness  will  jest  upon  my  love, 
And  make  a  common  of  my  serious  hours. 
When  the  sun  shines  let  foolish  gnats  make  sport« 
But  creep  in  crannies  when  he  hides  his  beams. 
If  you  will  jest  with  me,  know  my  aspect. 
And  fashion  your  demeanour  to  iny  KK>ks, 
Or  1  will  beat  this  method  in  your  ."cooce. 

Dro,  S,  Sconce,  call  you  it  ?  so  you  would  tear 
battering,  I  had  rather  have  it  a  head     a  i  y-^u  use 
these  blows  long,  I  must  get  a  sconce  for  my  head, 
and  insconce  *  it  too ;  or  els<  I  shall  seek  my  wit  in 
my  shoulders.     But  I  pray,  sir,  why  am  I  beaten  t 

Ant.  8,  Dost  thou  not  know  ? 

Dro*  8.  Nothing,  sir ;  but  that  I  am  beaten. 

Ant.  8.  Shall  I  tell  you  why  ! 

Dro.  8.  Ay,  sir,  and  wherefore;  for  they  say 
every  why  hath  a  wherefore. 

Ant.  &  Why,  first,  —  for  flouting  me ;  and  then, 
wherefore,  — 
For  urging  it  the  second  time  to  me. 

Dro.  8.  Was  ther^  ever  any  man  thus  beaten  out 
of  season  t 
When,  i'l  the  why,  and  the  wherefore,  is  neither 

rhyme  nor  reason  ?  — 
Well,  sir,  1  thank  you. 

Ant.  8.  Thank  me,  sir  ?  for  what  ? 

Dro,  8  Marry,  sir,  for  this  something  that  yon 
gave  me  for  nothing. 

Ant.  &  1*11  make  you  amends  next,  to  give  you 
nothing  for  something.  But  say,  sir,  is  it  dinnei^ 
time? 

*  A  tconee  was  a  fortification  \  to  xfuamM  was  to  kkUy  to  pro 
tMt  a«  with  a  forL 
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Dro.  8.  No,  sir ;  I  thrnk  die  met  wanCs  that  1 
have. 

AjU.  &  in  good  time,  sir,  what's  that  ? 

Dro.  &  Basting. 

Ant.  &  WeU,  sir,  then  Hwill  be  dry. 

Dro.  &  If  it  be,  sir,  I  pray  jou  eat  none  of  it. 

Ant.  8.  Your  reason  Y 

Dro.  &  Lest  it  make  you  choleric,'  and  pur 
chase  me  another  dry  bastiog. 

Ant.  &  Well,  sir,  learn  to  jest  in  good  thae 
There's  a  time  for  all  things 

Dro.  8.  I  durst  have  denied  that,  before  yon  wer^ 
so  choleric. 

Ant.  &  By  what  rule^  sir  ? 

Dro.  &  Marry,  sir,  by  a  ruk  as  plain  as  the  [Jain 
bald  pate  of  fother  Time  hiinsd£ 

Ant.  &  Let*8  hear  it 

Dro.  &  There's  no  tiane  for  a  aaan  to  reeov«r  his 
haeir,  that  grows  bald  by  nature. 

Ant.  8  May  he  not  do  it  by  fine  and  recovery  1 ' 

Dro.  8.  Yes,  to  pay  a  fine  for  a  periwig,  and  re- 
•  %over  the  lost  hair  of  another  man. 

Ani.  &  Why  b  time  such  a  niggard  of  hair,  be- 
ing, as  it  is,  so  plentiful  an  excrement  ? 

Dro.  &  Because  it  is  a  blessing  that  he  bestows 
on  beasts ;  and  what  he  hath  scanted  men  *  in  hair, 
he  hath  given  them  in  wit. 

'  So  w  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew : 

M I  tell  thee,  Kate,  Hwm  burnt  snid  dried  awsy, 
And  1  eapre—ly  ma  fbibtd  lo  toaeb  it, 
For  t  engendora  ehoUrt  planteth  i 


Aaotber  instenee  of  Shakespeve'r  aeqaamtanee  wfib  teehoi- 
eal  law  terms.     See  The  Merry  Wiwa  of  WindMr,  Aet  iv.  lO.  % 
note  16. 
*  The  old  eopy  reads  them :  the  emendation  it  TkmMUI?§ 
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Ani.  8  Why,  but  there's  many  a  man  hath  more 
hair  than  wit* 

Dro.  8,  Not  a  man  of  those,  but  he  hath  the  wit 
to  lose  his  hair.* 

Ant,  S,  Whj,  thou  didst  conclude  hairy  meu 
plain  dealers  without  wit. 

Dro.  8.  The  plainer  dealer,  the  sooner  lost :  yet 
he  loseth  it  in  a  kind  of  jollity. 

Ant  &  For  what  reason  ? 

Dro.  8.  For  two,  and  sound  ones  too. 

Ant.  &  Nay,  not  sound,  I  pray  you. 

Dro.  &  Sure  ones  then. 

Ant.  &  Nay,  not  sure,  in  a  thing  idling. 

Dro.  8.  Certain  ones  then. 

Ant.  &  Name  them. 

Dro.  &  The  one,  to  save  the  money  that  he 
spends  in  'tiring;  the  other,  that  at  dinner  they 
should  not  drop  in  his  porridge. 

Ant.  &  You  would  all  this  time  have  prov'd 
there  is  no  time  for  all  things. 

Dro.  &  Marry,  and  did,  sir ;  namely,  e'en  no 
time  to  recover  hair  lost  by  nature. 

Ant.  &  But  your  reason  was  not  substantial,  why 
there  is  no  time  to  recover. 

Dro.  &  Thus  I  mend  it :  Time  himself  is  bald. 


*  The  following  lines  upon  Suckling^t  Aglaara,  printed  in  folio, 
may  serve  to  illostrate  this  proverbial  sentence  : 

**  This  great  volaminous  pamphlet  may  be  said 
To  be  like  one  that  hath  more  hair  than  head ; 
More  excrement  than  body :  ^  trees  which  sproot 
With  broadest  leaves  have  still  the  smallest  fhiit.'' 

*  An  allusion  quite  too  frequent  in  Shakespeare.     See  Measure 
for  Measure,  Act  L  sc.  t,  note  3.  R. 

'  To  false,  as  a  verb,  has  been  long  obsolete ;  but  it  was  cur 
rest  b  Shakespeare's  time. 
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and  therefore,  to  the  world's  end,  will  have  bald 
followers. 

Ant.  8.  I  knew  'twould  be  a  bald  conclusion :  —' 
But  soft !  who  wafts  *  us  yonder ! 

Enter  Adriana  and  Luciana. 

Adr.  Ay,  ay,  Antipholus,  look  strange  and  firown 
Some  other  mistress  hath  thy  sweet  aspects ; 
I  am  not  Adriana,  nor  thy  wife. 
The  time  was  once,  when  thou  unurg'd  would'st  vow 
That  never  words  were  music  to  thine  ear, 
That  never  object  pleasing  in  thine  eye. 
That  never  touch  well  welcome  to  thy  hand, 
That  never  meat  sweet-savour'd  in  thy  taste. 
Unless  I  spake,  or  look'd,  or  touched,  or  carv'd  to  thee. 
How  comes  it  now,  my  husband,  O !  how  comes  it« 
That  thou  art  then  estranged  from  thyself? 
Thyself  I  call  it,  being  strange  to  me, 
Thaty  undividable,  incorporate. 
Am  better  than  thy  dear  selfs  better  part. 
Ah,  do  not  tear  away  thyself  from  me ! 
For  know,  my  love,  as  easy  may'st  thou  fall  * 
A  drop  of  water  in  the  breaking  gulf. 
And  take  unmingled  thence  that  drop  again, 
Without  addition  or  diminishing. 
As  take  from  me  thyself,  and  not  me  too. 
How  dearly  would  it  touch  thee  to  the  quick, 
Should'st  thou  but  hear  I  were  licentious ; 
And  that  this  body,  consecrate  to  thee, 
By  ruffian  lust  should  be  contaminate ! 
Would*8t  thou  not  spit  at  me,  and  spurn  at  me« 
And  hurl  the  name  of  husband  in  my  face, 

*  That  it,  beekont  as.     So  in  Hamlet :  «  It  wafts  me  still :  -* 
^>  on,  I'll  follow  thee." 

*  Fall  is  here  a  verb  active.     So  in  Othello :    *  Each  drop  iiba 
falU  woiild  prove  a  crocodile.'' 
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And  tenr  tlie  stoiii'd  skin  off  my  harlot  brow. 

And  from  my  false  hand  cut  the  wedding  ring, 

And  break  it  with  a  deep  divorcing  vow  ? 

[  know  thou  canst ;  and  therefore,  see,  thou  do  it 

I  am  possessM  with  an  adulterate  blot; 

Mj  blood  is  mingled  with  the  crime  of  lust : 

For,  if  we  two  be  one,  and  thou  plaj  fake, 

I  do  digest  the  poison  of  thj  flesh. 

Being  strum peted  by  thy  contagion. 

Keep,  then,  fair  league  and  truce  with  thy  true  bed ; 

I  live  unstain'd,  Uiou  undishonoured. 

Ant.  8.  Plead  you  to  me,  fair  dame  ?     I  know 
you  not: 
In  Ephesus  I  am  but  two  hours  old. 
As  strimge  unto  your  town,  as  to  your  talk ; 
Who,  every  word  by  all  my  wit  being  scann'd, 
Want  wit  in  all  one  word  to  understand. 

Luc.  Fie,  brother !  how  the  world  is  changM  with 
you! 
When  were  you  wont  to  use  my  sister  thus  t 
She  sent  for  you  by  Dromio  home  to  dinner. 

Ant.  &  By  Dromio  ? 

Dra.  &  By  me  ? 

Adr.  By  thee :  and  this  thou  didst  return  from 
him, — 
That  he  did  buffet  thee,  and  in  his  blows 
Denied  my  house  for  his,  me  for  his  wife. 

Ant.  &  Did  you  converse,  sir,  with  this  gentle 
woman  ? 
What  is  the  course  and  drift  of  your  compact  ? 

Dro.  8.  I,  sir  ?  I  never  saw  her  till  this  time  ! 

Ant.  S.  Villain,  thou  liest !  for  even  her  very  wordf 
Didst  thou  deliver  to  me  on  the  mart. 

Dro.  8.  I  never  spake  with  her  in  all  my  life. 

Ant.  &  How  can  she  thus,  then,  call  us  by  our  names, 
Unless  it  be  by  inspiration  t 
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Adr,  How  ill  agrees  it  with  your  gravitj 
To  counterfeit  thus  grossly  with  your  slave* 
Abetting  him  to  thwart  me  in  my  mood ! 
Be  it  my  wrong,  you  ar^  from  me  exempt,'* 
But  wrong  not  that  wrong  with  a  more  coateinpc. 
Come,  I  will  fasten  on  this  sleere  of  thine ; 
Thou  art  an  elm,  my  husband,  I  a  vine," 
Whose  weakness,  married  to  thy  stronger  state. 
Makes  me  with  thy  strength  to  communicate : 
If  aught  possess  thee  from  me,  it  is  dross. 
Usurping  ivy,  brier,  or  idle  *'  moss; 
Who,  all  for  want  of  pruning,  with  intrusion 
Infect  thy  sap,  and  live  on  thy  confusion. 

AnL  8,  To  me  she  speaks;  slie  moves  me  foi 
her  theme! 
What,  was  I  married  to  her  in  my  dream  ? 
Or  sleep  I  now,  and  think  I  hear  all  this! 
What  error  drives  our  eyes  and  ears  amiss  t 
Until  I  know  this  sure  uncertainty, 
ril  entertain  the  ofier'd  fallacy. 

Luc  Dromio,  go  bid  the  servants  spread  for  dinnei . 

***  Tint  isy  9€parmttdf  pmrted.  ShakMpeve  ub6»  ik%  word  b 
1  Heury  VI.,  Act  it.  sc.  4,  in  a  similar  sense  * 

<<  And  by  kit  treason  stand*st  tbou  not  attainted. 
Corrupted,  and  exempt  from  ancient  gentry  T  '* 

So  in  The  Triamph  of  Honour,  by  Beaumont  and  Fleteber : 

**  Hard-kearted  Dorigen  !  yield,  lest  for  contempt 
Tbey  fix  you  there  a  rock  whence  they're  exempt." 

*t  So  Mihon's  Paradise  Lost,  b.  v. :  **  They  led  the  vine  to  wed 
her  etm:  She,  spovs'd,  about  him  twines  her  marriageable  arms." 
Tbns  also  in  A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream  :  **  The  female  ivy  so 
enrings  the  barky  fingers  of  the  elm."  Mr.  Douce  observes  that 
there  is  something  extremely  beautiful  in  making  the  vine  Ae  law- 
ful spouse  of  the  elm,  and  the  parasite  plants  here  named  its  con- 
cuhima.     See  also  Ovid's  ule  of  Vertumnos  and  Pomona. 

**  That  is,  unfmitfml.  So  in  Othello :  "  Antres  vast,  and  des 
tm  idU." 
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Dro»  &  O,  for  my  beads  !  I  cross  ine  for  a  siiuier 
This  is  the  fairy  land  :  —  O,  s|>ite  of  spites !  — 
We  talk  with  goblins,  owb,  and  elvisli  sprites ; " 
If  we  obey  them  not,  this  will  ensue, 
They'll  suck  our  breath,  or  pinch  us  black  and  blue 

Luc*  Why  prat'st  thou  to  thyself,  and  answer's* 
not! 
Dromio,  thou  drone,  thou  snail, thou  slug, thou  sot* 

Dro.  jSC  I  am  transformed,  master,  am  i  not  ? 

Ant.  8.  I  think  thou  art,  in  mind,  and  so  am  I. 

Dro,  S,  Nay,  master,  both  in  mind  and  in  my 
shape. 

Ant  8.  Thou  hast  thine  own  form. 

Dnh  8,  No,  i  am  an  ape. 

Luc*  If  thou  art  chang'd  to  aught,  'tis  to  an  ass. 

Dro,  8.  'Tis  true ;  she  rides  me,  and  I  long  foi 
grass. 
Tis  so,  I  am  an  ass ;  else  it  could  never  be. 
But  I  should  know  her,  as  well  as  she  knows  me. 

Adr.  Come,  come ;  no  longer  will  I  be  a  fool. 
To  put  the  finger  in  the  eye  and  weep, 
Whilst  man  and  master  laugh  my  woes  to  scorn.  — 
Come,  sir,  to'  dinner :     Dromio,  keep  the  gate :  — 
Husband,  I'll  dine  above  with  you  to-day, 

"  Theobald  changed  ottU  to  ouphet  in  this  passa^  roost  an- 
warrantably.  It  is  those  unlucky  birds,  the  striges  or  screech^ 
owiSf  which  are  meant.  It  lias  been  asked.  How  should  Shake- 
speare know  that  screech-owls  were  considered  by  the  Romans  as 
witches  f  Do  these  cavillers  think  that  Shakespeare  never  looked 
into  a  book  7  Take  an  extract  from  the  Cambridge  Latin  Die 
lionary,  1694,  8vo.,  probably  the  very  book  be  used :  **  Strix,  a 
tcritehe  mole ;  an  onluckie  kind  of  bird  (as  they  of  old  time  said) 
which  tucked  out  the  blood  of  infanta  lying  in  tiieir  cradlet :  a 
witch,  that  changeth  the  favour  of  children ;  an  hagge  or  /airie.*' 
So  in  The  London  Prodigal,  a  comedy,  1605 :  **  Soul,  1  think  I 
am  sure  crossed  or  witched  with  an  oicl.*'  The  epithet  elnsh  it 
not  in  the  first  folio ;  but  the  second  has  elvei,  which  was  probably 
i  for  elvish. 
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And  shrive  **  you  of  a  thousand  idle  pranks. 
Sirrah,  if  apj  ask  you  for  your  master, 
Say,  he  dines  forth,  and  let  no  creature  enter.  — 
Come,  sister :  —  Dromio,  play  the  porter  welL 

Ant.  8.  Am  I  in  earth,  in  heaven,  or  in  hell  t 
Sleeping  or  waking  ?  mad,  or  well-advis'd  ? 
Known  unto  these,  and  to  myself  disguis'd  t 
rU  say  as  they  say,  and  perse ver  so, 
And  in  this  mist  at  all  adventures  go. 

Dro,  S.  Master,  shall  I  be  porter  at  the  gate  t 

Adr.  Ay ;  and  let  none  enter,  lest  I  break  your 
pate. 

Luc*  Come,  come,  Antipholus ;  we  dine  too  late. 

[Exeunt 


ACT  III. 

SCENE    1.     The  same. 

Enter  Antipholus  of  Ephesus,  Dromio  of  Ephesust 
Anoelo,  and  Balthazar. 

Ant.  E.  Good  signior  Angelo,  you  must  excuse 
us  all ; 
My  wife  is  shrewish  when  I  keep  not  hours. 
Say,  that  I  linger'd  with  you  at  your  shop, 
To  see  the  making  of  her  carkanet,' 
And  that  to-morrow  you  will  bring  it  home. 
But  here's  a  villain,  that  would  face  me  down 
He  met  me  on  the  mart ;  and  that  I  beat  himy 
And  chargM  him  with  a  thousand  marks  in  gold ; 

^*  That  is,  call  you  to  confewion. 

>  A  careantt  or  chain  for  »  ladv^s  neck. 
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And  that  1  did  deny  mj  wife  and  house :  — 
Thou  drunkard  thou,  what  didst  thou  mean  by  this ! 
/>rtf.  £.  Say  what  you  will,  sir ;  but  I  know  what 
I  know. 
That  you  beat  me  at  the  mart^  I  have  your  hand  tu 

show : 
If  the  skin  were  parchment,  and  the  blows  you  gave 

were  ink, 
Your  own  handwriting  would  tell  you  what  I  think. 
AnL  E.  I  think  thou  art  an  ass. 
Dra.  E,  Marry,  so  it  doth  appear. 

By  the  wrongs  I  suffer,  and  the  blows  I  bear. 
I  should  kick,  being  kick'd  ;  and  being  at  that  pass. 
You  would  keep  from  my  heels,  and  beware  of  .an, 
ass. 
Ant.  E.  You  are  sad,  signior  Balthazar :     Tray 
God,  our  cheer 
May  answer  my  good  will,  and  your  good  welcome 
here. 
BaL  I  hold   your  dainties  cheap,  sir,  and  yuui 

welcome  dear. 
Ant,  E.  O !  signior  Balthazar,  either  at  flesh  or 
fish, 
A  table  full  of  welcome  makes  scarce  one  dainty  dish. 
BaL  Good  meat,  sir,  is  common ;  that  every  churl 

affords. 
Ant  E,  And  welcome  more  common ;  for  that's 

nothing  but  words. 
BaL  Small  cheer  and  great  welcome  makes  u 

merry  feast. 
Ant.  E.  Ay,  to  a  niggardly  host,  and  more  spar- 
ing guest : 
But  though  my  cates  be  mean,  take  them  in  good 

part; 
Better  cheer  may  you  have,  but  not  with  better  heart 
But  sofl !  my  door  is  lockM :  Go  bid  them  let  us  in 
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Dro>  R  Maud»  Bridget,  Marian,  Sicily,  GiUiaa, 

J«ii'! 
Dro,  8.    [W^thitiJ]    Morae,'  malt-hone*  capon, 

coxcombt  idiot,  patch ! ' 
Either  get  thee  from  the  door,  or  tit  down  at  the 

hatch : 
Dost  thou  conjure  for  wenefaes,  that  thou  call'st  for 

Biich  store. 
When  onb  it  one  too  many  1  Go,  get  thee  from  the 

door. 
Dro.  E.  What  patch  b  made  our  porter  ?     My 

matter  ttayt  in  the  ttreet. 
Dro.  8.  Let  him  walk  from  whence  he  came,  lest 

he  catch  cold  on's  feet. 
Ant.  E.  Who  talks  within  there  ?  ho !  open  the 

door. 
Dro.  8.  Right,  sir ;  111  tell  jou  when,  an  you'll 

tell  me  wherefore. 
Ant.  E.  Wherefore  ?  for  my  dinner  :  I  have  not 

din'd  to-day. 
Dro.  8.  Nor  to-day  here  you  must   not,  come 

again  when  you  may. 
Ant.  E.  What  art  thou,  that  keep'st  me  out  from 

the  house  I  owe  1  * 
DrOp  &  The  porter  for  this  time,  sir ;  and  my 

name  it  Dromio. 
Dro.  E.  O  villain  !  thou  hast  ttolea  Loth  mine 

office  and  my  name : 
The  one  ne'er  got  me  credit,  the  other  mickle  blame 

*  A  mome  was  a  fool  or  foolish  jester.  Momar  is  used  by  Plmo- 
tna  for  a  fool ;  whence  the  Freoch  mammeur.  The  Greeks  toe 
bad  fioyfiu^  and  fiotfiag  in  the  same  sense. 

'  Patch  was  a  term  of  contempt  oAen  applied  to  persons  of 
low  condition,  and  someiimes  applied  to  a  /ooL  See  A  Midsum 
mar-Nt^'f  Dream,  Act  iii.  sc.  ft,  note  S 

*  I  own,  am  owner  oC 
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If  thou  bad'st  been  Dromio  to-daj  in  my  place, 
Thou  would'st  have  changed  thy  face  for  a  name, 

or  thy  name  for  a  face. 
Luce.  [Within.'^  What  a  coil  •  is  there,  Dromio ! 

who  are  those  at  the  gate  ? 
Dro.  E,  Let  my  master  in,  Luce. 
Luce.  Taith,  no ;  he  comes  too  late ; 

4nd  so  tell  your  master. 

Dro.  E.  O  Lord  !  I  must  laugh :  — 

Have  at  you  with  a  proverb :  —  Shall  I  set  in  my 

staff? 
Luce.  Have  at  you  with  ieinother :  that's,  —  When  ? 

can  you  tell  1 
Dro.  8.  If  thy  name  be  cali'd  Luce,  Luce,  thou 

hast  answer'd  liim  well. 
Ant.  E.  Do  you  hear,  you  minion  ?  you'll  let  us 

in,  I  hope  1  * 
Luce.  I  thought  to  have  ask'd  you. 
Dro.  8.  And  you  said,  no. 

Dro.  E,  So ;  c(»me,  help !  well  struck  ;  there  was 

blow  for  blow. 
Ant.  E.  Thou  baggage,  let  me  in. 
Luce.  Can  you  tell  for  whose  sake  1 

Dro.  E.  Master,  knock  the  door  hard. 
Luce.  Let  him  knock  till  it  ache. 

Ant.  E.  You'll  cry  for  this,  minion,  if  I  beat  the 

door  down. 
Luce.  What  needs  all  that,  and  a  pair  of  stocks 

in  the  town  ? 
Adr.  [Within.'\  Who  is  that  at  the  door,  that  keeps 

all  this  noise  1 


*  Bustle,  tumalt 

*  It  seems  probable  that  a  1In«  following  this  has  been  lost  $  m 
which  Luce  mig^ht  be  threatened  with  a  ropt ;  which  would 
furnished  the  rhyme  now  wantbg. 
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Ihv*  &  By  my  troth,  jour  town  is  troubled  with 

unruly  boys. 
Ani.  E.  Are  you  there,  wife  t  you  might  have 

come  before. 
Acbr.  Your  wife,  sir  knave !  go,  get  you  from  the 

door. 
Dro.  EL  If  you  went  in  pain,  master,  this  knave 

would  go  sore. 
Ang.  Here  is  neither  cheer,  sir,  nor  welcome : 

we  would  fain  have  either. 
BaL  In  debating  which  was  best,  we  shall  part  ^ 

with  neither. 
DrtK  E,  They  stand  at  the  door,  master :  bid  them 

welcome  hither. 
Ani.  E,  There  is  something  in  the  wind,  that  we 

cannot  get  in. 
Dro.  E.  You  would  say  so,  master,  if  your  gar- 
ments were  thin. 
Your  cake  here  is  warm  within ;  you  stand  here  in 

the  cold : 
It  would  make  a  man  mad  as  a  buck,  to  be  so  bought 

and  sold.' 
Ant,  E,  Go,  fetch  me  something ;  I'll  break  ope 

the  gate. 
Dro,  8.  Break  any  breaking  here,  and  I'll  break 

your  knave's  pate. 
Dro.  E.  A  man  may  break  a  word  with  you,  sir, 

and  words  are  but  wind ; 
Ay,  and  break  it  in  your  face,  so  he  break  it  not 

behind. 
Dfio.  &  It  seems,  thou  want'st  breaking :     Out 

upon  thee,  hind ! 

'  Have  part. 

*  A  proverbial  phrase,  meaninf  to  be  so  oveneaebed  by  fool 
aad  /eeret  practices. 
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Dro.  EL  Here'9  too  much  oat  upon  tbee !  I  pray 
thee,  let  me  in. 

Dro.  jSL  AjT,  when  fowb  hare  no  feathers,  and  fish 
have  no  fin. 

Ani.  E.  Well,  I'll  break  in :     Go,  borrow  me  a 
crow. 

Dro,  E.  A  crow  withoyt  feather  1  master,  mean 
you  so  t 
For  a  fish  without  a  fin,  there's  a  fowl  without  a 

feather: 
If  a  crow  help  us  in,  sirrah,  we'll  pluck  a  crow  to- 
gether.* 

Ant  E*  Go,  get  thee  gone ;  fetch  me  an  iron  erow. 

BaL  Have  patience,  sir ;  O  !  let  it  not  be  so :    ' 
Herein  jou  war  against  your  reputatioR, 
And  draw  within  the  compass  of  suspect 
The  un violated  honour  of  jour  wife. 
Once  *°  this :  Your  long  experience  of  her  wisdom, 
Her  sober  nrtue,  years,  and  modesty. 
Plead  on  her  part  some  cause  to  you  unknown : 
And  doubt  not,  sir,  but  she  will  well  excuse 
Why  at  this  time  the  doors  are  made  **  against  you. 
Be  rul'd  by  me :  depart  in  patience. 
And  let  us  to  the  Tiger  all  to  dinner ; 
And  about  evening  come  yourself  alone 
To  know  the  reason  of  this  strange  restraint. 
If  by  strong  hand  jrou  oiler  to  break  in, 
Now  in  the  stirring  passage  of  the  day, 
A  vulgar  comment  will  be  made  of  it ; 
4nd  that  supposed  by  the  common  rout 
Against  your  yet  ungalled  estimatioir,  * 

'  To  plack  a  crow  with  any  one  was  to  quarrel,  or  fight  with 
him ;  a  proverbial  phrase.  H. 

"*  Onct  here  meansi  once  for  all.     Sec  Much  A<fo  about  Noth* 
iii|f,  Act  i.  se.  1,  note  29. 

'*  That  is,  made  fast.     The  expression  is  still  rn  Dse  in 
''onntiet. 
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That  may  wkb  foul  mtrasion  enter  in, 

And  dwell  upon  jonr  grave  when  700  are  dead ; 

For  slander  hjes  npon  miccession, 

Forever  housed,  where  it  gets  possession. 

Ant.  E.  You  have  prevail'd  :  1  will  depart  in  quiet) 
And,  in  despite  of  mirth,"  mean  to  be  merrj. 
1  know  a  wench  of  excellent  discourse. 
Pretty  and  witty  ;  wild,  and  yet  too,  gentle ;  — 
There  will  we  dine :  this  woman  that  I  mean. 
My  wife  (but,  I  protest,  without  desert) 
Hath  oftentimes  upbraided  me  witlial : 
To  her  will  we  to  dinner.  —  Get  you  home, 
And  fetch  the  chain ;  by  this,  I  know  'tis  made: 
Bring  it,  I  pray  you,  to  the  Porpentine ;  ** 
For  there's  the  house.     That  chain  will  I  bestow 
(Be  it  for  nothing  but  to  spite  my  wife) 
Upon  mine  hostess  there.     Good  sir,  make  haste. 
Since  mine  own  doors  refuse  to  entertain  me, 
rU  knock  elsewhere,  to  see  if  they'll  disdain  me. 

Ang.  I'll  meet  you  at  that  place,  some  hour  hence. 

Ant.  E.  Do  so :     This  jest  shall  cost  me  some 
expense.  [Eieuni 


SCENE    11.     The  same. 

Ertter  Luc i ana  and  Antipholus  of  Syracuse. 

Luc.  And  may  it  be  that  you  have  quite  forgot 
A  husband's  office  ?  shall,  Antipholus, 
Even  in  the  spring  of  love,  thy  love-springs  rot  t  > 

**  One  would  suppose  it  should  b«  in  de!tpU«  of  griff:  but  tJie 
man  is  in  a  state  of  mind,  that  mirth  is  grievous  to  him.         ft. 

**  As  old  form  of  porcupine, 

I  Love-tprings  are  the  butU  of  love,  or  rather  the  young  ihoott, 
Shakespeare  uses  it  again  in  Venus  and  Adonis:  «  Th'ts  canker 
that  eats  up  love's  tender  spring,'*  And  in  the  Rape  of  l.ucreee  * 
*  To  dry  the  old  oak's  sap  and  eherish  springs" 
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Shall  love,  in  building,  grow  so  ruinous  ? 
If  jou  did  wed  my  sister  for  her  wealth. 
Then,  for  her  wealth's  sake,  use  her  with  more 

kindness : 
Or,  if  you  like  elsewhere,  do  it  by  stealth  ; 
Muffle  your  false  love  with  some  show  of  blindness 
Let  not  my  sister  read  it  in  your  eye ; 
Be  not  thy  tongue  thy  own  shame's  orator ; 
Look  sweet,  speak  fair,  become  disloyalty ;  * 
Apparel  vice  like  virtue's  harbinger: 
Bear  a  fair  presence,  though  your  heart  be  tainted ; 
Teach  sin  the  carriage  of  a  holy  saint: 
Be  secret-false ;  what  need  she  be  acquainted  ? 
What  simple  thief  brags  of  his  own  attaint? 
•Tis  double  wrong,  to  truant  with  your  bed, 
And  let  her  read  it  in  thy  looks  at  board : 
Shame  hath  a  bastard  fame,  well  managed ; 
111  deeds  are  doubled  with  an  evil  word. 
Alas,  poor  women  !  make  us  but  believe, 
Being  compact  of  credit,^  that  you  love  us ; 
Though  others  have  the  arm,  show  us  the  sleeve , 
We  in  your  motion  turn,  and  you  may  move  us. 
Then,  gentle  brother,  get  you  in  again ; 
Comfort  my  sister,  cheer  her,  call  her  wife : 
•Tis  holy  sport,  to  be  a  little  vain,* 
When  the  sweet  breath  of  flattery  conquers  strife. 
Ani.  S,  Sweet  mistress,  (what  your  name  is  else, 

I  know  not. 
Nor  by  what  wonder  you  do  bit  on  mine,) 
Less  in  your  knowledge  and  your  grace  you  shovi 

not. 
Than  our  earth's  wonder ;  more  than  earth  divine. 
Tefftsh  me,  dear  creature,  how  to  think  and  speak ; 


*  That  is,  make  disloyalty  look  becoming. 

*  That  is,  being  made  altogether  of  credulity. 

*  Voiii  is  light  of  toiij^e. 
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Lay  open  to  my  earthy  gross  conceit, 
Smotber'd  in  errors,  feeble,  shallow,  weak. 
The  folded  meaning  of  your  words'  deceit. 
Against  my  souPs  pure  truth  why  labour  you, 
To  make  it  wander  in  an  unknown  field  ? 
Are  you  a  god  ?  would  you  create  me  new  ? 
Transform  me  then,  and  to  your  power  I'll  yield* 
But  if  that  I  am  I,  then  well  I  know, 
Your  weeping  sister  is  no  wife  of  mine. 
Nor  to  her  bed  no  homage  do  I  owe  ; 
Far  more,  far  more,  to  you  do  I  decline. 
O !  train  me  not,  sweet  mermaid,  with  thy  note, 
To  drown  me  in  thy  sister's  flood  of  tears; 
Sing,  siren,  for  thyself,  and  I  will  dote : 
Spread  o'er  the  silver  waves  thy  golden  hair8« 
And  as  a  bride  I'll  take  thee,  and  there  lie; 
And,  in  that  glorious  supposition,  think 
He  gains  by  death,  that  hath  such  means  to  die  • 
Let  Love,  being  light,  be  drowned  if  she  sink !  * 

Ltic*    What,  are   you  mad,  that   you   do   rea- 
son so  T 

Ani.  8,   Not  mad,  but  nidted ;  *  how,  I  do  not 
know. 

Lmc.  It  is  a  fault  that  springeth  from  your  eye. 

Ant.  8.  For  gazing  on  your  beams,  fair  sun,  be- 
ing by. 

Luc.  Gaze  where  you  should,  and  that  will  clear 
your  sight. 

Ant.  8  As  good  to  wink,  sweet  love,  as  look  en 
night. 

*  By  Lore  here  is  meant  the  qtuen  of  love.    In  Vemf  woA 
Adonif  VcDUs,  speaking  of  herself,  sayB  : 

**  Love  is  a  spirit,  all  compact  of  fire, 
Not  gross  to  rinkf  but  lights  and  will  aspire.'' 

*  Mated  means  mateked  with  a  m/e,  and  conftmndtd.    A  qoib 
ble  it  mtended. 
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Luc.  Whj  call  you  me  love  t  call  my  sister  so. 

Ant,  S,  Thy  sister's  sister. 

Luc.  That's  my  sister. 

Ant.  8.  No 

It  is  thyself,  mine  own  selfs  better  part ; 
Mine  eye's  clear  eye,  my  dear  heart's  dearer  heart ; 
My  food,  my  fortune,  and  my  sweet  hope's  aim, 
My  sole  earth's  heaven,  and  my  heaven's  claim. 

Luc.  AH  this  my  sister  is,  or  else  should  be. 

Ant.  8.  Call  thyself  sister,  sweet,  for  I  aim  thee : ' 
Thee  will  I  love,  and  with  thee  lead  my  life ; 
Thou  hast  no  husband  yet,  nor  I  no  wife : 
Give  me  thy  hand. 

Luc.  O,  soft,  sir  !  hold  you  still : 

('II  fetch  my  sister,  to  get  her  good  will.  [Exit, 

Enter  Dromio  of  Syracuse,,  hastily. 

Ant.  8.  Why,  how  now,  Dromio !  where  runn'st 
thou  so  fast  ? 

Dro.  8.  Do  you  know  me,  sir  ?  am  I  Dromio  ? 
am  I  your  man  ?  am  I  myself? 

Ant.  8.  Thou  art  Dromio,  thou  art  my  man,  thou 
art  thyself. 

Dro,  8  I  am  an  ass ;  I  am  a  woman's  man,  and 
besides  myself. 

Ant.  8.  What  woman's  man  ?  and  how  besides 
thyself? 

Dro.  8.  Marry,  sir,  besides  myself,  I  am  due  to 
a  woman ;  one  that  claims  me,  one  that  haunts  me, 
one  that  will  have  me. 

Ant.  8.  What  claim  lays  she  to  thee  ? 

I>ra  8.  Marry,  sir,  such  claim  as  you  would  lay 
to  your  hoise;  and  she  would  have  me  as  a  beast: 


'  Aim  was  sometiines  used  for  aim  at ;  as  in  Drayton's  Legend 
9f  Robert  Doke  of  Normandy :  « I  make  my  rbangw  aim  one 
«ertatD  end/' 
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not  that,  I  being  a  beast,  she  would  have  me ;  but 
that  she,  being  a  very  beastly  creature,  lays  claim 
to  me. 

Ant.  S.  What  is  she  1 

/>ro.  S.  A  very  reverend  body ;  ay,  such  a  one 
as  a  man  may  not  speak  of,  without  he  say,  sir- 
reverence.^  i  liave  but  lean  luck  in  the  match,  and 
yet  she  is  a  wc»ndrf>us  fat  marriage. 

Ant.  S.  How  dost  thou  mean  a  fat  marriage  ? 

Dro.  S.  Marry,  sir,  she^s  the  kitchen-wench,  and 
all  grease ;  and  i  know  not  what  use  to  put  her  to, 
but  to  make  a  lamp  of  her,  and  run  from  her  by  her 
own  light.  I  warrant,  her  rags  and  the  tallow  in 
them  will  burn  a  Poland  winter  :  if  she  lives  till 
doomsday,  she'll  burn  a  week  longer  than  the  whole 
world. 

Ant.  8.  What  complexion  is  she  oft 

Ihro.  8.  Swart,  like  my  shoe,  but  her  face  noth- 
ing hke  so  clean  kept :  For  why  ?  she  sweats ;  a 
man  may  go  over  shoes  in  the  grime  of  it 

Ant.  That's  a  fault  that  water  will  mend. 

Dro.  8.  No,  sir  ;  'tis  in  grain  :  Noah's  flood  could 
not  do  it. 

Ant.  &  What's  her  name  ? 

/>ro.  8.  Nell,  sir ;  but  her  name  is  three  quarters, 
that's  an  ell ;  and  three  quarters  will  not  measure 
her  from  hip  to  hip.* 

Ant.  8  Then  she  bears  some  breadth  ? 

Dro.  8.  No  longer  from  head  to  foot,  than  from 

•  This  is  a  very  old  corruption  of  sore  reverence,  taira  r«yr- 
enfia.  "  To  speake  words  of  reverence  before,  as  when  we  say, 
taring  your  worship,  taring  your  reverence ,  and  soch  like."  — 
Baret.  Shakespeare  has  very  properly  put  this  corruption  into 
the  mouth  of  Dmmio. 

*  Of  course  there  is  a  quibble  between  a  Nell  and  an  ell ;  r«> 
(<BTnug  to  an  dl  Flemish,  which  is  three  quarters  of  a  yard.     ■. 
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hip  to  hip :  she  is  spherical,  like  a  globe ;  I  could 
find  out  countries  in  her. 

Ani.  8,  In  what  part  of  her  body  stands  Ireliand  ! 

Dro.  8,  Marry,  sir,  in  her  buttocks :  I  found  it 
out  by  the  bogs. 

Ani.  S.  Where  Scotland  ? 

Dro.  8.  I  found  it  by  the  barrenness ;  hard,  in 
the  palm  of  the  hand. 

Ant.  8.  Where  France  t 

Dro.  8.  In  her  forehead ;  arm'd  and  revolted, 
making  war  against  her  heir.*^ 

Ant.  8.  Where  England  ? 

Dro.  8.  I  look'd  for  the  chalky  cliffs,  but  I  could 
find  no  whiteness  in  them  :  but  I  guess  it  stood  in 
her  chin,  by  the  salt  rheum  that  ran  between  France 
and  it. 

Ant.  8  Where  Spain  ! 

Dro.  8.  Taith,  I  saw  it  not ;  but  I  felt  it  hot  in 
her  breath. 

Ant.  8  Where  America,  the  Indies  ?  ' 

Dro.  8  O,  sir !  upon  her  nose,  all  o*er  embel* 
Ush'd  with  rubies,  carbuncles,  sapphires,  declining 
their  rich  aspect  to  the  hot  breath  of  Spain ;  who 
sent  whole  armadas  of  carracks  **  to  be  ballast  at 
her  nose. 

Ant.  8.  Where  stood  Belgia,  the  Netherlands  ? 

Dro.  8  O,  sir !  I  did  not  look  so  low.    To  con- 

»'  In  1589,  Henry  III.  of  France,  t  eing  stabbed,  was  caceeeded 
by  Henry  of  Navarre,  whom  he  had  appointed  his  successor ;  bnt 
whose  claim  the  states  of  France  resisted  on  account  of  his  being 
a  protestant.  This  is  probably  what  is  meant  by  Prance  making 
war  against  her  heir.  Elizabeth  sent  over  the  Carl  of  Essex 
with  four  thousand  men  to  the  assistance  of  Henrv  of  Navarre, 
in  1591. 

"  CarrackSf  large  ships  of  burden  j  caraca.  Span.  Bailatt  foi 
ballasted:  which  Baret  explains, — ^  Loded  with  gravell  andotbe* 
like  yearth.''  B. 
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elude,  tliis  drudge,  or  diviner,  laid  claim  to  me  ; 
caird  me  Dromio ;  swore,  I  was  assur'd  *'  to  her ; 
cold  me  what  privy  marks  I  had  about  me,  as  the 
mark  of  my  shoulder,  the  mole  in  my  neck,  the 
great  wart  on  my  left  arm,  that  I,  amaz'd,  ran  from 
her  as  a  witch : 
And  I  think,  if  my  breast  had  not  been  made  of 

faith,"  and  my  heart  of  steel. 
She  had  transformed  me  to  a  curtail-dog,  and  made 
me  turn  i'the  wheel. '^ 

Ant.  8.  Go,  hie  thee  presently,  post  to  the  road ; 
And  if  the  wind  blow  any  way  from  shore, 
I  will  not  harbour  in  this  town  to-night. 
if  any  bark  put  forth,  come  to  the  mart. 
Where  I  will  walk  till  thou  return  to  me. 
If  every  one  knows  us,  and  we  know  none, 
*Ti8  time,  I  think,  to  trudge,  pack,  and  be  gone. 

Dro.  &  As  from  a  bear  a  man  would  run  for 
life. 
So  fly  I  from  her  that  would  be  my  wife.        [Exit 

Ant.  8.  There's  none  but  witches  do  inhabit  here, 
And  therefore  'tis  high  time  that  I  were  hence. 
She  that  doth  call  me  husband,  even  my  soul 
Doth  for  a  wife  abhor ;  but  her  fair  sister, 
Possess'd  with  such  a  gentle  sovereign  grace. 
Of  such  enchanting  presence  and  discourse, 
Hath  almost  made  me  traitor  to  myself: 
But,  lest  myself  be  guilty  to  **  self-wrong, 
rU  stop  my  ears  against  the  mermaid's  song 

**  That  is,  affianced. 

*'  Allading  to  the  popular  belief  that  a  great  share  of  /caih  WM 
a  protection  from  witchcraft. 

**  A  tarospit;  dogs  being  used  for  that  purpose. 

'•  Such  was  the  construction  of  the  age  So  in  The  Winter's 
Tale  :  *<  But  as  the  unthought-of  accident  is  guilty  to  what  we 
wildly  do." 
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Enter  ANOKLa 

Ang,  Mnstei*  Antipholus? 

Ant,  8.  Ay,  that's  my  name. 

Ang.  I  kaow  it  well,  sir.     Lo,  here  b  the  chain 
I  thought  to  have  ta'en  you  at  the  Porpentine ; 
The  chain  uufinUhM  made  me  stay  thus  long. 

Ani.  8»  What  is  your  will  that  I  shall  do  with 
this? 

Ang.  What  please  yourself,  sir :  I  have  made  it 
for  you. 

Ant.  &  Made  it  for  me,  sir  ?  I  bespoke  it  not. 

Ang.  Not  once,  nor  twice,  but  twenty  times  you 
have: 
Go  home  with  it,  and  please  your  wife  withal; 
And  soon  at  supper-time  I'll  visit  you. 
And  then  receive  my  money  for  the  chain. 

Ant.  8.  I  pray  you,  sir,  receive  the  money  now. 
For  fear  you  ne'er  see  chain,  nor  money,  more. 

Ang.  You  are  a  merry  man,  sir :  fare  you  well. 

[ExU 

Ant  &  What  I  should  think  of  this,  I  cannot 
teU; 
But  this  I  think,  there's  no  man  is  so  vain. 
That  would  refuse  so  fair  an  ofTer'd  chain. 
I  see,  a  man  here  needs  not  live  by  shifts. 
When  in  the  streets  he  meets  such  golden  gifts, 
m  to  the  mart,  and  there  for  Dromio  stay ; 
If  any  s  up  put  out,  then  straight  away*  [Exii 
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ACT   IV. 
SCENE   I.     The  same. 

EtUct  a  Merchant^  Angelo,  (xnd  an  Officer. 

Met.  You  know,  since  pentecost  the  sum  is  due« 
And  since  I  have  not  much  importun'd  jou ; 
Nor  now  I  had  not,  but  that  1  am  bound 
To  Persia,  and  want  gilders  for  my  voyage : 
Therefore  make  present  satisfuction. 
Or  I'll  attach  you  by  this  officer. 

Ang.  Even  just  the  sum  that  I  do  owe  to  jrou 
Is  growing  *  to  me  by  Antipholus ; 
And,  in  the  instant  that  I  met  with  you, 
He  had  of  me  a  chain :  at  ^ye  o'clock 
I  shall  receive  the  money  for  the  same : 
Pleaseth  you  walk  with  me  down  to  his  house, 
I  will  discharge  my  bond,  and  thank  you  too. 

Enter  Antipholus  of  Ephesus^  and  Dromio  of 
EphesuSffrom  the  Courtezan*s. 

OJL  That  labour  may  you  save :  see  where  he 

comes. 
Ant.  E   While  I  go  to  the  goldsmith's  house,  go 
thou 
And  buy  a  rope's  end ;  that  will  I  bestow 
Among  my  wife  and  her  confederates, 
For  locking  me  out  of  my  doors  by  day.  — 
But  soft !  I  see  the  goldsmith  :  —  Get  thee  gone ; 
Buy  thou  a  rope,  and  bring  it  home  to  me. 

Dro.  E.  I  buy  a  thousand  pound  a  year  *  I  buy 
rope !  [jExtl. 

'  That  is,  accnuog. 
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Ant.  E.  A  man  is  well  holp  up,  that  trusts  to  jou 
I  promised  jour  presence,  and  the  chain, 
But.neither  chain,  nor  goldsmith,  came  to  me : 
Belike,  you  thought  our  love  would  last  too  long, 
If  it  were  chain'd  together,  and  therefore  came  not. 

Ang,  Saving  your  merry  humour,  here's  the  note 
How  much  your  chain  weighs  to  the  utmost  carat, 
The  fineness  of  the  gold,  and  chargeful  fashion ; 
Which  doth  amount  to  three  odd  ducats  more 
Than  I  stand  debted  to  this  gentleman  : 
I  pray  you,  see  him  presently  discharg'd. 
For  he  is  bound  to  sea,  and  stays  but  for  it 

Ant.E,  I  am  not  furnish'd  with  the  present  money ; 
Besides,  I  have  some  business  in  the  town : 
Good  signior,  take  the  stranger  to  my  house, 
And  with  you  take  the  chain,  and  bid  my  wife 
Disburse  the  sum  on  the  receipt  thereof: 
Perchance  I  will  be  there  as  soon  as  you. 

Aug,  Then  you  will  bring  the  chain  to  her  your- 
self? 

Ant.  E,  No ;  bear  it  with  you,  lest  I  come  not 
time  enough. 

Ang,  Well,  sir,  I  will :  Have  you  the  chain  about 
you? 

Ant.  E.  An  if  I  have  not,  sir,  I  hope  you  have « 
Or  else  you  may  return  without  your  money. 

Ang.  Nay,  come,  I  pray  you,  sir,  give  me  the 
chain: 
Both  wind  and  tide  stays  for  this  gentleman. 
And  I,  to  blame,  have  held  him  here  too  long. 

Ant.  E.  Good  Lord !  you  use  this  dalliance,  to 
excuse 
Your  breach  of  promise  to  the  Porpentine. 
I  should  have  chid  you  for  not  bringing  it. 
But  like  a  shrew,  you  first  begin  to  brawl. 

Mcr.  The  hour  steals  on  :  I  pray  you,  sir,  despatch. 
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Ang.  You    he&r,  how  he  importunes  me:   the 
chain  — 

Ant  E.  Why,  gire  it  to  my  wife,  and  fetch  your 
money. 

Ang.  Come,  come ;  you  know  I  gave  it  you  eren 
now: 
Either  send  the  chain,  or  send  me  by  some  token. 

Ant,  JEJ.  Fie !  now  you  run  this  humour  out  of 
breath: 
Come,  Where's  the  chain  ?  I  pray  you  let  me  see  it 

Mer.  My  business  cannot  brook  this  dalliance : 
Good  sir,  say  whe'r  you'll  answer  me,  or  no ; 
If  not,  I'll  leave  him  to  the  officer. 

Ant.  E,  I  answer  you  ?     What  should  I  answer 
you  ? 

Ang.  The  money,  that  you  owe  me  for  the  chain. 

Ant  E.  I  owe  you  none,  till  I  receive  the  chain. 

Ang.  You  know  1  gave  it  you  half  an  hour  since. 

Ant.  E.  You  gave  me  none  :  you  wrong  me  much 
to  say  so. 

Ang.  You  wrong  me  more,  sir,  in  denying  it : 
Consider  how  it  stands  upon  my  credit. 

Mer.  Well,  officer,  arrest  him  at  my  suit. 

Ofi.  1  do,  and  charge  you  in  the  duke's  name  to 
obey  nie. 

Ang.  This  touches  me  in  reputation :  — 
Cither  consent  to  pay  this  sum  for  me. 
Or  I  attach  you  by  this  officer. 

Ant  E.  Consent  to  pay  thee  that  I  never  had  t 
Arrest  me,  foolish  fellow,  if  thou  dar'st. 

Ang.  Here  is  thy  fee ;  arrest  him,  officer : 
I  would  not  spare  my  brother  in  this  case, 
If  he  should  scorn  me  so  apparently. 

Offi.  I  do  arrest  you,  sir :  you  hear  the  suit. 

Ant  E,  I  do  obey  thee,  till  I  give  thee  bail :  — 
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But,  sirrali,  you  shall  buy  this  sport  as  dear 
As  all  the  metal  in  your  shop  will  answer. 

Ang,  Sir,  sir,  I  shall  have  law  iu  Ephesus* 
To  your  notorious  shame,  I  doubt  it  not. 

Enter  Dromio  of  Syracuse. 

Dro.  8.  Master,  there  is  a  bark  of  Epidamnomi 
That  stays  but  till  her  owner  comes  aboard. 
And  then,  sir,  she  bears  away  :  Our  fraughtage,  sir, 
I  have  convey'd  aboard,  and  I  have  bought 
The  oil,  the  balsamum,  and  aqua-vitae. 
The  ship  is  in  her  trim ;  the  merry  wind 
Blows  fair  from  land :  they  stay  for  nought  at  all, 
But  for  their  owner,  master,  and  yourself. 

Ant.  E.  How  now !  a  madman  !  Why  thou  peev 
ish  '  sheep. 
What  ship  of  Epidamnum  stays  for  me  ? 

Dro.  S.  A  ship  you  sent  me  to,  to  hirc^  waflage.' 

AnL  JEJ.  Thou  drunken  slave,  I  sent  thee  for  a  rope. 
And  told  thee  to  what  purpose  and  what  end. 

Dro.  S.  You  sent  me  for  a  rope's  end  as  soon : 
You  sent  me  to  the  bay,  sir,  for  a  bark. 

Ant.  E.  I  will  debate  this  matter  at  more  leisure 
And  teach  your  ears  to  hst  me  with  more  heed. 
To  Adriana,  villain,  hie  thee  straight ; 
Give  her  this  key,  and  tell  her,  in  the  desk 
That's  cover'd  o'er  with  Turkish  tapestry, 
There  is  a  purse  of  ducats ;  let  her  send  it : 

'  PeevUh  waa  mad  for  mad,  or  fooUih,  Shakespeare  hat  it 
again  io  this  sense  in  King  Henry  V :  "  What  a  wretched  peer* 
Uh  fellow  is  this  King  of  England  to  mope  with  his  fat-brain'd 
followers  so  far  oot  of  his  knowledge."  Minshen  explains  ptemah 
by  fodiah.  And  so  in  Gosson's  School  of  Abuse,  1579 :  **  Wa 
have  infinit  poets,  and  pipers,  and  such  peerisfu  cattle  among  us 
in  Englande,  that  lire  by  merry  begging."  H. 

*  That  is,  carriage }  Aire  is  here  a  dissyllable,  and  is  spelt  Uer 
i  I  the  old  copy. 
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Tell  her  I  nm  arrested  in  the  street, 

And  that  shall  bail  me.     Hie  thee,  slave ;  be  gou« 

On,  officer,  to  prison  till  it  come. 

[Exeunt  Mer.,  Ang.,  Of.^  and  Ant.  E 
Dro.  8,  To  Adriana  ?  that  is  where  we  din*d. 
Where  Dowsabel  did  claim  me  for  her  husband  : 
She  is  too  bi^,  I  hope,  for  me  to  compass. 
Thither  I  roust,  although  against  my  will, 
For  servants  must  their  masters'  minds  fulfil.     [£Jza. 


SCENE    11.     The  same. 

Enter  Adriana  and  Luciana. 

Adr.  Ah !  Luciana,  did  he  tempt  thee  so  ? 
Might 'st  thou  perceive  austerely  in  his  eye 
That  he  did  plead  in  earnest,  yea  or  no  ? 
Look'd  he  or  red,  or  pale  ?  or  sad,  or  merrily  ? 
What  observation  mad'st  thou  in  this  case. 
Of  his  heart's  meteors  tilting  in  his  face  ?  * 

Lmc  First,  he  denied  you  had  in  him  no  right.' 

Adr,  He  meant  he  did  me  none ;  the  more  my 
spite. 

Luc.  Then  swore  he,  that  he  was  a  stranger  here. 

'  The  allasioD  is  to  those  meteors  which  have  somettmes  been 
tboQg^  to  resemble  armies  meeting  io  the  shock  of  battle.  The 
following  in  the  second  book  of  Paradise  Lost  best  explains  it : 

'  As  when,  to  warn  proad  cities,  war  appears, 
Wag'd  in  the  troubled  sky,  and  armies  rush 
To  battle  in  the  clouds. 'before  each  van 
Prick  forth  the  aery  knights,  and  couch  their  spears. 
Till  thickest  legions  close ;  with  feats  of  arms 
From  either  end  of  heaven  the  welkin  burns." 

*  This  doable  negative  had  the  force  of  a  stronger  affirmative 
in  the  language  of  that  age.     So  in  Richard  III. : 

**  Yoa  may  cleny  that  God  were  not  the  can«e 
Of  my  lord  Hastings' late  imprisonment.'' 
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Adr,  And  true  he  swore,  though  yet  forsworn  he 
were. 

Luc*  Then  pleaded  1  for  you. 

Adr,  And  what  said  he  ? 

Luc.  That  love  I  begg'd  for  you,  he  begg'd  of  me. 

Adr,  With  what  persuasion  did  he  tempt  thy  love  1 

Luc,  With  words,  that  in  an  honest  suit  might 
move. 
First,  he  did  praise  my  beauty ;  then,  my  speecli. 

Adr.  Did*st  speak  him  fair  ? 

Luc.  Have  patience,  I  beseech. 

Adr.  1  cannot,  nor  I  will  not,  hold  me  still : 
My  tongue,  tliough  not  my  heart,  shall  have  his  will 
He  is  deformed,  crooked,  old,  and  sere,' 
Ill-fac'd,  worse-bodied,  shapeless  every  where ; 
Vicious,  ungentle,  foolish,  blunt,  unkind, 
Stigmatical  in  making,^  worse  in  mind. 

Luc  Who  would  he  jealous,  then,  of  such  a  one  ^ 
No  evil  lost  is  wail'd  when  it  is  gone. 

Adr.  Ah  !  but  I  think  him  better  than  I  say, 
And  yet  would  herein  others'  eyes  were  worse : 
Far  from  her  nest  the  lapwing  cries  away  ;  * 
My  heart  prays  for  him,  though  my  tongue  do  curse 

Enter  Dromio  of  Syracuse. 

Dm.  8,  Here,  go :  the  desk !  the  purse !  sweet 

now,  make  haste. 
Lur.  How  hast  thou  lost  thy  breath  ? 
Dro.  8.  By  running  last. 

Adr.  Where  is  thy  master,  Dromio  ?  is  he  well  T 
Dro.  8.  No,  he's  in  Tartar  limbo,  worse  than  hell : 


'  Dry,  withered.     See  Measure  for  Measure,  Act  ii.  sc.  4,  nole  2 

♦  Marked  or  Higmatixed  by  nature  with  deformity. 

*  This  proverbial  expression  is  again  alhided  to  in  Measure  foi 
Measure,  Act  i.  sc.  6,  note  S. 
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A  devil  in  an  ererlasting  garment  *  hath  him, 

One  whose  hard  heart  is  button'd  up  with  steel ; 

A  fiend,  a  fairy,'  pitiless  and  rough ; 

A  wolf,  nay,  worse,  a  fellow  all  in  buff; 

A  back-friend,  a  shoulder-clapper,  one  that  counter 

mands 
The  passages  of  alleys,  creeks,  and  narrow  lands : ' 
A  hound  that  runs  counter,  and  yet  draws  dry-foot 

^ell;* 
One  that,  before  the  judgment,  carries  poor  souls  to 
bell.»» 
iidir.  Why,  man,  what  is  the  matter  ? 
Dro.  8.  1  do  not  know  the  matter :  he  is  'rested 

on  the  case, 
iidir.  What !  is  he  arrested  ?  tell  me,  at  whose  suit. 
Dro.  &  I  know  not  at  whose  suit  he  is  arrested, 
well; 
But  is  "  in  a  suit  of  buff  which  'rested  him,  that  can 
I  tell: 

*  Tb«  buff  or  leather  jerkin  of  the  sergeant  is  called  an  ever- 
kitting  garment,  because  it  was  so  durable.  So  in  1  Henry  IV.  t 
**  And  is  not  a  buff  jerkin  a  noost  sweet  robe  of  durance?'*  Thm 
also  in  Davies's  Epigrams  : 

**  Kate,  being  pleased,  wishM  that  her  pleasure  could 
Endure  as  long  as  a  buff  Jerkin  would.'' 

'  Theobald  would  read  a  fury;  bat  a  /airy,  in  Shakespeare  f 
time,  sometimes  meant  a  malevolent  tprite,  and  coupled  as  it  if 
with  pitiless  and  rough,  the  meaning  is  clear. 

*  Shakespeare  would  have  put  lanes  but  for  the  rhyme. 

*  To  hunt  or  run  counter  signifies  that  the  hounds  or  beagles 
hunt  it  by  the  heel,  that  is,  mn  backward,  mistaking  the  course 
of  the  game.  To  draw  dry  foot  was  to  follow  the  scent  or  txaek 
of  the  game.  There  is  a  quibble  upon  counter,  which  points  at 
the  prison  so  called,  ^et  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Aet  iii. 
sc  9,  note  9. 

^  Hell  was  the  cant  term  for  prison.  There  was  a  place  of 
this  name  under  the  Exchequer,  where  the  king's  debtors  ware 
eonilDed. 

''  Thai  in  the  original.  The  omission  of  the  personal  pronooa 
was  Tery  common :  we  should  now  write  he's. 
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Will  you  send  him,  mistress,  redemption  ?  the  money 
in  his  desk  ? 
Adr,  Go  fetch  it,  sister.  —  This  I  wonder  at ; 

[Exit  Luc  IAN  A. 

That  he,  unknown  to  me,  should  be  in  debt :  — 
Tell  me,  was  he  arrested  on  a  band  ?  *' 

Dro.  S.  Not  on  a  band,  but  on  a  stronger  thmg , 
A  chain,  a  chain :  do  you  not  hear  it  ring  ! 
Adr.  What,  the  chain  ? 

Dro.  8,  No,  no,  the  bell :  'tis  time  that  I  were 

gone : 

It  was  two  ere  I  left  him,  and  now  tlie  clock  strikes 

one. 

Adr.  The  hours  come  back !  that  did  I  never  hear 

Dro.  S.  O  yes ;  if  any  hour  meet  a  sergeant,  a 

turns  back  for  very  fear. 
Adr.  As  if  time  were  in  debt !  how  fondly  durst 

thou  reason ! 
Dro.  S.  Time  is  a  very  bankrupt,  and  owes  more 
than  he's  worth,  to  season. 
Nay,  he's  a  thief  too :  have  you  not  heard  men  say, 
That  time  comes  stealing  on  by  night  and  day  1 
If  he  be  in  debt,  and  theft,  and  a  sergeant  in  the  way, 
Hath  he  not  reason  to  turn  back  an  hour  in  a  day  ? 

Enter  Luciana. 

Adr.  Go,  Dromio  :  there's  the  money ;  bear  it 
straight. 
And  bring  thy  master  home  immediately.  — 
Come,  sister ;  I  am  press'd  down  with  conceit ; 
Conceit,  my  comfort,  and  ray  injury.  [Ezeutu 

"  That  is,  a  bond,     Shakespeare  takes  advantage  of  the  old 
spelling  to  prodoce  a  quibble. 
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SCENE    in.     The  same. 

^  Enter  Antipholus  of  Syracuse. 

Ant,  S.  There's  not  a  man  I  meet  but  doth  salute 
me, 
As  if  I  were  their  well-acquainted  friend ; , 
And  every  one  doth  call  nie  by  my  name. 
Some  tender  money  to  me,  some  invite  me ; 
Some  other  give  me  thanks  for  kindnesses ; 
Some  oflTer  me  commodities  to  buy : 
Even  now  a  tailor  call'd  me  in  his  shop. 
And  show'd  me  silks  that  lie  had  bought  for  me, 
And,  therewithal,  took  measure  of  my  body. 
Sure,  these  are  but  imaginary  wiles. 
And  Lapland  sorcerers  inhabit  here. 

Enter  Dromio  of  Syracuse. 

Dro.  S.  Master,  here's  the  gold  you  sent  me  for . 
What !  have  you  got  the  picture  of  old  Adam  new 
appareird  ?  ' 

Ant  S,  What  gold  is  this  ?  what  Adam  dost  thou 
mean? 

Dro.  8.  Not  that  Adam  that  kept  the  paradise, 
hut  that  Adam  that  keeps  the  prison :  he  that  goes 
in  the  calf-skin  that  was  kill'd  for  the  prodigal :  he 
that  came  behind  you,  sir,  like  an  evil  angel,  and 
bid  you  forsake  your  liberty. 

Ant.  S.  I  understand  thee  not. 

Dro.  8.  No  1  why,  'tis  a  plain  jcase :  he  that  went 
like  a  base-viol,  in  a  case  of  leather :  the  man,  sir, 

*  The  sergeant  is  designated  as  the  piehtre  of  old  Adam  becanse 
he  woie  baff,  as  Adam  wore  bis  native  buff;  and  Dromio  asks 
Antipboias  if  he  have  ^ol  him  nero  appartWdf  that  is,  g^t  him  p 
new  ntU ;  in  other  words,  g^t  rid  of  him. 
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that,  when  gentlemen  are  tired,  gives  them  a  stop, 
and  Vests  them :  he,  sir,  that  takes  pity  on  decayed 
men,  and  gives  them  suits  of  durance :  he  that  sets 
up  his  rest  ^  to  do  more  exploits  with  his  mace  than 
a  morris-pike.' 

Ant.  S.  What !  thou  mean'st  an  officer  7 

Dro.  S,  Ay,  sir,  the  sergeant  of  the  band  ;  he 
that  brings  any  man  to  answer  it,  that  breaks  his 
band :  one  that  thinks  a  man  always  going  to  bed, 
and  says,  «*  God  give  you  good  rest" 

Ant,  S.  Well,  sir,  there  rest  in  your  foolery.  Is 
there  any  ship  puts  forth  to-night  ?  may  we  be  gone  1 

Dro.  S.  Why,  sir,  I  brought  you  word  an  hour 
since,  that  the  bark  Expedition  put  forth  to-night ; 
and  then  were  you  hinder'd  by  the  sergeant,  to  tarry 
for  the  hoy  Delay.  Here  are  the  angels  that  you 
sent  for,  to  deliver  you. 

Ant.  S.  The  fellow  is  distract,  and  so  am  I, 
And  here  we  wander  in  illusions : 
Some  blessed  power  deliver  us  from  hence ! 

Enter  a  Courtezan. 

dour.  Well  met,  well  met,  master  Antipholus. 
I  see,  sir,  you  have  found  the  goldsmith  now: 
Is  that  the  chain  you  promised  me  to-day  1 

Ant.  S.  Satan,  avoid  !  I  charge  thee  tempt  me 
not! 

Dro.  S.  Master,  is  this  mistress  Satan  7 

Ant.  S.  It  is  the  devil. 

Dro.  8.  Nay,  she  is  worse,  she  is  the  devil's  dam ; 
and  here  she  comes  in  the  habit  of  a  light  wench : 

*  This  phrase  is  a  metaphor  for  being  determined,  or  rtadutety 
bent  to  do  a  things  taken  from  the  game  of  Primero.  See  The 
Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  ii.  sc.  S,  note  7. 

'  A  morris  pike  is  a  Moorish  pike,  commonly  used  in  the  ttz 
teenth  century. 
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and  thereof  ccmes,  that  the  wenches  say,  <*  God 
damn  me,"  that's  as  much  as  to  say,  «*  God  make 
me  a  light  wench."  It  is  written,  they  appear  to 
men  like  angels  of  light :  light  is  an  effect  of  6 re, 
and  fire  will  burn ;  ergo,  light  wenches  will  bum : 
Come  not  near  her. 

Cow.  Your  man  and  you  are  marvellous  merry, 
sir.  Will  you  go  with  me  t  We'll  mend  our  din- 
ner here. 

Dro.  8.  Master,  if  you  do,  expect  spoon-meat, 
and  bespeak  a  long  spoon.* 

Ant.  8.  Why,  Dromio  ? 

Dro.  8.  Marry,  he  must  have  a  long  spoon  that 
must  eat  with  the  devil. 

Ant.  8.  Avoid,  thou  fiend !  what  tell'st  thou  mc 
of  supping  t 
Thou  art,  as  you  are  all,  a  sorceress : 
r  conjure  thee  to  leave  me,  and  be  gone. 

Omr.  Give  me  the  ring  of  mine  you  had  at  dinnei« 
Or  for  my  diamond  the  chain  you  promised ; 
And  I'll  be  gone,  sir,  and  not  trouble  you. 

Dro.  8.  Some  devils  ask  but  the  parings  of  one's 
nail, 
A  rush,  a  hair,  a  drop  of  blood,  a  pin, 
A  nut,  a  cherry-fltone ;  but  she,  more  covetous. 
Would  have  a  chain. 
Master,  be  wise :  an  if  you  give  it  her. 
The  devil  will  shake  her  chain,  and  fright  us  Hith  it 

Qmr.  I  pray  you,  sir,  my  ring,  or  else  the  chain ; 
I  hope,  you  do  not  mean  to  cheat  me  so. 

Ani.  8.  Avaunt,  thou  witch  !  Come,  Dromio,  let 
us  go. 

Dro>  8.  Fly  pride,  says  the  peacock :     MistresS; 
that  you  know.         [Exeunt  Ant.  and  Dro 

*  Tbis  proverb  it  alladed  to  again  in  The  Tempest,  Act  ii.  te 
9 1  '  He  who  eatt  with  the  devil  had  need  of  a  long  spooo  " 
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Qmr.  Now,  out  of  doubt,  Autiphokis  is  mnd. 
Else  would  be  never  so  demean  biraself. 
A  ring  be  batb  of  mine  worth  forty  ducats. 
And  for  the  same  lie  promis'd  me  a  chain : 
Both  one  and  other  be  denies  me  now. 
The  reason  that  I  gather  he  is  mad. 
Besides  this  present  instance  of  bis  rage, 
Is  a  mad  tale  he  told  to-daj  at  dinner. 
Of  bis  own  doors  being  shut  against  bis  entraaee. 
Belike,  bis  wife,  acquainted  with  bis  fits. 
On  purpose  shut  the  doors  against  bis  wav. 
My  way  is  now,  to  hie  home  to  Ins  house. 
And  tell  bis  wife,  that,  being  lunatic. 
He  rusb'd  into  my  bouse,  and  took  perforce 
My  ring  away :     This  course  I  fittest  choose ; 
For  forty  ducats  is  too  much  to  lose.  [Exit 


SCENE   IV.     The  same. 

Enter  Antipholus  of  Ephesus,  and  Jailer. 

Ant.  E.  Fear  me  not,  man ;  I  will   not  break 
away: 
ill  give  thee,  ere  I  leave  thee,  so  much  money. 
To  warrant  thee,  as  I  am  'rested  for. 
My  wife  is  in  a  wayward  mood  to-day. 
And  will  not  Ughtly  trust  the  messenger : 
That  I  should  be  attached  ip  Ephesus, 
I  tell  you,  'twill  sound  harshly  in  her  ears. 

Enter  Dromio  of  Ephesus  with  a  rope^a-^nd. 
Here  comes  my  man  :  I  think  he  brings  the  money. 
How  now,  sir  7  have  you  that  I  sent  you  for  t 
Dro.  E,  Here's  that,  I  warrant  you,  will  pay  them 

all. 
Ant.  E.  But  Where's  the  money  ? 
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Dro.  E.  Why,  sir,  I  gave  the  money  for  the  rope. 

Ani,  E.  Five  hundred  dneats,  TiUain»  ibr  a  rope  t 

Dro.  JE7.  ril  serve  you^  sir,  five  hundred  at  the 
rate. 

Ant,  E.  To  what  end  did  I  bid  thee  hie  thee 
home  t 

Dro.  E.  To  a  rope  Vend,  sir  ;  and  to  that  end  am 
I  return'd. 

Ant,  £.  And  to  that  end,  sir,  I  will  welcome  you. 

[Beatuig  hm. 

JaiL  Good  nr,  be  patient. 

Dro,  E,  Nay,  'tis  for  me  to  be  patient ;  I  am  in 
adversity. 

Jail,  Good  now,  hold  thy  tongue. 

Dro,  E,  Nay,  rather  persuade  him  to  hold  his 
liands. 

AnL  E,  Thou  whoreson,  senseless  villain ! 

Dro,  E.  I  would  I  were  senseless,  «r,  that  I 
might  not  feel  your  blows. 

Ant,  E,  Thou  art  sensible  in  nothing  but  blows, 
and  so  is  an  ass. 

Dro.  JEI.  I  am  an  ass  indeed ;  you  may  prove  it 
by  my  long  ears.'  I  have  served  him  from  the  hour 
of  my  nativity  to  this  instant,  and  have  nothing  at 
his  hands  for  my  service,  but  blows :  when  I  ara 
cold,  he  heats  me  with  beating ;  when  I  am  warm, 
he  cools  me  ^  with  beating :  I  am  wak'd  with  it, 
when  I  sleep ;  raised  with  it,  when  I  sit ;  driven 
out  of  doors  with  it,  when  I  go  from  home ;  wel- 
comed home  with  it,  when  I  return :  nay,  I  bear  it 
on  my  shoulders,  as  a  beggar  wont  her  brat ;  and 
I  think,  when  he  hath  lam'd  me,  I  shall  beg  with  it 
from  door  to  door. 

'  Long  from  frequent  puUiag. 
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Elnter  Abriana,  Luciana,  and  the  Courifzan^  with 
PiNCHt  and  Others. 

Ant.  E.  Come,  go  along;   mj  wife  is  comiiig 

jonder. 
Dro.  E.  Mistress,  respite  jMem^  respect  yr  ur  end ; 
or  rather   to    prophecj  like  the  parrot,  •*  Beware 
the  rope's  end."  * 

Ant.  E.  Wilt  thou  still  talk  ?  [Beats  him. 

Cour.  How  saj  you  now  t  is  not  your  husband 

road? 
Adr.  His  incivility  confirms  no  less.  — 
Good  doctor  Pinch,  you  are  a  conjurer ; 
Establish  him  in  his  true  sense  again, 
And  I  will  plense  you  what  you  will  demand. 
Luc  Alas,  how  fiery  and  how  sharp  he  looks ! 
Qmr.  Mark,  how  he  trembles  in  hb  ecstasy ! ' 
Pinch.  Give  me  your  hand,  and  let  me  feel  your 

pulse. 
Ant.  E.  There  is  my  hand,  and  let  it  feel  your 

ear. 
Pinch.  I  charge  thee,  Satan,  housM  within  this 
man. 
To  yield  possession  to  my  holy  prayers, 
And  to  thy  state  of  darkness  hie  thee  straight : 
I  conjure  thee  by  all  the  saints  in  heaven. 

Ant.  E.  Peace,  doting  mzard,  peace !   I  am  not 
mad 

*  The  foUowing  lioei  in  lludibras  may  snow  what  thii  mean  i 

«  Coold  tell  what  subtlest  parrots  mean, 
That  speak  and  think  contrary  clean ; 
What  member  'tis  of  whom  they  talk, 
When  they  cry  rope,  and  walk^  knane,  waUt,** 

*  This  tremor  was  anciently  thought  to  be  a  sure  indication  ot 
being  possessed  by  the  devil.  Caliban  in  The  Tempest  says  — 
"  ThoQ  dost  me  yet  but  little  hurt ;  thou  wilt  anon.  I  know  it  b\ 
thy  trtwibting.*' 
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Adr.  O,  that  thou  wert  not,  poor  distressed  soul ! 
Ant,  E,  You  minion,  you,  are  these  your  cus- 
tomers 1 
Did  this  companion  *  with  a  saffron  fSsu^ 
Revel  and  feast  it  at  my  house  to-day, 
Whilst  upon  me  the  guilty  doors  were  shut, 
And  I  denied  to  enter  in  my  house  t 

Adr.  O,  husband !  God  doth  know  you  dinM  at 
^    home. 
Where  Vould  you  had  remained  until  this  time. 
Free  from  these  slanders,  and  this  open  shame ! 
Ant,  E.  Din'd  at  home !  Thou  villain,  what  say*st 

thou? 
Dro.  E.  Sir,  sooth  to  say,  you  did  not  diniB  at 

home. 
Ant.  E.  Were  not  my  doors  lock'd  up,  and  I 

shut  out  ? 
Dro.  E.    Perdy,*  your  doors  were  lock'd,  and 

you  shut  out. 
Ant.  E.  And  did  not  she  herself  revile  me  there  ? 
Dro.  E.  Sans  fable,  she  herself  revil'd  you  there. 
Ant.  E.  Did  not  her  kitchen  maid  rail,  taunt,  and 

scorn  me  1 
Dro.   E.    Certes,    she    did ;    the   kitchen-vestal 

scorn 'd  you. 
Ant  E.  And  did  not  i  in  rage  depart  from  thence  1 
Dro.  E.  In  verity  you  did :  —  my  bones  bear  wit- 
ness. 
That  since  have  felt  the  vigour  of  his  rage. 

Acbr.  Is't  good  to  sooth  him  in  these  contraries  ? 
Pinch.  It  is  no  shame :  the  fellow  finds  his  vein, 
And,  yielding  to  him,  humours  well  his  frenzy. 
Ant.  E.    Thou   hast  suborn'd  the  goldsmith  to 
arrest  me. 


4  Compamon  was  anciently  used  as  we  now  use  /ellow, 
*  A  eorraptioo  of  the  common  French  oath  par  Dieu. 
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Adr,  Ala« !  I  sent  you  money  to  redeem  yon, 
By  Droinio  here,  who  came  in  haste  for  it. 

Dro.  E.  Money  by  me  ?  heart  and  good*will  you 
might ; 
But,  s*irely,  master,  not  a  rag  of  money. 

Ant  £L  Went'st  not  thou  to  her  for  a  purse  of 

ducats  ? 
Adr.  He  came  to  me,  and  I  deli?er'd  it. 
Luc.  And  I  am  witness  with  her  that  she  did. 
Dro.  E.  God  and  the  rope-maker  bear  me  Mritness, 
That  I  was  sent  for  nothing  but  a  rope ! 

Finch.  Mistress,  both  man   and  master  is  pos 
sess*d; 
•  1  know  it  by  their  pale  and  deadly  looks : 
They  must  be  bound*  and  laid  in  some  dark  room. 
Ani^  E.  Say,  wherefore  didst  thou  lock  me  forth 
to-day, 
And  why  dost  thou  deny  the  bag  of  gold  ? 

Adr.  I  did  not,  gentle  husband,  lock  thee  forth. 
Dro.  E.  And,  gentle  master,  I  receiy'd  no  gold ; 
But  I  confess,  sir,  that  we  were  lock*d  out 

Adr.  Dissembling  villain !  thou  speak'st  false  in 

both. 
Ant.  E.  Dissembling  harlot !  thou  art  false  in  all ; 
And  art  confederate  with  a  damned  pack. 
To  make  a  loathsome  abject  scorn  of  me : 
But  with  these  nails  Til  pluck  out  these  false  eyes. 
That  would  behold  in  me  this  shameful  sport. 

[Pinch  and  Ms  Assistants  bind  Ant.  and  Dwh 
Adr*  O,  bind  him,  bind  him !  let  him  not  come 

near  me. 
Pinch.    More  company  !  —  the  fiend  is  strong 

within  trim. 
Luc.  Ah  me,  poor  man,  how  pale  and  wan  he  looks  * 
Ant.  E.  What !  will  you  murder  me.  ?  Thou  jailer, 
tbout 
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1  am  thj  prisoner :  wilt  thou  suffer  thens 
To  make  a  re«cue  ? 

JaiL  Masters,  let  him  fo: 

He  is  toy  prisoner,  and  you  shall  not  have  him. 

Pinch.  Go,  bind  this  man,  for  he  is  frantic  too. 

Adr.  What  wih  thou  do,  thou  peevish '  officer  ? 
Hast  thou  delight  to  see  a  wretched  man 
Do  outrage  and  displeasure  to  himself! 

JaiL  He  is  mj  prisoner:  if  I  let  him  go, 
The  debt  he  owes  will  be  required  of  me. 

ildlr.  I  will  discharge  thee,  ere  I  go  from  thee. 
Bear  me  forthwith  unto  has  creditor, 
And,  knowing  how  the  debt  grows,  T  will  pay  it. 
Good  master  doctor,  see  him  safe  convey*d 
Home  to  my  house.  —  O,  most  unhappy  day  ! 

Ani,  E,  O,  most  unhappy '  stmmpet ! 

Dro*  E.  Master,  I  am  here  enter'd  in  bond  for  you. 

Ani.  E.  Out  on  thee,  villain  !  wherefore  dost  thou 
mad  me  ? 

Dro.  E.  Will  you  be  bound  for  nothing  t  be  mad, 
good  master;  cry,  the  devil. — 

Luc  God  help,  poor  souls !  how  idly  do  they  talk ! 

Adr,  Go  bear  him  lience.  —  Sister,  (»o  you  with 
me.  —  [Ezeuni  Pinch  and  Assistants 

with  Ant.  and  Dro. 
Say  BOW,  whose  suit  is  he  arrested  at  ? 

JaiL  One  Angelo,  a  goldsmith :     Do  you  know 
him  t 

Adr    I  know  the  man.    What  is  the  sum  lie  owes  ? 

JaiL  Two  hundred  ducats. 

Adr.  Say,  bow  grows  it  due  t 

JaiL  Due  for  a  chain  your  husband  had  of  him. 

'  8m  Ae4  iv.  sc.  I,  ikha  2. 

^  Unhappy  for  unlucky,  that  is,  mischievous.    See  Mocb  Ado 
»>"»U  Nnthini?,  Act  ii.  sc.  1,  oote  ti 
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Adr.  He  did  bespeak  a  chain  for  me,  but  bad  it 
oot. 

Qmr.  When  as  jour  husband,  all  in  rage,  to-day 
Came  to  mj  house,  and  took  awaj  mj  ring, 
(The  ring  I  saw  upon  his  finger  now,) 
Straight  after  did  I  meet  him  with  a  chain. 

Adr,  It  maj  be  so,  but  I  did  never  see  it.  — 
Gome,  jailer,  bring  me  where  the  goldsmith  is : 
I  long  to  know  the  truth  hereof  at  large. 

Enter  Antipholus  of  Syracuse,  with  his  rapkr 
draum,  and  Dromio  of  Syracuse, 

Luc*  God  for  thy  mercy  !  they  are  loose  again. 

Acbr,  And  come  with  naked  swords :     Let's  call 
more  help. 
To  hare  them  bound  again. 

Jail  Away  !  they'll  kill  us 

[Exeunt  Jailer,  Adr.  and  Luc 

Ant,  &  I  6ee,  these  witches  are  afraid  of  swords 

Dro.  S,  She  that  would  be  your  wife  now  ran 
from  you. 

Ant,  S,  Come  to  the  Centaur ;  fetch  our  staff' 
from  thence: 
I  long,  that  we  were  safe  and  sound  aboard. 

Dro,  &  Faith,  stay  here  this  night;  they  will 
surely  do  us  no  harm ;  you  saw,  they  speak  us  flEiir, 
give  us  gold :  Methinks,  they  are  such  a  gentle 
nation,  that  but  for  the  mountain  of  mad  flesh  that 
claims  marriage  of  me,  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to 
stay  here  still,  and  turn  witch. 

Ant,  S,  I  will  not  stay  to-night  for  all  the  town , 
Therefore  away*  to  get  our  stuff  aboard.     [Exeunt 

*  That  is,  baggafB.  Sh^f  b  the  gipouine  old  English  woH 
for  all  movablas. 
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ACT  V. 

SCENB   I.     The  same.     Before  an  Abbej. 

Enter  Merchant  and  Angelo. 

Ang,  1  am  aorry,  sir,  that  I  have  hinder'd  you; 
But,  1  protest,  he  had  the  chain  of  me, 
Though  most  dishonestly  he  doth  deny  it. 

Mer.  How  is  the  man  esteem'd  here  in  the  city  1 

Ang.  Of  very  reverend  reputation,  sir. 
Of  credit  infinite,  highly  belovM, 
Second  to  none  that  hv^s  here  in  the  city : 
His  word  might  bear  my  wealth  at  any  time. 

Mer.  Speak  soflly  :  yonder,  as  I  think,  he  walks. 

Enter  Antipholus  and  Dromio  of  Syracuse* 

Ang.  'Tis  so ;  and  that  self  chain  about  his  neck, 
Which  he  forswore  most  monstrously  to  have. 
Good  sir,  draw  near  to  me,  V.\\  speak  to  him.  — 
Signior  Antipholus,  I  wonder  much 
That  you  would  put  me  to  this  shame  and  trouble ; 
And  not  without  some  scandal  to  yourself, 
With  circumstance  and  oaths  so  to  deny 
^This  chain,  which  now  you  wear  so  opeply : 
Besides  the  charge,  the  shame,  imprisonment, 
You  have  done  wrong  to  this  my  honest  friend ; 
Who,  but  for  staying  on  our  controversy. 
Had  hoisted  sail,  and  put  to  sea  to-day. 
This  chain  you  had  of  me :  can  you  deny  it  ? 

Ant»  &  I  think  I  had :  1  never  did  deny  it. 

Mer.  Yes,  that  you  did,  sir ;  and  forswore  it  too. 

Ant,  S.  Who  heard  me  to  deny  it,  or  forswear  it  1 

Mer.  These  ears  of  mine,  thou  knowest,  did  hea** 
thee 
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Fie  on  thee,  wretch !  'tis  pity  that  thou  liv'si 
To  walk  where  any  honest  men  resort. 

Ant.  S,  Thou  art  a  villain  to  impeach  roe  thus : 
I'll  prove  mine  honour  and  mine  honesty 
Agaiubt  thee  presently,  if  thou  dar'st  stand. 

Mer,  I  dare,  and  do  defy  thee  for  a  villain. 

[They  draw 

Enter  Adriana,  Luciana,  Courtezan,  and  Others, 

Adr.  Hold !  hurt  him  not,  for  God's  sake  !  he  is 
mad. — 
Some  get  within  him,'  take  his  sword  away  : 
Bind  Dromio  too,  and  hear  them  to  uiy  house. 
Dro,  S.  Run,  master,  run ;  for  God's  sake  take 
a  house ! * 
This  is  some  priory:  —  In,  or  we  are  spoil'd. 

[Exeunt  Antiph.  and  Dro.  to  the  Ahbey. 

Enter  the  Lady  Abbess. 

Abb,  Be  quiet,  people  :     Wherefore  throng  you 
hitlier  ? 

Adr,  To  fetch  my  poor  distracted  husband  hence. 
Let  us  come  in,  that  we  may  bind  him  fast. 
And  bear  him  home  for  his  recovery. 

Ang.  I  knew  he  was  not  in  his  perfect  wits. 

Mer.  I  am  sorry  now,  that  I  did  draw  on  him. 

Abb.  How  long  hnth  this  possession  held  the  man  ^ 

Adr,  This  week  he  hath  been  heavy,  sour,  sad, 
And  much  different  from  the  man  he  was ; 
But,  till  this  afternoon,  his  passion 
Ne'er  brake  into  extremity  of  rage. 

Abb.  Hath  he  not  lost  much  wealth  by  wreck  of 
sea? 

*  That  i«,  close,  grapple  wiih  him. 

*  That  is.  go  into  a  house :  as  people  used  to  sav»  Uiltf  sane 
luanr. 
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Buried  some  dear  friend  ?     Hath  not  else  his  eye 
Straj'd  his  affection  in  unlawful  loTe  ? 
A  sin  prevailing  much  in  youthful  men, 
Who  give  their  eyes  the  liberty  of  gazing. 
Which  of  these  sorrows  is  he  subject  to  ? 

Adr.  To  none  of  these,  except  it  be  the  last ; 
Namely,  some  love  that  drew  him  oft  from  home. 

Abb,  You  should  for  that  have  reprehended  him 

Adr.  Why,  so  I  did. 

Abb.  Ay,  but  not  rough  enough. 

Adr.  As  roughly  as  my  modesty  would  let  me. 

Abb.  Haply,  in  private. 

Adr.  And  in  assemblies  too. 

Abb,  Ay,  but  not  enough. 

Adr,  It  was  the  copie  '  of  our  conference : 
In  bed,  he  slept  not  for  my  urging  it ; 
At  board,  he  fed  not  for  my  urging  it ; 
Alone,  it  was  the  subject  of  my  theme ; 
In  company,  I  often  glanc'd  at  it ; 
Still  did  I  tell  him  it  was  vile  and  bad. 

Abb,  And  therefore  came  it,  that  the  man  was  road : 
The  venom  clamours  of  a  jealous  woman 
Poison  more  deadly  than  a  mad  dog's  tooth. 
It  seems  his  sleeps  were  hinder'd  by  thy  railing ; 
And  thereof  comes  it  that  his  head  is  light. 
Thou  say'st  his  meat  was  sauc*d  with  thy  upbraidings : 
Unquiet  meals  make  ill  digestions ; 
Thereof  the  raging  fire  of  fever  bred : 
And  what's  a  fever  btit  a  fit  of  madness  ? 
Thou  say'st  his  sports  were  hinder'd  by  thy  brawb : 

'  That  if  ^  the  main  part,  or,  as  we  should  now  suy,  the  imrden, 
of  our  discourse :  from  the  Latin  copm.  So,  Gosson  in  his  School 
of  Abuse  has  "  eopie  of  abuses/'  meaning  abundance:  and  Cooper 
IB  bis  Lntin  Thesaurus,  <•  to  use  word;)  with  great  eapie  and  abnn> 
dance/*  We  print  copie,  as  in  the  original,  to  distinguish  ii  from 
tcpy-     The  word  has  long  been  obsolete.  h. 
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Sweet  recreatioa  barr'd,  what  doth  ensuoy 
But  moody  and  dull  melancholy, 
Kinsman  to  grim  and  comfortless  despair, 
And  at  her^  heels  a  huge  infectious  troop 
Of  pale  distemperatures,  and  foes  to  life  ? 
In  food,  in  sport,  and  life-preserving  rest 
To  be  disturbed  would  mad  or  man  or  beast : 
The  consequence  is,  then,  tbj  jealous  fits 
Have  scar'd  thy  husband  from  the  use  of  witt. 

Luc.  She  never  reprehended  him  but  mildly. 
When  he  demean'd  himself  rough,  rude,  and  wildly.— 
Why  hear  you  these  rebukes,  and  answer  not  ? 

Adr.  She  did  betray  me  to  my  own  reproof.  — 
Good  people,  enter,  and  lay  bold  on  him. 

Abh.  No ;  not  a  creature  enters  in  my  house. 

Adr,  Then,  let  your  servants  bring  my  husband 
forth. 

Abb,  Neither :  he  took  this  place  for  sanctuary. 
And  it  shall  privilege  him  from  your  hands* 
Till  I  have  brought  him  to  his  wits  again. 
Or  lose  my  labour  in  assaying  it. 

Adr,  I  will  attend  my  husband,  be  bis  nurse, 
Diet  his  sickness;  for  it  is  my  office. 
And  will  have  no  attorney  ^  but  myself; 
And  therefore  let  me  have  him  home  with  me. 

Abh.  Be  patient;  for  I  will  not  let  him  stir. 
Till  I  have  us'd  the  approved  means  I  have, 
With  wholesome  syrups,  drugs,  and  holy  prayers. 
To  make  of  liim  a  formal  man  again.' 

*  This  heVf  referring^  to  kinsman,  seems  to  have  pazzled  tbe 
commentaton.  It  vras  no  very  wonderful  thing  for  sacb  words  to 
be  applied  to  females.  Thus  in  Tbe  Merchant  of  Venice  Portia 
says,  — <<  But  now  I  was  tbe  lord  of  ibis  fair  mansion,  master  of 
my  servants.'^  u. 

*  That  is,  substitute. 

*  That  is,  to  brings  him  back  to  his  senses,  and  tbe  accustomed 
forms  of  sober  behaviour.  See  Measure  for  Meatare,  Act  v.  ic 
1,  note  19. 
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It  is  a  branch  and  parcel  of  mine  oath, 

A  charitable  duty  of  my  order ; 

Therefore  depart,  and  leave  him  here  with  me. 

Adr.  I  will  not  hence,  and  leave  my  husband  here  \ 
And  ill  it  doth  beseem  your  holiness, 
To  separate  the  husband  and  the  wife. 

Abb,  Be  quiet,  and  depart:  thou  shalt  not  have 
him.  [ExU. 

Luc.  Complain  unto  the  duke  of  this  indignity. 

Adr.  Come,  go :  I  will  fall  prostrate  at  his  feet. 
And  never  rise  until  my  tears  and  prayers 
Have  won  his  grace  to  come  in  person  hither. 
And  take  perforce  my  husband  from  the  abbess. 

Mer,  By  this,  I  think,  the  dial  points  at  five: 
Anon,  I  am  sure,  the  duke  himself  in  person 
Comes  this  way  to  the  melancholy  vale. 
The  place  of  death  and  sorry  ^  execution, 
Behind  the  ditches  of  the  abbey  here. 

Ang.  Upon  what  cause  ? 

Mer.  To  see  a  reverend  Syracusinn  merchant^ 
Who  put  unluckily  into  this  bay 
Against  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  town, 
Beheaded  publicly  for  his  offence. 

Ang.  See,  where  they  come :  we  will  behold  his 
death. 

Luc  Kneel  to  the  duke  before  he  pass  the  abbey. 

Enter  DuKC  attended;  iEoEON  bare-headed;  with  the 
Headsman  and  other  Officers. 

Duke.  Yet  once  again  proclaim  it  publicly^ 
If  any  friend  will  pay  the  sum  for  him, 
He  shall  not  die,  so  much  we  tender  him. 

Adr.  Justice,  most  sacred  duke,  against  the  ab- 
bess! 

*  Tbtt  if,  dUmoL    The  origina]  bu  dfpth  milead  of  iMdh. 
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Duke.  Sli«  is  a  virtuous  and  a  reverend  ladj : 
It  cannot  be  that  she  hath  done  thee  wrong. 

Adr,  May  it  please  jour  grace,  AntipholuiH  my 
husband, — 
Whom  I  made  lord  of  me  and  all  I  had, 
At  jour  important'  letters,  —  this  ill  daj 
A  most  outrageous  fit  of  madness  took  him ; 
That  desperately  he  hurried  through  the  street, 
(With  him  his  bondman,  all  as  mad  as  he,) 
Doing  displeasure  to  the  citizens 
By  rushing  in  their  houses,  bearing  thence 
Rings,  jewels,  any  thing  his  rage  did  like. 
Once  did  I  get  him  bound,  and  sent  him  hooM, 
Whilst  to  take  order  for  the  wrongs  I  went. 
That  here  and  there  his  fury  had  committed. 
Anun,  I  wot  not  by  what  strong  escape,' 
He  broke  from  those  that  had  the  guard  of  him ; 
And,  with  his  mad  attendant  and  himself. 
Each  one  with  ireful  passion,  with  drawn  swords* 
Met  us  again,  and,  madly  bent  on  us. 
Chased  us  away ;  till,  raising  of  more  aid. 
We  came  again  to  hind  them :  then  they  fled 
Into  this  abbey,  whither  we  pursued  them; 
4nd  here  the  abbess  shuts  tlie  gates  on  us, 
\nd  will  not  suffer  us  to  fetch  him  out, 
Vor  send  him  forth,  that  we  may  bear  him  hence. 
Therefore,  most  gracious  duke,  with  thy  command, 
bet  him  be  brought  forth,  and  borne  heuce  for  help. 

Duke,  Long  since  thy  husband  serv*d  me  in  my 
wars; 
And  I  to  thee  engagM  a  princess  word. 
When  thou  didst  make  him  master  of  thy  bed, 

•  That  IS,  iwtportunatf.  Shakespeare  uses  this  word  agwin  w 
l..ear,  and  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothings,  in  the  same  aense.  TIm 
Poet  ^ves  to  Ephe^^us  the  cnsiom  of  icardship,  so  long  cossklered 
a  grievous  oppression  in  England. 

*  Strong  escape  is  an  escape  effected  by  Hrtngth  or  violeace 
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To  do  him  nil  the  grace  and  good  1  could.  ^ 
Go,  some  of  you,  knock  at  the  abbej-gate, 
And  bid  the  lady  abbess  come  to  me : 
I  will  determine  this,  before  I  stir. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Sirv,  O  mistress,  mistress,  shift  and  save  yourself 
My  master  and  his  man  are  both  broke  loose. 
Beaten  the  maids  a-row,*°  and  bound  the  doctor. 
Whose  beard  they  have  singed  off  with  brands  of  fire ; 
\nd  ever  as  it  blnzM  ti\ey  threw  on  him 
(treat  pails  of  puddled  mire  to  quench  the  hair. 
My  master  preaches  patience  to  him,  and  the  while 
His  man  with  ncissars  nicks  him  hke  a  fool ;  '* 
And,  sure,  unless  you  send  some  present  help, 
Between  them  they  will  kill  the  conjurer. 

Adr.  Peace,  fool !  thy  master  and  his  man  are  here ; 
And  that  is  false,  thou  dost  report  to  us. 

Sirv.  Mistress,  upon  my  hfe,  I  tell  you  true ; 
I  have  not  breath 'd  almost,  since  I  did  see  it. 
He  cries  for  you,  and  vows,  if  he  can  take  you, 
To  scotch  your  face,  and  to  disfigure  you : 

[Cry  within. 
Hark,  hark !  I  hear  him,  mistress :  fly,  be  gone. 

Duke.  Come,  stand  by  me;  fear  nothing:  Guard 
with  halberds! 

Adr.  Ah  me,  it  is  my  husband  !     Witness  you, 
That  he  is  borne  about  invisible : 
Even  now  we  hous*d  him  in  the  abbey  here ; 
And  now  he*s  there,  past  thought  of  human  reason. 

^^  That  is,  facccsfively,  one  after  auother. 

'*  The  heads  of  fools  were  shaved,  or  their  hair  cul  close,  »<< 
appears  by  the  following  passage  in  The  Choice  of  ('hange,  1598. 
"  Three  things  used  hy  monks  which  provoke  other  men  to  laugh 
at  their  follies.  1.  They  are  thcntn  and  notched  on  the  head  like 
fooUtJ*  Florio  explains,  « tuccone,  a  shaven  pate,  a  notted  poll, 
a  poU-pate,  a  gull,  a  i 
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Enter  Antipholus  and  Dromio  of  Ephesus* 

Ant,  E,  Justice,  most  gracious  duke,  O,  grant 
me  justice ! 
Even  for  the  service  that  long  since  I  did  thee. 
When  T  bestrid  thee  in  the  wars,*'  and  took 
Deep  scars  to  save  thy  life ;  even  for  the  blood 
That  then  T  lost  for  thee,  now  grant  me  justice. 
jEge.  Unless  the  fear  of  death  doth  make  me 
dote, 
I  see  my  son  Antipholus,  and  Dromio. 

Ant.  E.  Justice,  sweet  prince,  against  that  woman 
there ! 
She  whom  thou  gav*8t  to  me  to  be  my  wife; 
That  hath  abused  and  dishonoured  me. 
Even  in  the  strength  and  height  of  injury. 
Beyond  imagination  is  the  wrong, 
That  she  this  day  hath  shameless  thrown  on  me. 
Duke.  Discover  how,  and  thou  shalt  find  me  just 
Ant.  E.  This  day,  great  duke,  she  shut  the  doors 
upon  me. 
While  she  with  harlots  "  feasted  in  my  house. 
Duke.  A  grievous  fault :  Say,  woman,  didst  thou 

so? 
Adr.  No,  my  good  lord :  —  myself,  he,  and  my 
sister, 
To-day  did  dine  together  :     So  befall  my  soul. 
As  this  is  false  he  burdens  me  withal ! 

Luc.  Ne'er  may  I  look  on  day,  nor  sleep  on  night 
But  she  tells  to  your  highness  simple  truth ! 

*'  Tbif  act  of  friendship  h  mentioned  by  Shakespeare  in 
1  Henry  IV. :  **  Hal,  if  thou  sec  me  down  in  the  battle  and  beitridt 
me  so :  it  is  an  act  of  friendship/'     Ag^nin  in  2  Henry  VT. : 

'*  Three  times  to-day  I  holp  him  to  his  horse, 
Three  times  beitrid  him ;  thrice  1  led  him  off." 

**  Harlot  was  a  term  anciently  applied  to  a  rogne  or  base  par 
^  men,  as  well  as  to  wantons  among  women. 
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Ang  O  perjur'd  woman !  They  are  both  forswora 
In  this  the  madman  justly  chargeth  them. 

Ant  E.  Mj  liege,  I  am  advised  what  I  say ; 
Neither  disturbed  with  the  effect  of  wine, 
Nor  heady-rash,  provok'd  with  raging  ire, 
Albeit  jny  wrongs  might  make  one  wiser  mad. 
This  woman  lock'd  me  out  this  day  from  dinner : 
That  goldsmith  there,  were  he  not  pack'd  with  her 
Could  witness  it,  for  he  was  with  me  then ; 
Who  parted  with  me  to  go  fetch  a  chain, 
Promising  to  bring  it  to  the  Porpentine, 
Where  Balthazar  and  I  did  dine  together. 
Our  dinner  done,  and  he  not  coming  thither, 
I  went  to  seek  him :  in  the  street  I  met  him. 
And  in  his  company,  that  gentleman. 
There  did  this  perjur'd  goldsmith  swear  me  down, 
That  I  this  day  of  him  receiv'd  the  chain. 
Which,  God  he  knows,  I  saw  not ;  for  the  which, 
He  did  arrest  me  with  an  officer. 
I  did  obey ;  and  sent  my  peasant  home 
For  certain  ducats :  he  with  none  return*d. 
Then  fairly  I  bespoke  the  officer, 
To  go  in  person  with  me  to  my  house. 
By  the  way  we  met 
My  wife,  her  sister,  and  a  rabble  more 
Of  vile  confederates:  along  with  them 
They  brought  one  Pinch,  a  hungry  lean-fac'd  villain 
A  mere  anatomy,  a  mountebank, 
A  thread-bare  juggler,  and  a  fortune  teller ; 
A  needy,  hollow-ey'd,  sharp-looking  wretch, 
A  living  dead  man.     This  pernicious  slave, 
Forsooth,  took  on  him  as  a  conjurer, 
And,  gazing  in  mine  eyes,  feeling  my  pulse, 
And  with  no  face,  as  'twere  outfacing  me. 
Cries  out,  I  was  possessed  :  then  altogether 
They  fell  upon  me,  bound  me,  bore  me  thence. 
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Aod  ill  a  dark  and  dankish  vault  at  home 

There  Icfl  me  and  my  man,  both  bound  together; 

Till,  gnawing  with  my  teeth  my  bonds  in  sunder, 

1  gained  my  freedom,  and  immediately 

Ran  hither  to  your  grace ;  whom  I  beseech 

To  give  me  ample  satisfaction 

For  these  deep  shames  and  great  indignities. 

Ang,  My  lord,  in  truth,  thus  far  I  witness  with 
him. 
That  he  diii'd  not  at  home,  but  was  locked  out. 

Duke,  But  had  he  such  a  chain  of  thee,  or  no  ? 

Ang,  He  had,  my  lord  ;  and  when  he  ran  in  here, 
These  people  saw  the  chain  about  his  neck. 

Mer.  Besides,  I  will  be  sworn,  these  ears  of  mine 
Heard  you  confess  you  had  the  chain  of  him, 
After  you  first  forswore  it  on  the  mart. 
And,  thereupon,  1  drew  my  sword  on  you ; 
And  then  you  fled  into  this  abbey  here. 
From  whence,  I  think,  you  are  come  by  miracle. 

Ant,  E.  1  never  came  within  these  abbey  walls ; 
Nor  ever  didst  thou  draw  thy  sword  on  me ; 
I  never  saw  the  chain :     So  help  me  Heaven, 
As  this  is  false,  you  burden  me  withal ! 

Duke.  Why,  what  an  intricate  impeach  is  this ! 
1  think  you  all  have  drunk  of  Circe's  cup. 
If  here  you  hous'd  him,  here  he  would  have  been ; 
If  he  were  mad,  he  would  not  plead  so  coldly :  — 
You  say  he  din*d  at  home ;  the  goldsmith  here 
Denies  that  saying.  —  Sirrah,  what  say  you  ? 

Dro.  E.  Sir,  he  din'd  with  her  there,  at  the  Por 
pentine. 

Cuur,  He  did,  and  from  my  finger  snatch'd  that 
ring. 

Ant,  E,  'Tis  true,  my  liege,  this  ring  I  had  of 
her. 

Duke.  Saw'st  thou  him  enter  at  the  abbey  here  7 
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Cour.  As  sure,  my  liege,  as  I  do  see  your  grace. 

Duke,  Why,  this  is  strange :  —  Go  call  the  ahbest 
hither : 
I  think  you  are  all  mated,  *^  or  stark  mad. 

[Exit  an  Attendant. 

A5ge,  Most  mighty  duke,  vouchsafe  me  speak  a 
word : 
Haply  I  see  a  friend  will  save  my  life, 
And  pay  the  sum  that  may  deliver  me. 

Duke.  Speak  freely,  Syracusian,  what  thou  wilt 

yEge.  Is  not  your  name,  sir,  callM  Antipholus ! 
And  is  not  that  your  bondman  Dromio  ? 

Dro.  E.  Within  this  hour  I   was  his  bondman, 
sir; 
But  he,  I  thank  him,  gnaw'd  in  two  my  cords: 
Now  am  I  Dromio,  and  his  man,  unbound. 

jEge.  I  am  sure,  you  both  of  you  remember  me. 

Dro.  E.  Ourselves  we  do  remember,  sir,  by  you ; 
For  lately  we  were  bound,  as  you  are  now. 
You  are  not  Pinch's  patient,  are  you,  sir  ? 

jEge.  Why  look  you  strange  on  me  ?  you  know 
me  well. 

Ant.  E.  I  never  saw  you  in  my  life,  till  now. 

jEge.  O  !  grief  hath  chang'd  me,  since  you  saw 
me  last ; 
And  careftil  hours,  with  time's  deformed  **  hand 
Have  written  strange  defeatures  '*  in  my  face : 
But  tell  me  yet,  dost  thou  not  know  my  voice  t 

Ant.  E.  Neither. 

^ge.  Dromio,  nor  thou  ? 

Dro.  E.  No,  trust  me,  sir,  nor  I. 

jEge.  I  am  sure  thou  dost. 

Iho.  E.  Ay,  sir  ?  but  I  am  sure,  I  do  not ;  and 

**  Mated  is  confounded.     S#*e  note  od  Macbeth.  Act  v.  »c.  I. 
**  Deformed  for  deforming. 
••  See  Act  ii.  so.  1.  note  9. 
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whatsoever  a  man  denies,  7011  are  now  bound  to 
believe  him." 

J^gt,  Not  know  my  voice  !  O,  timers  extremity  ! 
Hast  thou  so  craek'd  and  spUtted  my  poor  tongue, 
In  seven  short  years,  that  here  my  only  son 
Knows  not  my  feeble  key  of  untunM  cares  1 
Though  now  this  grained  '®  face  of  mine  be  hid 
In  sap-consuming  winter's  drizzled  snow, 
And  all  the  conduits  of  my  blood  froze  up, 
Yet  hath  my  night  of  life  some  memory. 
My  wasting  lamp  some  fading  glimmer  left, 
My  dull  deaf  ears  a  little  use  to  hear: 
Ail  these  old  witnesses  (I  cannot  err) 
Tell  me  thou  art  my  son  Antipholus. 

Ant,E,  I  never  saw  my  father  in  my  life. 

jEge.  But  seven  years  since,  in  Syracusa,  boy, 
Thou  know'st  we  parted :  but,  perhaps,  my  son. 
Thou  sham'st  to  acknowledge  me  in  misery. 

Ant  E.  The  duke,  and  all  that  know  me  in  the 
city. 
Can  witness  with  me  that  it  is  not  so : 
I  ne'er  saw  Syracusa  in  my  life. 

Duke.  I  tell  thee,  Syracusian,  twenty  years 
Have  I  been  patron  to  Antipholus, 
During  which  time  he  ne'er  saw  Syracusa : 
I  see,  thy  age  and  dangers  make  thee  dote. 

Enter  the  Abbess,  with  Antipholus  Syracusian^  and 
Dromio  Syracusian, 

Abb.  Most  mighty  duke,  behold  a  man  much 
wrong'd.  [All  gather  to  see  them. 

Adr.  I  see  two  husbands,  or  mine  eyes  deceive 
me. 

'    Dromio  dd  Ights  in  a  quibble,  and  the  word  bound  has  before 
b«en  tlie  subject  -»(  his  mirlb. 
*■  Furrowed,  lined. 
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Duke.  One  of  these  men  is  Genius  to  the  other ; 
And  so  of  these :     Which  is  the  natural  man, 
And  which  the  spirit  ?     Who  deciphers  them  ? 

Dro.  S.  I,  sir,  am  Dromio :  command  him  awny 

Dro,  E,  I,  sir,  am  Dromio  t  pray  let  me  stay. 

Ani.  8.  i£geon,  art  thou  not  ?  or  else  his  ghost  t 

Dro,  S,  O,  my  old  master !  who  hath  bound  him 
here  1 

Abb.  Whoever  bound  him,  I  will  loose  his  bonds, 
And  gain  a  husband  by  his  liberty. — 
Speak,  old  ^geon,  if  thou  be'st  the  man 
That  hadst  a  wife  once,  cnll'd  i£milia. 
That  bore  thee  at  a  burden  two  fair  sons : 
O !  if  thou  be'st  the  same  iEgeon,  speak. 
And  speak  unto  the  same  i£milia ! 

jEge.  If  I  dream  not,  thou  art  iEmilia :  ** 
If  thou  art  she,  tell  me,  where  is  that  son 
That  floated  with  thee  on  the  fatal  raf^  ? 

Abb.  By  men  of  Epidamnum,  he,  and  1, 
And  the  twin  Dromio,  all  were  taken  up; 
But,  by  and  by,  rude  fishermen  of  Corinth 
By  force  took  Dromio  and  my  son  from  them« 
And  me  they  lef^  with  those  of  Epidamnum : 
What  then  became  of  them,  I  cannot  tell ; 
[,  to  this  fortune  that  you  see  me  in. 

Duke.    Why,    here    begins    his    morning    story 
right.*° 
These  two  Antipholus',  tliese  two  so  like, 
And  these  two  Dromios,  one  in  semblance,  — 
Besides  her  urging  of  her  wreck  at  sea ;  — »- 
These  are  the  parents  to  these  children, 

'*  Id  the  old  copy  this  speech  of  A^jgeou^  and  the  subsequmit 
one  of  the  abbess,  follow  the  speech  of  the  Duke.  It  is  evident 
that  they  were  transposed  by  mistake. 

**  The  morning  story  is  what  ^geon  tells  the  Duke  in  the  first 
scene  of  this  play.     -' 
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Which  accidentally  are  met  together. 
Aiitipholus,  thou  cam'st  from  Corinth  first. 

Ant.  S.  No,  sir,  not  I :  I  came  from  Syracuse. 

Duke.  Stay,  stand  apart :  I  know  not  which  is 
which. 

Ant.  E.  I  came  from  Corinth,  my  most  gracious 
lord, 

Dro.  E.  And  I  with  him. 

Ant.  E.  Brought  to  this  town  with  that  most  fa- 
mous warrior, 
Duke  Menaphon,  your  most  renowned  uncle. 

Adr.  Wliich  of  you  two  did  dine  with  me  to-day. 

Ant.  S.  I,  gentle  mistress. 

Adr.  And  are  not  you  my  husband  ? 

Ant.  E.  No ;  I  say  nay  to  that. 

Ant.  S.  And  so  do  1,  yet  did  she  call  me  so ; 
And  this  fair  gentlewoman,  her  sister  here, 
Did  call  me  brother. — What  I  told  you  then, 
1  hope  I  shall  have  leisure  to  make  good, 
If  this  be  not  a  dream  I  see  and  hear. 

Ang.  That  is  the  chain,  sir,  which  you  had  of  me. 

Ant.  S.  I  think  it  be,  sir ;   I  deny  it  not. 

Ant.  E.  And  you,  sir,  for  this  chain  arrested  me. 

Ang.  I  think  I  did,  sir;  I  deny  it  not. 

Adr.  I  sent  you  money,  sir,  to  be  your  bail, 
Uy  Dromio ;  but  I  think  he  brought  it  not. 

Dro.  E.  No,  none  by  me. 

Ant.  S.  This  purse  of  ducats  I  received  from  you» 
And  Dromio  my  man  did  bring  them  me  : 
I  see,  we  still  did  meet  each  other's  man. 
And  I  was  ta'en  for  him,  and  he  for  me. 
And  thereupon  these  Errors  all  arose. 

Ant.  E.  These  ducats  pawn  I  for  my  father  here. 

Duke.  It  shall  not  need :  thy  father  hath  his  life 

Qmr.  Sir,  I  must  have  that  diamond  from  you. 
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Ant  E.  There,  take  it;    and  much  thanks  for 

my  good  cheer. 
Abb.  Renowned  duke,  vouchsafe  to  take  the  pains 
To  go  with  us  into  the  abbey  here. 
And  hear  at  large  discoursed  all  our  fortunes ; 
And  all  that  are  assembled  in  this  place. 
That  by  this  sympathized  one  day's  error 
Have  sufier'd  wrong,  go,  keep  us  company, 
And  we  shall  make  full  satisfaction. — 
Twenty-five  years  have  I  but  gone  in  travail 
Of  you,  my  sons,  and  till  this  present  hour 
My  heavy  burden  ne'er  delivered.*' 
The  duke,  my  husband,  and  my  children  both« 
And  you  the  calendars  of  their  nativity," 
Go  to  a  gossip's  feast,  and  joy  with  me  : 
After  so  long  grief,  such  festivity ! 

Duke.  With  all  my  heart,  I'll  gossip  at  this  feast. 
[Exeunt  Duke,  Abbess,  iEcEON,  Courtezan, 
Merchant,  Angelo,  cmd  Attendants, 
Dro.  S.  Master,  shall  I  fetch  your  stuff  from  ship- 
board ? 
Ant.  E.  Dromio,  what  stuff  of  mine  hast  thou 

embark 'd  ? 
Dro.  S,  Your  goods,  that  lay  at  host,  sir,  in  the 

Centaur. 
Ant.  S.  He  speaks  to  me  :  I  am  your  master, 
Dromio : 
Come,  go  with  us ;  we'll  look  to  that  anon. 
Embrace  thy  brother  there ;  rejoice  with  him. 

[Exeunt  Ant.  S.  and  Ant.  £.,  A  dr.  and  Luc. 
Dro.  S.  There  is  a  fat  friend  at  your  master's  house, 

•*  The  original  reads  "  are  delivered."  The  correetion  is  by 
Mr.  Dyce.  h. 

"  That  is,  the  two  Dromios.  Antipholos  of  Syracuse  has  al 
ready  called  one  of  them  •'  the  Almanack  of  my  true  date.'' 
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That  kitchen'd  me  for  you  to-day  at  dinner : 
She  now  shall  be  my  sister,  not  my  wife. 

Dro,  E,  Methioks,  you  are  my  glass,  and  not  my 
brother ; 
1  see  by  you,  I  am  a  sweet-fac'd  youth. 
Will  you  walk  in  to  see  their  gossiping  t 

Dro,  S.  Not  I,  sir ;  you  are  my  elder. 

Dro.  E.  That's  a  question:  how  shall  we  try  it  ? 

Dro.  S.  We  will  draw  cuts  for  the  senior :  till 
then,  lead  thou  first. 

Dro.  E.  Nay;  then  thus: 
We  came  into  the  world,  like  brother  and  brother 
4nd   now  let's  go  hand  in  hand,  not  one  before 
another  [ExeuRt 
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IK  the  folio  of  16S3  The  Tragedy  of  Macbeth,  as  it  is  there 
called,  makes  the  seveutli  in  the  list  of  Tragedies.  In  modern  edi- 
tions  generally,  the  Chiswick  among  others,  it  stands  as  first  in  the 
division  of  Histories ;  an  order  so  clearly  and  entirely  wrong  as 
almost  to  make  us  regret  having  announced  that  it  would  be  re- 
tained in  this  edition.  Macbeth  has  indeed  something  of  an  his- 
torical basis,  and  so  have  Hamlet  and  Lear ;  but  in  all  three  the 
historical  matter  is  so  merged  in  the  form  and  transfigured  with 
the  spirit  of  tragedy,  as  to  put  it  well  nigh  out  of  thought  to  class 
them  as  histories;  since  this  is  subjecting  them  to  wrong  tests, 
implies  the  right  to  censure  them  for  not  being  what  they  were 
never  meant  to  be.  In  them  historical  truth  was  nowise  the  Poet's 
aim  J  they  are  to  be  viewed  simply  as  works  of  art :  so  that  the 
proper  question  o%ceming  them  is,  whether  and  how  far  they  have 
that  truth  to  nature,  that  organic  proportion  and  self-consistency 
which  the  laws  of  Art  require.  Wherefore,  while  adhering  to  our 
announcement,  we  feel  baund  to  protest  against  Macbeih's  being 
treated  as  in  any  sense  an  historical  drama.  The  tragedy  was 
never  printed  that  we  know  of  till  in  the  folio,  and  was  registered 
in  the  Stationers'  books  by  Blount  and  Jaggard,  November  8, 1G23, 
as  one  of  the  plays  "  not  formerly  entered  to  other  men."  The 
original  text  is  remarkably  clear  and  complete,  the  acts  and  scenes 
being  regularly  marked  throughout. 

Malone  and  Chalmers  agreed  upon  the  year  1606  as  (he  time 
when  Macbeth  was  probably  written  ;  their  chief  ground  for  this 
opinion  being  what  the  Porter  says  in  Act  ii.  sc.  3 :  "  Here's  a 
farmer  that  hang'd  himself  on  the  expectation  of  plenty;"  and 
again,  —  "  Here's  an  equivocator,  that  could  swear  in  both  scales 
against  either  scale ;  who  committed  treason  enough  for  God's 
sake,  yet  could  not  equivocate  to  Heaven."  As  IG06  was  'ndeed 
a  year  of  plenty,  Malone  thought  the  former  passage  referred  to 
that  fact ;   and  that  the  latter  "  had  a  direct  reference  to  the 
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doctrine  of  equivocation  avowed  and  maintained  by  Henry  Goraei, 
superior  of  the  order  of  Jesuits  in  England,  at  his  tried  for  the 
Gunpowder  Treason,  March  28,  1606.''  These  arguments,  we 
confess,  neither  seem  strong  enough  to  uphold  the  conclusion,  nor 
so  weak,  on  the  other  hand,  as  to  warrant  the  scorn  which  Mr. 
Knight  has  vented  upon  them.  And,  however  inadequate  the 
basis,  the  conclusion  appears  to  be  about  right }  at  least  uo  bettei 
one  has  been  offered. 

That  Macbeth  was  probably  written  af\er  the  union  of  the  three 
kingdoms,  has  been  justly  inferred  from  what  the  hero  says  in  his 
last  interview  with  the  Weird  Sisters,  Act  iv.  sc.  1 :  "  And  some 
1  sec,  that  twofold  balls  and  treble  sceptres  carry."  James  I 
came  to  the  throne  of  England  m  March,  1603;  but  the  English 
and  Scottish  crowns  were  not  formally  united,  at  least  the  union 
was  not  proclaimed,  till  October,  1604.  That  they  wert  to  bt 
unitea  was  doubtless  well  tmderstood  some  time  before  it  actually 
took  piace  :  so  that  the  passage  in  question  does  not  afford  a  rer> 
iain  guide  to  the  date  of  the  composition.  The  most  we  can  affirm 
is,  that  the  writing  was  probably  aAer  1604,  and  certainly  before 
1610 1  the  ground  of  which  certainty  is  ftom  Dr.  Simon  Forman's 
**  Book  of  Plays,  and  Notes  thereof,  for  common  Policy  ;  "  a  man- 
uscript lately  discovered  by  Mr.  Collier  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum. 
Forman  gives  a  minute  and  particular  account  of  the  plot  and 
leading  incidents  of  Macbeth,  as  he  saw  it  played  at  the  Globe 
Theatre,  April  20,  1610.  The  notice  is  too  long  for  our  space  : 
3ome  parts  of  it  may  be  found  in  the  notes,  both  curious  in  them- 
selves, and  valuable  in  reference  to  certain  questions  that  have 
lately  been  raised. 

In  our  notes  to  The  Merchant  of  Venice  and  The  Taming  of 
the  Shrew  we  have  referred  to  certain  ground^for  supposing  the 
Poet  to  have  been  in  Italy.  The  play  in  hand  y\e\ds  similar  raiiite, 
in  the  accuracy  of  local  description  and  allusion,  for  thinking  he 
had  been  in  Scotland.  And  in  the  latter  case  these  internal  like- 
lihoods are  not  a  little  strengthened  by  external  arguments.  It 
hath  been  fully  ascertained  that  companies  of  English  players  did 
visit  Scotland  several  times  during  Shakespeare's  connection  with 
the  stage.  The  earliest  visit  of  this  kind  that  we  hear  of  was  m 
1589,  when  Ashby,  the  English  minister  at  the  ScoUish  court,  wrote 
to  Burleigh  how  **  my  Lord  Bothwell  sheweth  great  kindness  to 
our  nation,  using  Her  Majesty's  Players  and  Canoniers  with  all 
courtesy."  And  a  like  visit  was  again  made  in  1599,  as  we  learn 
from  Archbishop  Spottiswood,  who  writing  the  history  of  «hatyear 
has  the  following :  **  In  the  end  of  the  year  happeneu  frome  new 
jars  betwixt  the  King  and  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh ;  because 
of  a  company  of  English  comedians  whom  the  King  had  licensed 
to  play  within  the  burgh.  The  ministers,  being  offended  with  the 
liberty  given  them,  did  exclaim  in  their  sermons  against  stage- 
players,  their  unruliness  and  immodest  behaviour }  and  in  their 
sessions  made  an  act,  prohibiting  people  to  resort  unto  their  plays 
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tUMler  pain  of  ehurch  censures.  The  Kin^.  taking  (hti  to  be  a 
discharge  of  bis  license,  caJletl  tie  sesuious  before  the  cooucil,  and 
ordained  them  to  annul  their  act,  and  not  to  restrain  the  people 
from  going  to  these  comedies  :  which  they  promised,  and  accord- 
ingly  performed ;  whereof  publication  was  made  the  day  aAer, 
and  all  (hat  pleased  permitted  to  repair  unto  the  same,  to  (be  great 
ofleuce  of  the  ministers." 

This  account  is  confirmed  by  the  public  records  of  Scotland, 
which  show  that  the  English  players  were  liberally  rewarded  by 
the  King,  no  less  a  sum  than  828/.  5».  4d.  being  distributed  to 
ihem  between  October,  1599,  and  December,  1601.  And  it  appears 
from  the  r^^ters  of  the  Town  Council  of  Aberdeen,  (hat  tht* 
tame  players  were  received  by  the  public  authorities  of  lha(  place, 
under  the  sanction  of  a  special  letter  from  the  King,  styling  them 
**  our  servants.*'  There,  also,  they  had  a  gratuity  of  32  marks, 
and  the  freedom  of  the  city  was  conferred  upon  '*  Laurence 
Fletcher,  Comedian  to  His  Majesty,"  who,  no  doubt,  was  the 
leader  of  the  company.  That  this  was  the  same  company  to 
which  Shakespeare  belonged,  or  a  part  of  it,  is  highly  probable 
from  the  patent  which  was  made  out  by  the  King's  order,  May  7, 
1603,  authorizing  Lawrence  Fletcher,  William  Shakespeare,  Rich- 
ard Burbage.  and  others,  to  perform  plays  in  any  part  of  the  king- 
doms In  this  instrument  the  players  are  termed  <•  our  servants," 
—  the  same  title  whereby  the  King  had  recommended  them  to  the 
authorities  of  Aberdeen.  All  which,  to  be  sure,  is  no  positive 
proof  that  Shakespeare  was  of  the  number  who  went  to  Scotland  ; 
yet  we  do  not  well  see  how  it  can  fail  to  impress  any  one  as  mak- 
ing strongly  that  way,  there  being  no  positive  proof  to  the  con- 
trary. And  the  probability  thence  arising,  together  with  the  inter- 
nal likelihoods  of  Macbeth,  may  very  well  warrant  a  belief  of  the 
thing  in  question. 

At  the  date  of  Shakespeare's  Tragedy  the  story  of  Macbeth, 
as  handed  down  by  tradition,  had  been  told  by  Holinshed,  whose 
Chronicles  first  appeared  iji  1577,  and  by  George  Buchanan,  the 
learned  preceptor  of  James  1.,  who  has  been  termed  the  Scotch 
Livy,  and  whose  History  of  Scotland  came  forth  in  1582.  In  the 
main  features  of  the  story,  so  /ar  as  it  is  adopted  by  the  Poet, 
both  these  writers  agree,  save  that  Buchanan  represents  Macbeth 
to  have  merely  dreamed  of  meeting  with  the  Weird  Sisters,  and 
of  being  hailed  by  them  successively  as  Thane  of  Angus,  of 
Murray,  and  as  King.  We  shall  see  hereaAer  that  Holinshed 
was  Shakespeare's  usual  authority  in  matters  of  British  history. 
And  in  the  present  case  the  Poet  shows  no  traces  of  obligation  tc 
Buchanan,  unless,  which  is  barely^  possible,  he  may  have  taken  a 
hint  from  the  historian,  where,  speaking  of  Macbelh's  reign,  he 
says,  —  <<  Mult^  hie  fabulose  quidam  nostrorum  affiogunt  ■,  sed 
quia  theaJtrii  aut  Milesiis  fabolii  sunt  aptiora  quam  historiw,  ea 
omitto."  A  passage  which,  as  showing  the  author's  care  for  the 
truth  of  what  he  wrote,  perhaps  should  render  us  wary  of  tmsling 
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too  much  in  later  writers,  who  would  have  as  beheve  that,  a  wicr 
of  factions  breaking  out,  Duncan  was  killed  in  battle,  and  Mac- 
beth took  the  crown  by  just  and  lawful  title.  It  is  considerable 
that  both  Hume  and  Lingard  acquicbce  in  the  old  account  which 
represents  Macbeth  to  have  murdered  Duncan  and  usurped  the 
throne.  The  following^  outline  of  the  story  as  told  by  Holinshed 
may  suffice  to  show  both  whence  and  how  much  the  Poet  borrowed. 
Malcolm^  king  of  Scotland,  had  two  daughters,  Beatrice  and 
Doada,  severally  married  to  Abbanath  Crinen  and  to  Sinel,  thanes 
of  the  Isles  and  of  Glamis,  by  whom  they  had  each  a  son,  named 
Duncan  and  Macbeth.  The  former  succeeded  his  grandfather  in 
the  kingdom  ;  and,  being  of  a  soA  and  gentle  nature,  his  reign 
was  at  first  very  quiet  and  peaceable,  but  aflerwards,  by  reason 
of   his  slackness,  greatly  harassed  witli  troubles  and  seditions, 

'  wherein  hiif  cousin,  who  was  of  a  valiant  and  warlike  spirit,  did 
great  service  to  the  state.  His  first  exploit  was  in  company  with 
Banquo,  thane  of  Lochquaber,  against  Macdowald,  who  had  head- 
ed a  rebellion,  and  drawn  together  a  great  power  of  natives  and 
foreigners.  The  rebels  being  soon  broken  and  routed,  Macdowald 
sought  refuge  in  a  cattle  with  his  family,  and  when  he  saw  he  coold 
no  longer  hold  the  place,  he  first  slew  his  wife  and  children,  then 
himself;  whereupon  Macbeth  entered,  and,  finding  his  body  among 
the  rest,  had  his  head  cut  off,  set  upon  a  pole,  and  sent  to  the  king. 
Macbeth  was  very  severe,  not  to  say  cruel,  towards  the  conquered ; 
and  when  some  of  them  murmured  thereat  he  would  have  let  loose 
his  revenge  upon  tliem,  but  that  he  was  partly  appeased  by  their 
gifts,  and  partly  dissuaded  by  his  friends.  By  the  time  this  trouble 
was  well  over,  Sweno,  king  of  Norway,  arrived  with  an  army  in 
Fife,  and  began  to  slaughter  the  people  without  distinction  of  age 
or  sex.  Which  caused  Duncan  to  bestir  himself  in  good  earnest : 
he  went  forth  with  all  the  forces  he  could  rally,  himself,  Macbeth, 
and  Banquo  leading  them,  and  met  the  invaders  at  Culros,  where 
after  a  fierce  fight  the  Scots  were  betften.  Then  Sweno,  thinking 
he  could  now  have  the  people  for  his  own  without  killing  them, 
gave  order  that  none  should  be  hurt  but  such  as  were  found  in  an 
attitude  of  resistance.  Macbeth  went  forthwith  to  gathering  a 
new  power,  and  Duncan,  having  fled  into  the  castle  of  Bertha, 
and  being  there  hotly  besieged  by  Sweno,  opened  a  communica* 
lion  with  him  to  gain  time,  and  meanwhile  sent  a  secret  messag* 
to  Macbeth  to  wail  at  a  certain  place  till  he  should  hear  further. 

"  When  all  things  were  ready,  Duncan,  having  by  this  time  settled 
the  terms  of  surrender,  oflTered  to  send  forth  a  good  supply  of 
food  and  refreshment  to  the  besiegers ;  which  offer  they  gladly 
accepted,  being  much  straitened  for  the  means  of  living :  where- 
upon the  Scots  mixed  the  juice  of  mekilwort  berries  in  the  bread 
and  ale,  and  thereby  got  their  enemies  into  so  sleepy  a  state  that 
they  could  make  no  defence ;  in  which  condition  Macbeth  fell 
opon  them,  and  cut  them  to  pieces,  only  Sweno  himself  and  teo 
others  escaping  to  the  ships.     While  the  people  were  giving  thanks 
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for  this  victory  word  eame  tbal  a  6eet  of  Danes  had  landed  at 
Kingcora,  sent  thither  by  Canute,  Sweno'st  brother.  Macbeth  and 
Banquo,  being  sent  against  the  new  invaders,  slew  part  of  tlKjn. 
and  chased  the  rest  back  to  their  ships.  Thereupon  a  peace  was 
knit  ap  between  the  Scots  and  Danes,  the  latter  giving  a  great  sum 
of  gold  for  the  privilege  of  burying  their  dead  in  Colmes  Inch. 

Not  long  after,  Macbeth  and  Banquo  being  on  their  way  to 
Fores  where  the  king  then  lay,  as  fbey  were  passing  through  the 
fields  without  other  company,  three  women  in  strange  and  wild 
apparel  suddenly  met  them ;  and  while  they  were  rapt  with  won- 
der at  the  sight,  the  first  woman  said,  — All  hail,  Macbeth,  thane 
of  Glamis;  the  second, —  Hail,  Macbeth,  thane  of  Cawdor;  the 
third,  —  All  hail,  Macbeth,  tbal  bereafler  shalt  be  king  of  Scot- 
land. Then  said  Banquo,  —  What  manner  of  women  arc  you, 
that  to  my  fellow  here,  besides  high  offices,  ye  assign  the  kingdom, 
but  promise  nothing  at  all  to  me  7  Yes,  said  the  first,  we  promise 
greater  things  to  thee ;  for  he  shall  reign  indeed,  but  with  an  un- 
lucky end,  and  shall  have  no  issue  to  succeed  him ;  whereas  thou 
indeed  shalt  not  reign,  but  from  thee  shall  spring  a  long  line  of 
kings.  Then  the  women  immediately  vanished.  At  first  Macbeth 
and  Banquo  thought  this  was  but  a  fantastical  illusion,  insomuch 
that  Banquo  would  call  Macbeth  king  in  jest,  and  Macbeth  in  like 
sort  would  call  him  father  of  many  kings.  But  al\erwards  the 
women  were  believed  to  be  the  Weird  Sisters ;  because,  the  thane 
of  Cawdor  being  condemned  for  treason,  his  lands  and  titles  were 
given  to  Macl>cih.  Whereupon  Banquo  said  to  him  jestingly,— 
Now,  Macbeth,  thou  hast  what  two  of  the  Sisters  promised ;  there 
remaineth  only  what  the  other  said  should  come  to  pass.  And 
Macbeth  began  even  then  to  devise  how  he  might  come  to  the 
throne,  but  thought  be  must  wait  for  time  to  work  his  way,  as  in 
the  former  preferment.  But  when,  shortly  after,  the  king  made 
bis  oldest  son  Prince  of  Cumberland,  thereby  in  eflect  appointing 
him  successor,  Macbeth  was  sorely  troubled  thereat,  as  it  seemed 
to  cut  off  his  hope ;  and,  thinking  the  purpose  was  to  defeat  his 
title  to  the  crown,  he  studied  how  to  usurp  i;  oy  force.  For  the 
law  of  Scotland  then  was,  that  if  at  the  death  of  a  king  the  lineal 
heir  were  not  of  sufficient  age  for  the  government,  the  next  in 
blood  should  take  it  in  his  stead.  Encouraged  by  the  words  of 
the  Weird  Sisters,  and  urged  on  by  his  wife,  who  was  *'  burning 
with  imquenchable  desire  to  bear  the  name  of  queen,"  Macbeth 
at  length  whispered  his  design  to  some  trusty  friends,  of  whom 
Banquo  was  chief,  and,  having  a  promise  of  their  aid,  slew  the 
king  at  Inverness :  then,  by  the  help  of  his  confederates,  he  go. 
himself  proclaimed  king,  and  forthwith  went  to  Scone  where,  by 
common  consent,  he  was  invested  after  the  usual  manner.  Dun- 
ean's  body  was  first  buried  at  Elgin,  but  afterwards  removed  to 
Oolmekill,  and  laid  in  a  sepulchre  with  his  predecesscrs. 

MacbelLh  now  set  himself  about  the  administration  of  the  state 
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as  thoug'h  he  would  fain  make  np  for  hie  waut  of  title  hy  hi«  fil* 
Qcss  for  the  oOire ;  iising^  great  liberality  toiaiirds  the  nobli^,  en- 
forcing justice  on  all  odcnclers,  aniJ  correcting  the  abuses  that  iiad 
grown  up  in  Duncan's  fecMe  re:g;n ;  insomuch  that  he  was  accounted 
the  sure  defence  and  buckler  of  innocent  people :  he  made  many 
wholesome  laws,  and,  in  short,  so  good  was  his  government,  that 
bad  he  attaii»ed  it  by  lawful  means,  and  continoe<l  as  just  aud 
upright  as  he  began,  he  might  well  have  been  numbered  among 
the  best  princes  that  ever  were.  But  it  turned  out  that  all  this 
was  done  but  to  gain  popular  favour.  For  the  pricking  of  eon- 
science  made  him  fear  lest  another  should  serve  him  as  be  bad 
served  Duncan ;  and  the  promise  of  the  Weird  Sisters  to  Banqoo 
would  not  out  of  his  mind.  So  he  had  a  great  supper,  and  in> 
vited  Banquo  and  his  son  Fleance,  having  hired  certain  murderers 
to  kill  them  as  they  were  going  home,  that  himself  might  seem 
clear  of  the  crime,  should  it  ever  be  laid  to  hi«i  charge.  It  chanced, 
however,  through  the  darkness,  that  Fleance  escaped,  and,  being 
afterwards  warned  of  what  was  in  plot  against  him.  he  fled  into 
Wales.  Thenceforth  nothing  went  well  with  Macbeth.  For  men 
began  to  fear  for  their  lives,  so  thai  they  scarce  dared  come  in  ht«< 
presence ;  and  as  many  feared  him,  so  he  stood  in  fear  of  many, 
and  therefore  by  one  pretence  or  another  made  away  with  such  as 
were  most  able  to  work  him  any  danger.  And  he  had  double 
profit  by  this  course,  in  that  both  those  whom  he  feared  were  got 
rid  of,  and  his  coHers  were  enriched  with  their  goods,  thus  ena 
bl'uig  him  to  keep  a  guard  of  armed  men  about  his  person  :  fvr 
which  causes  he  at  length  found  such  sweetness  in  putting  lb) 
nobles  to  death,  that  his  thirst  of  blood  might  nowise  be  satis(ie< . 
For  better  security  against  the  growing  dangers,  he  resolved  lo 
build  a  strong  castle  on  the  tQp  of  a  very  high  hill  called  Dunsi* 
nane,  and  to  make  the  thanes  of  each  shire  come  and  help  on  the 
building  in  turn.  When  the  turn  fell  to  Macdufl^,  thane  of  Fife, 
he  sent  his  men  well  funiished,  telling  them  to  l>e  very  diligent  in 
the  work,  but  himself  stayed  away ;  which  when  Macbeth  knew, 
he  said,  —  I  perceive  this  man  will  never  obey  me  till  be  be  rid- 
den with  a  snaffle :  nor  could  he  afterwards  bear  to  look  upon 
MacduiT,  either  because  he  thought  him  too  powerful  for  a  subject 
or  because  he  had  been  warned  to  beware  of  him  by  certain 
wizards  in  whom  he  trusted  )  and  indeed  he  would  have  put  him 
to  death,  had  not  the  same  counsellors  assured  him  that  be  should 
never  be  slain  by  any  man  born  of  a  woman,  nor  l>e  vanqnishcil 
till  the  wood  of  Birnam  came  to  the  castle  of  l>unKinane.  Trust- 
ing in  this  prophecy,  he  now  became  still  more  cruel  from  security 
than  he  had  been  from  fear.  At  last  Macduff,  to  avoid  peril  of 
life,  purposed  with  himself  to  flee  into  England  ;  which  purpose 
Macbeth  soon  got  wind  of,  for  in  every  nobleman's  house  he  hen 
one  sly  fellow  or  another  in  fee,  to  let  him  know  all  that  was  going 
on :  so  he  hastened  with  a  power  into  Fife,  to  besiege  MacthilTt 
cattle ;  which  being  freely  opened  to  him,  when  he  found  Maedulf 
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WM  already  ^one,  he  caused  his  wife  and  children  to  he  slain, 
confiscated  his  goods,  and  proclaimed  him  a  traitor. 

AiXer  the  murder  of  Daucau  his  two  sous,  named  Malcolm  and 
Doualdbaiu,  had  taken  refuge,  the  one  in  England,  where  be  was 
well  receivetl  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  the  other  in  Ireland, 
where  be  also  was  kindly  treated  by  the  king  of  that  land.  The 
mother  of  these  iwo  princes  was  sister  to  Siward,  Earl  of  North- 
nmberland.  Macduff,  therefore,  went  straight  to  Malcolm  as  the 
only  hope  of  poor  Scotland,  and  earnestly  besought  him  to  under- 
take the  deliverance  of  bis  sufiering  country,  assuring  him  that 
the  hearts  and  handtjt  of  the  people  would  be  with  him,  if  he  would 
but  go  and  claim  the  crown.  But  the  prince  feigned  to  excuse 
nimself,  because  of  his  having  certain  incurable  vices  which  made 
biui  totally  unfit  to  be  king.  For,  said  he,  so  great  is  my  hist  that 
1  should  seek  to  defiower  all  the  young  maids  and  matrons ;  whic> 
intemperance  would  be  worse  than  Macbeth's  cruelty.  Macduff 
answered  that  this  was  indeed  a  very  great  fault,  and  had  mined 
many  kings :  nevertheless,  said  be,  there  are  women  enough  io 
Scotland  :  make  thyself  kuig,  and  I  will  procure  you  satisfaction 
herein  so  secretly  that  no  man  shall  know  of  it.  Malcolm  then 
said,  I  am  also  the  most  avaricious  being  on  earth,  insomuch  that, 
having  the  power,  I  should  make  pretences  for  slaying  most  of  the 
nobles,  that  I  might  enjoy  their  estates.  The  other  replied,  — • 
This  is  a  far  worse  fault  than  the  fonner,  fur  avarice  is  the  root 
of  all  evil :  notwithstanding,  follow  my  counsel ;  there  are  riches 
enough  in  Scotland  to  satisfy  thy  greediness.  Then  said  the  prince 
again,  1  am  furthermore  given  to  lying  and  all  kinds  of  deceit,  and 
nothing  delights  me  more  than  to  betray  all  such  as  put  any 
trust  in  my  words.  Thereupon  Macduff  gave  over  the  suit,  say 
ing,  This  is  the  worst  of  all,  and  here  I  leave  thee.  O  miserable 
Scotchmen,  ye  have  one  cursed  tyrant  now  reigning  over  yon 
without  an^'  right ;  and  this  other  that  hath  the  right  is  nothing  fit 
to  reign  ;  for  by  his  own  confession  he  is  not  only  full  of  lust  and 
avarice,  but  so  false  withal  that  no  trust  is  to  be  put  in  aught  he 
says.  Adieu,  Scotland,  for  now  I  account  myself  a  bajiishefl 
man  forever.  Then,  he  being  about  to  depart,  the  prince  said. 
Be  of  good  cheer,  Macduff,  for  I  have  none  of  those  vices,  and 
have  only  jested  with  thee,  to  prove  thy  mind  ;  for  Macbeth  hath 
oflen  sought  by  such  means  to  get  me  into  bis  hands  :  but  the 
flower  1  have  seemed  to  entertain  thy  request,  the  more  diligent  I 
shall  be  to  accomplish  it.  Hereupon,  after  embracing  and  swear- 
ing mutual  fidelity,  they  fell  to  consulting  how  they  might  bring 
their  wishes  to  good  effect  Macduff  soon  repaired  to  the  borders 
of  Scotland,  and  sent  fetters  thence  to  the  nobles,  orging  them  to 
assist  the  prince  with  all  their  powers,  to  recover  the  crown  out 
of  the  usurper's  hands. 

Now  the  prince,  being  much  beloved  of  good  King  Edward, 
procured  that  his  ancle  Siward  might  go  Mrith  ten  thousand  men 
to  aid  h'm  in   the  enterprise.      Meanwhile  the  Scottish  noblea 
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appri8<Hl  of  what  was  on  foot,  drew  inlo  two  factions,  some  siding 
with  Malcolm,  others  with  Macbeth.  When  Macbeth  saw  bow  the 
prince  was  strengthened  with  allies,  be  retreated  to  nnusinane, 
meaning  to  abide  there  in  a  fortified  camp ;  and,  being  advised 
to  withdraw  into  the  Isles  and  there  wait  for  better  times,  he  still 
refused,  trusting  in  the  prophecies  of  the  Weird  Sisters.  Malcolm, 
following  close  upon  his  retreat,  came  at  night  to  Bimam  wootfl, 
where,  his  men  having  taken  food  and  rest,  he  gave  order  for  them 
to  get  each  a  bough  as  big  as  be  could  carry,  and  march  there^ 
with,  so  as  to  hide  their  strength  from  the  enemy.  The  next  day 
Macbeth,  seeing  their  approach,  at  tjrst  marvelled  what  it  meant, 
then,  calling  to  mind  the  prophecy,  thought  it  was  like  to  be  Ail- 
filled  :  nevertheless,  he  resolved  to  fight,  and  drew  up  his  men  in 
order  of  battle*;  but  when  those  of  the  other  side  cast  away  their 
boughs,  and  he  saw  how  many  they  were,  he  betook  himself  to 
flight.  MacdulT  was  hot  in  pursuit,  and  overhauled  him  at  Lan- 
fanan,  wb^re  at  last  Macbeth  sprung  from  his  horse,  saying.  Thou 
traitor,  why  dost  thou  thus  follow  me  in  vain,  who  am  not  to  be 
slain  by  any  man  that  was  born  of  a  woman  7  Macduff  answered, 
-  It  is  true,  Macbeth ;  and  now  shall  thy  cruelty  end  ;  for  I  am 
even  be  that  the  wizards  told  thee  of,  who  was  never  bom  of  my 
mother,  but  ripped  out  of  her  womb :  therewithal  he  stepped  forth 
and  slew  him,  then  cut  ofi*  his  head,  and  set  it  upon  a  pole,  and 
brought  it  to  Malcolm.  —  The  murder  of  Dnncan  took  place  m 
1039,  and  Macbeth  was  killed  in  lOM ;  so  that  the  events  of  the 
play,  viewed  historically,  stretch  over  a  period  of  more  than  fifteen 
years. 

From  another  part  of  the  same  history  Shakespeare  took  sev- 
eral circumstances  of  the  assassination.  It  is  where  Holmsbed 
relates  how  King  Dufif,  being  the  guest  of  Donwatd  and  his  wife 
at  their  castle  in  Fores,  was  there  murdered.  We  will  condense 
so  much  of  the  narrative  as  bears  upon  the  matter  in  hand. 

The  king  having  retired  for  Uie  rest  of  the  night,  his  two  cham- 
berlains,  as  soon  as  they  saw  him  well  abed,  came  forth  again,  and 
fell  to  banqueting  with  Donwald  and  his  wife,  who  had  prepared 
many  choice  dishes  and  drinks  for  tlieir  rear-supper ;  wherewith 
they  so  gorged  themselves,  that  their  heads  no  sooner  got  to  the 
pillow  than  they  were  so  fast  asleep  that  the  chamber  might  have 
been  removed  without  waking  them.  Then  Donwald,  goaded  on 
by  his  wife,  though  in  heart  he  greatly  abhorred  the  act,  called 
four  of  his  servants,  whom  he  had  already  framed  to  the  purpose 
witn  large  gifts,  and  instructed  them  how  to  proceed ;  and  they, 
entering  the  king's  chamber  a  little  before  cock's  crow,  without 
any  bustle  cut  his  throat  as  he  lay  asleep,  >nd  immediately  carried 
tbe  body  forth  into  the  fields.  In  the  morning,  a  noise  being  made 
Uiat  tlie  king  was  slain,  Donwald  ran  thither  with  the  watch,  as 
though  he  knew  nothing  of  it,  aiid  finding  cakes  of  blood  in  the 
bed  and  on  the  floor,  forthwith  slew  the  chamberlains  as  guilty  of 
tbe  murder. 
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Thomas  Middleton  has  a  play  called  The  Witch,  wherein  are 
delineated  with  considerable  skill  the  vulgar  hags  of  old  supersti- 
tion, whose  delight  was  to  <<  raise  jars  Jealousies,  strifes,  and  heart- 
burning disagreements,  like  a  thick  scurf  o'er  life."  Much  ques- 
tion has  been  had  whether  this  or  Macbeth  were  written  first,  with 
the  view  on  one  side,  as  would  seem,  to  make  out  for  Middleton 
the  honour  of  contributing  somewhat  towards  the  Poet's  Weird 
Sisters.  Malone  has  perhaps  done  all  the  case  admits  of,  to  show 
that  The  Witch  was  not  written  before  1613;  but  in  truth  there  is 
hardly  enough  to  ground  an  opinion  upon  one  way  or  the  other. 
And  the  question  may  be  safely  dismissed  as  altogether  vain }  for 
the  two  plays  have  nothing  iu  common,  but  what  may  well  enough 
have  been  derived  from  Scot's  Discovery  of  Witchcraft,  or  from 
the  floating  witchcraft  lore  of  the  time,  some  relics  of  which  have 
drifted  down  in  the  popular  belief  to  a  period  within  our  remem- 
brance. 

The  old  witches  of  superstition  were  foul,  ugly,  mischievous 
beings,  genera  ly  actuated  by  vulgar  envy  or  hate ;  not  so  much 
wicked  as  mean,  and  therefore  apt  to  excite  disgust,  but  not  to 
inspire  terror  or  awe;  who  could  inflict  injury,  but  not  guilt} 
could  work  men's  physical  ruin,  but  not  win  them  to  work  their 
own  spiritual  ruin.  The  Weird  Sisters  of  Shakespeare,  as  bath 
been  often  remarked,  are  essentially  difl*erent,  and  are  beholden  to 
them  for  little  if  any  thing  more  than  the  drapery  of  the  repre- 
sentation. Resembling  old  women,  save  that  they  have  long 
beards,  they  bubble  up  in  human  shape,  but  own  no  human  rela- 
tions ;  are  without  age,  or  sex,  or  kin ;  without  birth  or  death  : 
passionless  and  motiveless.  A  combination  of  the  terrible  and 
the  grotesque,  unlike  the  Furies  of  Eschylus  they  are  petriflc,  not 
to  the  senses,  but  to  the  thoughts.  At  first,  indeed,  on  merely 
looking  at  them,  we  can  scarce  help  laughing,  so  uncouth  and 
grotesque  is  their  appearance :  but  afterwards,  on  looking  into 
them,  we  find  them  terrible  beyond  description  ;  and  the  more  we 
look,  the  more  terrible  do  they  become  ;,  the  blood  almost  curdling 
in  our  veins,  as,  dancing  and  singing  their  infernal  glees  over  em- 
bryo murders,  they  unfold  to  our  thoughts  the  cold,  passionless, 
inexhaustible  malignity  and  deformity  of  their  nature.  Towards 
Macbeth  they  have  nothing  of  personal  hatred  or  revenge :  their 
malice  is  of  a  higher  strain,  and  savours  as  little  of  any  such  hu- 
man ranklings  as  the  thunderstorms  and  elemental  perturbations 
amidst  which  they  come  and  go.  But  with  all  their  essential 
wickedness  there  is  nothing  gross,  or  vulgar,  or  sensual  about 
them.  They  are  the  very  purity  of  sin  incanlate }  the  vestal  vir- 
gins, so  to  speak,  of  hell ;  in  whom  every  thing  scema  reversed ; 
whose  ascent  is  downwards ;  whose  proper  eucharist  is  a  sacrament 
of  evil }  and  the  law  of  whose  being  is  violation  of  law ! 

The  later  critics,  Coleridge  especially,  dwell  much  on  what 
ihey  conceive  to  be  the  most  distinctive  and  essential  feature  of 
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Sbakespeare*f  art,  affirming  it  to  !>«  ihe  organic  involation  of  the 
universal  in  the  particular ;  that  bis  characters  are  classes  indi* 
vidualized ;  that  his  men  and  women  are  those  of  his  own  age 
and  nation  indeed,  yei  not  io  such  sort  but  that  they  are  eqnall> 
the  men  and  women  of  all  ages  and  nations ;  for  which  cansr 
they  can  never  become  obsolete,  or  cease  to  be  natural  and  true 
Herein  the  Weird  Sisters  are  thoroughly  Shakespearian,  there 
being  nothing  in  his  whole  circle  of  character,  wherein  this  method 
of  art  is  more  profoundly  exemplified.  Probably  no  form  of  su- 
perstition ever  prevailed  to  any  great  extent,  but  that  it  had  a 
ground  and  principle  of  truth.  The  old  system  of  witchcraA  was 
no  doubt  an  embodiment  of  some  natural  law,  a  local  and  tempo- 
rary outgrowth  from  something  as  general  and  permanent  as  hu- 
man nature  itself.  Our  moral  being  must  breathe,  and  because  it 
must  have  breath,  therefore,  in  defect  of  other  provision,  it  puts 
forth  some  such  arrangement  of  breathing  organs,  as  n  tree  puts 
forth  leaves.  The  point  of  art,  then,  in  this  case  Was  to  raise  and 
transfigure  the  literal  into  the  symbolical ;  to  take  the  body,  so 
brittle  and  perishable  in  itself,  and  endow  it  with  immortality ; 
which  of  course  could  be  done  only  by  filling  and  animating  it 
with  the  efficacy  of  imperishable  truth.  Accordingly  the  Poet 
took  enough  of  current  and  traditionary  matter  to  enlist  old  cre- 
dulity in  behalf  of  agents  suited  to  bis  peculiar  purpose ;  repre- 
senting to  the  age  its  own  thoughts,  and  at  the  same  time  inform- 
ing the  representation  with  a  deep  moral  significance  suited  to  all 
ages  alike.  In  The  Witch  we  have  but  the  literal  form  of  a  tran- 
sient superstition :  in  Macbeth  that  fonn  is  made  the  transparent 
vehicle  of  a  truth  coeval  and  coextensive  witli  the  workings  of 
human  guilt.  In  their  literal  character  the  Weird  Sisters  answer 
to  something  that  was,  and  is  not ;  in  their  symbolical  character 
they  answer  to  something  that  was,  and  is,  and  will  abide ;  for 
they  represent  the  mysterious  action  and  reaction  between  the  evil 
mind  and  external  nature. 

For  the  external  world  serves  in  some  sort  as  a  looking-glass, 
wherein  man  beholds  the  image  of  his  fallen  nature }  and  be  still 
regards  that  image  as  his  friend  or  his  foe,  and  so  parleys  with  it 
or  turns  from  it,  according  as  his  will  is  more  disposed  to  evil  or 
to  good.  For  the  evil  suggestions,  which  seem  to  us  written  iu 
the  face  or  speaking  from  the  mouth  of  external  objects  and  oc- 
casions, are  in  reality  but  projections  from  our  own  evil  hearts . 
these  are  instances  wherein  «  we  do  receive  but  what  we  give :  ** 
the  things  we  look  upon  seem  inviting  us  to  crime,  whereas  in 
truth  our  wishes  construe  their  innocent  meanings  into  wicked  by- 
vitations.  In  the  spirit  and  virtue  of  which  principle  the  Weird 
Sisters  symbolize  the  inward  moral  history  of  each  and  every 
roan,  and  therefore  may  be  expected  to  live  in  the  faith  of  reasou 
so  long  as  the  present  moral  order  or  disorder  of  things  shall  last 
80  that  they  may  he  aptly  enough  described  as  poetical  or  mythi- 
cal impersonations  nf  evil   influences ;  as  bodying  forth  in  living 
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Um  the  fearfiil  erho  which  the  natara)  world  gives  bark  to  the  evi 
uat  spe«k9  oat  from  the  human  heart.  And  the  secret  of  their  pcwei 
»Mer  Macbeth  lies  mainly  in  that  they  present  to  him  his  embrye 
mishes  and  half-formed  thoughts:  at  one  time  they  harp  his  feai 
Slight,  at  another  time  his  hope;  and  that,  too,  even  before  such 
kope  and  fear  have  distinctly  reported  themselves  in  bis  conscious 
stiss ;  and  by  thus  harping  them,  strengthen  them  into  resolutior 
ind  develope  them  into  act.  As  men  often  know  they  would 
rjmething,  yet  know  not  clearly  what,  until  they  hear  it  spoken  by 
•jiother ',  and  sometimes  even  dream  of  being  told  things  which 
Lm  minds  have  been  tugging  at,  but  conid  not  put  into  words. 

All  which  may  serve  to  snggest  the  real  nature  and  scope  of 
4  ^  effect  which  the  Weird  Sisters  have  on  the  action  of  the  play  *, 
Oiat  their  office  is  not  so  properly  to  deprave  as  to  develope  the 
•hiiraciers  whereon  they  act  j  not  to  create  the  evil  bean,  but  to 
mtie  the  evil  hands.  They  put  nothing  into  Macbeth's  mind,  but 
only  draw  out  what  was  already  there,  breathing  fmctiBcation 
upon  his  indwelling  germs  of  sin,  and  thus  acting  as  mediators,  so 
io  speak,  between  the  secret  up^pringing  purpose  and  the  final 
sfvcomplishment  of  crime.  It  is  quite  worthy  of  remark  how  Bu- 
chanan represents  their  appearance  and  prophecies  to  have  been 
be  coinage  of  his  dreams ;  as  if  his  mind  were  so  swollen  with 
imbitioQs  thoughts,  that  they  must  needs  hannt  his  pillow  and  peo- 
ple his  sleep  ',  and  afterwards,  when  a  part  of  the  dream  came  to 
pass  without  his  help,  this  put  him  upon  working  out  for  himself 
the  fulfilment  of  the  remainder.  And  in  this  view  of  the  matter 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  but  that  a  dream  would  every  way  satisfy  the 
moral  demands  of  the  case,  though  it  would  by  no  means  answer 
the  purposes  of  the  drama. 

And  the  Poet  evidently  supposes  from  the  first  that  Macbeth 
already  had  the  will,  and  that  what  he  wanted  further  was  an  ear- 
nest and  assurance  of  success.  And  it  is  the  ordering  of  things 
so  as  to  meet  this  want,  and  the  tracing  of  the  mental  processes 
and  the  subtle  workings  of  evil  consequent  thereon,  that  renders 
this  drama  such  a  paragon  of  philosophy  organized  into  art.  The 
Weird  Sisters  rightly  strike  the  key-note  and  lead  ofiT  the  terrible 
chonis,  because  they  embody  and  realize  to  us,  and  even  to  the 
hero  himself,  that  secret  preparation  of  evil  within  him.  out  of 
which  the  whole  action  proceeds.  In  their  fantastical  and  un- 
earthly aspect,  awakening  mingled  emotions  of  terror  and  mirth  , 
m  their  mysterious  reserve  and  oracular  brevity  of  speech,  so 
fitted  at  once  to  sharpen  curiosity  and  awe  down  scepticism ;  in 
the  circumstances  of  their  prophetic  greeting,  —  a  blasted  heath, 
as  a  spot  sacred  to  infernal  orgies,  — the  influences  of  the  place 
thus  falling  in  with  the  preternatural  style  and  matter  of  their  dis- 
closures ; — in  all  this  we  may  discern  a  peculiar  aptness  to  gen 
erate  even  in  strong  minds  a  belief  in  their  predictions.  And 
such  belief,  for  aught  appears,  takes  hold  on  Banquo  equally  as 
OD  Macbeth }  jet  the  only  effect  thereof  in  the  former  ik  to  test 
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and  appiove  his  virtue.  He  sees  and  bears  ihem  with  simplf 
wonder ;  has  no  other  interest  in  them  than  that  of  a  natural  and 
innocent  curiosity ;  qrjestions  them  merely  with  a  view  to  learn 
what  they  are,  not  to  draw  out  further  promises ;  remains  calm, 
collected,  and  perfectly  planless,  his  thoughts  being  wholly  taken 
up  with  what  is  before  him  ;  and  becauno  he  sees  nothing  of  him- 
self in  them,  and  has  no  germs  of  wickedness  for  them  to  work 
upon,  therefore  he  "  neither  begs  nor  fears  their  favours  nor  their 
hate/'  Macbeth,  on  the  other  hand,  kindles  and  starts  at  their 
words,  his  heart  leaps  forth  to  catch  what  they  say,  and  he  b 
eager  and  impatient  to  have  them  speak  further ;  they  seem  to 
mean  more  than  meets  the  ear,  and  be  craves  to  hear  that  mean- 
mg  expressed  in  full :  all  which  is  because  they  show  him  his  own 
mind,  and  set  astir  the  wicked  desires  his  breast  is  teeming  with : 
his  mind  all  at  once  becomes  strangely  inlroversive,  self-occupied, 
and  absent  from  what  is  before  him, "  that  he  seems  rapt  withal ; " 
and  afterwards,  as  soon  as  bis  ear  is  saluted  with  a  partial  fulfil- 
ment of  their  promise,  he  forthwith  gels  lost  in  thought,  and  shud- 
ders and  goes  into  an  ecstasy  of  terror  at  the  horrid  suggestions 
awakened  within  him,  and  bis  shuddering  at  them  is  even  because 
of  his  yielding  to  them. 

It  is  observable  that  Macbeth  himself  never  thinks  of  making 
the  Weird  Sisters  anywise  responsible  for  his  acts  or  intentions. 
The  workings  of  his  mind  all  along  manifestly  infer  that  he  feels 
himself  just  as  free  to  do  right,  and  therefore  just  as  guilty  in 
doing  wrong,  as  if  no  supernatural  soliciting  bad  come  near  him. 
He  therefore  never  offers  to  soothe  his  conscience  or  satisfy  bis 
reason  on  the  score  of  his  being  drawn  or  urged  on  by  any  fatal 
charm  or  fascination  of  hell ;  it  being  no  less  clear  to  him  than  to 
us,  that  whatsoever  of  such  mighty  magic  there  may  be  in  the  pro- 
phetic greeting  is  all  owing  to  bis  own  moral  predisposition.  For, 
in  truth,  the  promise  of  the  throne  by  the  Weird  Sisters,  how  firmly 
soever  believed  in,  is  no  more  an  instigation  to  murder  for  it,  than 
a  promise  of  wealth  in  like  sort  would  be  to  steal.  To  a  truly  just 
and  virtuous  man  such  a  promise,  in  so  far  as  he  had  faith  therein, 
would  preclude  the  motives  to  thefl ;  his  argument  would  be,  that 
masmuch  as  he  was  fated  to  be  rich  he  had  nothing  to  do  hut  wait 
for  the  riches  to  come.  If,  however,  he  were  already  a  thief  at 
heart,  and  kept  from  stealing  only  by  fear  of  the  consequences,  he 
would  be  apt  to  construe  the  promise  of  wealth  into  a  promise  of 
impunity  in  thel\.  Which  appears  to  strike  something  near  the 
difference  between  Banquo  and  Macbeth  ;  for,  in  effect,  with  Ban- 
quo  the  prophetic  words  preclude,  but  with  Macbeth  themselves 
become,  the  ^lotives  'o  crime.  So  much  for  the  origin  of  tha 
murderous  purpose,  and  the  agency  of  the  Weird  Sisters  in  bring- 
mg  it  to  a  head. 

HencefoTtb  Macbetb's  doubts  and  difficulties,  his  shrinkings  and 
misgivings,  spring  from  the  peculiar  structure  and  movement  of 
bis  intellect,  as  sympai helically  inflamed  and  wrought  upon  by  tbe 
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pmson  of  meditated  guilt.  Hin  whole  state  of  man  suflTcrs  an 
in&orrection ;  cooscienee  forthwith  sets  his  understanding  ana 
imagination  into  morbid,  irregular,  convulsive  action,  insomuch 
that  the  former  disappears  in  the  tempestuous  agitations  of  thought 
which  itself  stirs  up:  his  will  is  buffeted  and  staggered  with  pru* 
dential  reasonings  and  fantastical  terrors,  both  of  which  are  self- 
generated  out  of  his  disordered  <uiu  unnatural  state  of  mind 
Here  begins  his  long  and  fatal  course  of  self-delusion.  He  mis- 
derives  his  scruples,  misplaces  his  apprehensions,  mistranslates 
the  whispers  and  writhings  of  conscience  into  the  suggestions 
of  prudence,  the  forecastings  of  reason,  the  thr^atenings  of  dan- 
ger. His  strong  and  excitable  imagination,  set  on  6re  of  con- 
science, fascinates  and  spell-binds  the  other  faculties,  and  so  gives 
an  objective  force  and  effect  to  its  internal  workings.  Under  this 
guilt-begotten  hallucination,  **  pr^ent  fears  are  less  than  horrible 
imaginings.'^  Thus,  instead  of  acting  directly  in  the  form  of  re- 
morse, conscience  comes  to  act  circuitously  through  imaginary 
terrors,  which  again  react  on  the  conscience,  as  fire  is  kept  burning 
by  the  current  of  air  which  itself  generates.  Hence  his  apparent 
freedom  from  compunctious  visitings  even  when  he  is  really  most 
subject  to  th^m.  It  is  probably  from  oversight  of  this  that  some 
have  set  him  down  as  a  timid,  cautious,  remorseless  villain,  with- 
held from  crime  only  by  a  shrinking,  selfish  apprehensiveness. 
He  does  indeed  seem  strang^ely  dead  to  the  guilt  and  morbidly 
alive  to  the  dangers  of  his  enterprise  ;  free  from  remorxes  of  con- 
science, and  filled  with  imaginary  fears :  but  whence  his  uncon- 
trollable irritability  of  imagination  T  how  comes  it  that  his  mind 
so  swarms  with  horrible  imaginings,  but  that  his  imagination  itself 
is  set  on  fire  of  hell  7  So  that  he  seems  remorseless,  because  in 
his  mind  the  agonies  of  remorse  project  and  translate  themselves 
into  the  spectres  of  a  conscience-stricken  imagination. 

His  conscience  thus  acting,  as  it  were,  in  disguise  and  masquer* 
ade,  the  natural  effect  at  first  is,  to  make  him  wavering  and  irws- 
olute :  the  harrowings  of  guilty  fear  have  a  certain  prospective 
and  preventive  operation,  causing  him  to  recoil,  he  scarce  knows 
why,  from  the  work' he  has  in  hand.  So  that  he  would  never  be 
able  to  go  through,  but  for  the  coining  in  of  a  partner  and  help- 
meet in  the  wicked  purpose.  But  afterwards,  the  first  crime  hav> 
ing  passed  from  prospect  into  retrospect,  the  self-same  working  of 
conscience  has  the  effect  of  goading  and  hurrying  him  on  from 
crime  to  crime.  He  still  mistakes  his  inward  pangs  for  outward 
perils  :  guilt  peoples  his  whereabout  with  fantastical  terrors,  which 
in  seeking  to  beat  down  he  only  multiplies.  Amidst  his  efforts  to 
dissimulate  he  loses  his  self-control,  and  spills  the  awful  secret  ke 
8  trying  to  hide  ;  and  in  giving  others  cause  to  suspect  him,  he 
makes  himself  cause  to  suspect  them.  Thus  his  cowardice  of 
eooscience  urges  him  on  to  fresh  murders,  and  every  murder  bnt 
adds  to  that  cowardice }  the  very  blood  which  he  spills  to  quiel 
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his  fears  sprouting^  up  in  **  g^rgons  and  chimeras  dire  "  to  awakeo 
new  fears  and  call  for  more  victims. 

The  critics  of  a  certain  school  have  in  characteristic  fashion 
found  fault  with  the  huddling  together  and  confusion  of  metaphors, 
which  Macbeth  pours  forth  when  his  mind  is  preternaturtUly  heated 
and  wrought  up.  Doubtless  they  would  have  him  talk  always 
according  to  the  rules  of  grammar  and  rhetoric.  Shakespeare  was 
content  to  let  him  talk  according  to  his  state  of  mind  and  the  laws 
of  his  character.  Nor,  in  this  view,  could  any  thing  bet'.er  serve 
the  Poet's  purpose,  than  this  preternatural  rush  and  redundancy  of 
imagination,  hurrying  on  from  thought  to  thought,  and  running 
and  massing  a  multitude  of  half-formed  images  together.  And 
such  a  cast  of  mind  in  the  hero  was  necessary  to  the  health  of 
the  drama  :  otherwise  such  a  manifold  tragedy  had  been  in  danger 
of  turning  out  an  accumulation  of  horrors.  As  it  is,  the  impres- 
sion is  at  once  softened  and  deepened,  afler  a  style  of  art  which 
Shakespeare  alone  could  evoke  and  manage :  the  terrible  is  made 
to  tread,  sometimes  to  tremble,  on  the  outmost  edge,  yet  never 
passes  into  the  horrible ;  what  were  else  too  frightful  to  be  born 
being  thus  kept  within  the  limits  of  pleasurable  emotion.  Macbeth's 
imagination  so  overwrought  and  self-accelerating,  this  it  is  that 
glorifies  the  drama  with  such  an  interfusion  of  tragic  terror  nnd 
lyrical  sweetness,  and  pours  over  the  whole  that  baptism  of  terri- 
ble beauty  which  forms  its  distinctive  excellence. 

In  the  structure  and  working  of  her  mind  and  moral  frame 
Lady  Macbeth  is  the  opposite  of  her  husband,  and  for  that  reason 
all  the  better  fitted  to  piece  out  and  make  up  his  deficiency.  Of 
a  firm,  sharp,  wiry,  matter-of-fact  intellect,  doubly  charged  with 
energy  of  will  she  has  little  in  common  with  him  save  a  red-hot 
ambition }  for  which  cause,  while  the  prophetic  disclosures  have 
the  same  efi'ect  on  her  will  as  on  his,  and  she  forthwith  Jumps  into 
the  same  purpose,  the  effect  on  her  mind  is  just  the  reverse ;  she 
being  subject  to  no  such  involuntary  and  uncontrollable  tumults 
of  thought :  witliout  his  irritability  of  understanding  and  imagina- 
tion, she  therefore  has  no  such  prudential  misgivings  or  terrible 
illusions  to  make  her  shake,  and  falter,  and  recoil.  So  that  what 
terrifies  him,  transports  her  ;  what  stimulates  his  reflective  powers, 
stifles  hers. 

Almost  any  other  dramatist  would  have  brought  the  Weird 
Sisters  to  act  immediately  upon  Lady  Macl>elh,  and  through  hei 
upon  her  husband,  as  thinking  her  more  open  to  superstitious  al* 
luremenls  and  charms.  Shakespeare  seems  to  have  understood 
that  aptness  of  mind  for  them  to  work  upon  would  have  unfitted 
her  for  working  upon  her  husband  in  aid  of  them.  Enough  of 
such  influence  has  already  been  brought  to  l>ear :  what  is  wanted 
further  is  quite  another  sort  of  influence ;  such  a  sort  as  could 
only  be  wielded  by  a  mind  not  much  accessible  to  the  fcmer. 
There  was  strong  dramatic  reas/m,  therefore,  why  nothing  should 
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move  or  impress  ber,  when  awake,  but  facts  ;  why  she  sboold  o«»t 
be  of  a  coiistitutiou  and  method  of  mind,  that  the  evil  w  bicb  has 
flmck  iu  roou  so  deep  within  should  come  back  to  her  in  the 
elements  and  aspects  of  nature,  either  to  mature  the  guilty  pur* 
pose,  or  to  obstruct  the  guilty  act.  It  is  quite  remarkable  that 
she  never  once  recurs  to  the  Weird  Sisters,  or  lays  any  stress 
on  their  salutations ;  they  seem  to  have  no  weight  with  her  but  for 
the  impression  they  have  made  on  Macbeth ;  that  which  impres- 
sion may  grow  to  the  desired  eflfecl  she  refrains  from  using  it,  or 
meddliug  with  it,  and  seeks  only  to  fortify  it  with  such  other  im- 
pressions as  lie  in  her  power  to  make.  Does  not  all  this  look  as 
though  she  were  sceptical  touching  the  contents  of  his  letter,  and  ' 
durst  not  attempt  to  influence  him  with  arguments  that  had  no 
influence  with  herself,  lest  her  want  of  sincerity  therein  should 
still  further  unknit  his  purpose  7  And  what  could  belter  set  forlii 
ber  incomparable  shrewdness  and  tact,  than  that,  instead  of  over- 
straining this  one  motive,  and  thereby  weakening  it,  she  should 
thus  let  it  alone,  and  endeavour  to  strengthen  it  by  mixing  others 
with  it  7  Moreover,  it  does  not  elude  her  penetration,  that  his 
fears  still  more  than  his  hopes  are  wrought  up  by  the  preternatural 
soliciting :  for  the  Weird  Sisters  represent  iu  most  appalling  sort 
the  wickedness  of  the  purpose  which  they  suggest  •,  and  the  thought 
of  them  scares  up  a  throng  of  horrid  images,  and  puts  him  under 
a  fascination  of  terror :  the  instant  he  reverts  to  them  his  imagina- 
tion springs  into  action,  — an  organ  whereof  while  ambition  works 
the  bellows,  conscience  still  governs  the  stops  and  keys.  So  that 
her  surest  course  is  to  draw  his  thoughts  off  to  the  natural  motive;* 
and  solicitings  of  the  opportunity  that  has  made  itself  to  hit  hands  : 
otherwise  there  is  danger  that  the  opportunity  will  unmake  him  , 
for,  so  dongas  his  mind  is  taken  up  with  those  stimulants  of  imagi- 
nation, outward  facilities  for  bis  purpose  augment  his  inward  re- 
coilings  from  the  act. 

Coleridge  justly  remarks  up9n  her  consummate  art  in  6rst  urg- 
ing in  favour  of  the  deed  those  very  circumstances  which  to  her 
husband's  conscience  plead  most  movingly  against  it  That  the 
King  has  unreservedly  cast  himself  upon  their  loyalty  and  hos- 
pitality, this  she  puu  forth  as  the  strongest  argument  for  mur- 
dering him.  An  awful  stroke  of  character  indeed !  and  therefore 
awful,  because  natural.  By  thus  anticipating  hi»  greatest  draw- 
baclts,  and  urging  them  as  tlie  chief  incentives,  she  forecloses  all 
debate,  and  leaves  him  nothing  to  say  j  which  is  just  what  she 
wants;  foi  she  knows  well  enotigh  that  the  thing  is  a  horrible 
crime,  aud  will  not  stand  the  tests  of  reason  a  moment ;  and 
therefore  that  thn  more  he  talks  the  less  apt  he  will  be  for  the 
work.  And  throughout  this  dreadful  wrestling-match  she  surveyr 
the  whole  groiuid  and  darU  upon  the  strongest  points  with  all  the 
quickness  and  sureness  of  instinct :  her  power:*  of  foresight  and 
self-control  seem  to  grow  as  the  horrors  thicken ;  the  exigency 
Detog  to  her  a  sort  of  practical  inspiration.     The  finishing  touch 
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in  this  part  of  Uia  picture  is  when^  her  husband's  resolution  being 
all  in  a  totter,  she  boldly  cuts  the  very 'sinews  of  retreat  by  cast* 
mg  the  thing  into  a  personal  controversy  and  making  it  a  theme 
of  domestic  war,  so  that  he  has  no  way  but  either  to  fall  in  with 
her  leading  or  else  to  take  her  life.  To  gain  the  crown  she  liter- 
ally hazards  all,  putting  it  out  of  the  question  for  them  to  live 
together,  unless  he  do  the  deed,  and  thus  embattling  all  the  virtues 
and  afiections  of  the  husband  against  the  conscience  of  the  man. 
He  accordingly  goes  about  the  deed,  and  goes  through  it,  with  an 
assumed  ferocity  caught  from  her. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  this  ferocity  is  native  to  her  own 
breast :  in  her  case,  too,  surely  it  is  assumed ;  for  though  in  her 
mteuse  overheat  of  expectant  passion  it  be  temporarily  fused  and 
absorbed  into  her  character,  it  is  di^ngaged  and  thrown  off  as 
soon  as  that  heat  posses  away.  Those  will  readily  take  oar 
meaning,  who  have  ever  seen  how,  from  the  excitement  of  sue- 
cessful  effort,  men  will  sometimes  pass  for  a  while  into  and  become 
identified  with  a  character  which  they  undertake  lo  play.  And  sc 
Lady  Macbeth,  for  a  special  purpose,  begins  with  acting  a  part 
which  is  really  foreign  to  her,  but  which,  notwithstanding,  such  is 
her  iron  fixedness  of  will,  she  braves  out  to  issues  so  overwhelm- 
ing as  (o  make  her  husband  and  many  others  believe  it  is  her  own. 
In  herself,  indeed,  she  is  a  great  bad  woman  whom  we  fear  and 
pity ;  yet  neither  so  great  nor  so  bad,  we  are  apt  to  think,  as  she 
is  generally  represented.  She  has  closely  studied  her  husband, 
and  penetrated  far  into  the  heart  of  his  mystery  ;  yet  she  knows 
him  rather  as  he  is  to  her  than  as  he  is  in  himself:  hence  in  de- 
scribing  his  character  she  interprets  her  own,  and  shows  more  of 
the  warm-hearted  wife  than  of  the  cuol-headed  philosopher.  Mr. 
Verplanck,  with  great  felicity,  distinguishes  her  as  '<  a  woman  of 
high  intellect,  bold  spirit,  and  loAy  desires,  who  is  mastered  by  a 
fiery  thirst  for  power,  and  that  for  her  husband  as  well  as  herself." 

Two  very  different  characters,  however,  may  easily  be  made 
out  for  her,  according  as  we  lay  the  chief  stress  on  what  she  says, 
or  what  she  does.  For  surely  none  can  fail  to  remark,  that  the 
promise  of  a  fiend  conveyed  in  her  earlier  speeches  is  by  no  meau2 
made  good  in  her  subsequent  acts.  That  Shakespeare  well  un- 
derstood the  principle  whereon  Sophocles  sprinkled  the  songs  of 
nightingales  amid  the  grove  of  the  Furies,  could  not  be  bettei 
shown  than  in  that,  when  Lady  Macbeth  looks  upon  the  face  of 
her  sleeping  Sovereign,  at  whose  heart  her  steel  is  aimed,  and  sees 
the  murderous  thought  passing,  as  it  were,  into  a  fact  before  her, 
a  gush  of  womanly  feeling  or  of  native  tenderness  suddenly  stays 
her  uplifted  arm.  And,  again,  when  she  hears  from  Macbeth  bow 
fie  has  done  two  more  murders  to  screen  the  first,  she  sinks  down 
at  the  talc,  thus  showing  that  the  woman  she  had  so  fearfully  dis- 
claimed has  already  returned  to  torment  and  waste  her  into  the 
grave.  So  that  the  sequel  proves  her  to  have  been  belter  than 
she  was  herself  aware }  for  at  first  her  thoughts  were  so  centred 
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and  natled  to  the  object  she  was  in  quest  of,  that  she  had  no  plac« 
for  introversion,  and  did  not  suspect  what  6rcs  of  hell  she  was 
planting  in  her  bosom.  In  truth,  she  had  undertaken  tco  much  : 
in  her  eflbrts  to  screw  her  own  and  her  husband's  courage  to  the 
sticking-place  there  was  exerted  a  force  of  will  which  answered 
the  end  indeed,  but  at  the  same  time  cracked  the  sinews  of  na- 
ture ;  though  that  foikre  of  will  still  enables  her  to  hide  the  dread> 
All  work  that  is  doing  within.  She  has  quite  as  much  if  not  more 
of  conscience  than  Macbeth  ;  but  its  workings  are  retrospective, 
proceed  upon  deeds,  not  thoughts ;  and  she  is  not  so  made,  she 
has  no  such  sensitive  redundancy  of  imagination,  that  conscience 
should  be  in  her  senses,  causing  the  bowlings  of  the  storm  to  syl- 
lable the  awful  notes  of  remorse.  And  as  her  conscience  is  with- 
out aii  organ  to  project  and  body  forth  its  revenges,  so  she  may 
indeed  possess  them  in  secret,  but  she  can  never  repress  them : 
subject  to  no  fantastical  terrors  nor  moral  illusions,  she  therefore 
never  loses  her  self-control :  the  unmitigable  corrodings  of  her 
rooted  sorrow  may  destroy,  but  cannot  betray  her,  unless  when 
her  energy  of  will  is  bound  up  in  sleep.  And  for  the  same  cause 
she  is  free  alike  from  the  terrible  apprehensions  which  make  her 
husband  flinch  from  the  first  crime,  and  from  the  maddening  and 
merciless  suspicions  of  guilty  fear  that  lash  and  spur  him  on  to 
other  crimes.  But  the  truth  of  her  inward  state  comes  out  with 
an  awful  mingling  of  pathos  and  terror,  in  the  scene  where  her 
conscience,  sleepless  amid  the  sleep  of  nature,  nay,  most  restless 
even  when  all  other  cares  are  at  rest,  drives  her  forth,  open-e^'ed, 
yet  sightless,  to  sigh  and  groan  over  spots  on  her  hands,  that  are 
visible  to  none  but  herself,  nor  even  to  herself,  but  when  she  is 
blind  to  every  thing  else.  And  what  an  awful  mystery,  too,  hangs 
about  her  death !  We  know  not,  the  Poet  himself  seems  not  to 
know,  whether  the  gnawings  of  the  undying  worm  drive  her  to 
suicidal  violence,  or  themselves  cut  asunder  the  cords  of  her  life  * 
all  we  know  is,  that  the  death  of  her  body  springs  somehow  from 
the  inextinguishable  life  and  the  immedicable  wound  of  her  soul. 
What  a  history  of  her  woman's  heart  is  written  in  her  thus  sink- 
ing, sinking  away  whither  imagination  shrinks  from  following, 
nnder  the  violence  of  an  invisible  yet  unmistakable  disease,  which 
still  sharpens  its  inflictions  and  at  the  same  time  quickens  her 
sensibility ! 

This  guilty  couple  are  patterns  of  conjugal  virtue.  A  tender, 
delicate,  respectful  aflection  sweetens  and  dignifies  their  inter- 
course ;  the  eflect  of  which  is  rather  heightened  than  otherwise  by 
their  ambition,  because  they  seem  to  thirst  for  each  other's  honour 
as  much  as  for  their  own.  And  this  sentiment  of  mutual  respect 
even  grows  by  their  crimes,  since  their  inborn  greatness  is  devel- 
oped through  them,  not  buried  beneath  them.  And  when  they  find 
that  the  crown,  which  tliey  have  waded  through  so  much  blood  to 
grasp,  does  but  scald  th<^ir  brows  and  stuflf  their  pillow  with  thorns, 
this  begets  a  still  deeper  and  finer  play  of  sympathy  l»etweev 
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them.  Thcncefortn,  (and  how  touching^  its  eflect !)  a  soft  subdoed 
undertoDe  of  bward  sympathetic  woe  aud  anguish  miugies  audi- 
bly iu  the  wild  rushing  of  the  moral  tempest  that  hang^  roond 
their  footsteps.  Need  we  add  bow  free  they  are  from  any  thing 
little  or  mean,  vulgar  or  gross  7  the  very  intensity  of  their  wicked 
passioD  seeming  to  have  assoiled  their  minds  of  all  such  earthy 
and  iguoole  incumbrances.  And  so  manifest  withal  is  their  innate 
6tuess  to  reign,  that  their  ambition  almost  passes  as  tlie  instinct 
of'  faculty  for  its  proper  sphere. 

Dr.  Johnson  observes  with  rare  infelicity  that  this  play  **  has  no 
nice  discriminations  of  character."  How  far  from  just  is  this 
remark,  we  trust  hath  already  been  made  clear  enough.  In  this 
respect  the  hero  and  heroine  are  equalled  only  by  the  Poet's  othef 
masterpieces.  — by  Shylock,  Hamlet,  Lear,  and  lago;  while  the 
Weird  Sisters,  so  seemingly  akin  (though  whether  as  mothers 
or  sisters,  or  daughters,  we  cannot  tell)  to  the  thunder-storms  that 
keep  them  company,  occupy  the  summit  of  his  preternatural  crea- 
tions. Nevertheless  it  must  be  owned  that  the  grandeur  of  the 
dramatic  combination  oversways  our  impression  of  the  individual 
characters,  and,  unless  we  make  a  special  effort  that  way,  prevents 
a  due  notice  of  their  merits ',  that  the  delicate  limning  of  the 
agents  is  apt  to  be  lost  si^t  of  in  the  magnitude,  the  manifold 
unity,  and  thought-like  rapidity  of  the  action. 

The  style  of  this  drama  is  pitched  in  the  same  high  tragic  key 
as  the  action :  throughout  we  have  an  explosion,  as  of  purpose 
into  act,  so  also  of  thought  into  speech,  both  literally  kindling 
with  their  own  swiAness.  No  sooner  thought  than  said,  no  sooner 
said  than  done,  is  everywhere  the  order  of  the  day.  And,  there- 
withal, thoughts  and  images  come  crowding  and  jostling  each  othei 
in  so  quick  succession  that  none  can  gain  full  utterance,  a  second 
still  leaping  upon  the  tongue  before  the  first  is  fairly  off.  Thus 
the  Poet  seems  to  have  endeavoured  his  utmost  how  much  of 
meaning  could  be  conveyed  in  how  little  of  expression }  with  the 
^ast  touching  of  the  ear  to  send  vibrations  through  all  the  cham- 
bers of  the  mind.  Hence  the  large  manifold  suggestiveness  that 
lurks  in  the  words  ;  they  seem  instinct  with  something  which  the 
speakers  cannot  slay  to  unfold.  Aud  between  these  invitations  to 
linger  and  the  continual  drawings  onward,  the  reader's  mind  i» 
kindled  into  an  almost  preternatural  illumination  and  activity. 
Doubtless  this  prolonged  stretch  and  tension  of  thought  would 
at  length  grow  wearisome,  and  cause  an  inward  flagging  and 
faintness,  but  that  the  play,  moreover,  is  throughout  a  fierce  con- 
flict of  antagonist  elements  and  opposite  extremes,  which  are  so 
managed  as  to  brace  up  the  bterest  on  every  side }  so  that  the 
eflect  of  the  whole  is  to  refresh,  not  exhaust  the  powers,  the  mind 
being  sustained  in  its  long  and  lofty  flight  by  the  wings  that  grow 
forth  of  their  own  accord  from  its  superadded  life.  In  general, 
the  lyrical,  instead  of  being  interspersed  here  and  there  in  the 
form  of  musical  lulls  and   pauses,  is   thoroughly  interfused  with 
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ihc  dramatic ;  while  the  ethical  sense  underlies  them  both,  and  is 
occasionaJly  forced  up  through  them  by  their  own  pressure.  May 
we  not  say,  in  short,  that  the  entire  drama  is,  as  it  were,  a  tempest 
set  to  music  ? 

Many  writers  have  spoken  strongly  against  the  Porter-scene ; 
Coleridge  denonnces  it  as  unquestionably  none  of  Shakespeare's 
work.  Whit  I  mnkcs  us  almost  afraid  to  trust  our  own  judgment 
concerning  it ;  yet  we  cannot  but  feel  it  to  be  io  the  true  spirit  of 
the  Poet's  method.  This  strain  of  droll  broad  humour,  oozing 
out,  so  to  speak,  amid  such  a  congregation  of  terrors,  has  always 
in  our  case  deepened  their  effect,  the  strange  but  momentary  di- 
version causing  them  to  return  with  the  greater  force.  Of  the 
murder  scene,  the  banquet  scene,  and  the  sleep-walking  scene, 
with  their  dagger  of  the  mind,  and  Bauquo  of  the  mind,  and 
blood-spots  of  the  mind,  it  were  vain  to  speak.  Yet  over  these 
sublimely-terrific  passages  there  hovers  a  magic  light  of  poetry, 
ill  ooce  disclosing  the  horrors,  and  annealing  them  into  matter  of. 
delighu  —  Hallam  sets  Macbeth  down  as  being,  in  the  language 
of  Drake,  "  the  greatest  effort  of  ool"  author's  genius,  the  most 
sublime  and  impressive  drama  which  the  world  has  ever  oeheld  ;  *' 
—  a  judgment  from  which  most  readers  will  probably  be  less  in* 
clined  to  duweni,  the  older  they  grow. 
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Duncan,  King  of  Scotland. 
Malcolm,     >,•    « 

Do»AI.BAI»J'"»S°'"' 

Macduff, 
Lenox, 

S°E"T;TH.)>T''a>'*««'f8co.l»nH 

Angus, 

Catuness, 

Fleance,  Son  to  Banqun. 

Si  ward,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  General  of  the  BofC 

lisb  Forces. 
Young  Si  ward,  bis  Son. 
Seyton,  an  Officer  attending  on  Macbeth. 
Son  to  MacdufT. 

An  English  Doctor.     A  Scotch  Doctor. 
A  Soldier.     A  Porter.     An  old  Man 

Ladt  Macbeth. 

Lady  Macduff. 

Gentlewoman  attending  on  Lady  Maebetli. 

Hecate,  and  Witches. 

Lords,  Gentlemen,  Officers,  Soldiers,  Murderers,  At* 

tendants,  and  Messengers. 
The  Ghost  of  Banquo,  and  other  Apparitions. 

SCENE,  in  the  end  of  the  fourth  Act,  in  Engtand* 
through  the  rest  of  the  Play,  in  Scotland. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.     An  open  Place. 

T%under  and  Lightning.     Enter  three  Witches. 

1  Witch,  When  shall  we  three  meet  again. 
In  thunder,  lightning,  or  in  rain? 

2  Witch.  When  the  tiurlyburly's  *  done, 
When  the  battle's  lost  and  won. 

3  Witch.  That  will  be  ere  the  set  of  sun.* 

1  Witch.  Where  the  place  ? 

2  Witch.  Upon  the  heath  : 

3  Witch.  There  to  meet  with  Macbeth. 

'  The  origin  and  sense  of  this  word  are  thus  given  by  Peachana 
in  his  Garden  of  Eloquence,  1577  :  <•  Onomatopeia,  when  we  in- 
vent,  devise,  fajne,  and  make  a  name  imitating  the  sound  of  that 
it  signifyeth,  as  hurlyburty^  for  an  uprore  and  tumulhtout  stirre.'* 
Thus  also  in  Holiushed  :  **  There  were  such  huriie  bnriirs  kept  in 
every  place,  to  the  great  danger  of  overthrowing  the  whole  state 
of  all  government  in  this  land."  Of  course  the  word  here  refers 
to  the  tumult  of  battle,  not  to  the  storm,  the  latter  being  (heir  ele- 
ment.—The  reason  of  this  scene  is  thus  stated  by  Coleridge : 
"  In  Macbeth  the  Poet's  object  was  to  raise  the  mind  at  once  to 
the  high  tragic  (one,  (hat  the  audience  might  be  ready  for  the  pre 
eipitate  consummation  of  guilt  in  the  early  part  of  the  play.  The 
true  reason  for  the  first  appearance  of  the  Witches  is  to  strike  the 
key  note  of  the  character  of  the  whole  drama,  as  is  proved  by 
their  reappearance  in  the  third  scene,  after  such  an  order  of  the 
king's  as  establishes  their  supernatural  power  of  information/' 

H. 

'  So  in  the  original.  The  is  commonly,  but  very  injuriously 
left  oat  of  modern  editions.  B 
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1  Witch.  1  come,  Graymalkin ! 

AiL  Paddock  calls:  —  Anon.' 
Fair  is  foul,  and  foul  is  fair : 
Hover  through  tiie  fog  and  filthy  air.* 

[Witdifs  vmiisk 


SCENE    II.     A  Carap  near  Fores. 

Alarum  within.     Enter  Duncan,  Malcolm,  Donal- 

BATN,  Lenox,  with  Attendants,  meeting  a  bleeding 

Soldier. 

Dun.  What  bloody  man  is  that  ?     He  can  report. 
As  seemeth  by  his  plight,  of  the  revolt 
The  newest  state. 

MaL  This  is  the  sergeant,* 

Who,  like  a  good  and  hardy  soldier,  fought 
'Gainst  my  captivity.  —  Hail,  brave  friend  ! 
Say  to  the  king  the  knowledge  of  the  broil, 
As  thou  didst  leave  it. 

Sold.  Doubtful  it  stood ; 

'  Paddock  was  an  old  name  for  toad,  graymalkin  for  eof,  and 
f  Hese  animals  were  supposed  to  he  the  familiars  of  witcbet.  Toad- 
stool* were  anciently  railed  paddock-stool*,  B. 

*  •«  The  Weird  Sisters,"  says  Coleridge,  "  are  as  Ime  a  crea- 
tion of  Shakespeare's,  as  bis  Ariel  and  Caliban,  — fates,  furies, 
and  materializing  witches  being  the  elements.  Tbey  are  wholly 
diflerent  from  any  representation  of  witches  in  the  contemporary 
writers,  and  yet  presented  a  sufficient  external  resemblance  to  tbie 
creatures  of  \iilgar  prejudice  to  act  immediately  on  the  audience. 
Their  character  consists  in  the  imaginative  disconnected  from  the 
good ;  tbey  are  the  shadowy  obscure  and  fearfully  anomalous  of 
physical  nature,  the  lawless  of  human  nature,  —  elemental  avengers 
without  sex  or  kin."  Elsewhere  he  speaks  of  the  **  direful  mosie, 
Ute  wild  wayward  rhytbm.  and  abmpt  lyrics  of  the  opooiag  of 
Macbeth."  Words  scarcely  less  true  to  the  Poet's,  U>an  ibc  Poet's 
aid  to  the  characters.  h. 

*  Sergeants,  in  ancient  times,  were  not  the  petty  officers  now 
distinguished  by  that  title  ;  but  men  performing  one  kind  of  feuclal 
military  service,  in  rank  next  to  esquires.  Id  tho  slage-directioa 
of  Uie  original  ihi>  ser^-cant  is  called  a  captain. 
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As  two  spent  swimmers,  that  do  cling  together. 

And  choke  their  art.     The  merciless  Macdonwfild 

(Worthy  to  be  a  rebel,  for  to  that 

The  multiplying  villanies  of  nature 

Do  swarm  upon  him)  from  the  western  isles 

Of  Kernes  and  Gallowglasses  is  supplied ; ' 

And  fortune,  on  his  damned  quarrel  smiling, 

Show'd  like  a  rebel's  whore.*     But  all's  too  weak: 

For  brave  Macbeth,  (well  he  deserves  that  name,) 

Disdaining  fortune,  with  his  brandished  steel, 

Which  smok'd  with  bloody  execution. 

Like  valour's  minion,  carv'd  out  his  passage. 

Till  he  fac'd  the  slave ; 

And  ne'er   shook  hands,  nor  bade  farewell  to  hini. 

Till  he  unsearo'd  him  from  the  nave  to  the  chaps, 

And  fix'd  ills  head  upon  our  battlements. 

Dun,  O,  valiant  cousin  !  worthy  gentleman ! 

•  Of  here  bears  the  sense  of  vithj  the  two  words  being  then 
used  indiscriminately.  —  Thus  in  Holinshed  :  **  Out  of  Ireland  in 
hope  of  the  spoile  came  no  small  number  of  Kernes  and  Gallo' 
frlasses,  offering  ^ladlie  to  .  erve  under  him,  whither  it  should  please 
him  to  lead  them."  Bamabe  Rirhahus  describes  them  in  his 
New  Irish  Prognostication :  "  The  GaUoglas  succeedeth  the 
Horseman,  and  he  is  commonly  armed  with  a  scull,  a  shirt  of 

maile,  and  a  Galloglas-axe The  Kernes  of  Ireland 

are  next  in  request,  the  very  drosse  and  scum  of  Ihe  countrey,  a 

generation  of  villaines  not  worthy  to  live These  arc 

they  thai  are  ready  t6  run  out  with  every  rebel,  and  these  are  the 
sary  bags  of  hell,  fit  for  nothing  but  the  gallows."  H. 

'  That  is,  seemed  as  in  love  with  him,  in  order  to  betray  him 
to  vaixfi.— Quarry  is  that  which  is  hunted  or  chased,  the  p^ey 
Thus  in  Coriolanus,  Act  i.  sc.  1  : 

"  Would  the  nobility  lay  aside  their  ruth, 
Ai.u  let  me  use  my  sword,  I'd  make  a  quarry 
With  thousands  of  these  quartered  slaves,  as  high 
As  I  could  pitch  my  lance." 

And  in  Bullokar's  English  Expositor :  "  A  quarry  among  hunters 
tigni6eth  the  reward  given  to  hounds  aOer  they  have  hunted,  or 
the  venison  which  is  taken  by  hunting."  —  Damned  is  doomed 
fated  to  destruction.  H. 
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Sold,  As  whence  the  sun  'gins  his  reflection 
Shipwrecking  storms  and  direful  thunders  break. 
So  from  that  spring,  whence  comfort  seem'd  to  come, 
Discomfort  swells.    Mark,  king  of  Scotland,  mark  : 
No  sooner  justice  had,  with  valour  arm'd. 
Compelled  these  skipping  Kernes  to  trust  their  heels 
But  the  Norweyan  lord,  surveying  vantage, 
With  furbish'd  arms,  and  new  supplies  of  men, 
Regan  a  fresh  assault. 

Dun.  Dismay  d  not  this 

Our  captains,  Macbeth  and  Banquo  ? 

Sold.  Yes; 

As  sparrows  eagles,  or  the  hare  the  lion. 
If  I  say  sooth,  I  must  report  they  were 
As  cannons  overcharged  with  double  cracks : 
So  they  doubly  redoubled  strokes  upon  the  foe : 
Except  they  meant  to  bathe  in  reeking  wounds. 
Or  memorize  another  Golgotha,* 
I  cannot  tell.  — 
But  I  am  faint,  my  gashes  cry  for  help. 

Dun.   So  well  thy  words  become  thee,  as  thy 
wounds ; 
They  smack  of  honour  both  *.  —  Go,  get  him  sur- 
geons. [Exit  Soldier^  attended. 

Enter  Rossc  and  Angus. 

Who  comes  here  ? 

MaL  The  worthy  thane  of  Rosse. 

Len.  What  a  haste  looks  through  his  eyes ! 
So  should    he    look    that   seems   to  speak  tilings 
strange. 

<  To  memorize  is  to  make  memorable.  ''The  style,"  saj« 
Coleridge,  **  aiid  rbyihm  of  the  Captain's  speeches  in  the  second 
scrne  should  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  ioterlude  in  Ham> 
let,  in  which  the  epic  is  substituted  for  the  tragic,  io  order  to  noakc 
tbtt  latter  be  felt  as  the  real  life  diction/*  v 
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Rosse.  God  save  the  king ! 

Dun,  Whence  catn'st  thou,  worthy  thane  ! 

Rosse.  From.  Fife,  great  king; 
Where  the  Xorweyan  banners  flout  the  sky. 
And  fan  our  people  cold. 
Norway  himself,  with  terrible  numbers, 
Assisted  by  that  most  disloyal  traitor 
The  thane  of  Cawdor,  began  a  dismal  conflict ; 
Till  that  Bellona's  bridegroom,*  lapp'd  in  proofs 
Confronted  him  with  self-comparisons,* 
Point  against  point  rebellious,  arm  'gainst  arm, 
Curbing  his  lavish  spirit:  and,  to  conclude. 
The  victory  fell  on  us ;  — 

Dun.  Great  happiness ! 

Rosse.  That  now 
Sweno,  the  Norway's  king,  craves  composition ; 
Nor  would  we  deign  him  burial  of  his  men. 
Till  he  disl}ursed,  at  St.  Colmes'  Inch,' 
Ten  thousand  dollars  to  our  general  use. 

Dun.  No  more  that  thane  of  Cawdor  shall  de- 
ceive 
Our  bosom  interest.  —  Go,  pronounce  his  present 

death. 
And  with  his  former  title  greet  Macbeth. 

Rosse.  Ill  see  it  done. 

Dun.  What  he  hath  lost,  noble   Macbeth   hath 
won.  [ExemU. 

•  Stuevens  chuckles  over  the  Poet's  ignorance  in  making  Bel- 
lona  the  wife  of  Mars.  Surely  a  man  must  be  ignorant  not  to  see 
that  the  Poet  makes  Macbeth  the  husband  of  Bellona. —  Lapp'd 
in  proof  is  covered  with  armour  of  proof.  H. 

*  By  him  is  meant  Norway,  and  by  seif-comparisons  is  meant 
that  he  gave  him  as  good  as  he  brought,  showed  that  he  was  his 
equal. 

'  Coimea'  is  here  o  dissyllable.  Colmes*  Inch,  now  called  Inch- 
comb,  is  a  small  island,  lying  in  the  Firth  of  Edinburgh,  vnih  an 
abbey  upon  it  dedicated  to  St.  Columb.  Jmh  or  inse,  in  Erse 
signifies  an  island. 
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SCENE   III.     A  Heath. 

Thunder.     Enter  the  three  Witches. 

1  Witch.  Where  hast  thou  been,  sister  ? 

2  Witch.  Killing  swine. 

3  Witch.  Sister,  where  thou  ? 

1  WitcL  A  sailor's  wife  had  chestnuts  in  her  lap. 
And  ni'ounch*d,  and  niounch'd,  and  roounch'd:  — 

"  Give  me,"  quoth  I : 
'« Aroint  thee,*  witch  !  "  the  rump-fed  ronyon  *  cries. 
Her  husband's  to  Aleppo  gone,  master  o'the  Tiger : 

But  in  a  sieve  Til  thither  sail,? 

And,  like  a  rat  without  a  tail, 

ril  do,  I'll  do,  and  I'll  do. 

2  Witch.  I'll  give  thee  a  wind.* 

*  The  meaning  of  aroint,  say?  Collier,  is,  "  begone,  stand  ojf, 
and  it  is  still  used  in  the  Craven  dislrict,  and  generally  in  ibe 
noiih  of  England,  as  well  as  in  Cheshire.  In  some  places  it  has 
assumed  the  form  of  r^,  but  it  is  the  same  word/'  Richardson, 
however,  puts  it  down  as  from  Rodere  or  Ranger,  to  gnaw,  to  eat. 
So  that  the  meaning  here  would  be,  as  we  still  say,  "  pox  on  you,** 
or  "  a  plague  lake  you."  H. 

'  A  scabby  or  mangy  woman  fed  on  oflfals ;  the  rump*  being 
formerly  part  of  the  kitchen  fees  of  the  cooks  in  great  houses. 

'  Scot,  in  his  Discovery  of  Witchcraft,  1584,  says  it  was  be- 
lieved that  witches  "  could  sail  in  an  egg-shell,  a  cockle  or  mus- 
cle-shell through  and  under  the  tempestuous  seas.''  And  in  an- 
other pamphlet  ;  Declaring  the  damnable  Life  of  Doctor  Fian,  a 
Actable  Sorcerer :  •*  All  they  together  went  to  sea,  each  one  in  a 
riddle  or  cive,  and  went  in  the  same  very  substantiafly,  with  flag- 
gons  of  wine  making  merrie,  and  drinking  by  the  way  in  the  same 
riddles  or  cives."  It  was  the  belief  of  the  times  that  though  a 
witch  could  assume  the  form  of  any  animal  she  pleased,  the  taii 
would  still  be  wanting. 

*  This  free  gift  of  a  wind  is  to  be  considered  as  an  act  of  sis- 
torly  friendship  ;  for  witches  were  supposed  to  sell  them.  So  vt 
Summer     ^.ast  Will  and  Testament,  1600: 

*'  In  Ireland  and  in  Denmark  both 

Witcties  for  gold  will  sell  a  man  a  wind. 
Which,  in  the  comer  of  a  napkin  wrapp'd. 
Shall  blow  him  safe  unto  what  coast  he  will.** 
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1    Witch.  Thou'rt  kind- 
3  Witch.  And  I  another. 

1  Witch.  I  myself  have  all  the  other ; 
And  the  wery  ports  they  blow, 

All  the  quarters  that  they  know 
Fthe  shipman's  card. 
.    I'll  drain  him  dry  as  hay : 
Sleep  shall,  neither  night  nor  da}. 
Hang  upon  his  pent-house  lid ; 
He  shall  live  a  man  forbid :  * 
Weary  sev'n-nights,  nine  times  nine. 
Shall  he  dwindle,  peak,  and  pine : ' 
Though  his  bark  cannot  be  lost, 
Yet  it  shall  be  tempest-tossM.' 
Look  what  I  have. 

2  Witch.  Show  me,  show  me. 

I   Witch.  Here  I  have  a  pilot's  thumb, 
Wreck'd,  as  homeward  he  did  come. 

[Drum  withtn, 

3  Witch.  A  drum,  a  drum ! 
Macbeth  doth  come. 

AIL  The  weird  sisters,*  hand  in  hand, 

•  That  is,  forspoken.  unhappy,  charmed  or  bewitched.  A  /or- 
Wtn  fellow,  Scotice,  still  simplifies  an  unhappy  one. 

<  This  was  supposed  to  be  done  by  means  of  a  waxen  figure. 
Holinshed,  speaking  of  the  witchcraA  practised  to  destroy  King 
Duff,  says  that  they  found  one  of  the  witches  roasting,  upon  a 
wooden  broach,  an  image  of  wax  at  the  fire,  resembling  in  each 
feature  the  king's  person ;  "  for  as  the  image  did  waste  afore  the 
fire,  so  did  the  bodie  of  the  king  break  forth  in  sweat :  and  as  for 
the  words  of  the  inchantment,  they  served  to  keepe  him  still  wak- 
mg  from  tleepe.** 

^  In  the  pamphlet  about  Dr.  Fian,  alread}*  quoted  :  ••  Againe 
it  is  confessed,  that  the  said  christened  cat  was  the  cause  of  the 
Kinge't  mafeHi^t  thippe,  at  his  coming  forth  of  D^nmarke,  had  a 
eontrarie  winde  to  the  rett  of  his  shippes  then  being  in  his  com 
ponie.*' 

s  In  the  original  weird  is  spelt  weytpard;  doubtless  either  a 
misprint,  or  else  intended  to  mark  the  word  as  having  two  syll« 
itlfM.      Wfird  is  from  the  Saxon  wyrd,  and  means  the  same  as  Um 
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Posters  of  the  sea  and  land, 
Thus  do  go  about,  about : 
Thrice  to  thine,  and  thrice  to  mine, 
And  thrice  again,  to  make  up  nine. 
Peace  !  the  charm  *s  wound  up. 

Enter  Macbeth  and  BANqua 

Mdcb.  So  foul  and  fair  a  day  I  have  not  seen. 

Ban.  How  far  is't  call'd  to  Fores?  —  What  are 
these, 
So  wither'd,  and  so  wild  in  their  attire. 
That  look  not  like  the  inhabitants  o'the  earth. 
And  yet  are  on't  ?     Live  you  ?  or  are  you  aught 
That  man  may  question  1    You  seem  to  understand 

me. 
By  each  at  once  her  choppy  finger  laying 
Upon  her  skinny  lips  : — You  should  be  women. 
And  yet  your  beards  forbid  me  to  interpret 
That  you  are  so. 

Macb.         Speak,  if  you  can  :  —  What  are  you  t 

1  Witch,  All  hail,  Macbeth !  hail  to  thee,  thane 

of  Glamis ! 

2  Witch.  All  hail,  Macbeth !  hail  to  thee,  thane 

of  Cawdor! 

3  Witch.  All  hail,  Macbeth !  that  shalt  be  king 

hereafter. 
Ban.  Good  sir,  why  do  you  start,  and  seem  to  fear 

Things  that  do  sound  so  fair  !  —  Fthe  name  of  truth, 

« 

Latin  fatum ;  so  that  tt>«rrf  titters  is  the  fatal  tistert,  or  the  m- 
tert  of  fate.  Gawin  Douglas,  in  his  traoslation  of  Vir^*l,  tenders 
Parem  by  vnrd  tistert.  Which  agrees  well  with  Holinsned  in 
the  passage  which  the  Poet  no  doubt  had  in  his  eye  :  '*The  com- 
mon opinion  was,  that  these  women  were  either  the  weird  tittert^ 
that  is  (as  ye  would  say)  the  goddfssrs  of  destinie,  or  else  some 
njrmphs  or  feiries,  indued  with  knowle<lge  of  prophesie  by  their 
necromanticall  science,  hicause  everie  ihiu^  came  to  passe  as  tliey 
hnd  spoken."  H. 
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Are  ye  fantastical,'  or  that  indeed 

^Vhicll  outwardly  ye  show  ?     My  noble  partner 

You  greet  with  present  grace,  and  great  prediction 

Of  noble  having,  and  of  royal  hope. 

That  he  seems  rapt  withal  :  to  me  you  speak  not. 

If  you  can  look  into  the  seeds  of  time, 

And  say  which  grain  will  grow,  and  which  will  not. 

Speak  then  to  me,  who  neither  beg,  nor  fear, 

Your  favours,  nor  your  hate. 

1  Mitch.  HaU! 

2  Witch.  Hail ! 

3  Witch.  Hail ! 

1  Witch.  Lesser  than  Macbeth,  and  greater. 

2  Witch.  Not  so  happy,  yet  much  happier. 

3  Witch.  Thou  shalt  get  kings,  though  thou  be 

none: 
So,  all  hail,  Macbeth,  and  Banquo ! 

1  Witch.  Banquo,  and  Macbeth,  all  hail ! 
Macb.    Stay,  you    imperfect    speakers,    tell   me 

more. 
By  Sinel's  *^  death,  I  know,  I  ani  thane  of  Glamis ; 
But  how  of  Cawdor?  the  thane  of  Cawdor  lives, 
A  prosperous  gentleman ;  and  to  be  king 
Stands  not  within  the  prospect  of  belief. 
No  more  than  to  be  Cawdor.     Say,  from  whence 
You  owe  this  strange  intelligence  !  or  why 
Upon  this  blasted  heath  you  stop  our  way 
With  such  prophetic  greeting  ?  —  Speak,  I  charge 

you.  [Witches  vanish. 

Ban.  The  earth  hath  bubbles,  as  the  water  has, 
And  these  are  of  them :  —  Whither  are  they  van- 

ish'd  1 


*  That  is,  creatures  of  fantasy  or  imagination. 
**  Aecording  to  Holinshed,  *'  Sinell   the  thane  of  Glammit/ 
tpvas  Macbeth's  father.  B. 
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Macb.  Into  the  air;  and  what  seem'd  corporal 
melted 
Afl  breath  into  the  wind.  —  'Would  tbej  had  staj'd  ! 
Ban.    Were  such  things  here,  as  we  do  speak 
about  ? 
Or  have  we  eaten  on  the  insane  root," 
That  takes  the  reason  pi^isoner  ? 
Mficb.  Your  children  shall  be  kings. 
Ban.  You  shall  be  king. 

Macb.  And  thane  of  Cawdor  too  :  went  it  not  so  1 
Ban.  To  the  self-same  tune  and  words.     Who*8 
here? 

Enter  RossE  and  Angus. 

Rosse.  The  king  hath  happily  receivM,  Macbeth, 
The  news  of  thy  success ;  and  when  he  reads 
Thy  personal  venture  in  the  rebels'  fight. 
His  wonders  and  his  praises  do  contend, 
Which  should  be  thine,  or  his :     Silenc'd  with  that. 
In  viewing  o'er  the  rest  o'the  selfsame  day, 
He  finds  thee  in  the  stout  Norweyan  ranks. 
Nothing  afeard  of  what  thyself  didst  make, 
Strange  images  of  death.     As  tliick  as  tale,'* 

"  Henbane  or  hemlock.  In  Batman's  Commentary  on  Rartbol 
ome  de  Proprieiate  Rerum:  «  Henbane  is  called  intana^  mad,  for 
the  use  thereof  is  perillous ;  for  if  it  be  eate  or  dronke  it  breedeth 
madnesse,  or  slow  lykenesse  of  sleepe.  Therefore  this  bearb  is 
called  commonly  miriiidium,  for  it  taketb  away  wit  and  reason." 
And  in  Greene's  Never  too  Late  :  "  You  have  gazed  against  the 
sun,  and  so  blemished  your  sight,  or  else  you  have  eaten  of  the 
roots  of  hemlock f  thai  makes  men's  eyes  conceit  unseen  objects." 

*'  That  is,  posta  come  as  /asl  as  you  can  count, ,  This  nte  of 
tale  is  not  oncommon  in  the  old  writers.  Thus  in  Exodus,  v.  18 1 
**  For  there  sliall  no  straw  be  given  you,  yet  shall  ye  deliver  the 
tale  of  bricks.''  And  Milton  in  L' Allegro  uses  it  as  a  term  for  tb« 
numbering  of  sheep : 

**  And  the  mower  whets  hit  tithe, 
Anf*  ev^ry  shepherd  telU  his  tale,** 
Ami  w  ttill  tay  •    Keep  tally  for  keep  cetad.     I«ik«wite  m 
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Came  post  with  post ;  and  every  one  did  bear 
Tliy  praises  in  his  kingdom's  great  defence, 
And  pour'd  them  down  before  him. 

i4it^.  We  are  8etil« 

To  give  thee  from  our  royal  master  thanks ; 
Only  to  herald  thee  into  his  sight, 
Not  pay  thee. 

Rosse*  And,  for  an  earnest  of  a  greater  honour, 
lie  bade  me  from  him  call  thee  thane  of  Cawdor : 
In  which  addition,  bail,  most  worthy  thane ! 
For  it  is  thine. 

Ban*  What !  can  the  devil  speak  true  1 

Macb.  The  thane  of  Cawdor  lives  :  Why  do  you 
dress  me 
In  borrowed  robes  1 

Ang.  Who  was  the  thane  lives  yet ; 

^But  under  heavy  judgment  bears  that  life 
Which  he  deserves  to  lose.     Whether  he  was  com- 

bin'd 
With  those  of  Norway,  or  did  line  the  rebel 
With  hidden  help  and  vantage,  or  that  with  both  . 
He  labour'd  in  his  country's  wreck,  I  know  not ; 
But  treasons  capital,  confess'd  and  prov'd. 
Have  overthrown  him. 

Macb.  Glamis,  and  thane  of  Cawdor : 

The  greatest  is  behind.  —  Thanks  for  your  pains.  — 
Do  you  not  hope  your  children  shall  be  kings. 
When  those  that  gave  the  ihane  of  Cawdor  to  me, 
Promis'd  no  less  to  them  ? 

Ban.  That,  trusted  home. 

Alight  yet  enkindle  you  unto  the  crown. 
Besides  the  thane  of  Cawdor.     But  'tis  strange : 

rvgard  to  titick,  we  still  use  the  phrase,  tpeais  thiekf  of  one  who 
talks  so  fast  that  his  words  tread  on  each  other's  heels.  l*he 
matter  were  not  worth  so  much  note,  hot  that  one  would  change 
taU  into  hail,  and  another  thick  into  quick.  The  original  hat  can 
for  eanu.  ■ 
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And  oftentimes,  to  win  us  to  our  harm, 
The  instruments  of  darkness  tell  us  truths ; 
Win  us  with  honest  trifles,  to  betray  us 
In  deepest  consequence. — 
Cousins,  a  word,  I  praj  you. 

Macb.  Two  truths  are  tcild 

As  happy  prologues  to  the  swelling  act 
Of  the  imperial  theme.  —  I  thank  you,  gentlemen.  — 
This  supernatural  sohciting 
Cannot  be  ill ;  cannot  be  good :  —  If  ill. 
Why  hath  it  given  me  earnest  of  success. 
Commencing  in  a  truth  ?     I  am  thane  of  Cawdor : 
If  good,  why  do  I  yield  to  that  suggestion 
Whose  horrid  image  doth  unfix  my  hair. 
And  make  my  seated  heart  knock  at  my  ribs. 
Against  the  use  of  nature  ?     Present  fears 
Are  less  than  horrible  imaginings :  *' 
My  thought,  whose  murder  yet  is  but  fantastical. 
Shakes  so  my  single  state  of  man,'*  that  function 
Is  smother'd  in  surmise,  and  nothing  is. 
But  what  is  not.** 

*'  Fears  here  is  put  for  the  objects  of  fear ^  the  eflect  for  the 
cause  j  a  not  uncommon  form  of  speech.  H. 

'^  Single  here  bears  the  sense  of  weak,  feeble.  So  in  The 
Tempest,  Act  i.  sc.  i:  *'  A  single  thing,  as  I  am  now/'  And  in 
what  the  Chief  Justice  says  to  FalstafiT :  "  Is  not  your  chin  double, 
your  wit  single  f  "  H. 

**  That  is,  facts  are  lost  sight  of,  I  see  nothing,  but  what  is  un« 
/ealy  nothing  but  the  spectres  of  my  own  fancy.  So,  likewise,  in 
the  preceding  clause  :  the  mind  is  crippled,  disabled  for  its  proper 
function  or  t>IBce  by  the  apprehensions  and  surmises  that  throng 
upon  him.  Macbetb's  conscience  here  acts  through  his  imagina- 
tion, sets  it  all  on  fire,  and  he  is  terror-stricken  and  lost  to  the 
things  before  him,  as  the  elements  of  evil,  hitherto  latent  within 
him,  gather  and  fashion  themselves  into  the  wicked  purpose.  His 
mind  has  all  along  been  grasping  and  reaching  forward  for  grounds 
to  build  criminal  designs  upon  ;  yet  he  no  sooner  begins  to  build 
them  than  he  is  seized  and  shaken  with  horrors  which  he  knows  tc 
be  imaginary,  yet  cannot  allay.  Of  this  wonderful  development 
ot  character  Coleridge  justly  says,  —  **  So  surely  is  the  guilt  in  its 
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Ban,  Look,  how  our  partner's  rapt. 

M(ub.  If  chance  will  have  me  king,  why,  chance 
may  crown  nie. 
Without  my  stir. 

Bern,  New  honours  come  upon  bun, 

Like  our  strange  garments,  cleave  not  to  their  mould. 
But  with  the  aid  of  use. 

Macb.  Come  what  come  may, 

Time  and  the  hour  runs  through  the  roughest  day. 

Ban,  Worthy  Macbeth,  we  stay  upon  your  leisure 

Macb.  Give  me  your  favour :  — 
My  dull  brain  was  wrought  with  things  forgotten. 
Kind  gentlemen,  your  pains  are  registered 
Where  every  day  I  turn  the  leaf  to  read  them.  — 
Let  us  toward  the  king.  — 

Think  upon  what  hath  chancM ;  and,  at  more  time, 
The  interim  having  weighM  it,  let  us  speak 
Our  free  hearts  each  to  other. 

Ban.  Yery  gladly. 

Mdcb,  Till  then,  enough.  —  Come,  friends. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE    IV.     Fores.     A  Room  in  the  Palace 

Flourish.     Enter  Duncan,  Malcolm,  Donalbain, 
Lenox,  and  Attendants. 

Dun.  Is  execution  done  on  Cawdor  ?     Are  not 
Those  in  commission  yet  return'd  7 

germ  anterior  to  the  supposed  cause  and  immediate  temptation." 
And  again,—  "  Every  word  of  his  soliloquy  shows  the  early  birtb- 
date  of  his  guilt."  How  greedily  the  swelling  evil  of  his  con- 
ception has  kept  snatching  at  and  sucking  in,  one  aHer  another, 
the  ofierings  of  occasion  !  thus  proving  indeed  that  the  eUmentM 
of  crime  were  all  in  him  before  j  yet  his  being  surprised  with 
such  an  ecstasy  of  terror  equally  proves  that  the  guilty  purpose  is 
new  to  him,  that  his  thoughts  are  unused  to  iu  a 
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MaL  My  liege, 

Thej  are  not  yet  come  back :  but  I  have  spoke 
With  one  that  saw  him  die ;  who  did  report, 
That  very  frankly  he  confessed  his  treasons, 
Implor'd  your  highness'  pardon,  and  set  forth 
A  deep  repentance.     Nothing  in  his  life 
Became  him  like  the  leaving  it :  he  died 
As  one  that  hud  been  studied  in  hif  death/ 
To  throw  away  the  dearest  thing  he  ow'd,' 
As  'twere  a  careless  trifle. 

Dun.  There's  no  art. 

To  find  the  mind's  construction  in  the  face : 
He  was  a  gentleman  on  whom  I  built 
An  absolute  trust  —  O  worthiest  cousin  ! 

EfUer  Macbeth,  Ban<^uo,  Rosse,  and  Angus 

The  sin  of  my  ingratitude  even  now 
Was  heavy  on  me.     Thou  art  so  far  before. 
That  swiftest  wing  of  recompense  is  slow 
To  overtake  thee :  'would  thou  hadst  less  deserv'd ; 
That  the  proportion  both  of  thanks  and  payment 
Might  have  been  mine !  only  I  have  left  to  say, 
More  is  thy  due  than  more  than  all  can  pay. 
Macb.  The  service  and  the  loyalty  I  owe, 
In  doing  it,  pays  itself.     Your  highness'  part 
Is  to  receive  our  duties :  and  our  duties 
Are,  to  your  throne  and  state,  children  and  servants ; 
Which   do   but  what  they  should,  by  doing  every 

thing 
Safe  toward  your  love  and  honour.' 

'  That  is,  well  instructed  in  the  art  of  dying-.  HThe  behavioiir 
of  the  thane  of  Cawdor  corresponds  in  almost  every  circumstance 
with  that  of  the  unfortunate  earl  of  Essex,  as  related  by  Stowe. 
His  asking  the  queen's  forgiveness,  his  confession,  repentance, and 
concern  ^bout  behaving  with  propriety  on  the  scaffold,  are  mi 
QUtely  described  by  that  historian. 

•  Owned,  possessed. 
*•  Here,  in  couirast  with  Duncan's  •  plenteous  joys,'  Macbeth 
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Dun.  Welcome  hither: 

I  have  begun  to  plant  thee,  and  will  labour 
To  make  thee  full  of  growing.  —  Noble  Banquo, 
That  hast  no  less  deserv'd,  nor  must  be  known 
No  less  to  have  done  so ;  let  me  infold  thee, 
And  hold  thee  to  my  heart. 

Bern.  There  if  1  grow. 

The  harvest  is  your  own. 

Dun,  My  plente(»us  joys, 

Wanton  in  fulness,  seek  to  hide  themselves 
In  drops  of  sorrow.  —  Sons,  kinsmen,  thanes, 
And  you  whose  places  are  the  nearest,  know. 
We  will  establish  our  estate  upon 
Our  eldest,  Malcolm ;  whom  we  name  hereafter 
The  prince  of  Cumberland  :  *  which  honour  must 
Not,  unaccompanied,  invest  him  only, 
But  signs  of  nobleness,  like  stars,  shall  shine 
On  all  deservers.  —  From  hence  to  Inverness, 
4nd  bind  us  further  to  you. 

Macb,  The  rest  is  labour,  which  is  not  us'd  for 
you  : 
V\\  be  myself  the  harbinger,  and  mako  joyful 

•as  Doibing  but  the  comiDonplaces  of  loyalty,  iii  which  be  hides 
himself  with  <  our  duties.'  Note  the  exceeding  eflbrt  of  Macbeth's 
addresses  to  the  king,  his  reasoniDg  on  his  allegiance,  and  then 
•specially  when  a  new  difficulty,  the  designation  of  a  successor, 
suggests  a  new  crime."  Such  is  Coleridge's  comment  ou  the 
tazL  M. 

*  Holinsl)^  says,  "  Duncan,  having  two  sons,  made  the  elder 
of  them,  called  Malcolm,  prince  of  Cumberland,  as  it  was  thereby 
to  appoint  him  his  successor  in  his  kingdome  immediatelle  ailer 
hij  decease.  Macbeth  sorely  troubled  herewith,  for  that  he  saw 
by  this  means  his  hope  sore  hindered,  ^ where,  by  the  old  laws  of 
the  realme  the  ordinance  was,  that  if  he  that  should  succeed  were 
not  of  able  age  to  take  the  charge  upon  himself,  he  that  was  nexi 
(^  blood  unto  him  should  be  admitted,)  be  began  to  take  counsel 
how  he  might  usurpe  the  kingdome  by  force,  having  a  just  quarrel 
so  to  doe,  (as  he  tooke  the  matter,)  for  that  Duncane  did  what  in 
him  lay  to  defraud  him  of  all  manner  of  title  and  claiTir,  which 
he  might  in  time  to  come  pretend,  unto  the  crowne."  Cumber 
land  was  then  held  in  6ef  of  the  English  crown. 
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The  hearing  of  my  wife  with  your  approach ; 
So,  humbly  take  my  leave. 

Dun*  My  worthy  Cawdor  ! 

Mcocb.  [Aside.'^  The  prince  of  Cumberland !  — 
That  is  a  step, 
On  which  I  must  fall  down,  or  else  o'crleap,* 
For  in  my  way  it  lies.     Stars,  hide  your  fires ! 
Let  not  hght  see  my  black  and  deep  desires ; 
The  eye  wink  at  the  hand ;  yet  let  that  be. 
Which  the  eye  fears,  when  it  is  done,  to  see. 

[EiU 

Dun,  True,  worthy  Banquo  :  he  is  full  so  valiant, 
And  in  his  commendations  1  am  fed; 
It  is  a  banquet  to  me.     Let  us  afler  him. 
Whose  care  is  gone  before  to  bid  us  welcome : 
It  is  a  peerless  kinsman.*  [Flourish.     Exeunt, 


SCENE    V.     Inverness. 
A  Room  in  M acbetu's  Castle. 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth,  reading  a  Letter, 

Lady  M,  They  met  me  in  the  day  of  success;  and  I 
have  learn'd  by  the  perfectest  report,  they  have  more  in 
them  than  mortal  knowledge.  When  I  bum'd  in  desire 
to  question  them  further,  they  made  themselves  air,  int<» 
which  they  vanished.  Whiles  I  stood  rapt  in  the  won- 
der of  it,  came  missives '  from  the  king,  who*  all-bailM 

*  Of  course  during  Macbetb's  last  speech  Duncan  aud  Banquo 
were  conversing  apart,  he  being  (he  subject  of  their  talk.  The 
t>eginning  of  Duncan's  speech  refers  to  something  Banquo  has 
*aid  in  praise  of  Macbeth.  Coleridge  sa3rs,  — "  1  always  think 
there  is  something  especially  Shakespearian  in  Duncan's  speechet 
throughout  this  scene,  such  pourings-forth,  such  abandonments, 
compared  with  the  language  of  vulgar  dramatists,  whose  charae- 
lers  seem  to  have  made  their  speeches  as  the  actors  learu  them/* 

m. 

*  Meuenfert. 
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me,  "Thane  of  Cawdw;"  by  which  title,  before,  these 
weird  sisters  saluted  me,  and  referr'd  me  to  the  coming  on 
of  time,  with,  "  Hail,  king  that  shalt  be ! "  This  have  I 
thought  good  to  deliver  thee,  my  dearest  partner  of  great- 
ness, that  thou  mightest  not  lose  the  dues  of  rejoicing,  by 
being  ignorant  of  what  greatness  is  promis'd  thee.  Lay 
it  to  thy  heart,  and  farewell. 

(irlamis  thou  art,  and  Cawdor ;  and  shalt  be 

What  thou  art  promis*d.  —  Yet  do  I  fear  thy  nature : 

It  is  too  full  o*the  milk  of  human  kindness, 

To  catch  the  nearest  way :  Thou  would'st  be  great ; 

Art  not  without  ambition  ;  but  without 

The  illness  should  attend  it :  what  thou  would'st 

highly. 
That  would'st  thou  holily ;  would'st  not  play  felse, 
4nd  yet  would'st  wrongly  win  :  thou'dst  have,  great 

Glamis, 
That  which  cries,   »*  Thus  thou   must  do,  if  thou 

have  it ; " 
And  that  which  rather  thou  dost  fear  to  do. 
Than  wishest  should  be  undone.*     Hie  thee  hithefi 
That  I  may  pour  my  spirits  in  thine  ear. 
And  chastise  with  the  valour  of  my  tongue 
All  that  impedes  thee  from  the  golden  round, 
Which  fate  and  metaphysical  aid  *  doth  seem 
To    have   thee   crown'd    withaL  —  What   is   your 
.  tidings? 

•  •*  Macbeth,"  says  Coleridge,  "  is  described  by  Lady  Macbeth 
io  as  at  the  same  time  to  reveal  ber  own  character.  Could  he 
have  every  thing  he  wanted,  be  would  rather  have  it  innocently ; 
—  ignorant,  as,  alas !  how  many  of  us  are,  that  he  who  wishes  a 
temporal  end  for  itself  does  in  truth  will  the  means  j  and  hence 
the  danger  of  indulging  fancies.*'  h. 

'  That  is,  supernatural  aid.  We  find  metaphysics  explained 
things  stqyematural  in  the  old  dictionaries.  To  hare  thee  crown'd 
is  to  desire  that  you  should  be  crowned.  Thus  iu  All's  Well  that 
Ends  Well,  Act  i.  sc.  2 :  "  Our  dearest  friend  prcjudicates  the 
business,  and  would  seem  to  have  m  make  denial." 
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Enter  an  Attendant. 

Attend.  The  king  comes  here  to-night. 

Ladi/  M.  ThuuVt  mad  to  say  it 

Is  not  thy  master  with  him  1  who,  wer't  so, 
Would  have  inf<»rm'd  for  preparation. 

Attend.  So  please  you,  it  is  true ;  our  thane  if 
coming : 
One  of  my  fellows  had  the  speed  of  him; 
Who,  almost  dead  for  breath,  had  scarcely  mojre 
Than  would  make  up  his  message. 

Lady  M.  Give  him  tending: 

He   brings  great  news.  —  [Exit  Attendant.'^     The 

raven  himself  is  hoarse. 
That  croaks  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan 
Under  my  battlements.^     Come,  you  spirits 
That  tend  on  mortal  ^  thoughts,  unsex  me  here, 
And  fill  me,  from  the  crown  to  the  toe,  top-full 
Of  direst  cruelty!  make  thick  my  blood. 
Stop  up  the  access  and  passage  to  remorse ; 
That  no  compunctious  visitings  of  nature 
Shake  my  fell  purpose,  nor  keep  peace  between 

^  This  passage  is  oflen  sadly  raarred  in  the  reading  by  laying 
pecoJiar  stress  upon  my ;  as  the  next  sentence  aUo  is  in  the  prints 
ing  by  repealing  conUf  thus  suppressing  the  pause  wherein  the 
speaker  gathers  and  nerves  herself  up  lo  the  terrihk  strain  thai 
follows.  Mr.  Collier  quotes  a  similar  passage  from  Uray ton's 
Barons'  Wars,  book  v.  stan.  42  : 

**  The  ominous  raven  with  a  dismal  cheer 
Through  his  hoarse  beak  of  following  horror  tells.''     H. 

•  Mortal  and  deadly  were  synonymous  in  Shakespeare's  lime. 
Id  another  part  of  this  play  we  have  *'  the  mortal  sword/'  and 
<<  mortal  murders."  1*he  spirits  here  addressed  are  thus  dc^tcribed 
b  Nashe's  Pierce  Pennilesse :  '<  The  second  kind  of  devils,  which 
he  most  cmpioyeth,  are  those  northern  Martii,  called  the  xpiritt  of 
reverifrey  and  the  authors  of  massacres,  and  seedsmen  of  mischief; 
for  they  have  commission  to  incense  men  lo  rapines,  sacrileg* 
ih^fl,  murder,  wrath,  fury,  and  all  manner  of  cruellies :  and  ttey 
command  certa^in  of  the  southern  spirits  to  wail  upon  them,  aa 
also  great  Arioch,  that  -s  termed  the  spirit  of  rei'tn^e." 
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The  effect,  and  it !  ®   Come  to  inj  woman's  breasts, 
And  take  my  milk  for  gall,  you^urdering  ministers, 
Wherever  in  your  sightless  substances 
You  wait  on  nature's  mischief !     Come,  thick  night, 
And  pall  thee  ^  in  the  dunnest  smoke  of  hell ! 
That  my  keen  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  makes. 
Nor  heaven  peep  through  the  blanket  of  the  dark,' 
To  cry,  "Hold,  hold!"  — 

Enter  Macbeth. 

Great  Glamis  !  worthy  Cawdor ! 
Greater  than  both,  by  the  all-hail  hereafter ! 
Thy  letters  have  transported  me  beyond 
This  ignorant  present,*  and  1  feel  now 
The  future  in  the  instant. 

•  One  might  naturally  thnk  this  should  read,  —  "Nor  break 
peace  between  the  etTert  and  it ;  "  that  is.  nor  make  the  eff^t 
contradict,  or  fall  ai  strife  with,  the  purpose.  The  sense,  however, 
doubtless  is,  nor  make  any  delay,  any  rest,  any  pause  for  thought^ 
between  the  purpose  and  the  act.  Thus  in  Davcnant's  alteration 
of  th:s  play  :  *'  That  no  relapses  into  mercy  may  shake  my  design, 
nor  make  it  fall  before  'tis  ripen'd  to  eflTecl."  H. 

'    Wrap  thyself;  from  paliiOf  Latin. 

•  A  similar  expression  occurs  in  Drayton's  Mortimeriados,  1596  : 
"  The  sullen  night  in  mistie  ru^^e  is  wrapp'd."  —  This  appalling 
s|ieecb  has  been  aptly  commented  on  by  Coleridge  :  "  Lady  Mac- 
beth, like  all  in  Shakespeare,  is  a  class  individualized  ;  —  of  hij^h 
rank,  left  much  alone,  and  feeding  herself  with  day-dreams  of 
ambition,  she  mistakes  the  courage  of  fantasy  for  the  power  of 
bearing  the  consequences  of  the  realities  of  guilt.  Hers  is  the 
mock  fortitude  of  a  mind  deluded  by  ambition;  she  shames  her 
husband  with  a  superhuman  audacity  of  fancy  which  she  cannot 
support,  but  sinks  in  the  season  of  remorse,  and  dies  in  suicidal 
agony.  Her  speech  is  that  of  one  who  had  habitually  famil- 
iarized  her  imagination  to  dreadful  conceptions,  and  was  trying  to 
do  so  still  more.  Her  invocations  and  requisitions  are  aJl  the 
false  eflbrts  of  a  mind  accustomed  only  hitherto  to  the  shadows  of 
the  imagination,  vivid  enough  to  throw  the  evcry-day  substances 
of  life  into  shadow,  but  never  as  yet  brought  into  direct  contact 
with  their  own  correspondent  realities."  H. 

•  That  is.  the  present  time  ignorant  of  what  is  lo  come  In 
tiani  it  any  .bing  now  at  hand,  pressing  upon  un.  u 
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Ma£h.  M7  dearest  love, 

Duncan  comes  hereto-night. 

Lady  M.  And  when  goes  hence  f 

Macb.  To-morrow, — as  h^  purposes. 

Lady  M.  O,  nerer 

Shall  sun  that  morrow  see ! 
Your  face,  my  thane,  is  as  a  book,  where'  men 
May  read  strange  matters:  to  beguile  the  time. 
Look  like  the  time ;  bear  welcome/m  your  eye. 
Your  hand,  your  tongue  :  look  like   the  innocent 

flower, 
But  be  the  serpent  under  it.     He  that's  coming 
IVfust  be  provided  for ;  and  you  shall  put 
This  night's  great  business  into  my  despatch. 
Which  shall  to  all  our  nights  and  days  to  come 
Give  solely  sovereign  sway  and  masterdom. 

Mach.  We  will  speak  further. 

Lady  M.  Only  look  up  clear ; 

To  alter  favour  *^  ever  is  to  fear : 
Leave  all  the  rest  to  me.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE   VL     The  «iame.     Before  the  Castle. 

Hautboys  and  Torches.     Enta-  Duncan,  Malcolbi, 

DoNALBAiN,  Banquo,  Lenox,  3Jacdufp,  RossBj 

Angus,  and  Attendants. 

Dun.  This  castle  hath  a  pleasant  seat :  the  air 
Nimbly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself 
Unto  our  gentle  senses. 

Bart.  This  guest  of  summer. 

The  temple-haunting  martlet,  does  approve. 
By  his  lov'd  mansionry,  that  the  heaven's  breath 
Smells  wooingly  here  :  no  jutty,  frieze, 
Buttress,  nor  coigne  of  vantage,*  but  this  bird 

^^  Fanowr  is  countenance. 

*  That  is.  convenient  nook,  or  advantageous  corner.  O. 
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IIhiIi  made  his  pendent  bed,  and  procreant  cradle : 
Where  tbej  most  breed  and  haunt,  I  ha?e  obsenr'd. 
The  air  is  delicate.' 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth. 

Dun,  See,  see !  our  honour*d  hostess  ! 

The  love  that  follows  us  sometime  is  our  trouble, 
Which  still  we  thank  as  love  :  herein  I  teach  jou 
How  jou  shall  bid  God  yield '  us  for  jour  pains. 
And  thank  us  for  your  trouble. 

Lady  M,  All  our  service. 

In  every  point  twice  done,  and  then  done  double. 
Were  poor  and  single  business,  to  contend 
Against  those  honours  deep  and  broad,  wherewith 
Your  majesty  loads  our  house :     For  those  of  old. 
And  the  late  dignities  heapM  up  to  them. 
We  rest  your  hermits.* 

*  *t  The  stihject  of  this  quiet  and  easy  conversation  gp'ves  that 
repose  so  necessary  to  the  mind  afler  the  tumultaoas  bastle  of  the 
preceding  scenes,  and  perfectly  contrast  the  scene  of  horror  that 
immediately  succeeds.  It  seems  as  if  Shakespeare  asked  him- 
telfy  What  is  a  prinee  likely  to  say  to  his  aUendants  on  rach  an 
occasion  t  Whereas  the  modem  writers  seem,  on  the  contrary, 
to  be  always  searching  for  new  thoaghts,  sach  as  would  never 
occur  to  men  in  the  situation  which  is  represented.  This  also  it 
frequently  the  practice  of  Homer,  who,  from  the  nnidst  of  battles 
and  horrors,  relieves  and  refreshes  the  mind  of  the  reader,  by  in- 
troducing some  quiet  rural  image  or  picture  of  familiar  domestic 
life."—  Sir  J,  Reynolds, 

*  To  bid  is  here  used  in  the  Saxon  sense  of  to  pray,  God 
yield  us,  is  God  reward  us.  Malone  and  Steevens  were  perplexed 
by  what  they  call  the  obscurity  of  this  passage.  If  this  be  ob- 
scure, we  should  like  to  know  what  isn't.  Is  any  thing  more 
common  than  to  thank  people  for  annoying  us,  as  knowing  that 
they  do  it  from  love  7  And  does  not  Duncan  clearly  mean,  that 
his  love  is  what  puts  him  upon  troubling  them  thus,  and  therefore 
Ibey  will  be  grateful  to  him  for  the  pains  he  causes  them  to  take  t 

u. 

^  That  is,  we  remain  as  hermits  or  beadsmen  to  pray  for  you 

"-  Here  again  we  must  quote  from  Coleridge :  <'  The  lyrical  move* 

meat  with  which  this  scene  opens,  and  the  Uee  and  unengaged  mind 

of  Baoqoo,  loving  nsture,  and  rewarded  in  the  love  itself,  form  ■ 
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Duru  Where's  the  thane  of  Cawrdor  ? 

We  cours'd  him  at  the  heels,  and  had  a  purpose 
To  be  his  purveyor;  but  he  rides  well, 
And  bis  great  love,  sharp  as  his  spur,  hath  holp  him 
To  his  home  before  us.     Fair  and  noble  hostess, 
We  are  your  guest  to-night. 

Lady  if.  Your  servants  ever 

Have  tlieirs,  themselves,  and  what  is  theirs,  in  compt. 
To  make  their  audit  at  jour  highness'  pleasure. 
Still  to  return  your  own. 

Dun.  Give  me  your  hand ; 

Conduct  me  to  mine  host :  .we  love  him  highly. 
And  shall  continue  our  graces  towards  him. 
By  your  leave,  hostess.  [ExnaU. 

SCENE  VII.     The  same.     A  Room  in  the  Castle. 

Hautboys  and  Torches.  Enter ^  and  pass  over  the 
stngCi  a  SewcTi^  xmd  divers  Servants  with  dishes 
and  service.     Then  enter  Macbeth. 

Macb.  If  it  were  done  when  'tis  done,  then  'twere 
well 
It  were  done  quickly:  if  the  assassination 
Could  trammel  up  the  consequence,  and  catch. 
With  his  surcease,  success ; '  that  but  this  blow 

highly  dramatic  contrast  with  the  laboured  rhythm  and  bypoeritical 
over-much  of  Lady  Macbetb's  welcome,  in  which  you  cannot  de- 
tect a  ray  of  personal  feeling,  but  all  is  thrown  upon  the  dignUie»f 
the  general  duty."  H. 

*  An  officer  so  called  from  his  placing  the  dishes  on  the  table. 
Asseour^  French ;  from  atseoir,  to  place. 

«  Surcease  is  end,  stop.  Thus  in  Bacon's  Of  Church  Oontro- 
rersies :  "  It  is  more  than  time  that  there  were  an  end  and  sur- 
cease made  of  this  immodest  and  deformed  manner  of  writing 
lately  entertained,  whereby  matter  of  religion  is  handled  in  the 
style  of  the  stage." —• //t>  for  its,  referring  to  assassination.— 
"  We^djump  the  life  to  come,**  that  is,  we'd  risk  it.  So  in  Antony 
aad  Cleopatra,  Act  iv.  sr.  8  :  "  Our  fortune  lies  upon  this  Jump.** 

n 
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Might  be  the  be-nll  and  the  end-all  here, 
But  here,  upon  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time,  — 
We'd  jump  the  life  to  come.  —  But  in  these  cases 
We  still  have  judgment  here  ;  that  we  but  teach 
Bloody  in9tructions,  which,  being  taught,  return 
To  plague  the  inventor :     This  even-handed  Justice 
Commends  the  ingredients  of  our  poison'd  cnalicc 
To  our  own  lips.     He's  here  in  double  trust : 
F*rst,  as  I  am  his  kinsman  and  his  subject, 
Strong  both  against  the  deed ;  then,  as  his  host, 
Who  should  against  his  murderer  shut  the  door. 
Not  bear  the  knife  myself.     Besides,  this  Duncan 
Hath  borne  his  faculties  so  meek,  hath  been 
So  clear  in  his  great  office,  that  his  virtues 
Will  plead  like  angels,  trumpet-tongued,  against 
Tlie  deep  damnation  of  his  taking-off ; 
And  piiy,  like  a  naked  new-born  babe, 
Striding  the  blast,  or  heaven's  cherubin,  hors'd 
Upon  the  sightless  couriers  of  the  air,' 
Shall  blow  the  horrid  deed  in  every  eye, 
That  tears  shall  drown  the  wind.  —  I  have  no  spur 
To  prick  ihe  sides  of  my  intent,  but  only 
Vaulting  ambition,  which  o'erleaps  itself, 
And  falls  on  the  other.*  — 

jSnter  I^ady  Macbeth. 

How  now  !  what  news  ? 

•  T*he  tightUii  t9wier$  of  the  air  are  what  Ihe  Poet  elsewhere 
ealls  the  vUwUss  windt. 

*  Hanmer  inft«n«Mi  side  here  opon  conjectore,  and  some  editors 
have  followed  him.  Side  may  have  been  meant  by  the  Poet,  but  it 
was  not  said.  And  the  sense  feeU  better  without  it,  as  this  shows 
the  speaker  to  be  in  &nch  an  eagerly-expectant  state  of  mind  as  to 
break  off  the  instant  be  has  a  prospect  of  any  news.  —  It  hath 
been  ingeniously  proposed  to  change  itself  into  its  sell,  an  old 
word  for  saddle.  But  no  change  is  necessary,  the  using  of  seif 
for  aim  or  purpose  being  quite  lawful  and  idiomatic  ;  as  we  often 
say.  such  a  one  overshot  himself,  that  is,  overshot  his  mark,  hit 
aim.  B. 
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Lady  M.  He  has  almost  supp'd  :  Why  have  jou 
left  the  chamber  ? 

Macb.  Hath  he  askM  for  me? 

Lady  M.  Know  you  not  he  has  1 

Mach.  We  will  proceed  no  ilirther  in  this  business : 
He  hath  honour*d  roe  of  late ;  and  I  have  bought 
Golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people, 
Which  would  be  worn  now  in  their  newest  gloss, 
Not  cast  aside  so  soon. 

Lady  M.  Was  the  hope  drunk, 

Wherein  you  dress'd  yourself?  hath  it  slept  since  ? 
And  wakes  it  now,  to  look  so  green  and  pale 
At  what  it  did  so  freely  ?     From  this  time. 
Such  I  account  thy  love.     Art  thou  afeard 
To  be  the  same  in  thine  own  act  and  valour. 
As  thou  art  in  desire  ?     Would'st  thou  have  that 
Which  thou  esteem'st  the  ornament  of  life, 
And  live  a  coward  in  thine  own  esteem. 
Letting  "  I  dare  not "  wait  upon  "  1  would," 
Like  the  poor  cat  i'the  adage  ?  * 

Macb.  Pr'ythee,  peace ! 

I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man ; 
Who  dares  do  more  is  none. 

Lady  M,  What  beast  was't,  then, 

That  made  you  break  this  enterprise  to  me  ? 
When  you  durst  do  it,  then  you  were  a  man ; 
And,  to  be  more  than  what  you  were,  you  would 
Be  so  much  more  the  man.     Nor  time,  nor  place. 
Did  then  adhere,*  and  yet  you  would  make  both : 
They  hive  made  themselves,  and  that  their  fitnesf 

now 
Does  unmake  you.     I  have  given  suck,  and  know 
How  tender  'tis  to  love  the  babe  that  milks  me : 

•  The  adage  of  ihe  cat  is  among  Heywood's  Proverbs,  1566  • 
'•  The  cat  would  eate  Bsbe,  and  would  not  wet  ber  feeXe" 

*  Adhere  io  tbe  tense  of  suit,  a^ree.  cohere. 
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I  would,  while  it  was  smiling  in  my  face, 
Hare  pluck'd  my  nipple  from  his  boneless  ^ums^ 
And  dash'd  the  brains  out,  had  I  so  sworn  as  you 
Have  done  to  this.^ 

Macb.  If  we  should  fail, — 

Ladif  M.  We  feiL' 

But  screw  your  courage  to  the  sticking-place,' 
And  we*ll  not  fail.     When  Duncan  is  asleep, 
(Whereto  the  rather  shall  his  day's  hard  journey 
Soundly  invite  him,)  his  two  chamberlains 
Will  I  with  wine  and  wassel  so  convince,*® 

f  It  b  said  that  Mrs.  Siddons,  in  her  personation  of  Lady  Mac 
beth,  used  to  alter  the  horrible  words  of  this  speech  in  a  scream 
as  thou^  she  were  almost  frightened  out  of  her  wits  by  the  au- 
dacity of  her  own  tongue.  And  we  can  easily  conceive  how  a 
spasmodic  action  of  fear  might  lefid  her  the  appearance  of  super 
human  or  inhuman  boldness.  At  all  events,  it  should  be  observed 
that  Lady  Macbeth's  energy  and  intensity  of  purpose  overbears 
the  feelings  of  the  woman,  and  that  some  of  her  words  are  spoken 
more  as  sailing  the  former,  than  as  springing  from  the  latter.  And 
her  convulsive  struggle  of  feeling  against  that  overbearing  violence 
of  purpose  mig^t  well  be  expressed  by  a  scream.  H. 

^  Three  modes  of  pointing  have  been  pitched  upon  here  by 
different  critics,  namely,  (!)  (?)  (.)  of  which  we  prefer  the  latter. 
Here,  again,  we  have  recourse  to  Mrs.  Siddons,  who,  it  is  said,  tried 
**  three  different  intonations  in  giving  the  words  WtfaU.  At  first, 
a  quick  aontemptaous  interrogation,  We  fail?  Afterwards,  with 
a  note  of  admiration.  We  fail!  and  an  accent  of  indignant  as- 
tonishment, laying  the  principal  emphasis  on  the  word  we.  Lastly,  . 
she  fixed  on  the  simple  period,  modulating  her  voice  to  a  deep, 
low,  resolute  tone,  which  settled  the  issue  at  once  ;  as  though  she 
had  said,  <  If  we  fail,  why,  then  we  fail,  and  all  is  over.'  This  is 
consistent  with  the  dark  fatalism  of  the  rheracter,  and  the  sense 
of  the  following  lines ;  and  the  effect  was  sublime."  H. 

'  Shakespeare  seems  to  have  taken  his  metaphor  from  the 
tretoing  up  the  cords  of  stringed  instruments  to  their  proper  de- 
gree  of  tension,  when  the  peg  remains  fast  in  its  gtickirtg-place, 

***  To  convince  is  to  overcome.  IVatsel  is  thus  explained  by 
Bullokar  in  his  Expositor,^  1616 :  **  WassaiUf  a  term  usual  hereto- 
fore for  quaffing  and  car^nosing;  but  more  especially  signifying  a 
merry  cap,  passing  about  amongst  neighbours,  meeting  and  enter- 
taining one  another  on  the  vigil  or  eve  of  the  new  year,  and  com- 
monly called  the  wattaU-boU* 
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That  tnemorj,  the  warder  of  the  brain. 
Shall  be  a  ilirae,  and  the  receipt  of  reason 
A  limbeck  '*  only :     When  in  swinish  sleep 
Their  drenched  natures  lie,  as  in  a  death, 
What  cannot  you  and  I  perform  upon 
The  unguarded  Duncan  ?  what  not  put  upon 
His  spongy  officers,  who  shall  bear  the  guilt 
Of  our  great  quell  ?  " 

Macb.  Bring  forth  men-childreu  only 

For  thy  undaunted  mettle  should  compose 
Nothing  but  males.     Will  it  not  be  received. 
When  we  have  mark'd  with  blood  those  sleepy  two 
Of  his  own  chamber,  and  us'd  their  very  daggers. 
That  they  have  done't  ? 

Lady  M.  Who  dares  receive  it  other. 

As  we  shall  make  our  griefs  and  clamour  roar 
Upon  his  death  ? 

M(icb.  I  am  settled,  and  bend  up 

Each  corporal  agent  to  this  terrible  feat. 
Away,  and  mock  the  time  with  fairest  show : 
False  face  must  hide  what  the  false  heart  doth  know 

[ExewU. 


ACT  II- 

SCENE    I.     The  same.     Court  within  the  Castle. 

Enter  Banquo,  and  Fleance  with  a  torch. 

Ban.  How  goes  the  night,  boy  1 
FU.  The  moon  is  down  :  I  have  not  heard  the 
clock. 

'1  A  limbeck  is  a  vessel  through  which  distilled  liquors  pass  into 
th«  recipient. 

"  Quell  i»  murder »  from  the  Saxon  guellan,  to  kill. 
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Ban*  And  she  goes  down  at  twelve. 
Fie.  I  take't,  'tis  later,  sir 

Ban.  Hold,  take  my  sword.  —  There's  husbundrr ' 
in  heaven ; 
Their  candles  are  all  out.  —  Take  thee  that  too. 
A  heavy  summons  lies  like  lead  upon  me. 
And  yet  I  would  not  sleep :     Merciful  powers  ! 
Restrain  in  me  the  cursed  thoughts,  that  nature 
Gives  way  to  in  repose !  *  —  Give  me  my  sword.  — 

Enter  Macbeth,  and  a  Servant  with  a  torrJ 

Who's  there  t 

Mcub*  A  friend. 

Ban.  What,  sir !   not  yet  at  rest  ?     The  king's 
a-bed: 
He  hath  been  in  unusual  pleasure,  and 
Sent  forth  great  largess  to  your  offices.' 
This  diamond  he  greets  your  wife  withal. 
By  the  name  of  most  kind  hostess ;  and  shut  up 
In  measureless  content. 

Mach.  Being  unprepar'd. 

Our  will  became  the  servant  to  defect ; 
Which  else  should  free  have  wrought. 

Ban.  All's  well. 

I  dreamt  last  night  of  the  three  weird  sisters : 
To  you  they  have  show'd  some  truth. 

^  Husbandry  here  means  thrift,  frugality. 

'  It  is  appareoi  from  what  Banquo  says  afterwards,  that  ho  had 
been  solicited  in  a  dream  to  attempt  something  in  consequence  of 
th«  prophecy  of  the  witches,  that  bis  waking  senses  were  shocked 
at;  and  Shakespeare  has  here  most  exquisitely  contrasted  his 
character  with  that  of  Macbeth.  Banquo  is  praying  against  being 
tempted  to  eneourage  thoughts  of  guilt  even  in  his  sleep  ;  while 
Macbeth  is  hurrying  into  temptation,  and  revolving  in  his  mind 
every  scheme,  however  flagitious,  that  may  assist  him  to  complete 
bis  purpose. 

'  So  io  the  original,  but  usually  changed  to  ofieerw.  Of  course 
tb«  bounty  was  sent  forth  for  those  employed  in  the  qfieet.     h. 
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Modi.  I  think  not  of  them  : 

Yet,  when  we  can  entreat  an  hour  to  serve, 
We  would  spend  it  in  some  words  upon  that  business, 
If  you  would  grant  the  time. 

Ban.  At  jour  kind*st  leisure. 

Macb.  If  you  shall  cleave  to  my  consent,  when  'tis. 
It  shall  make  honour  for  you.* 

Ban*  So  I  lose  none 

In  seeking  to  augment  it,  but  still  keep 
My  bosom  franchis*d,  and  allegiance  clear, 
I  shall  be  counselled. 

Macb. '  Good  repose,  the  while  ! 

Ban.  Thanks,  sir :  the  Uke  to  you  ! 

[Exeunt  Banquo  and  Fleance. 

Macb,  Go,  bid  thy  mistress,  when  my  drink  is 
ready. 
She  strike  upon  the  bell.     Get  thee  to  bed.  — 

[Exit  SemanL 
Is  this  a  dagger,  which  I  see  before  me. 
The  handle  toward  ray  hand  ?  Come,  let  me  clutch 

thee :  — 
I  have  thee  not,  and  yet  I  see  thee  stilL 
Art  thou  not,  fatal  vision,  sensible 
To  feeling,  as  to  sight  ?  or  art  thou  but 
A  dagger  of  the  mind,  a  false  creation. 
Proceeding  from  the  heat-oppressed  brain  t 
I  see  thee  yet,  in  form  as  palpable 
As  this  which  now  I  draw. 
Thou  marshalPst  me  the  way  that  I  was  going ; 
And  such  an  instrument  I  was  to  use. — 
Mine  eyes  are  made  the  fools  oHhe  other  senses* 
Or  else  worth  all  the  rest :  I  see  thee  still ; 

<  A  deal  of  critical  and  editorial  ink  has  been  needlessly  speni 
about  this  innocent  passage.  The  meaning  evidently  is,  if  yoo 
will  stick  to  my  side,  to  what  has  my  consent ;  if  y  ni  will  tie 
yoorseii'  to  my  fortunes  and  counsel.  n. 
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And  on  thy  blade  and  dudgeon  gouts  of  blood/ 
Which  was  not  so  before.  —  There's  no  such  thing : 
It  is  the  bloodj  t>usines8,  which  informs 
Thus  to  mine  eyes.  —  Now  o'er  the  one  half  world 
Nature  seems  dead,*  aod  wicked  dreams  abuse 
The  curtain'd  sleep : '  witchcraft  celebrates 
Pale  Hecate's  offerings ;  and  wither'd  murder, 
Alarum'd  by  his  sentinel,  the  wolf. 
Whose  howl's  his  watch,  thus  with  his  stealthy  pace 
With  Tarquin's  ravishing  strides,  towards  his  design 
Moves  like  a  ghost.*  —  Thou  sure  and  firm-set  earth, 
Hear  not  my  steps,  which  way  they  walk,  for  fear 

*  Dud^on  is  the  handle  or  haft  of  a  dagger :  goutt  are  dropi  { 
from  the  French  goutUs,  H. 

*  In  the  second  part  of  Marston's  Antonio  and  Mellida,  160t, 
we  have  the  following  lines  : 

«  Tis  yet  the  dead  of  night,  yet  all  I  he  earth  is  clutch'd 
In  the  dull  leaden  hand  of  snoring  sleep : 
No  breath  disturbs  the  qniet  of  the  air» 
No  spirit  moves  upon  the  breast  of  earth, 
Save  howling  dogs,  night-crows,  and  screeching  owlt^ 
Sare  meagre  ghosts,  Piero,  and  black  thoughts. 

I  am  great  in  blooc(, 

UnequalPd  in  revenge  : — you  horrid  scouts 
That  sentinel  swart  night,  give  loud  applause 
From  your  large  palms/' 

f  So  in  the  original.  Modem  editions,  some  change  iUep  into 
deeper,  others  insert  now :  all,  forsooth,  because  they  can't  get 
through  a  verse  without  counting  the  syllables.  h. 

'  The  original  has  sidei,  which  Pope  changed  to  ttridei.  This, 
however,  has  been  objected  to  as  not  cohering  with  **  stealthy 
pace,''  and  <<  moves  like  a  ghost."  But  Hridet  did  not  always 
carry  an  idea  of  violence  or  noise.  Thus  in  the  Faerie  Queeno^ 
book  iv.  can.  8,  stan.  37  : 

**  They  passing  forth  kept  on  their  readie  way. 
With  easie  steps  so  ioft  as  foot  could  ttrydeJ* 

And  Shakespeare  in  his  Rape  of  Lucrece  says  in  like  manner  »t 
Tarquin,  while  going  about  the  ravishing : 

"  Into  her  chamber  wickedly  he  ttaUcM, 
And  gazeth  on  her  yet  unstained  bed  ''  ■• 
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The  verj  stones  prate  of  my  wrbereabout* 
And  take  the  present  horror  from  the  time, 
Which  now  suits  with  it.'  —  Whiles  I  threat*  he  lives : 
Words  to  the  heat  of  deeds  too  cold  breath  gives. 

[A  bell  rings. 
I  go,  and  it  is  done :  the  bell  invites  me. 
Hear  it  not,  Duncan;  for  it  is  a  knell 
That  summons  thee  to  heaven,  or  to  belL        [Exii. 


SCENE    II.     The  same. 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth. 

Lad^f  M.  That  which  hath  made  them  drunk»  hath 
made  me  bold : 
What  hath  quench*d  them,  hath  given  me  fire.  — 

Hark  !  —  Peace ! 
It  was  the  owl  that  shriek'd,  the  fatal  bellman, 
Which  gives  the  sternest  good  night.    He  is  about  it 
The  doors  are  open ;  and  the  surfeited  grooms 
Do  mock  their  charge  with  snores :  I  have  dnigg*d 

their  possets, 
That  death  and  nature  do  contend  about  them. 
Whether  they  live  or  die. 

Macb.  [Within.]  Who*s  there  ?  —  what,  ho  ! 

Lady  M.  Alack !  I  am  afraid  they  have  awak'd. 
And  *tis  not  done :  — the  attempt,  and  not  the  deed. 
Confounds  us. — Hark !  —  I  laid  their  daggers  ready. 
He  could  not  miss  them.  —  Had  he  not  resembled 
My  father  as  he  slept,  I  had  done't.'  —  My  husband  ! 

*  Macbeth  would  have  notliin|f  break  tbroa^  the  universal  si- 
lence that  added  such  horror  to  the  night,  as  well  suited  with  the 
bloody  deed  he  was  about  to  perform.  Burke,  in  his  Elssay  oa 
the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  observes,  that  **  all  general  privatioot 
are  great  because  they  are  terrible."  The  poets  of  antiquity 
have  many  of  them  heightened  their  scenes  of  terror  by  dwelling 
on  the  silence  which  accompanied  them. 

•  VV'arhurion  has  remarked  upon  the  fine  art  discovered  in  this 
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Enter  Macbeth. 

Macb.  I  have  dooe  the  deed !  —  Didst  thou  not 

hear  a  noise  ? 
lAxdy  M.  I  heard  the  owl  scream,  and  the  crickets 
cry. 
Did  not  you  speak  ? 
Macb.  When? 
Lady  M.  Now. 
Macb.  As  1  descended  ? 
Lady  M.  Ay. 

Mad}.  Hark !  who  hes  i'the  second  chamber  t 
Lady  M.  Donalbain. 
Ma^.  [Looking  on  his  hemds.j  This  is  a  sorry 

sight. 
Lady  M.  A  foolish  thought,  to  say  a  sorry  sight. 
Macb.  There's  one  did  laugh  in's  sleep,  and  one 
cried  "  murder !  " 
That  they  did  wake  each  other :  I  stood  and  heard 

them ; 
But  they  did  say  their  prayers,  and  addressed  them 
Again  to  sleep. 

Lady  M.  There  are  two  lodg'd  together. 

Macb.  One  cried  "  God  bless  us  1 "  and  «•  Amen  *' 
the  other, 
Ai  they  had  seen  me  with  these  hangman's  hands. 

**  one  toaeb  of  nature.''  That  some  fancied  resemblance  to  ber 
father  should  thus  rise  up  and  stay  her  upliAed  arm,  shows  that 
uk  her  case  conscience  works  quite  as  efiectually  through  the  feel- 
ings, as  through  the  imagination  in  case  of  her  husband.  And 
the  difference  between  imagination  and  feeling  is,  that  the  one  acts 
Bost  at  b  distance,  the  other  on  the  spot.  This  gush  of  native 
leademess,  coming  in  thus  aAer  her  terrible  audacity  of  thought 
tad  speech,  has  oAen  reminded  os  of  a  line  in  Schiller's  noble 
dnuna,  The  Piccolomini,  Act  iv.  tc.  4 :  "  Bold  were  my  words, 
because  my  deeds  were  no<."  And  we  are  apt  to  think  that  the 
hair-«lifiening  extravagance  of  ber  previous  speeches  arose  in  part 
firom  the  sharp  conflict  between  ber  feelings  and  her  purpose ;  she 
endeavouring  thereby  to  school  and  steel  herself  into  a  (irmne«s 
and  fierceness  of  which  she  feels  the  want  h 
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Listening  their  fear,  I  could  not  saj  amen, 
When  they  did  say  ♦»  God  bless  us." 

Lady  M,  Consider  it  not  so  deeply 

Macb,  But  wherefore  could  not  I  pronounce  amen  1 
I  had  most  need  of  blessing,  and  amen 
Stuck  in  my  throat. 

Lady  if.  These  deeds  must  not  be  thought 

After  these  ways :  so,  it  will  make  us  mad. 

Macb.  Methought,  I  heard  a  voice  cry,  "  Sleep 
no  more ! 
Macbeth  does  murder  sleep,"  —  the  innocent  sleep; 
Sleep,  that  knits  up  the  ravell'd  sleave  *  of  care, 
The  death  of  each  day's  life,  sore  labour's  bath, 
Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature's  second  course, 
Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast ;  *  — 

Lady  M,  What  do  you  mean  t 

Macb.  Still  it  cried,  «♦  Sleep  no  more  I"^'  to  all  th« 
house : 
*<  Glumis  hath  murder'd  sleep ;  and  therefore  Cawdor 
Shall  sleep  no  more ;  Macbeth  shall  sleep  no  more !  ** 

Lady  M.  Who  was  it  that  thus  cried  ?     Why, 
worthy  thane, 
You  do  unbend  your  noble  strength,  to  think 
So  brainsickly  of  things.  —  Go,  get  some  water, 
And  wash  this  filthy  witness  from  your  hand. — 
Why  did  you  bring  these  daggers  from  the  place  t 
They  must  lie  there :  go,  carry  them,  and  smear 
The  sleepy  groomF  with  blood. 

Macb.  I'll  go  no  more : 

'  Slecme  is  unwrought  silk,  sometimes  also  called  JI099  silk.  It 
appears  to  be  the  coarse  ravelled  part  separated  by  passings  through 
the  stay  of  the  weaver's  loom  ;  and  hence  ctMed  sleaved  or  iUided 
silk.  In  Troilus  ar^  Cressida,  Act  v.  sc.  1,  we  have,  —  •'  Thou 
idle  immaterial  skein  of  tUave  silk."  And  in  Drayton's  Moses' 
RIysium  :  "  Grass  as  soA  as  tUat^  or  sarcenet  ever  was."      H. 

'  This  whole  speech  is  commonly  printed  as  what  Macbeth 
imagines  himself  to  have  beard ;  whereas  all  from  the  innoctml 
nieep  is  evidently  bis  own  conscience-stricken  reflections  on  the 
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I  am  afraid  to  think  what  I  have  done ; 
Look  on't  again,  I  dare  not. 

Lady  M.  Infirm  of  purpose ! 

Give  me  the  daggers.    The  sleeping,  and  the  dead. 
Are  but  as  pictures :  'tis  the  eye  of  childhood, 
That  fears  a  painted  devil.^     If  he  do  bleed, 
ril  gild  the  fsices  of  the  grooms  withal. 
For  it  must  seem  their  guilt. 

[Exit,  —  Knocking  mthin, 

Mach.  Whence  is  that  knocking  7 

How  is*t  with  me,  when  erery  noise  appals  me  7 
What  hands  are  here  !     Ha !  they  pluck  out  mine 

eyes! 
Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Clean  from  ray  hand  7    No ;  this  my  hand  will  rather 
The  multitudinous  seas  incarnardine. 
Making  the  green  —  one  red.* 

Re-enter  Lady  Macbeth. 

Lady  M.  My  hands  are  of  your  colour ;  but  I 
shame 

imaginary  otteranees.  —  Upon  this  appalling  scene  Coleridge  thoi 
remarks:  •<  Now  that  the  deed  is  done  or  doing, ^ now  thai  the 
first  reality  commenc^^  Lady  Macbeth  shrinks.  The  most  simple 
sound  strikes  terror,  the  most  natoral  consequences  are  horrible ; 
whilst  previously  evety  thing,  however  awful,  appeared  a  mere 
trifle :  conscience,  which  before  had  been  hidden  to  Macbeth  in 
selfish  and  prudential  fears,  now  rushes  upon  him  in  her  own  ver- 
itable person.''  n. 

*  With  her  firm  self-control,  this  bold  bad  woman,  when  awake, 
was  to  be  moved  by  nothing  but  facts :  when  her  powers  of  self- 
cootrol  were  unknit  by  sleep,  then  was  the  time  for  her  to  see 
things  that  were  not,  save  in  her  own  conscience.  h. 

*  The  old  copy  reads, — "  Making  the  Green  one  Red."  The 
pointing  in  the  text  was  first  suggested  by  Murphy  in  the  Gray's 
Inn  Journal.  MuUituditwut  seat  would  seem  to  require  that  onf 
should  not  be  coupled  with  ^grccn.  Of  course  the  sense  of  tne 
line,  as  we  give  it,  is,—"  Making  the  green  water  ail  red."  Mil- 
ton's Corous  has  a  like  expression  *.  <•  And  makes  one  blot  of  aO 
the  air."  —  To  incarnardine^  is  to  colour  red.  H. 
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To  wear  a  heart  so  white.      [Knock.^     I   hear  a 

knocking 
At  the  south  entry :  —  retire  we  to  our  chamber. 
A  Uttle  water  clears  us  of  this  deed : 
How  easy  is  it  then  !     Your  constancy 
Hath  left  you  unattended.*  —  [KnockJ]  ilaik  !  more 

knocking : 
Get  on  yuur  night-gown,  lest  occasion  call  us, 
And  show  us  to  be  watchers.  —  Be  not  lost 
So  poorly  in  your  thoughts. 

Macb,  To  know  my  deed,  —  'twere  best' not  know 

myself.^  [Knock 

Wake  Duncan  with  thy  knocking !     I  would  thou 

could'st !  [Exeunt. 


SCENE    HI.     The  same. 

Enter  a  Porter*     [Knocking  unthtn. 

Porter.  Here's  a  knocking,  indeed !  If  a  man 
were  porter  of  hell-gate,  he  should  have  old  *  turn- 
ing the  key.  [Knocking,'^  Knock,  knock,  knock : 
Who's  there,  i'the  name  of  Belzebub  1  Here's  a 
farmer,  that  hang'd  himself  on  the  expectation  of 
plenty : '     Come  in  time  ;  have  napkins '  enough 

'  That  is,  your  firmness  bath  for  taken  you,  doth  not  aUtna 
you.  II. 

7  This  is  an  answer  to  Lady  Macbelh's  reproof.  «  While  I 
have  the  thought  of  this  deed,  it  were  beitt  not  know,  or  be  lost  to 
myself." 

*  We  have  seen  several  times  already  that  oid  was  a  com 
mon  aug^meniative.  See  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Act  t.  sc.  % 
note  7.  R. 

'  So  in  Hall's  Satires,  b.  iv.  sat.  6  : 

«  Each  muckworme  will  be  rich  with  lawless  g^ine, 
Altho'  he  smother  up  mowes  of  seven  yeares  gnane. 
And  futng'd  kimeelf  when  come  gromt  cheap  againe," 

*  That  is,  handkerehie/t.  In  the  dictionaries  of  the  time  auda 
Hum  is  rendered  by  •*  napkin  or  handkerchief,  wherewith  we  wipt 
mway  the  eweatJ* 
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about  you;  here  you'll  sweat  for't.  [Knorkin^,] 
Knock,  knock  :  Who's  there,  in  the  otlier  devil's 
name  1  'Faith,  here's  an  equivocator,  that  could 
swear  in  both  the  scales  against  either  scale ;  who 
committed  treason  enough  for  God's  sake,  yet  could 
not  equivocate  to  Heaven :  O  !  come  in,  equivoca- 
tor. [Knocking,^  Knock,  knock,  knock  :  Who's 
there  ?  'Faith,  here's  an  English  tailor  come  hither 
for  stealing  out  of  a  French  hose :  Come  in,  tailor; 
here  you  may  roast  your  goose.  [Krwrking.]  Knock, 
knock  :  Never  at  quiet !  What  are  you  ?  —  But 
this  place  is  too  cold  for  hell.  I'll  devil-porter  it 
no  ilirther :  I  had  thought  to  have  let  in  some  of 
all  professions,  that  go  the  primrose  way  to  the 
everlasting  bonfire.*  [Knocking.]  Anon,  anon :  I 
pray  you,  remember  the  porter.        [Opens  the  gate 

Entet  Macduff  and  Lenox. 

Macd.  Was  it  st>  late,  friend,  ere  you  went  to  bed. 
That  you  do  lie  so  late  ? 

Port.  'Faith,  sir.  we  were  carousing  till  the  sec- 
ond cock;*  and  dnnk,  sir,  is  a  great  provoker  of 
three  things. 

Mctcd.  What  three  things  does  drink  especially 
provoke  ? 

Port.  Marry,  sir,  nose-painting,  sleep,  and  urine. 
Lechery,  sir,  it  provokes,  and  unnrovokes :  it  pro- 
vokes the  desire,  but  it  takes  away  the  performance : 
Therefore,  much  drink  may  be  said  to  be  an  equiv- 
ocator with  lechery :  it  makes  him,  and  it  mars  him  ; 
it  sets  him  on,  and  it  takes  him  off;  it  persuades 

^  So  in  Hamlet ;  "  Him^If  Ihe  primrose  path  of  dalliance 
treads/'  And  in  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well :  *<  Thejmcery  toof 
that  leads  to  the  groat  firo." 

*  That  if,  till  three  o'clock,  a'^cording  to  a  passage  in  Romee 
and  Jaliet :  **  The  teeond  cock  has  crow'd,  the  enrfew  hell  ha? 
toird  •  'tis  three  o'clock  " 
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him,  and  disheartens  him ;  makes  him  stand  to,  and 
not  stand  to :  in  conclusion,  equivocates  him  in  a 
sleep,  and,  ^ving  him  the  lie,  leaves  him. 

MaccL  I  believe  drink  gave  thee  the  lie  last  night 
Port,  That  it  did,  sir,  i'the  very  throat  on  me : 
but  I  requited  him  for  his  lie ;  and,  I  think,  being,  too 
strong  for  him,  though  he  took  up  my  legs  some* 
time,  yet  1  made  a  shift  to  cast  him. 
MaccL  Is  thy  master  stirring  ?  — 
Our  knocking  has  awak'd  him ;  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Macbeth. 

Len.  Good-morrow,  noble  sir ! 

Macb.  Good-morrow,  both ! 

MaaL  Is  the  king  stirring,  worthy  thane  1 

Macb.  Not  yet 

Macd.  He  did  command  me  to  call  timely  on  him  : 
I  have  almost  slipp'd  the  hour. 

Macb.  V\\  bring  you  to  him. 

Macd.  I  know  this  is  a  joyful  trouble  to  you ; 
But  yet  'tis  one. 

Macb,  The  labour  we  delight  in  physics  pain* 
This  is  the  door. 

MaaL  I'll  make  so  bold  to  call, 

For  'tis  my  limited  service.'  \ExiL 

Len,  Goes  the  king  hence  to-day  7 

Macb,  He  does :  —  he  did  appoint  it  so. 

Len,  The  night  has  been  unruly :  ^ 

•  That  Mf  appointed  service. 

^  We  restore  the  arraogement  of  the  origiual  in  this  tpeecli 
The  coftom  of  metre-mongering  has  set  forth  a  oew  order  io  it, 
whereby  the  two  broken  verses  are  got  rid  of.  Believing  such 
irregularities  well  suited  to  the  matter,  we  do  not  wish  to  gel  rid 
of  them.  Our  only  change  from  the  old  text  is  a  comma  instead 
of  a  period  afler  wo/ul  timej  so  as  to  connect  the  obscure  bird  witk 
prophetying.  The  owl  was  always  considered  a  bird  of  direful 
omen.  The  Poet  elsewhere  has,<»'<Tbe  ominous  and  fearful 
owl  of  death."  And  of  Richard  III.  it  is  iaid,^«Tb«  owl 
shriek  M  at  thy  birth."  B 
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Where  we  laj,  our  chimneys  were  blown  down 

And,  as  thej  saj,  lamentings  heard  i'the  air ; 

Strange  screams  of  death ;  — 

And,  prophesying  with  accents  terrible 

Of  dire  combustion,  and  confusM  events 

New-hatch'd  to  the  woful  time. 

The  obscure  bird  clamour'd  the  livelong  night : 

Some  saj  the  earth  was  feverous,  and  did  shake 

Math,  *Twas  a  rough  night. 

Len.  Mj  young  remembrance  cannot  parallel 
A  fellow  to  it. 

Re-enter  Macduff. 

Mticd.  O  horror !  horror !  horror !    Tongue,  nor 
heart, 
Cannot  conceive,  nor  name  thee ! 

Macb.  Leru  What's  the  matter  t 

MaaL   Confusion   now  hath   made  his   master- 
piece! 
Most  sacrilegious  murder  hath  broke  ope 
The  Lord's  anointed  temple,  and  stole  thence 
The  life  o'tbe  building. 

Macb.  What  is't  you  say  ?  the  life  1 

Len.  Mean  you  his  majesty  ? 

MaaL  Approach  the  chamber,  and  destroy  your 
sight 
With  a  new  Gorgon. — Do  not  bid  me  speak: 
See,  and  then  speak  yourselves ! — Awake !  awake  I— 
[Exeunt  Macbeth  €md  Lenox. 
Ring  the  alarum-bell.  —  Murder,  and  treason  ! 
Banquo,  and  Donalbain  !  Malcolm,  awake ! 
Shake  off  this  downy  sleep,  death's  counterfeit. 
And  look  on  death  itself!  —  up,  up,  and  see 
The  great  doom's  image  !  —  Malcolm !  Banquo  I 
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As  from  jotir  graves  rise  up,  and  walk  like  sprights. 
To  countenance  this  horror  !     Ring  the  bell. 

[Bell  nrigs. 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth. 

Lady  AL  What's  the  business, 
That  such  a  hideous  trumpet  calls  to  parlej 
The  sleepers  of  the  house  ?  speak,  speak ! 

Macd  O,  gentle  lady  f 

'Tis  not  for  jou  to  hear  what  1  can  speak : 
The  repetition,  in  a  woman's  ear, 
Would  murder  as  it  fell.  — 

Enter  BANquo. 

O  Banquo !  Banquo ! 
Uur  rojal  master's  murder'd ! 

La^  M.  Woe,  ala^ ! 

What !  in  our  house  1 

Ban,  Too  cruel,  any  where :  — 

Dear  Duff,  1  pr'ythee,  contradict  thyself. 
And  say  it  is  not  so. 

Re-enter  Macbeth  and  Lenox. 

Macb.  Had  I  but  died  an  hour  before  this  chance 
I  had  liv'd  a  blessed  time  ;  for  from  this  instant 
There's  nothing  serious  in  mortality  ; 
All  is  but  toys :  renown  and  grace  is  dead ; 
The  wine  of  life  is  drawn,  and  the  mere  lees 
Is  left  this  vault  to  brag  of. 

Enter  Malcolm  and  Donalbain. 

Don,  What  is  amiss  ? 

Macb,  You  arc,  and  do  not  know*! 

The  spring,  the  head,  the  fountain  of  your  blood 
Is  stopp'd ;  the  very  source  of  it  is  stopp'd. 
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Jfacd.  Your  royal  father's  murder'd. 

Mai.  O  !  bj  whom  t 

Lcn.  Those  of  his  chamber,  as  it  seem'd,  had 
done't : 
Their  hands  and  faces  were  all  badg'd  with  blood ; 
So  were  their  daggers,  which,  unwip'd,  we  found 
Upon  their  pillows :  thej  star*d,  and  were  distracted : 
No  man's  life  was  to  be  trusted  with  thera. 

Macb.  O !  yet  I  do  repent  me  of  my  fury, 
That  I  did  kill  them. 

MacfL  Wherefore  did  you  so  ? 

Mcu:b,  Who  can  be  wise,  amaz'd,  temperate,  and 
furious, 
Loyal  and  neutral,  in  a  moment  ?     No  man  : 
The  expedition  of  my  violent  love 
Outran  the  pauser  reason.  —  Here  lay  Duncan, 
His  silver  skin  lac'd  with  his  golden  blood;  * 
And  his  gash'd  stabs  look'd  like  a  breach  in  nature. 
For  ruin's  wasteful  entrance  :  there,  the  murderers, 
Steep'd  in  the  colours  of  their  trade,  their  daggers 
Unmannerly  breech'd  with  gore.    Who  could  refrain, 
That  had  a  heart  to  love,  and  in  that  heart 
Courage,  to  make's  love  known  ? 

Lady  M.  Help  me  hence,  ho ' 

Macd.  Look  to  the  lady. 

MaL  Why  do  we  hold  our  tongues. 

That  most  may  claim  this  argument  for  ours  ? 

Don.  What  should  be  spoken 
Here,  where  our  fate,  hid  in  an  auger-hole, 
\f ay  rush,  and  seize  us  ?     Let's  away :  our  tears 
Are  not  yet  brew'd. 

'  To  giid  with  blood  is  a  very  common  phrase  in  old  playi. 
Johnson  says,  « It  is  not  improbable  that  Shakespeare  put  these 
foiced  and  unnatural  metaphors  into  the  mouth  of  Macbeth,  as  a 
mark  of  artifice  and  dissimulation,  to  show  the  difference  oetweeit 
the  studied  language  of  hypocrisy  and  the  natural  outcries  of 
snddeu  pa.«8ion.  This  whole  speech,  so  considered,  is  a  remark 
Rhie  instance  of  judirment.  as  it  con^iists  of  antithesis  only  ** 
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MaL  Nor  our  strong  sorrow 

Upon  the  foot  of  motion. 

Ban.  Look  to  the  lady :  — 

[Lady  Macbeth  is  carried  aui 
And  when  we  have  our  naked  fraihies  hid,' 
That  suffer  in  exposure,  let  us  meet. 
And  question  this  most  bloodj  piece  of  work, 
To  know  it  further.     Fenrs  and  scruples  shake  us } 
In  the  great  hand  of  God  1  stand ;  and  thence 
Against  the  undivulg'd  pretence  '^  I  fight 
Of  treasonous  malice. 

Macd,  And  so  do  I. 

AIL  So  all. 

MtMcb.  Let's  brieflj  put  on  manly  readiness, 
And  meet  i'the  hall  together. 

AIL  Well  contented. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Mal.  and  Don 

MaL  What  will  you  do  ?    Let's  not  consort  with 
them: 
To  show  an  unfelt  sorrow  is  an  office 
Which  the  false  man  does  easy.     I'll  to  England. 

Don.  To  Ireland,  I ;  our  separated  fortune 
Shall  keep  us  both  the  safer :  where  we  are, 
There's  daggers  in  men's  smiles :  the  near  in  blood, 
The  nearer  bloody." 

MaL  This  murderous  shaft  that's  shot 

Hath  not  yet  lighted,"  and  our  safest  way 

•  That  IS,  when  we  have  clothed  our  half-dressed  bodies. 

I*  PreUrtce  is  here  used  for  design,  intention :  an  usage  quite 
frequent  in  Shakespeare.  Thus  in  The  Winter's  Tale,  Act  iit. 
•e.  2 :  "  The  pretence  whereof  being  by  circumstances  partly  laid 
open."  And  in  Coriolanus,  Act  i.  sc.  S :  "  Nor  did  you  think  it 
foUy,  to  keep  your  great  pretences  veil'd,  till  when  they  needs 
must  show  themselves."  —  Banquo's  meaning  is,  —  Relying  upon 
God,  I  swear  perpetuaf  war  against  this  treason,  and  all  the  ttcrd 
ploUings  of  malice,  whence  it  sprung.  ft. 

'*  Meaning  that  he  suspects  Macbeth,  who  was  the  next  iq 
blood. 

>*  Suspecting  this  murder  to  be  the  work  of  Macbeth,  Malcoloi 
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Is  to  avoid  the  aim  :     Therefore,  to  horse ; 
And  let  us  DOt  be  dainty  of  leave-taking, 
But  shift  awaj.     There's  warrant  in  that  theft 
Which  steals  itself,  when  there's  no  mercj  left. 

[ExeimL 

SCENE    lY.     Without  the  Castle- 

Enter  RossE  and  an  Old  Man. 

Old  M.  Threescore  and  ten  1  can  remember  well ; 
Within  the  volume  of  which  time  I  have  seen 
Hours  dreadful,  and  things  strange,  but  this  sore 

night 
Hath  trifled  former  knowings. 

Rosse*  Ah  !  good  father, 

Thou  seest,  the  heavens,  as  troubled  with  man's  actf 
Threaten  his  bloody  stage :  by  the  clock  'tis  day, 
And  yet  dark  night  strangles  the  travelling  lamp.' 
Is't  night's  predominance,  or  the  day's  shame, 
That  darkness  does  the  face  of  earth  entomb. 
When  living  light  should  kiss  it  ? ' 

thinks  it  could  have  no  purpose  but  what  himself  and  his  brother 
equally  stand  in  the  way  of;  that  the  « murderous  shaA''  most 
pass  through  them  to  reach  its  mark.  H. 

*  Collier  and  Verplanck  change  travelling  to  travailing  here, 
on  the  ground  that  the  former  "  gives  a  puerile  idea ; ''  whereupon 
Mr.  Dyce  remarks  :  **  In  thb  speech  no  meniion  i$  made  of  the  tim 
till  it  is  described  as  *  the  travelling  lamp/  the  epithet  •  travelling' 
determining  what  *  lamp '  was  intended :  ih^  instant,  therefore, 
that  <  travelling  *  is  changed  to  <  travailing/  the  word  *  lamp ' 
CKA8E8  TO  8ION1FT  THE  SUN."  To  which  we  will  add,  that 
if  travelling  lamp  **  gives  a  puerile  idea/'  it  may  be  thought,  nev- 
ertheless, to  have  a  pretty  good  sanction  in  Psalm  xix. :  «  In  them 
hath  he  set  a  tabernacle  for  the  sun }  which  cometh  forth  as  a 
bridegroom  out  of  his  chamber,  and  rejoiceth  as  a  giant  to  run 
bis  course."  It  should  be  remarked  that  in  the  Poet's  time  the 
same  form  of  the  word  was  used  in  the  two  senses  of  travel  and 
travail.  H. 

'  **  AAer  the  murder  of  King  Duflfe,"  says  Holinshed^  "  for  the 
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Old  M.  Tis  onnatural 

Even  like  the  deed  that's  done.     On  Tuesday  last* 
A  falcon,  towering  in  her  pride  of  place,* 
Was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawk'd  at,  and  kill'd. 
Rosse.  And  Duncan's  horses,  (a  thing  most  strange 
and  certain,) 
Beauteous  and  swift,  the  minions  of  their  race, 
Turn'd  wild  in  nature,  broke  their  stalls,  flung  out. 
Contending  'gainst  obedience,  as  thej  would  make 
War  with  mankind. 

Old  M,  'Tis  said,  thej  ate  each  other/ 

Rosse*  They  did  so ;  to  the  amazement  of  mine 
eyes. 
That  look'd  upon't.     Here  comes  the  good  Mac- 
duff.— 

Enter  Macduff. 

How  goes  the  world,  sir,  now  ? 

MaciL  Why,  see  you  not  1 

Rosse.  Is't  known  who  did  this  more  than  bloody 
deed? 

McuxL  Those  that  Macbeth  hath  slain. 

Rosse.  Alas,  the  day  ! 

What  good  could  they  pretend  1  * 

Macd.  They  were  suborn'd: 

Malcolm  and  Donalbain,  the  king's  two  sons. 
Are  stol'n  away  and  fled ;  which  puts  upon  them 
Suspicion  of  the  deed. 

space  of  six  months  togither  there  appeared  do  suuiie  by  daye, 
nor  moone  by  night,  iu  anie  part  of  the  realme ;  but  still  the  sky 
was  covered  with  continual  clouds  j  and  sometimes  such  outrage- 
ous winds  arose,  with  lightenings  and  tempests,  that  the  people 
were  in  great  fear  of  present  destruction/' 

'  A  technical  phrase  in  falconry  for  soaring  to  the  highett  pitch, 

*  Holinshed  relates  that  aAer  King  DuflTs  murder  «<  there  was 
m  9parhaitk  strangled  by  an  otol/*  and  that  <*  hortet  of  singular 
beaatty  and  swiftness  did  eat  their  own  Jlesh,"  B 

*  Pretend  in  the  sense  of  intend.    See  note  10  of  the  preceding 

H 
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Rosse.  'Gainst  nature  still : 

Thriftless  ambition,  that  will  ravin  up' 
Thine  own  life's  means !  — Then,  ^  most  like 
The  sovereignty  will  fall  upon  MacbetlL 

Macd.  He  is  already  nam'd,  and  gone  to  Scone 
To  be  invested. 

Rosse.  Where  is  Duncan's  body  t 

Macd.  Carried  to  Colme-kill ;  ^ 
The  sacred  storehouse  of  his  predecessors, 
And  guardian  of  their  bones. 

Rosse.  Will  you  to  Scone  ! 

Macd.  No,  cousin ;  Til  to  Fife. 

Rosse.  Well,  1  will  thither. 

Macd.  Well,  may  you  see  things  well  done  there : 
—  adieu,  — 
Lest  our  old  robes  sit  easier  than  our  new  ! 

Rosse.  Farewell,  father. 

OldM.  God's  benison  go  with  you ;  and  with  those 
That  would  make  good  of  bad,  and  friends  of  foes! 

[Exeunt 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.     Fores.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  BANquo. 

Ban.  Thou  hast  it  now,  King,  Cawdor,  Glamis,  all, 
As  the  weird  women  promised  ;  and  1  fear 
Thou  play'dst  most  foully  for't :  yet  it  was  said, 

*  Rcofin  down  has  already  occurred  in  precisely  the  sameiennei 
8eo  Measure  for  Measure,  Act  i.  sc.  3,  note  3.  h. 

^  Colme-kill  is  the  famoas  Jona,  one  of  the  western  isles  men- 
tkuied  by  Holinsbed  as  the  burial-place  of  many  ancient  kings  of 
Scotland.    Colme-kill  means  the  cell  or  chapel  of  Su  Colombo. 
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It  should  not  stand  in  thj  posterity ; 

But  that  mjself  should  be  the  root  and  father 

Of  many  kings.     If  there  come  truth  from  them, 

(As  upon  thee,  Macbeth,  their  speeches  shine,) 

Why,  by  the  verities  on  thee  made  good, 

May  they  not  be  my  oracles  as  well. 

And  set  me  up  in  hope  1     But  hush ;  no  more. 

Smet  sounded  Enter  Macbeth,  as  King;  Lcufy 
Macbeth,  as  Queen;  Lenox,  Rosse,  Lordst 
Ladies f.  and  Attendants. 

Macb.  Here's  our  chief  guest. 

Lady  M.  If  lie  had  been  forgotten. 

It  had  been  as  a  gap  in  our  great  feast, 
And  all-thing  unbecoming. 

Mach.  To-night  we  hold  a  solemn  supper,'  sir. 
And  1*11  request  your  presence. 

Ban.  Lay  your  highness 

Command  upon  me ;  to  the  which  my  duties 
Are  with  a  most  indissoluble  tie 
For  ever  knit. 

Macb.  Ride  you  this  afternoon  ? 

Ban,  Ajf  my  good  lord. 

Macb.  We  should  have  else  desir'd  your  good 
advice 
(Which  still  hath  been  both  grave  and  prosperous) 
In  this  day's  council ;  but  we'll  take  to-morrow. 
Is't  far  you  ride  ? 

Ban,  As  far,  my  lord,  as  will  611  up  the  time 
'Twixt  this  and  supper :  go  not  my  horse  the  better 
1  must  become  a  borrower  of  the  night 
For  a  dark  hour,  or  twain. 

*  Thii  was  tbe  phnue  of  Sbakespeare*s  time  for  m  feast  or  baa- 
qnet  given  od  a  particular  occasion,  to  toUmnUe  any  event,  as  a 
birth,  marriage,  coronation.  Howel,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  T.  Hawke, 
•ays,  «  I  was  invited  yesterday  to  a  iolemne  tupper  by  B.  J.  [Bea 
JoBson],  where  joo  were  deeply  remembered/' 
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Mach.  Fail  DOt  our  feast. 

Ban,  My  lord,  I  will  not 

Macb.  We  bear  our  bloody  cousins  are  bestow'd 
In  England,  and  in  Ireland ;  not  confessing 
Their  cruel  parricide,  filling  their  bearers 
With  strange  invention :     But  of  that  to-morrow ; 
When,  therewithal,  we  shall  have  cause  of  state, 
Craving  us  jointly.     Hie  you  to  horse :  adieu. 
Till  you  return  at  night     Goes  Finance  with  you  t 

Ban.    Ay,  my  good  lord :    our  time  does  call 
upon  us. 

Macb.  I  wish  your  horses  swift,  and  sure  of  foot ; 
And  so  I  do  commend  you  to  their  backs. 
Farewell. —  [£Ixt^  BANqua 

Let  every  man  be  master  of  his  time 
Till  seven  at  night :     To  make  society 
The  sweeter  welcome,  we  will  keep  ourself 
Till  supper-time  alone :  while  then,  God  be  with  you. 
[Exeunt  Lady  Macbeth,  Lards,  Ladies,  ^c 
Sirrah,  a  word  with  you :     Attend  those  men 
Our  pleasure  1 

Atten.  They  are,  my  lord,  without  the  palace  gate. 

Mach.  Bring  them  before  us.  —  [Eiit  Atten.'^  To 
be  thus  is  nothing. 
But  to  be  safely  thus.  —  Our  fears  in  Banquo 
Stick  deep,  and  in  his  royalty  of  nature 
Reigns  that  which  would  be  fear'd :  'tis  much  he 

dares; 
And  to  that  dauntless  temper  of  his  mind, 
lie  hath  a  wisdom  that  doth  guide  his  valour 
To  act  in  safety.     There  is  none  but  he 
Whose  being  I  do  fear,  and  under  him 
My  genius  is  rebuk'd,  as,  it  is  said, 
Mark  Antony's  was  by  Caesar.    He  chid  the  sister^^ 
When  first  they  put  the  name  of  Ring  upon  me« 
And  bade  them  speak  to  him ;  then,  prophetlike, 
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They  bail'd  him  father  to  a  line  of  kings. 
Upon  my  head  they  plac'd  a  fruitless  crown, 
And  put  a  barren  sceptre  in  my  gripe, 
Thence  to  be  wrench'd  with  an  unlineal  hand* 
No  son  of  mine  succeeding.     If  it  be  so, 
For  Banquo's  issue  have  I  fil'd  my  mind ; ' 
For  them  the  gracious  Duncan  have  I  murder'd ; 
Put  rancours  in  the  vessel  of  my  peace 
Only  for  them  ;*  and  mine  eternal  jewel 
Given  to  the  common  enemy  of  man, 
To  make  them  kings,  the  seed  of  Banquo  kings  I 
Rather  than  so,  come,  fate,  into  the  list. 
And  champion    me    to    the  utterance  1 '  —  Who*8 
there ! 

ReroUer  Attendant^  with  two  Mxardertru 

Now  go  to  the  door,  and  stay  there  till  we  calL 

\Ezit  Attendant. 
Was  it  not  yesterday  we  spoke  together  ^ 

1  Mur.  It  was,  so  please  your  highness. 

Macb.  Well  then,  now 

Have  you  consider*d  of  my  speeches  ?     Know, 
That  it  was  he,  in  the  times  past,  which  held  you 
So  under  fortune  ;  which  you  thought  had  been 
Our  innocent  self.     This  I  made  good  to  you 
In  our  last  conference,  pass'd  in  probation  ^  with 
you, 

'  File  was  often  used  for  tUJUe.  Thus  in  Wilkins't  Inforced 
Marriag* :  **  Oaths  are  oecessarj  for  ooihing ;  they  pais  oat  of  a 
nan't  mouth  like  smoke  through  a  chimDey,  that  fiet  all  the  way 
it  roes.''     Foul  and  ^tlh  are  from  the  same  original.  u. 

*  That  is,  to  the  last  extremity,  to  the  uttermost.  This  phrase^ 
which  is  found  in  vrriters  who  preceded  Shakespeare,  is  borrowed 
from  the  French.  The  sense  of  the  passage  is, — <<Let  fata, 
that  has  foredoomed  the  exaltation  of  Banquo's  sons,  enter  the 
lists  in  aid  of  its  own  decrees,  I  will  fight  against  it  to  the  otte^ 
aiost,  whatever  be  the  consequence." 

*  That  is.  passed  in  provinjr  to  vou. 
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lIoH  you  were  bonie  in  hand;*  how  crosaM;  the 

instruments ; 
Who  wrought  with  them ;  and  all  things  else,  that 

might, 
To  half  a  soul,  and  to  a  notion  craz'd, 
Say  "  Thus  did  Banquo." 

1  Mur.  You  made  it  known  to  us. 

Macb.  I  did  so ;  and  went  further,  which  is  now 
Our  point  of  second  meeting.      Do  you  find 
Your  patience  so  pred<»minnnt  in  your  nature, 
That  you  can  let  this  go  ?     Are  you  so  gospell'd 
To  pray  for  this  good  man,  and  for  liis  issue. 
Whose  heavy  hand  hath  bow'd  yt)u  to  the  grave. 
And  beggar 'd  yours  for  ever  ? 

1  Mur,  We  are  men,  my  liege. 

Macb»  Ay,  in  the  catalogue  ye  go  for  men ; 
Ka    hounds,  and    greyhounds,  mongrels,   spaniels, 

curs, 
Shoughs,^  water-rugs,  and  demi-wolves,  are  clep*d, 
All  by  the  name  of  dogs :  the  valued  file  ^ 
Distinguishes  the  swift,  the  slow,  the  subtle. 
The  house-keeper,  the  hunter,  every  one 
According  to  the  gift  which  bounteous  nature 
Hath  in  him  clos'd ;  whereby  he  does  receive 
Particular  addition,  from  the  bill 
That  writes  them  all  alike :  and  so  of  men. 
Now,  if  you  have  a  station  in  the  file. 
Not  i'the  worst  rank  of  manhood,  say  it ; 
And  I  will  put  that  business  in  your  bosoms, 
Whose  execution  takes  your  enemy  off; 
Grapples  you  to  the  heart  and  love  of  us, 

^  To  hear  in  hand  is  to  delade  by  encouraging  hope  and  hold 
ing  out  fair  prospects,  witboat  any  intention  of  perfornii\uce. 

•  Shough»  are  probably  what  we  now  call  sfiock*.  Clrp'd, 
called. 

7  The  valued  file  is  the  Hst  wherein  their  value  and  pecuhai 
qualities  are  set  down. 
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Who  wear  our  health  but  sickly  in  his  life, 
Which  in  his  death  were  perfect. 

2  Miur,  1  am  one,  mj  liegpe 

Whom  the  vile  blows  and  buffets  of  the  world 
Have  so  incens'd,  that  I  am  reckless  what 
I  do  to  spite  the  world. 

1  Mur,  And  I  another. 

So  weary  with  disasters,  tuggM  with  fortune. 
That  I  would  set  my  life  on  any  chance, 
To  mend  it,  or  be  rid  on't. 

Macb,  Both  of  you 

Know  Banquo  was  your  enemy. 

2  Mur.  True,  my  lord. 
Miub.  So  is  he  mine ;  and  in  such  bloody  dia- 

tance, 
That  every  minute  of  his  being  thrusts 
Against  my  near'st  of  life :     And  though  I  could 
With  bare-fac'd  power  sweep  him  from  my  sight, 
And  bid  my  will  avouch  it,  yet  I  must  not. 
For  certain  friends  that  are  both  his  and  mine, 
Whose  loves  I  may  not  drop,  but  wail  his  fall 
Whom  1  myself  struck  down :  and  thence  it  is, 
That  I  to  your  assistance  do  make  love ; 
Masking  the  business  from  the  common  eye. 
For  sundry  weighty  reasons. 

2  Mur.  ~  We  shall,  my  lord, 

Perform  what  you  command  us. 

1  Mur.  Though  our  lives  — 

Macb.  Your  spirits  shine  through  you.     Within 
this  hour  at  most, 
I  will  advise  you  where  to  plant  yourselves ; 
Acquaint  you  with  the  perfect  spy  o'the  time,* 
The  moment  on't ;  for't  must  be  done  to-night, 
And  something  from  the  palace ;  always  thought, 

*  That  It,  Uie  exact  time  when  you  may  look  out  or  lie  in  wait 
for  him. 
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That  I  require  a  clearness : '     And  with  hiniy 
(To  leave  no  rubs  nor  botches  in  the  work,) 
Fleance  his  son,  that  keeps  him  company. 
Whose  absence  is  no  less  material  to  me 
Than  is  his  father's,  must  embrace  the  fate 
Of  that  dark  hour.     Resolve  yourselves  apart : 
I'll  come  to  you  anon. 

2  Mur»  We  are  resolv'd,  my  lord 

Macb.  I'll  call  upon  you  straight :  abide  withiiL 
It  is  concluded :     Banquo,  thy  soul's  flight, 
If  it  find  heaven,  must  find  it  out  to-night     [Exeunt 


SCENE  U.     The  same.     Another  Room. 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth  and  a  Servant. 

Lady  M,  Is  Banquo  gone  from  court  1 
8en>.  Ay,  madam,  but  returns  again  to-night. 
Lady  M,  Say  to  the   king,  I  would  attend  his 
leisure 

For  a  few  words. 

Serv.  Madam,  I  will.  [Ent 

Lady  M.  Nought's  had,  all's  spent, 

Where  our  desire  is  got  without  content : 

•Tis  safer  to  be  that  which  we  destroy. 

Than  by  destruction  dwell  in  doubtful  joy. 

Enter  Macbeth. 

How  now,  my  lord !  why  do  you  keep  alone, 
Of  sorriest  fancies  your  companions  making, 
Using  those  thoughts,  which  should  indeed  have  died 
With  them  they  think    on?     Things  without  all 

remedy 
Should  be  without  regard :  what's  done,  is  done. 

*  Ahraj  9  rememberio^  that  I  moBt  stand  clear  of  tiispieioB. 
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JHctcb.    We  have  scotch 'd  the  snake,  not  killM 
it: 
SheMl  close,  and  be  herself;  whilst  our  poor  malice 
Remains  in  danger  of  her  former  tooth. 
But  let  the  frame  of  things  disjoint,  both  the  worlda 

suffer. 
Ere  we  will  eat  our  meal  in  fear,  and  sleep 
In  the  affliction  of  these  terrible  dreams 
That  shake  us  nightly.*     Better  be  with  the  dead. 
Whom  we,  to  gain  our  place,*  have  sent  to  peace. 
Than  on  the  torture  of  the  mind  to  lie 
In  restless  ecstasy.'     Duncan  is  in  his  grave ; 
After  life's  fitful  fevei",  he  sleeps  well ; 
Treason  has  done  his  worst :  nor  steel,  nor  poison. 
Malice  domestic,  foreign  levy,  nothing 
Can  touch  him  further ! 

Lady  M.  Come  on  : 

(ientle  my  lord,  sleek  o'er  your  rugged  looks ; 
Be  bright  and  jovial  among  your  guests  to-night. 

Macb.  So  shall  I,  love ;  and  so,  I  pray,  be  you 
Let  your  remembrance  apply  to  Banquo : 
Present  him  eminence,*  both  with  eye  and  tongue : 
Unsafe  the  while,  that  we  must  lave  our  honours 

*  The  process  of  Macbelh's  mind  is  Uras  saggesled  hy  Cole- 
ridge :  "  Ever  and  ever  mistaking  the  an^ish  of  f onicience  for 
fears  of  selfishness,  and  tbus^  as  a  panishment  of  tbat  selfishness 
phiu^ng  still  deeper  in  guilt  and  ruin/'  But  is  it  not  the  natural 
result  of  an  imagination  so  redundant  and  exeitable  as  his.  tbat 
the  agonies  of  remorse  should  project  and  embody  themselves  in 
imaginary  terrors,  and  so,  for  security  against  these,  put  him  upon 
new  crimes  T  H* 

*  So  in  the  second  folio }  the  first  has  peace.  We  cleave  to  the 
common  reading,  against  the  concurring  judgment  of  Knight,  Col- 
lier, and  Verplanck,  because  peace  is  nowise  that  which  Macbotli 
has  been  seeking :  bis  end  whs  simply  to  gain  the  throne,  the  ptaet 
which  be  oow  holds,  and  the  fear  of  losing  which  ta  the  very  thing 
that  keeps  peace  from  him.  R. 

*  Ecttaty  in  its  general  sense  signifies  any  violent  emotioo  uf 
the  mind.     See  The  Tempest,  Art  iii.  sc.  5,  note  It. 

^  That   1,  do  him  the  highest  honour 
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Id  these  flattering  streams,  and  make  our  faces 
Vizards  to  our  hearts,  disguising  what  they  arc.* 

Lady  M,  You  must  leave  this. 

Macb.  O,  full  of  scorpioos  is  my  mind,  dear  wife ! 
Thou  know'st  that  Banquo  and  his  Fleance  live. 

Lady  M,  But  in 'them  nature's  copy's  not  eterne.^ 

Maeh.  There's  comfort  yet ;  they  are  assailable : 
Then,  be  thou  jocund.     Ere  the  bat  bath  flown 
His  cloister'd  flight ;  ere  to  black  Hecate's  summons 
The  shard-borne  beetle,^  with  his  drowsy  hums, 
Hath  rung  night's  yawning  peal,  there  shall  be  done 
A  deed  of  dreadful  note. 

Lady  M.  What's  to  be  done  ? 

3facb.    Be  innocent  of  the  knowledge,  dearest 
chuck. 
Till  thou  applaud  the  deed.     Come,  seeUng  ^  night. 
Scarf  up  the  tender  eye  of  pitiful  day, 
And,  with  thy  bloody  and  invisible  hand, 
Cancel,  and  tear  to  pieces,  that  great  bond,' 

*  The  sense  of  this  passage  appears  to  be,  —  It  is  a  sign  that 
our  royalty  is  unsafe,  when  it  must  descend  to  flattery,  and  stoop 
to  dissimulation. 

•  Ritson  has  justly  observed  that  nature's  copy  alludes  to  copy 
hold  tenure;  in  which  the  tenant  holds  an  estate  for  /(/<?,  having' 
nothing  but  the  copy  of  the  rolls  of  bis  lord's  court  to  show  for  it. 
A  life-hold  tenure  may  well  be  said  to  be  not  eternal. 

'  That  is,  the  beetle  borne  along  the  air  by  its  shards  or  scaly 
wings.  Steevens  had  the  merit  of  first  showing  that  shard  or 
sherd  was  the  ancient  word  for  a  scale ;  as  appears  by  the  follow- 
ing lines  from  Gower^s  Confessio  Amantis : 

«  She  sigh,  her  thought  a  dragon  the, 
Whose  sherdes  shynen  as  the  sonne/' 

And  again,  speaking  of  a  serpent : 

«  He  was  so  sherded  all  about. 
It  held  all  edge  tool  without/' 

*  That  is,  blinding}  to  seel  up  the  eyes  of  a  hawk  was  to  close 
them  by  sewing  the  eyelids  together. 

•  That  great  bond  \%  Banquo's  life.  — the  copyhold  tenure  re 
ferred  to  by  Ritson  in  note  6.  So  in  Richard  III.,  Act  iv.  hc.  4 
«•  Cancel  his  bond  of  lifty  dear  God,  I  pray."  h 
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Which  keeps  me  pale !  —  Light  thickens,'^  and  the 

CTOW 

Makes  wing  to  the  rooky  wood : 
Good  things  of  daj  begin  to  droop  and  drowse. 
Whiles  night's  black  agents  to  their  prejs  do  rouse. 
Thou  marvell'st  at  inj  words ;  but  hold  thee  still : 
Things,  bad  begun,  make  strong  themsel?es  bj  ilL 
So,  pr'ythee,  go  with  me.  [EzewU. 

SCENE  m.     The  same. 
A  Park,  with  a  road  leading  to  the  Palace. 

Enter  Three  Murderers. 

1  Mur,  But  who  did  bid  thee  join  with  us  ? 

3  Mur.  Macbeth. 

2  Mur.  He  needs  not  our  mistrust ;  since  he  de- 

livers 
Our  offices,  and  what  we  have  to  do. 
To  the  direction  just. 

1  Mur.  Then  stand  with  us. 

The  west  yet  glimmers  with  some  streaks  of  daj  i 
Now  spurs  the  lated  traveller  apace. 
To  gain  the  timely  inn ;  and  near  approaches 
The  subject  of  our  watch. 

3  Mur.  Hark !  I  hear  horsesi 
Ban.  [  Within.]  Give  us  a  light  there,  ho ! 

2  Mur.  Then  'tis  he :  the  rest 
That  are  witliin  the  note  of  expectation ' 
Already  are  i'the  court 

1^  That  m  Fletcher's  Faithfhl  Sbepherdeit  i 

**  Fold  your  flocks  op,  for  the  mr 
'Gins  to  thickeut  and  the  son 
Already  bis  great  coarse  hath  mn." 

I  That  is,  they  who  are  set  down  in  the  list  of  guettf ,  and  av 
pected  to  supper. 
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1  Mur.  His  horses  go  about. 
3  Mur.  Almost  a  mile ;  but  he  does  usuallj. 

So  all  men  do,  from  hence  to  the  palace  gate 
Alake  it  their  walk. 

Enter  BANquo,  and  Fleance  with  a  torch. 

2  Mur.  A  light,  a  light ! 

3  Mur.  Tis  he. 

1  Mur.  Stand  to't 
Ban.  It  will  be  rain  tcMiight. 
1  Mur.  Let  it  come  down.        [AssauUs  Ban^uo. 
Ban.  O, treachery!  Fly, good  Fleance, fly, fljyflj! 
Thou  may'st  revenge.     O  slave  ! 

[Dies.  —  Fleance  escapes. 
9  Mur.  Who  did  strike  out  the  light  t 

1  Mur.  Was't  not  the  way  t 
3  Mur.  There's  but  one  down :  the  son  is  fled. 

2  Mur.  We  have  lost  best  half  of  our  affair. 

1  Mur.  Well,  let's  away,  and  say  how  much  is 
done.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.     A  Room  of  State  in  the  Palace. 

A  Banquet  prepared. 

EhUer  Macbeth,  Lady  Macbeth,  Rosse,  Lenox, 
Lords,  and  Attendants. 

Macb.  You  know  your  own  degrees ;  sit  down  t 
at  first ' 
And  last,  the  hearty  welcome. 

Lords.  Thanks  to  your  majesty. 

Macb.  Ourself  will  mingle  with  society. 
And  play  the  humble  host. 

*  Johnson  with  great  plaosibflity  propoMt  to  read  **to  firH 
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Our  hostess  keeps  her  state  ; '  but  in  best  time 
We  will  require  her  welcome. 

Lady  M.   Pronounce  it  for  me,  sir,  to  all  our 
friends ; 
For  raj  heart  speaks,  they  are  welcome. 

Enter  first  Murderer^  to  the  door. 

Macb.  See,  they  encounter  thee  with  their  hearts* 
thanks.  — 
Both  sides  are  even :  here  I'll  sit  i'the  midst. 
Be  large  in  mirth ;  anon,  we'll  drink  a  measure 
The  table  round. — There's  blood  upon  thy  fiice. 

Mur.  'Tis  Banquo's  then. 

Macb.  'Tis  better  thee  without  than  him  within.' 
Is  he  despatch'd  ?  * 

Mur.  My- lord,  his  throat  is  cut ;  that  I  did  for 
him. 

Macb.  Thou  art  the  best  o'the  cut-throats ; 
Yet  he  is  good  that  did  the  hke  for  Fleance : 
If  thou  didst  it,  thou  art  the  nonpareil. 

Mur.  Most  royal  sir,  Fleance  is  'scap'd. 

Macb.  Then  comes  my  fit  again  :  I  had  else  been 
perfect ; 
Whole  as  the  marble,  founded  as  the  rock. 
As  broad  and  general  as  the  casing  air ; 
But  now  I  am  cabin'd,  cribb'd,  confin'd,  bound  in 
To  saucy  doubts  and  fears.  —  But  Banquo's  safe  ? 

Mur.  Ay,  my  good  lord ;  safe  in  a  ditch  he  bides. 
With  twenty  trenched  gashes  on  his  head ; 
The  least  a  death  to  nature. 

Macb.  Thanks  for  that  — 

There  the  grown  serpent  lies :  the  worm  that's  fled 
Hath  nature  that  in  time  will  venom  breed, 

*  Keeps  her  chair  of  state.     A  state  was  a  royal  chair  with  a 
canopy  over  It 

*  That  is,  I  am  better  pleased  that  his  blood  should  be  on  th) 
hem  than  in  him. 
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No  teeth  for  the  present — Get  thee  gone :  to-morrow 
We'll  hear  ourselves  again.  [Eidt  Murderer 

Lady  M,  M.j  royal  lord, 

You  do  not  give  the  cheer :  the  feast  is  sold, 
That  is  not  often  vouch'd,^  while  'tis  a-making, 
^is  given  with  welcome.  To  feed  were  best  at  home ; 
From  thence,  the  sauce  to  meat  is  ceremony ; 
Meeting  were  bare  without  it. 

Macb.  Sweet  remembrancer  1  — 

Now,  good  digestion  wait  on  appetite, 
And  health  on  both ! 

Len,  May  it  please  jour  highness  sit  7 

[The  Ghost  of  BANquo  enters,  and  sits  in 
Macbitth's  place. 

MacK  Here  had  we  now  our  country's  honour 
roof'd, 
Were  the  grac'd  person  of  our  Banquo  present ; 
Whom  may  I  rather  challenge  for  unkindness« 
Than  pity  for  mischance  ! 

Rosse.  His  absence,  sir. 

Lays  blame  upon  his  promise.     Please  it  your  high- 
ness 
To  grace  us  with  your  royal  company  ? 

Modi.  The  table's  full. 

Len.  Here's  a  place  reserv'd,  sir. 

Mach.  Where  t 

Len,  Here,  my  good  lord.    What  is't  that  moves 
your  highness  ? 

Mach.  Which  of  you  have  done  this  T 

Lords.  What,  my  good  lord  ? 

Macb.  Thou  canst  not  say,  I  did  it :  never  shake 
Thy  gory  locks  at  me. 

Rosse.  Gentlemen,  rise  ;  his  highness  is  not  well. 

*  The  last  elaose  of  this  sentence  evidently  depends  upon 
t'oueh*d :  "  that  is  not  often  vooch'd  to  be  g^ven  with  welcome." 
There  were  no  need  of  saying  this,  but  that  Mr.  Collier  mars  the 
<ens«»  by  putlinfi:  a  semicolon  after  making.  ■ 
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Lady  HI  Sit,  worthy  friends :     My  lord  is  often 
thus, 
And  hath  been  from  his  youth  :  'pray  you,  keep  sent. 
The  fit  is  momentary ;  upon  a  thought 
He  will  again  be  well.     If  much  you  note  him, 
You  shall  offend  him,  and  extend  his  passion : 
Feed,  and  regard  him  not.  —  Are  you  a  man  ? 

Macb.  Ay,  and  a  bold  one,  that  dare  look  on  that 
Wliich  might  appal  the  devil. 

Lady  M,  O,  proper  stuff! 

This  is  the  yery  painting  of  your  fear : 
This  is  the  air^lrawn  dagger,  which,  you  said, 
Led  you  to  Duncan.     O !  these  flaws  and  starts 
(Impostors  to  *  true  feaij)  would  well  become 
A  woman's  story  at  a  winter's  fire,  • 

Authoriz'd  by  her  grandam.     Shame  itself! 
Why  do  you  make  such  faces  ?     When  all's  done^ 
You  look  but  on  a  stool. 

Macb.  Pr'ythee,  see  there  !   behold  !  look  1  lo  1 
how  say  you  ?  — 
Why,  what  care  I  ?  If  thou  canst  nod,  speak  too.  — 
If  charnel-houses,  and  our  graves,  must  send 
Those  that  we  bury  back,  our  monuments 
Shall  be  the  maws  of  kites.*  [Ghost  disappears. 

Lady  M.  What !  quite  unman'd  in  folly  t 

Macb.  If  I  stand  here,  I  saw  him. 

Lady  M.  Fie !  for  shame  ! 

Macb.  Blood  hath  been  shed  ere  now,  i'the  olden 
time, 
Ere  human  statute  purg'd  the  gentle  weal; 

•  That  is,  these  self-generated  fears  are  impostors,  ctmpartd  U 
true  fear,  —  that  fear  which  springs  from  real  danger,  — such 
danger  as  you  have  oAen  ontfaced.  This  use  of  to  for  eomparea 
to,  or  in  comparison  with,  has  puzzled  the  commentators  hugely, 
but  was  very  common  in  the  old  writers,  and  is  so  still.  See  The 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Act  ii.  sc.  4,  note  10.  H. 

•  The  same  thought  occurs  in  The  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  can.  8  < 
Be  not  entombed  in  the  raven  or  the  kight.'* 
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Ay,  and  since  too,  murders  ba?e  been  perform'd 
Too  terrible  for  the  ear :  the  times  ha?e  been, 
That  when  the  brains  were  out  the  man  would  die. 
And  there  an  end ;  but  now  they  rise  again. 
With  twenty  mortal  murders  on  their  crowns. 
And  push  us  from  our  stools.    This  is  more  strange 
Than  such  a  murder  is. 

Lady  BL  My  worthy  lord, 

Your  noble  friends  do  lack  you. 

Macb.  I  do  forget :  — 

Do  not  muse  ^  at  me,  ray  most  worthy  friends ; 
I  have  a  strange  infirmity,  which  is  nothing 
To  those  that  know  me.     Come,  love  and  health 

to  all ; 
Then  I'll  sit  down.  —  Give  me  some  wine ;  fill  fiill : 
I  drink  to  the  general  joy  of  the  whole  table, 

Re-enter  Ghosts 

And  to  our  dear  friend  Banquo,  whom  we  miss ; 
'Would  he  were  here !  to  all,  and  him,  we  thirst, 
And  all  to  all.' 

'  Shakespeare  uses  to  muse  for  to  wonder ^  to  be  amazed, 

*  Much  question  has  been  made  of  late,  whether  there  be  not 
tvro  several  ghosts  in  this  scene ;  some  maintaining  that  Duncan's 
enters  here,  and  Banquo's  before ;  others,  that  Banquo's  enters 
here,  and  Duncan's  before.  The  whole  question  seems  absurd 
enough.  But  perhaps  it  will  be  best  disposed  of  by  referring  to  Dr. 
Formau,  who,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  Introduction,  witnessed  this 
play  at  the  Globe,  April  SO,  1610,  and  who,  as  he  speaks  of  Ban- 
quo's ghost,  would  doubtless  have  spoken  of  Duncan's,  had  there 
been  any  such.  *'  The  night,  being  at  supper  with  his  noblemen, 
whom  he  had  bid  to  a  feast,  (to  the  which  also  Banqno  should 
have  eome,)  he  began  to  speak  of  noble  Banquo,  and  to  wish  that 
he  were  there.  And  as  be  thus  did,  standing  up  to  drink  a  ca- 
rouse to  him,  the  ghost  of  Banquo  came,  and  sat  down  in  bis  chair 
behind  him.  And  be,  turning  about  to  sit  down  again,  taw  the 
ghost  of  Banquo f  which  fronted  him,  so  that  be  fell  in  a  great 
passion  of  fear  and  fury,  uttering  many  words  about  bis  murder, 
by  which,  when  they  heard  that  Banquo  was  murdered,  thry  sua 
pected  Macbeth."  B. 

*  That  is.  we  desire  to  drink  all  good  wishes  to  all. 
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Lords.  Our  duties,  and  the  pled^. 

Mcub.  A?aunt !  and  quit  my  sight !  Let  the  earth 
hide  thee ! 
Thy  bones  are  marrowless,  thy  blood  is  cold  ; 
Thou  hast  no  specidation  '°  in  those  eyes 
Which  thou  dost  glare  with. 

Lady  if.  Think  of  this,  good  peers, 

But  as  a  thing  of  custom :  'tis  no  other ; 
Only  it  spoils  the  pleasure  of  the  time. 

Macb.  What  man  dare,  I  dare: 
Approach  thou  like  the  rugged  Russian  bear. 
The  arm'd  rhinoceros,  or  the  Hyrcan  tiger; 
Take  any  shape  but  that,  and  my  firm  nenres 
Shall  never  tremble :  or,  be  alive  again. 
And  dare  me  to  the  desert  with  thy  sword ; 
If  trembling  I  inhabit  then,'*  protest  me 
The  baby  of  a  girl.     Hence,  horrible  shadow ! 

[Ghost  disfqfpears. 
Unreal  mockery,  hence !  —  Why,  so ;  —  being  goiie« 
I  am  a  man  again.  —  Tray  you,  sit  still. 

Lady  if.  You  have  displaced  the  mirth,  brc^e  the 
good  meeting, 
With  most  admir'd  disorder. 

Macb.  Can  such  things  be, 

And  overcome  *'  us  Uke  a  summer's  cloud. 
Without    our    special    wonder  1     You    make    me 
strange 


^  Ballokar  in  hit  Expositor,  1616,  explaint  **  Speetilation,  tkt 
inward  knowledge,  or  beholding  of  a  thing." 

"  That  is,  if  1  »iay  at  home  then.  The  passage  is  thus  ea- 
plained  by  Home  Tooke  :  **  Dare  me  to  the  desert  with  thy  sword ; 
if  then  I  do  not  meet  thee  there  ;  if  trembling  I  stay  in  my  castle 
or  any  habitation;  if  1  then  hide  my  head,  or  dwell  in  any  place 
through  fear,  protest  me  the  baby  of  a  girl."  But  for  the  med 
dlmg  of  Pope  and  others,  this  passage  would  have  hardly  required 
a  note. 

^  Pass  over  us  without  wonder,  as  a  easual  sumiaer  s  eknid 
passes,  unregarded. 
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Even  to  the  disposition  that  I  owe,*' 
When  now  I  think  jou  can  behold  such  sights. 
And  keep  the  natural  ruby  of  your  cheeks. 
When  mine  are  blanched  with  fear. 

Rosse.  What  sights,  my  lord  1 

Lady  M,  I  pray  you,  speak  not :  he  grows  worse 
and  worse ; 
Question  enrages  him.     At  once,  good  night : 
Stand  not  upon  the  order  of  your  going. 
But  go  at  once.' 

Len.  Good  night ;  and  better  health 

Attend  his  majesty ! 

Ladif  M.  A  kind  good  night  to  all ! 

{Exeunt  Lords  and  Attendants. 

Math,  It  will  ha?e  blood ;  they  say  blood  will 
have  blood : 
Stones  have  been  known  to  move,  and  trees  to  speak ; 
Augurs,  and  understood  relations  have, 
By  magot-pies,  and  choughs,  and   rooks,  brought 

forth 
The  secret'st  man  of  blood.  —  What  is  the  night  ? 

Lady  M.  Almost  at  odds  with  morning,  which  is 
which. 

Ma4:h,  How  say'st  thou,*^  that  Macduff  denies 
his  person, 
At  our  great  bidding  t 

Lady  M,  Did  you  send  to  him,  sir  t 

Madf.  I  hear  it  by  the  way ;  but  I  will  send. 
There's  not  a  one  of  them,  but  in  his  house 
I  keep  a  servant  feed.     I  will  to-morrow 
(And  betimes  I  will)  to  the  weird  sisters : 
More  shall  they  speak ;  for  now  I  am  bent  to  know. 
By  the  worst  means,  the  worst.    For  mine  own  good, 

**  You  make  me  a  stranger  even  to  my  own  dispontion,  mom 
when  I  think  yoa  ean  look  upon  sacb  sights  unmoved.  ■ 

*^  That 's,  loAol  say'st  thou  to  thia  cimtnuUmce  f 
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All  causes  shaU  give  way :  i  am  in  blood 
Stept  in  so  far,  that,  should  I  wade  no  more, 
Returning  were  as  tedious  as  go  o'er. 
Strange  things  I  have  in  head,  that  will  to  hand ; 
Which  must  be  acted,  ere  thej  may  be  scanned. 

Lady  M.  You  lack  the  season  *^  of  all  natures, 
sleep. 

Macb.  Come,  we'll  to  sleep:     Mj  strange  and 
self-abuse 
Is  the  initiate  fear,**  that  wants  hard  use :  — 
We  are  jet  but  joung  in  deed.  [Exeimi 


SCENE  V.     The  Heath.     Thunder. 

Enter  Hecate,*  meeting  the  thru  Witchts. 

1   Witch.    Why,  how  now,  Hecate  1   you  look 

angerly. 
Hec  Have  I  not  reason,  beldams,  as  you  are. 
Saucy,  and  overbold  1     How  did  you  dare 

1*  Johnson  explains  this,  *'  You  want  sleep,  which  aeeuont  or 
gives  the  relish  to  all  natures."  So  in  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well  i 
**  'Tis  the  best  brine  a  maiden  can  season  her  praise  io.''  See, 
also,  TwelAh  Night,  Act  i.  sc.  1,  note  7. 

*'  The  imiiaie  fear  is  the  fear  that  attends  the  first  stages  of 
guilt.  —  The  and  in  this  speech  is  redundant. 

1  Shakespeare  has  been  censured  for  bringing  in  Hecate  among 
vulgar  witches,  as  confounding  ancient  with  modem  superstitions. 
But,  besides  that  this  censure  itself  confounds  the  Weird  Sisters 
with  the  witches  of  popular  belief,  the  common  notions  of  witch- 
crafl  in  his  time  took  classical  names  for  the  chiefs  and  leaders  of 
the  witches.  In  Jonson's  Sad  Shepherd  Hecate  is  spoken  of  as 
mistress  of  the  witches,  "  our  <iame  Hecate."  We  have  already, 
in  Act  i.  sc.  1,  note  4,  given  a  passage  from  Coleridge,  staling  the 
difi*erence  between  the  Weird  Sisters  and  the  vulgar  witches.  To 
the  same  purport  Charles  Lamb  says  of  the  former :  **  They  are 
foul  anomalies,  of  whom  we  know  not  whence  they  are  sprung,  nor 
whether  they  have  beginning  or  ending.  As  they  are  without  hu- 
man passions,  so  they  seem  to  be  without  human  relations.  They 
come  with  thunder  and  lightning,  and  vanish  to  airy  music.  This  is 
•U  we  know  of  them.     Except  Hecate,  they  have  no  names,  which 
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To  trade  and  traffic  with  Macbeth* 

lo  riddles,  and  affairs  of  death ; 

And  I,  the  mistress  of  your  charms, 

The  close  contriver  of  all  harms, 

Was  never  callM  to  bear  my  part. 

Or  .show  the  glorj  of  our  art  t 

And,  which  is  worse,  all  you  have  done 

Hath  been  but  for  a  wayward  son, 

Spiteful,  and  wrathful ;  who,  as  others  do. 

Loves  for  his  own  ends,  not  for  you. 

But  make  amends  now :     Get  you  gone. 

And  at  the  pit  of  Acheron 

Meet  me  i*the  morning :  thither  he 

Will  come  to  know  his  destiny. 

Your  vessels,  and  your  spells,  provide. 

Your  charms,  and  every  thing  beside. 

I  am  for  the  air ;  this  night  I'll  spend 

Unto  a  dismal  and  a  fatal  end :   . 

Great  business  must  be  wrought  ere  noon. 

Upon  the  corner  of  the  moon 

There  hangs  a  vaporous  drop  profound ; ' 

I'll  catch  it  ere  it  come  to  ground ; 

heightens  their  roysteriousnets/'  And  die  same  charming  entic 
elsewhere  contrasts  the  Weird  Sisters  with  the  hags  of  popalar 
•uperstiliou.  Speaking  of  the  witches  of  Rowley  and  Dekker,  bo 
tays,  —  "  They  are  the  plain,  traditional,  old-woman  witches  of 
our  ancestors, —  poor,  deformed,  and  ignorant,  the  terror  of  vil- 
lages,—themselves  amenable  to  a  Justice.  7*hat  should  be  a 
bai dy  sherifi*.  with  the  power  of  the  county  at  his  heels,  that  should 
lay  hands  on  the  Weird  Sisters.  They  are  of  another  jurisdic- 
tion "  It  is  worth  remarking,  also,  how  Dr.  Forman  speaks  of 
Ibe  Weird  Sisters,  as  he  saw  them  on  the  Poet's  own  stage. 
**  There  was  to  be  observed,  first,  how  Macbeth  and  Banquo,  two 
noblemen  of  Scotland,  riding  through  a  wood,  there  stood  before 
Ibem  three  women  Fairies  or  Nt^phs,  and  saluted  Macbeth,  say* 
iag  three  times  unto  him,  Hail.  Macbeth,''  &.c.  Which  looks  as 
if  this  dealer  in  occult  science  knew  better  than  to  call  them 
witches,  yet  scarce  knew  what  else  to  call  them.  H. 

'  Profound  here  signifies  having  deep  or  secret  qualities.     Tbe 
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And  that,  distill'd  by  magic  slights/ 
Shall  raise  such  artificial  sprights, 
As,  bj  the  strength  of  their  illusion. 
Shall  draw  him  on  to  his  confusion. 
He  shall  spurn  fate,  scorn  death,  and  bear 
His  hopes  'bove  wisdom,  grace,  and  fear ; 
And,  jou  all  know,  security 
Is  mortals'  chiefest  enemy. 
Srnig.  [  Wtthm,]  «•  Come  away,  come  away,**  &c* 

ffoporout  drop  seems  to  have  been  the  sftme  at  tbe  vtrMt  bmart 
of  the  ancients,  being  a  foam  which  the  moon  was  aapposed  to 
shed  on  particular  herbs,  or  other  objects,  when  strongly  solicited 
by  enchantments.  \ 

•  Slight*  are  arts,  subtle  practices. 

^  We  subjoin  from  Middleton's  Witch  the  song  which  has  al- 
ways been  used  here  in  tbe  reprMentation,  and  which  ought  to  go 
with  the  rest  of  the  incantations,  as  having"  probably  beeo  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Poet's  choice.  Mr.  Dyce  says,  **  It  is  so  highly 
fanciful,  and  comes  in  so  happily,  that  one  isL  almost  tempted  to 
believe  it  was  written  by  Shakespeare,  and  had  beea  omitted  io 
the  printed  copies  of  his  play.*'  B 

'  Song  above.  Come  away,  come  away, 

Hecate,  Hecate,  come  away ! 
Hee.  I  come,  I  come,  I  come,  I  eome. 
With  all  the  speed  I  may, 
With  all  the  speed  I  may. 
Where's  Stadlint 
Voice  above.  Here. 

Hec.  Where's  PucUeT 
Voice  above.  Here  $ 

And  Hoppo  too,  and  Hellwain  too  \ 
We  lack  bat  yoo,  we  lack  but  you ; 
Come  away,  make  op  the  count 
Hec,  I  will  bat  'noint,  and  then  I  mount 

[A  Spirit  like  a  eat  desceruU 
Voice  above.  There's  one  comes  down  to  fetch  his  dues, 
A  kiss,  a  coll,  a  sip  of  blood ; 
And  why  thou  stay'st  so  long,  I  muse,  I  muse. 
Since  the  air's  so  sweet  and  good. 
Hec,  O,  art  thou  come  7     What  news,  what  news  t 
Spirit,  All  goes  still  to  our  delight : 

Either  come,  or  else  refuse,  refuse. 
Hec.  Now  I'm  fumish'd  for  the  flight 
Fire,  Hark,  hark !  the  cat  sings  a  brave  treble  in  her  own  laih 
guage. 
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Hark  !  I  am  call'd :  inj  little  spirit,  8ee» 
Sits  in  a  foggy  cloud,  and  stays  for  me.  [ExiL 

1  WUch.  Gome,  let's  make  haste :  she'll  soon  be 
back  again.  [Exeunt 


SCENE   VI.     Fores.     A  Room  in  the  Palace- 

Enter  Lenox  and  another  Lord. 

Len.    My   former  speeches  have  but  hit    yoar 

thoughts. 
Which  can  interpret  further :  only,  I  say. 
Things  have  been  strangely  borne.     The  gracious 

Duncan 
Was  pitied  of  Macbeth ;  —  marry,  he  was  dead  ;  — 
And  the  right-valiant  Banquo  walk'd  too  late; 
Whom,  you  may  say,  if 't  please  you,  Fleance  kill'd. 
For  Fleance  fled.     Men  must  not  walk  too  late. 
Who  cannot  want  the  thought,  how  monstrous     ' 
It  was  for  Malcolm,  and  for  Donalbain, 
To  kill  their  gracious  father  ?  damned  fact ! 
How  it  did  grieve  Macbeth !  did  he  not  straight. 
In  pious  rage,  the  two  delinquents  tear. 
That  were  the  slaves  of  drink,  and  thralls  of  sleep  1 
Was  not  that  nobly  done  ?     Ay,  and  wisely  too ; 

Hec.  [^Qoing  up.'\  Now  I  go,  now  I  fly, 

Malkin  my  tweet  spirt  and  I. 

O,  what  a  dainty  pleasure  'tis 

To  ride  in  the  air 

When  the  moon  shines  fair, 

And  sing  and  dance,  and  toy  and  kiss  ! 

Over  woods,  bigli  rocks,  and  mountains, 

Orer  seas,  our  mistress'  fountains. 

Over  steeples,  towers,  and  turrets, 

We  fly  hy  night,  'mongst  troops  of  spirits  i 

No  ring  of  bells  to  our  ears  sounds, 

No  bowls  of  wolves,  no  yelpe  of  hounds ) 

No,  not  the  noise  of  water's  breach, 

Or  cannon's  throat,  our  height  can  reach 

Vokta  above.  No  ring  of  bells."  Sec. 
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For  Hwould  ha?e  aDger'd  anj  heart  alive. 

To  hear  the  men  deaj't     So  that,  I  saj, 

He  has  borne  all  things  well :  and  1  do  think, 

That,  had  he  Duncan's  sous  under  his  key, 

(As,  an't  please  Hea?en,he  shall  not,)  they  should  find 

What  'twere  to  kill  a  father ;  so  should  Fleance. 

But,  peace! — for  from  broad  words,  and  'cause  he 

fail'd 
His  presence  at  the  tyrant's  feast,  I  hear, 
Macduff  lives  in  disgrace.     Sir,  can  you  tell 
Where  he  bestows  himself  1 

Lord.  The  son  of  Duncan,  ^ 

From  whom  this  tyrant  holds  the  due  of  birth, 
Lives  in  the  English  court ;  and  is  receiv'd 
Of  the  most  pious  Edward  with  such  grace. 
That  the  malevolence  of  fortune  nothing 
Takes  from  his  high  respect.     Thither  Macduff 
Is  gone  to  pray  the  holy  king,  upon  his  aid 
To  wake  Northumberland,  and  warlike  Siward; 
That  by  the  help  of  these  (with  Him  above 
To  ratify  the  work)  we  may  again 
Give  to  our  tables  meat,  sleep  to  our  nights, 
Free  from  our  feasts  and  banquets  bloody  knives, 
Do  faithful  homage,  and  receive  free  honours, 
All  which  we  pine  for  now  :    And  this  report 
Hath  so  exasperate  the  king,  that  he 
Prepares  for  some  attempt  of  war. 

Len.  Sent  he  to  Macduff? 

Lord,  He  did  :  and  with  an  absolute,  •*  Sir,  not  I," 
The  cloudy  messenger  turns  me  his  back. 
And  hums,  as  who  should  say,  «  You'll  rue  the  time 
That  clogs  me  with  this  answer." 

Letu  Anfl  that  well  might 

Advise  him  to  a  caution,  to  hold  what  distance 

*  The  construction  if :  **  Free  our  feasts  aad  banquets  froa 
bloody  knives.*' 
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His  wisdom  can  provide.     Some  bolj  angel 
Fly  to  the  court  of  England,  and  unfold 
His  message  ere  he  come ;  that  &  swift  blessing 
May  soon  return  to  this  our  suffering  country 
Under  a  hand  accursed ! 

Lord.  I'll  send  my  prayers  with  him !     [Euuni. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE   I.     A  dark  Cave. 
In  the  middle,  a  Cauldron. 

Thunder.     Enter  the  three  Witches. 

1  Witch.  Thrice  the  brinded  cat  hath  mew'd. 

2  Witch.  Thrice ;  and  once  the  hedge-pig  whin'd 

3  Witch.  Harper  cries,  —  Tis  time,  'tis  time. 

1  Witch.  Round  about  the  cauldron  go ; 
In  the  poison'd  entrails  throw. — 
Toad,  that  under  cold  stone,' 

Days  and  nights  has  thirty-one 
Swelter'd  venom  sleeping  got, 
Boil  thou  first  i*the  charmed  pot 
AU.  Double,  double  toil  and  trouble ; 
Fire  bum,  and  cauldron  bubble. 

2  Witch.  Fillet  of  a  fenny  snake, 

*  So  in  the  original.  Pope  would  road,  <' under  the  cold 
•lone  ; "  Steevens,  "  under  coXdest  stone  j "  the  latter  of  which  is 
commonly  followed.  There  seems,  indeed,  no  call  for  any  discord 
here,  such  as  comes  by  omitting  a  syllable  from  the  verse,  and 
perhaps  something  dropped  oat  in  the  printing.  Yet  to  our  ear 
the  extending  of  cold  to  the  time  of  two  syllables  fuU  right 
enoagb.     At  all  events,  we  stick  to  the  original.  b* 
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In  the  cauldron  boil  and  bake : 

Eye  of  newt,  and  toe  of  frog, 

Wool  of  bat,  and  tongue  of  dog. 

Adder's  fork,  and  blind-worm's  stingy 

Lizard's  leg,  and  owlet's  wing. 

For  a  charm  of  powerful  trouble, 

Like  a  hell-broth  boil  and  bubble. 
AH  Double,  double  toil  and  trouble ; 

Fire  burn,  and  cauldron  bubble, 
t)  Witch.  Scale  of  dragon,  tooth  of  wolf; 

Witch's  mummy  ;  maw  and  gulf 

Of  the  ravin'd  salt-sea  shark ;  * 

Root  of  hemlock,  digged  i'the  dark ; 

Liver  of  blaspheming  Jew ; 

Gall  of  goat,  and  slips  of  yew, 

Sliver'd  in  the  moon's  eclipse ; 

Nose  of  Turk,  and  Tartar's  lip« ; 

Finger  of  birth-strangled  babe, 

Ditch-deliver'd  by  a  drab. 

Make  the  gruel  thick  and  slab : 

Add  thereto  a  tiger's  chaudron,' 

For  the  ingredients  of  our  cauldron. 

'  We  have  repeatedly  seen  that  Shakespeare  ofteo  nses  the 
active  and  passive  forms  of  certain  words  indiscriminately.  So 
here,  ravin'd  for  ravening  or  ravenovi.  —  Out/  is  throat ;  that 
which  swallows  or  gulps  down  any  thing.  H. 

*  That  is,  a  tiger's  enlrails. —  In  sorting  the  uaterials  where- 
ivith  the  Weird  Sisters  celebrate  their  infernal  orgies,  and  com- 
poaod  their  **  hell-broth/'  Shakespeare  gathered  and  condensed 
the  popular  belief  of  his  time.  Ben  Jonson,  whose  mind  dwelt 
more  in  the  circumstantial,  and  who  spun  his  poetry  much  more 
out  of  the  local  and  particular,  made  a  grand  showing  from  the 
same  source  in  his  Mask  of  Queens.  But  hit  powers  did  not 
permit,  nor  did  his  purpose  require,  him  to  select  and  dispose  bit 
materials  so  as  to  cause  any  thing  like  such  an  impression  of  ter 
ror.  Shakespeare  so  weaves  his  incantations  as  to  cast  a  tpell 
upon  the  mind,  and  force  its  acquiescence  in  what  be  repres^mts: 
explode  at  we  nray  the  witchcraft  he  detcribet,  there  it  no  explod* 
ing  the  witchcraft  of  his  description ;  the  effect  springing  not  to 
much  from  what  he  borrows  at  from  bit  own  ordering  thereof.     H. 
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AJL  Double,  double  toil  and  trouble : 
Fire  burn,  and  cauldron  bubble. 

2  Witch.  Cod  it  with  a  baboon's  blood ; 
Then  tlie  cbarm  is  firm  and  good. 

Enter  Hecate  and  other  three  Witches. 

Ilec.  O,  well  dofie!  I  commend  your  paint; 

And  every  one  shall  share  i'the  gains. 

And  now  about  the  cauldron  sing, 

Like  elves  and  fairies  in  a  ring. 

Enchanting  all  that  you  put  in. 
Music  and  a  Song.     «'  Black  spirits,"  d&c* 

3  Witch.  By  the  pricking  of  my  thumbs. 
Something  wicked  this  way  comes :  — 
Open,  locks,  whoever  knocks. 

Enter  Macbeth. 

Macb.  How  now,  you  secret,  black,  and  midnighl 
hags ! 
\Fhat  is't  you  do  ? 

AH  A  deed  without  a  name. 

Macb.  I  conjure  you,  by  that  which  you  profess, 
(Howe'er  you  come  to  know  it,)  answer  me  : 
Though  you  untie  the  winds,  and  let  them  figlit 
Against  the  churches ;  though  the  yesty  *  waves 
Confound  and  swallow  navigation  up ; 
Though  bladed  corn  be  lodg'd,and  trees  blown  down ; 
Though  castles  topple  on  their  warders'  heads ; 

*  This  song  also,  like  the  former,  was  not  given  in  the  printed 
eopy  of  the  play,  and  has  been  supplied  from  Middlelon's  Witch, 
the  manaieript  of  which  was  discovered  towards  the  close  of  the 
last  eentory.  We  give  it  here,  not  feeling  aothorized  to  print  it 
i»ihe  tejctt 

**  Black  spirits  and  white,  red  spirits  and  gray ; 
Mingle,  mingle,  mingle,  you  that  mingle  may/' 

Probably  both  songs  were  taken  from  **  the  traditional  witard 
poetry  of  the  drama/'  h 

»  That  is,  foaming,  frothy. 
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Though  palacei,  and  pTitiinicU,  do  slope 

Their  heads  to  their  foundations ;  though  the  treasure 

Of  nature's  germins  *  tumble  all  together, 

Even  till  destruction  sicken,  answer  me 

To  what  I  ask  jou. 

1  Witch.  Speak. 

2  Witch.  Demand. 

3  Witch.  Well  answer. 
1  Witch.  Say,  if  thou'dst  rather  hear  it  from  our 

mouths, 
Or  from  our  masters'  1 

Macb.  Call  'em,  let  me  see  'em. 

1  Witch.  Pour  in  sow's  blood,  that  hath  eaten 
Her  nine  farrow ;  grease^  that's  sweaten 
From  the  murderer's  gibbet,  throw 
Into  the  flame. 
All  Come  high,  or  low; 

Thyself,  and  officb,  deflly '  show. 

Tlutnder.     1  Appcaition^  an  armed  Head.* 

Macb.  Tell  me,  thou  unknown  power,—- 
1  Witch.  He  knows  thy  thought : 

Hear  his  speech,  but  say  thou  nought.* 
App.    Macbeth !    Macbeth  !    Macbeth !    beware 
Macduff; 
Beware  the  thane  of  Fife. — Dismiss  me. — Enough.'" 

[Desands* 

•  CUrmeru,  seeds  which  have  began  to  sproat  or  gennioate. 

V  Deftly  is  adroitly,  dexterously. 

i  The  armed  head  represents  symbolically  Macbeth't  head  eut 
off  and  brought  to  Malcolm  by  Macduff.  The  bloody  child  if 
Macduff,  untimely  ripped  from  his  mother's  womb.  The  child, 
with  a  crown  on  his  head  and  a  bough  in  his  hand,  is  the  royal 
Malcolm,  who  ordered  hi*  soldiers  to  hew  them  down  a  bou^, 
4nd  bear  it  before  them  to  Dunsinane.  —  Upton, 

'  Silence  was  necessary  daring  all  incantations  So  m  Hie 
Tempest :  «  Be  nmUf  or  else  our  spell  it  marr'd.'' 

*'  Spiriu  thus  evoked  were  supposed  to  be  impatient  of  beiiif 
questioned. 
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Macb.  Whate'er  thou  art,  for  thy  good  caution^ 
thanks: 
Thou  hast  harpM  my  fear  aright  —  But  one  word 
more :  — 
I  Witch.  He  will  not  be  commanded.     Here's 
another, 
More  potent  than  the  first. 

7%tnder,     2  AppariHm^  a  bloody  ChUtL 

App.  Macbeth!  Macbeth!  Macbeth!  — 

Macb.  Had  I  three  ears,  I'd  hear  thee." 
App.  Be  bloody,  bold,  and    resolute:   laugh  to 
scorn 
The  power  of  man,  for  none  of  woman  born* 
Shall  harm  Macbeth.  [Descends. 

Macb.  Then  live,  Macduff;  what  need  I  fear  of 
thee? 
But  yet  1*11  make  assurance  double  sure. 
And  take  a  bond  of  fate :  thou  shalt  not  live; 
That  I  may  tell  pale-hearted  fear  it  lies. 
And  sleep  in  spite  of  thunder.  —  What  is  this, 

T^Mnder.     3  Apparition^  a  Child  crownedy  with  a 
Tree  in  his  Hand. 

That  rises  like  the  issue  of  a  king. 

And  wears  upon  his  baby  brow  the  round 

And  top  of  sovereignty  1  *■ 

^IL  Listen,  but  speak  not  to^ 

App.  Be  lion-mettled,  proud,  and  take  no  care 
Who  chafes,  who  frets,  or  where  conspirers  are : 
Macbeth  shall  never  vanquishM  be,  until 

1*  So  the  ezprenton  still  in  nse :  "  I  listened  with  all  the  eara  1 
had/*  R. 

**  The  rmmd  it  that  part  of  a  crown  whieh  eneirelet  the  head 
the  fop  it  the  ornament  which  risea  above  it. 
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Great  Birnam  wood  to  high  Dunsinane  hill '' 
Shall  come  against  him.  ^  [Descends. 

Macb,  That  will  never  be : 

Who  can  impress  the  forest ;  **  bid  the  tree 
Unfix   his  earth-bound  root  1     Sweet  bodements  ! 

good! 
RebelUon's  head  rise  never,  till  the  wood 
Of  Birnam  rise ;  and  our  high-placM  Macbeth 
Shall  live  the  lease  of  nature,  pay  his  breath 
To  time,  and  mortal  custom.  —  Yet  my  heart 
Throbs  to  know  one  thing :  Tell  me,  if  your  art 
Can  tell  so  much,  shall  Banquo's  issue  ever 
Reign  in  this  kingdom  ? 

All  Seek  to  know  no  more. 

Macb,  I  will  be  satisfied :  deny  me  this. 
And  an  eternal  curse  fall  on  you  !  Let  me  know :  — 
Why  sinks  that  cauldron  ?  and  what  noise  is  this  ? 

[Hautboys* 

1  Witch  Show! 

2  Witch.  Show! 

3  Witch.  Show ! 

AU.  Show  his  eyes,  and  grieve  his  heart ; 
Come  like  shadows,  so  depart 

Eigit  Kings  appear ^  in  succession;  the  last  with  a 
glass  in  his  hand;  Banquo  following. 

Macb.  Thou  art  too  like  the  spirit  of  Banquo 
down  ! 
Thy  crown  does  sear  mine  eyeballs :  —  And  thy  hair, 
Thou  other  gold-bound  brow,  is  like  the  first :  — 

*'  The  present  accent  of  Dunsinane  is  rig^ht.  In  every  other 
instance  the  accent  is  misplaced.  Thus  in  Hervey's  Life  of  Kin^ 
Robert  Bruce,  1729 : 

**  Whose  deeds  let  Birnam  and  Dunsinnan  tell. 
When  Canmore  battled  and  the  villain  fell.'' 

^  That  it,  press  it  into  his  serrice. 
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A  third  is  like  the  former :  —  Filthy  hags ! 

Why  do  you  show  me  this  ?  —  A  fourth  1  —  Stan, 

eyes! 
What !    will  the  line  stretch  out  to  the  crack  of 

doom  ? 
Another  yet  ?  —  A  seyenth  t  —  I'll  see  no  more :  — 
And  yet  the  eighth  appears,  who  bears  a  glass,'* 
Which  shows  me  many  more ;  and  some  I  see, 
That  twofold  balls  and  treble  sceptres  carry : 
Horrible  sight !  —  Now,  I  see,  'tis  true ; 
For  the  blood-bolter'd  *•  Banquo  smiles  upon  me. 
And  points  at  them  for  his.  —  What !  is  this  so  1 
1  Witch.  Ay,  sir,  all  this  is  so :  But  why 
Stands  Macbeth  thus  amazedly  ?  — 

"  The  notion  of  a  ma^c  /»y<iM  or  charmed  mirror,  wherein  an} 
OD«  might  see  whatsoever  of  the  distant  or  the  future  pertained  to 
himself,  seems  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  old  Druidiral  mytholo- 
gy. There  is  an  allusion  to  it  in  Measure  for  Measure,  Act  ii. 
•c.  2 :  «  And,  like  a  prophet,  looks  in  a  giass  that  shows  what  Ju-' 
turt  evil*"  3tc.  Such  was  the  " brod  mirrour  of  gias "  which 
"the  king  of  Arabic  and  of  Inde''  sent  to  Cambuscan,  as  related 
in  The  Squieres  Tale  of  Chaucer.  But  the  most  wonderful  glasi 
of  this  kind  was  that  described  in  The  Faerie  Qaeene,  book  iji. 
can.  2,  which 

**  The  great  Magitien  Merlin  had  deviz'd 

By  his  deepe  science  and  hell-dreaded  might" 

"  It  vertue  had  to  shew  in  perfect  sight 

Whatever  thing  was  in  the  world  contaynd, 

Betwixt  the  lowest  earth  and  hevens  hight, 

So  that  it  to  the  looker  appertaynd : 

Whatever  foe  had  wrought,  or  frcnd  had  faynd, 

Therein  discover'd  was,  ue  ought  mote  pas, 

Ne  ought  in  secret  from  the  same  remaynd ; 

Forthy  it  round  and  hollow  shaped  was, 

Like  to  the  world  itselfe,  and  seemd  a  World  o(  Glas.''     H. 

*•  In  Warwickshire,  when  a  horse,  sheep,  or  other  animal,  per- 
spires much,  and  any  of  the  hair  or  wool,  in  consequence  of  such 
perspiration,  or  any  redundant  humour,  becomes  matted  into  tufts 
with  grime  and  sweat,  be  is  said  to  be  boUered ;  and  whenever  the 
blood  issues  out  and  coagulates,  forming  the  locks  into  hard  clotted 
bunches,  the  beast  is  said  to  be  biood-boUered.  When  a  boy  haa 
a  broken  bead,  so  that  his  hair  is  matted  together  with  blood,  bif 
head  is  said  to  be  battered.  —  3t alone. 
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Come,  sisters,  cheer  we  up  his  sprites, 
And  show  the  best  of  our  delights : 
I'll  charm  the  air  to  give  a  sound. 
While  you  perform  your  antic  round ; 
That  this  great  king  may  kindly  say, 
Our  duties  did  his  welcome  pay. 

[Music  —  The  Witches  dance,  and  vanish, 
Macb.  Where  are  they  ?     Gone  ?  —  Let  this  per- 
nicious hour 
Stand  aye  accursed  in  the  calendar !  — 
Come  in,  without  there  ! 

Enter  Lenox. 

Len.  What's  your  grace's  will  t 

Ma^>  Saw  you  the  weird  sisters  ? 

Len.  No,  my  lord. 

Ma^A.  Came  they  not  by  you  ? 

Len.  No,  indeed,  my  lord. 

Macb.  Infected  be  the  air  whereon  they  ride. 
And  damn'd  all  those  that  trust  them  !  —  I  did  hear 
The  galloping  of  horse  :  who  was't  came  by  ? 

Len.  'Tis  two  or  three,  my  lord,  that  bring  you 
word, 
Macduff  is  fled  to  England. 

Macb.  Fled  to  England  1 

Len.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Macb.  Time,  thou  anticipat'st  my  dread  exploits : 
The  flighty  purpose  never  is  o'ertook, 
Unless  the  deed  go  with  it :     From  this  moment, 
The  very  firstlings  of  my  heart  shall  be 
The  firstlings  of  my  hand.     And  even  now. 
To  crown  my  thoughts  with  acts,  be  it  thought  and 

done: 
The  castle  of  Macduff  I  will  surprise ; 
Seize  upon  Fife ;  give  to  the  edge  o'the  sword 
His  wife,  his  babes,  and  all  unfortunate  souls 
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Thai  trace  him  in  his  line.    No  boasting  like  a  fool ; 
This  deed  I'll  do,  before  this  purpose  cool : 
But  no  more  sights !  —  Where  are  these  gentlemen  ! 
Come,  bring  me  where  they  are.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE   II.     Fife. 

A  Room  in  Macduff's  Castle. 

Enter  Lady  Macduff,  her  Son^  and  Rossl. 

L.  Macd,  What  had  he  done,  to  make  him  fly  the 
land? 

Rosse.  You  must  have  patience,  madam. 

L.  Macd,  He  had  none : 

His  flight  was  madness.     When  our  actions  do  not. 
Our  fears  do  make  us  traitors.' 

Rosse.  You  know  not 

Whether  it  was  his  wisdom,  or  his  fear. 

L.  Macd.  Wisdojn !  to  leave  his  wife,  to  leave  his 
babes, 
His  mansion,  and  his  titles,  in  a  place 
From  whence  himself  does  fly  !     He  loves  us  not ; 
He  wants  the  natural  touch ;  for  the  poor  wren. 
The  most  diminutive  of  birds,  will  fight. 
Her  young  ones  in  her  nest,  against  the  owl. 
All  is  the  fear,  and  nothing  is  the  love : 
As  little  19  the  wisdom,  where  the  flight 
So  runs  against  all  reason. 

Rosse.  My  dearest  coz, 

I  pray  you,  school  yourself;  but,  for  your  husband, 
He  is  noble,  wise,  judicious,  and  best  knows 
The    fits   o'the    season.     I   dare  not  speak  much 
further : 

*  Our  flight  is  considered  as  evidence  of  treason 
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But  cruel  are  the  times,  when  we  are  traitors, 

And  do  not  know  ourselves ;  when  we  hold  rumout 

From  what  we  fear,  yet  know  not  what  we  fear,* 

But  float  upon  a  wild  tind  violent  sea, 

Each  way  and  move.  —  I  take  my  leave  of  you : 

Shall  not  be  long  but  lUl  be  here  again. 

Things  at  the  worst  will  cease,  or  else  climb  up* 

ward 
To  what  they  were  before.  —  My  pretty  cousin, 
Blessing  upon  you ! 

L.  Macd.  Fathered  he  is,  and  yet  he's  fatherless. 

Rosse.  I  am  so  much  a  fool,  should  I  stay  longer 
It  would  be  my  disgrace,  and  your  discomfort. 
I  take  my  leave  at  once.  [Exit 

L.  MaaL  Sirrah,'  your  father's  dead ; 

And  what  will  you  do  now  ?     How  will  you  live  1 

San.  As  birds  do,  mother. 

L.  MaccL  What,  with  worms  and  flies  ? 

Son.  With  what  I  get,  I  mean ;  and  so  do  they. 

L.  MaccL  Poor  bird  !  thou'dst  never  fear  the  net, 
nor  lime. 
The  pit-fall,  nor  the  gin. 

Son.  Why  should  I,  mother  ?     Poor  birds  they 
are  not  set  for. 
My  father  is  not  dead,  for  all  your  saying. 

L.  Macd.  Yes,  he  is  dead :  how  wilt  thou  do  for 
a  father  ? 

Son.  Nay,  how  will  you  do  for  a  husband  ? 

*  That  is,  fear  makes  us  credit  runioar,  yet  we  know  not  what 
fo  fear,  because  ignorant  when  we  offend )  meaning,  of  course, 
that  under  such  a  king  as  Macbeth  '*  to  do  harm  is  oAen  laudable, 
to  do  good  sometime  accounted  dangerous  folly/'  A  condition 
wherein  men  believe  the  more,  because  they  fear,  and  fear  the 
more,  because  they  cannot  foresee  the  danger.  The  meaning 
would  seem  too  cleeir  to  warrant  a  note,  but  that  certain  com- 
mentators  have  been  troubled  to  see  it.  —  More  is  for  movement, 
or  motion.  H 

•  Sirrah  was  often  used  as  a  term  of  familiar  endearment 
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Xm  Macd,  Wlij,  I  can  buy  me  twenty  at  any 
market. 

Son.  Then  you'll  buy  'om  to  sell  again. 

L.  Macd.  Thou  speak'st  with  all  thy  wit ; 
.4nd  yet,  i'&ith,  with  wit  enough  for  thee. 

Sofu  Was  my  father  a  traitor,  mother  1 

L.  Macd,  Ay,  that  he  was. 

Son.  What  is  a  traitor  ? 

L.  Macd.  Why,  one  that  swears  and  lies. 

Son.  And  be  all  traitors,  that  do  so  ? 

L.  Macd.  Every  one  that  does  so  is  a  traitor,  and 
must  be  hang'd.  ,^ 

Son.  And  must  they  all  be  hang'd,  that  swear  and 
lie? 

L.  Macd.  Every  one. 

Son.  Who  must  hang  them  1 

L.  Macd.  Why,  the  honest  men. 

Son.  Then  the  liars  and  swearers  are  fools ;  lor 
there  are  liars  and  swearers  enough  to  beat  the 
honest  men,  and  hang  up  them. 

L.  Macd  Now,  God  help  thee,  poor  monkey ! 
But  how  wilt  thou  do  for  a  father  t 

Son.  If  he  were  dead,  you'd  weep  for  him :  if 
you  would  not,  it  were  a  good  sign  that  I  should 
quickly  have  a  new  father. 

L.  Macd  Poor  prattler,  how  thou  talk'st ! 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Bless  you,  fair  dame !     I  am  not  to  you 
known, 
Though  in  your  state  of  honour  I  am  perfect.* 
I  doubt,  some  danger  does  approach  you  necu'ly : 
If  you  will  take  a  homely  man's  advice, 
Be  not  found  here ;  hence,  with  your  little  ones. 

*  That  is,  I  am  perfectly  acquainted  with  your  rank. 
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To  fright  jou  thus,  methinks,  I  am  too  savage ; 
To  do  worse  to  you,  were  fell  cruelty, 
Which  is  too  nigh  your  person.    Heaven  preserve  you 
I  dare  abide  no  longer.  [Eah 

L.  Macd.  Whither  should  I  fly  ? 

I  have  done  no  harm :     But  I  remember  now 
I  am  in  this  earthly  world,  where  to  do  heo'm 
Is  often  laudable,  to  do  good  sometime 
Accounted  dangerous  folly  :  why,  then,  alas ! 
Do  I  put  up  that  womanly  defence, 
To  say  I  have  done  no  harm  ?  —  What  are  these 
fi^ces  ? 

Enter  Murderers. 

Mur.  Where  is  your  husband  ?" 

L,  Macd.  I  hope,  iii  no  place  so  unsanctified, 
Where  such  as  thou  may'st  find  him. 

Mur.  He's  a  traitor. 

Son.  Thou  liest,  thou  shag-hairM  ^  villain. 

Mur*  [Stabbing  Aww.]  What,  you  egg ! 

Young  fry  of  treachery  ! 

Son.  He  has  killM  me,  mother : 

Run  away,  I  pray  you.  [Dies. 

[Exit  Lady  Macduff,  crying  murder^ 
and  pursued  by  the  Murderers.^ 

•  The  old  copy  has  thoff-ear^d,  upon  which  Mr.  Knight  remarks, 
—  "This  should  be  probably  shag-hair' d."  Mr.  Dyce,  quoting 
this  remark,  adds, — "Assuredly  it  should:  formerly,  ^>  was 
oAen  written  hear ;  apd  shag-hear'd  was  doubtless  altered  by  a 
mistake  of  the  transcriber,  or  the  original  compositor,  to  shag' 
ear'd.  King  Midas,  after  his  decision  in  favour  of  Pan,  is  the 
only  human  being  on  record  to  whom  the  latter  epithet  could  be 
applied.'^  Sfiag-hair'd  was  a  common  term  of  abuse.  In  Lodge's 
Incarnate  Devils  of  this  Age,  1596,  we  have  **  shag-heard  slave." 

H. 

•  ^  This  scene,"  says  Coleridge,  *'  dreadful  as  it  is,  is  still  a 
relief,  becau^  a  variety,  because  domestic,  and  therefore  soothing, 
as  associated  wilh  the  only  real  pleasures  of  life.  The  conversa> 
Uoo  between  Lady.  Bfacdufl*  and  her  child  heightens  the  patbok 
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SCENE   III.     England. 
A  Room  in  the  Ring's  Palace. 

Enter  Malcolm  and  Macduff. 

MdL  Let  us  seek  out  some  desolate  shade,  and 
there 
Weep  our  sad  bosoms  emptj. 

Macd,  Let  us  rather 

Hold  fast  the  mortal  sword,  and  like  good  men 
Bestride  our  downfall'n  birthdom.*    Each  new  morn. 
New  widows  howl,  new  orphans  cry ;  new  sorrows 
Strike  heaven  on  the  face,  that  it  resounds 
As  if  it  felt  with  Scotland,  and  jell'd  out 
Like  syllable  of  dolour. 

MaL  What  I  believe,  V\\  waU ; 

What  know,  believe ;  and  what  I  can  redress. 
As  I  shall  find  the  time  to  friend,  I  will. 
What  jou  have  spoke,  it  may  be  so,  perchance. 
This  tyrant,  whose  sole  name  bUsters  our  tongues. 
Was  once  thought  honest :  you  have  lov'd  him  well ; 
He  hath  not  touchM  you  yet.     I  am  young;  but 

something 
You  may  deserve  of  him  through  me ;  *  and  wisdom 

and  is  preparatory  for  the  deep  tragedy  of  their  assassination. 
Shakespeare's  fondness  for  children  is  everywhere  shown  ;  —  in 
Prince  Arthur  in  King  John  ;  in  the  sweet  scene  in  The  Winter's 
Tale  between  Hermione  and  her  son  *,  nay,  even  in  honest  Evans' 
examination  of  Mrs.  Page's  schoolboy."  H. 

*  BirtJidom,  for  the  place  of  our  birth,  our  native  land.  To 
bestride  one  that  was  down  in  battle,  was  a  special  bravery  of 
friendship.    See  The  Comedy  of  Errors,  Act  v.  sc.l,  note  12.     H. 

•  The  old  copy  reads  disceme,  an  easy  misprint  for  deserve. 
The  emendation  was  made  by  Theobald.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  line  something  is  wanted  to  complete  the  sense  '  **  'tis  wisdoa 
to  ofier/'  See.     Through  me  means,  iry  putting  me  out  of  the  wof. 
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To  offer  up  a  weak,  poor,unnocent  lamb, 
To  appease  an  angry  god. 

MaccL  I  am  not  treacherous. 

Mai  But  Macbeth  is. 

A  good  and  virtuous  nature  may  recoil, 
In  ail  imperial  charge.'     But  I   shall  crave  you. 

pardon: 
That  which  you  are,  my  thoughts  cannot  transpose 
Angels  are  bright  still,  though  the  brightest  fell : 
Though  all  things  foul  would  wear  the  brows  of 

grace, 
Yet  grace  must  still  look  so.^ 

MaccL  I  have  lost  my  hopes. 

MaL  Perchance,  even  there  where  I  did  find  my 
doubts. 
Why  in  that  rawness  left  you  wife  and  child. 
Those  precious  motives,  those  strong  knots  of  love, 
Without  leave-taking  1  —  I  pray  you. 
Let  not  my  jealousies  be  your  dishonours. 
But  mine  own  safeties :  you  may  be  rightly  just. 
Whatever  I  shall  think. 

MaccL  Bleed,  bleed,  poor  country  ! 

Great  tyranny,  lay  thou  thy  basis  sure. 
For  goodness  dares  not  check  thee !  wear  thou  thy 

wrongs ; 
The  title  is  affeer'd !  *  —  Fare  thee  well,  lord : 
I  would  not  be  the  villain  that  thou  think'st. 
For  the  whole  space  that's  in  the  tyrant's  grasp* 
And  the  rich  East  to  boot 

MaL  Be  not  offended : 

*  A  good  mind  may  recede  from  goodness  under  an  impenal 
command. 

*  That  is,  must  still  look  as  it  doen,  4  similar  expression  oc 
curs  in  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Act  ii.  sc.  3 :  **  Good  alone  i* 
good,  without  a  name;  vilencss  u  so.**  h. 

*  That  is,  the  title  is  con,im**d  to  thee,  5inoe  none  dare  chal* 
Icngc  it.  —  "  Wear  thou  thy  wranfrs/'  — that  is,  the  fionoun  thou 
lia>i  wou  by  icrong.  H 
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I  speak  not  as  io  absolute  fear  of  jou. 
I  think  our  country  sinks  beneath  the  joke ; 
It  weeps,  it  bleeds ;  and  each  new  day  a  gash 
Is  added  to  her  wounds  :  I  think,  withal, 
There  would  be  hands  upliAed  in  my  right ; 
And  here,  from  gracious  England,  have  I  offer 
Of  goodly  thousands :  but,  for  all  this. 
When  I  shall  tread  upon  the  tyrant's  head, 
Or  wear  it  on  my  sword,  yet  my  poor  country 
Shall  have  more  vices  than  it  had  before ; 
More  suffer,  and  more  sundry  ways  than  ever, 
By  him  that  shall  succeed. 

Macd.  What  should  he  be  1 

MaL  It  is  myself  I  mean ;  in  whom  I  know 
All  the  particulars  of  vice  so  grafted. 
That,  when  they  shall  be  opened,  black  Macbeth 
Will  seem  as  pure  as  snow ;  and  the  poor  state 
Esteem  him  as  a  lamb,  being  compared 
With  my  coniineless  harms. 

MaaJL  Not  in  the  legionn 

Of  horrid  hell  can  come  a  devil  more  damn'd 
In  evils,  to  top  Macbeth. 

MaL  I  grant  him  bloody. 

Luxurious,  avaricious,  false,  deceitful. 
Sudden,  malicious,  smacking  of  every  sin 
That  has  a  name ;  but  there's  no  bottom,  none, 
In  my  voluptuousness :  your  wives,  your  daughters, 
Your  matrons,  and  your  maids,  could  not  fill  up 
The  cistern  of  my  lust ;  and  my  desire 
All  continent  impediments  would  o'erbear. 
That  did  oppose  my  will.     Better  Macbeth, 
Than  such  a  one  to  reign. 

Macd.  Boundless  intemperance 

In  nature  is  a  tyranny :  it  hath  been 
The  untimely  emptying  of  the  happy  throne, 
And  fall  of  many  kings.     But  fear  not  yet 
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To  take  upon  you  what  is  yours :  you  may 
Convey  your  pleasures  in  a  spacious  plenty, 
And  yet  seem  cold,  the  time  you  may  so  hoodwink 
We  have  willing  dames  enough ;  there  cannot  be 
That  vulture  in  you,  to  devour  so  many 
As  will  to  greatness  dedicate  themselves, 
Finding  it  so  inclin'd. 

MaL  With  this,  there  grows 

In  my  most  ill-compos'd  affection  such 
A  staunchless  avarice,  that,  were  I  king, 
I  should  cut  off  the  nobles  for  their  lands ; 
Desire  his  jewels,  and  this  other's  house : 
And  my  more-having  would  be  as  a  sauce 
To  make  me  hunger  more ;  that  I  should  forge 
Quarrels  unjust  against  the  good  and  loyal, 
Destroying  them  for  wealth. 

Macd,  This  avarice 

Sticks  deeper,  grows  with  more  pernicious  root 
Than  summer-seeming  lust ;  *  and  it  hath  been 
The  sword  of  our  slain  kings :     Yet  do  not  fear ; 
Scotland  hath  foisons  to  fill  up  your  will. 
Of  your  mere  own.     All  these  are  portable 
With  other  graces  weigh'd. 

Mai  But  I  have  none.    The  king-becoming  graces, 
As  justice,  verity,  temperance,  stableness, 
Bounty,  j)erseverance,  mercy,  lowliness. 
Devotion,  patience,  courage,  fortitude, 
I  have  no  relish  of  them  ;  but  abound 
In  the  division  of  each  several  crime. 
Acting  it  many  ways.     Nay,  had  I  power,  I  should 

•  That  is,  summer-rfsfmbling  lust  j  the  passion  ihal  burns  awhile 
like  summer,  and  like  summer  passes  away ;  whereas  the  other 
passion,  aran'cf,  has  no  such  date,  but  grows  stronger  and  stronger 
to  the  end  of  life.  Such  is  the  meaning  evidently  suggested  by 
the  context,  and  v  ould  need  no  setting-forth,  but  that  critics  have 
strangely  beclouded  it  with  conjecture.  —  FoUons  is  pUnty  ;  port 
mbU  is  endurable.  ■• 
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Pour  the  sweet  milk  of  concord  into  hell, 
Uproar  the  universal  peace,  confound 
All  unity  on  earth. 

Macd.  O  Scotland,  Scotland  ! 

MaL  If  such  a  one  be  fit  to  govern,  speak : 
I  am  as  I  have  spoken. 

MaccL  Fit  to  govern  ! 

No,  not  to  live.  —  O  nation  miserable  ! 
With  an  untitled  tyrant  bloody-sceptred, 
When  shalt  thou  see  thy  wholesome  days  agolu  t 
Since  that  the  truest  issue  of  thy  throne 
By  his  own  interdiction  stands  accurs'd. 
And  does  blaspheme  his  breed!  —  Thy  royal  father 
Was  a  most  sainted  king :  the  queen,  that  bore  thee, 
Oftener  upon  her  knees  than  on  her  feet, 
Died  every  day  she  lived.     Fare  thee  well. 
These  evils  thou  repeat 'st  upon  thyself 
Have  banish 'd  me  from  Scotland.  —  O,  my  breast ! 
Thy  hope  ends  here. 

MaL  Macduff,  this  noble  passion, 

Child  of  integrity,  hath  from  my  soul 
Wip'd  the  black  scruples,  reconcil'd  my  thoughts 
To  thy  good  truth  and  honour.     Devilish  Macbeth 
By  many  of  these  trains  hath  sought  to  win  me 
Into  his  power ;  and  modest  wisdom  plucks  me 
From  over-credulous  haste ;  but  God  above 
Deal  between  thee  and  me  !  for  even  now 
I  put  myself  to  thy  direction,  and 
Unspeak  mine  own  detraction  ;  here  abjure 
The  taints  and  blames  I  laid  upon  myself, 
For  strangers  to  my  nature.     I  am  yet 
Unknown  to  woman  ;  never  was  forsworn ; 
Scarcely  have  coveted  what  was  mine  own ; 
At  no  time  broke  my  faith ;  would  not  betray 
The  devil  to  his  fellow ;  and  delight 
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No  less  in  truth,  than  life :  my  first  false-speaking 
Was  this  upon  myself.     What  I  ann  trulj 
Is  thine,  and  my  poor  country^s,  to  command ; 
Whither,  indeed,  before  thy  here-approach, 
Old  Siward,  with  ten  thousand  warlike  men, 
Already  at  a  point,  was  setting  forth. 
Now,  we'll  together ;  and  the  chance  of  goodness 
Be  like  our  warranted  quarrel.     Why  are  you  silent  t 
Macd.  Such  welcome  and  unwelcome  things  at 
once, 
•Tis  hard  to  reconcile. 

Enter  a  Doctor. 

Mai  Well ;  more  anon.  —  Comes  the  king  forth, 
I  pray  you  ? 

Doct.  Ay,  sir :  there  are  a  crew  of  wretched  souls. 
That  stay  his  cure :  their  malady  convinces ' 
The  great  assay  of  art ;  but,  at  his  touch. 
Such  sanctity  hath  Heaven  given  his  hand, 
They  presently  amend. 

M(iL  I  thank  you,  doctor. 

[Exit  Doctor 

Macd*  What's  the  disease  he  means  1 

Mai  'Tis  call'd  the  evil 

A  most  miraculous  work  in  this  good  king; 
Which  often,  since  my  here-remain  in  England, 
I  have  seen  him  do.     How  he  solicits  Heaven, 
Himself  best  knows ;  but  strangely  visited  people. 
All  swoln  and  ulcerous,  pitiful  to  the  eye. 
The  mere  despair  of  surgery,  he  cures ; 
Hanging  a  golden  stamp  about  their  necks. 
Put  on  witlj  holy  prayers : '  and  'tis  spoken, 

^  That  is,  owrcomes  iu  We  have  this  word  in  the  same  Lalh 
feose  in  Act  i.  sc.  7,  of  this  play.  "  To  convince  or  couvicte.  to 
vanquish  and  overcome.     Evinco."  —  Buret. 

s  Holiusbed  has  the  following  respecting  Edward  the  Confessor 
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To  the  succeeding  royalty  he  leaves 

The  healing  benediction.      With  this  strange  Tirtiie, 

He  hath  a  heavenly  gift  of  prophecy; 

And  sundry  blessings  hang  about  his  throne. 

That  speak  him  full  of  grace. 

Enter  RossE. 

Macd.  See,  who  comes  here  t 

MaL  My  countryman  ;  but  yet  I  know  him  not. 

MaaL  My  ever-gentle  cousin,  welcome  hither. 

MaL    I   know  him   now :     Good   God,  betimes 
remove 
The  means  that  make  us  strangers ! 

Rosse.  Sir,  amen. 

Macd.  Stands  Scotland  where  it  did  ? 

Rosse.  Alas,  poor  country ! 

Almost  afraid  to  know  itself!     It  cannot 
Be  cafrd  our  mother,  but  our  grave :  where  nothing, 
But  who  knows  nothing,  is  once  seen  to  smile ; 
Where  sighs,  and  groans,  and  shrieks  that  rend  the  air, 
Are  made,  not  mark'd  ;  where  violent  sorrow  seems 
A  modern  ecstasy :  •  the  dead  man's  knell 
Is  there  scarce  ask'd,  for  whom ;  and  good  men's  lives 
Expire  before  the  flowers  in  their  caps, 
Dying  or  ere  they  sicken. 

*'  As  it  has  been  thought,  be  was  inspired  with  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
and  also  to  have  the  g'lfi  of  heah'ng  infirmities  and  diseases.  He 
ased  to  help  those  that  were  vexed  with  the  disease  commonly 
called  the  king's  evil,  and  left  that  virtue  as  it  were  a  portion  of 
inheritance  unto  his  successors*  the  kings  of  this  realm.*'  The 
custr<i.i  of  touching  for  the  king's  evil  was  not  wholly  laid  aside 
till  the  days  of  Queen  Anne,  who  used  it  on  the  infant  Dr.  John- 
•on. —The  golden  ttamp  was  the  coin  called  angel;  for  an  ac- 
eoont  of  which  term  Me  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  ii.  sc.  7, 
dote  1.  H. 

*  EcMtoBy  was  asel  for  any  violent  emotion  of  mind.  See 
Act  iii.  sc.  S,  note  3,  of  this  play.  —  Modem  is  common,  trite, 
every-day;  as  in  the  well-known  passage,—^''  Full  of  wise  sawi 
and  modem  instances.*'  R 
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Macd,  O,  relation 

Too  nice,  and  jet  too  true ! 

MaL  What  is  the  newest  grief  t 

Rosse*  That    of  ao    hour's    age   doth   hiss  the 
speaker : 
Each  minute  teems  a  new  one. 

Macd.  How  does  my  wife  t 

Rosse.  Why,  welL»* 

Macd.  And  all  my  children  ? 

Rosse.  Well  too. 

Macd.  The  tyrant  has  not  batter'd  at  their  peace  t 

Rosse.  No ;  they  were  well  at  peace,  when  I  did 
leaFe  them. 

Macd.  Be  not  a  niggard  of  your  speech  :     How 
goes  it  ? 

Rosse.  When  I  came  hither  to  transport  the  tidings. 
Which  I  have  heavily  borne,  there  ran  a  rumour 
Of  many  worthy  fellows  that  were  out ; 
Which  was  to  my  belief  witness'd  the  rather, 
For  that  I  saw  the  tyrant's  power  a-foot. 
Now  is  the  time  of  help !  your  eye  in  Scotland 
Would  create  soldiers,  make  our  women  fight, 
To  doff"  their  dire  distresses. 

Mai  Be  it  their  comfort. 

We  are  coming  thither :  gracious  England  hath 
Lent  us  good  Siward,  and  ten  thousand  men ; 
An  older,  and  a  better  soldier,  none 
That  Christendom  gives  out. 

Rosse.  'Would  I  could  answer 

This  comfort  with  the  like !     But  I  have  words. 
That  would  be  howl'd  out  in  the  desert  air. 
Where  hearing  should  not  latch  **  them. 

Macd.  What  concern  they  f 

**  Thus  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  :  "  We  use  to  tay,  the  dead 
are  well*' 

"  To  doff  is  to  do  off,  to  put  off. 

"  To  laUh  (in  the  North)  signifies  the  same  as  to  c^dch. 
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The  general  cause  t  or  is  it  a  fee-gr  3f,'' 
Due  to  some  single  breast  1 

Rosse.  No  mind  that's  honeil 

But  in  it  shares  some  woe,  though  the  main  part 
Pertains  to  jou  alone. 

MaccL  If  it  be  mine, 

Keep  it  not  from  me ;  quicklj  let  me  have  it. 

Rosse.  Let  not  your  ears  despise  my  tongue  for 
ever. 
Which  shall  possess  them  with  the  heaviest  sound 
That  ever  yet  they  heard. 

Macd,  Humph !  I  guess  at  it. 

Rosse,  Your  castle  is  surpris'd ;  your  wife,  and 
babes, 
Savagely  slaughtered :  to  relate  the  manner, 
Were,  on  the  quarry  of  these  murder'd  deer,** 
To  add  the  death  of  you. 

Mai  Merciful  Heaven  !  — 

What,  man  !  ne'er  pull  your  hat  upon  your  brows: 
Give  sorrow  words ;  the  grief  that  does  not  speak 
Whispers  the  o'erfraught  heart,  and  bids  it  break* 

Macd.  My  children  too  ? 

Rosse,  Wife,  children,  servants,  all 

That  could  be  found. 

MaccL  And  I  must  be  from  thence  1 

My  wife  kill'd  too  t 

Rosse.  I  have  said. 

MaL  Be  comforted : 

Let's  make  us  med'cines  of  our  great  revenge, 
To  cure  this  deadly  grief. 

Macd.  He  has  no  children.  —  All  my  pretty  ones  t 
Did  you  say,  all?  —  O,  hell-kite !  —  All t 

"  That  is,  a  peculiar  lorrow,  a  grief  that  bath  but  a  fingle 


^  A  quarry  was  a  heap  of  dead  game.    See  Act  i.  le.  f 
note  S,  of  this  play.  ■ 
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What !  all  mj  pretty  chickens,  and  their  dam 
At  one  fell  swoop  1  '* 

MaL  Dispute  it  like  a  man. 

Macd.  I  shall  do  so ; 

But  I  must  also  feel  it  as  a  man : 
I  cannot  but  remember  such  things  were, 
That  were  most  precious  to  me.     Did  Heaven  look 

on. 
And  would  not  take  their  part  ?     Sinful  Macduff, 
They  were  all  struck  for  thee !  naught  that  I  am. 
Not  for  their  own  demerits,  but  for  mire. 
Fell  slaughter  on  their  souls:     Heaven  rest  them 
now ! 

MdL  Be  this  the  whetstone  vif  your  swo.d :  let 
grief 
Convert  to  anger ;  blunt  not  the  heart,  enrage  it. 

Macd.  O!  I  could  plaj  the  woman  with  mine 
ejes, 
And  braggart  with  my  tongue ! — But,  gentle  heaveni» 
Cut  short  all  intermission :  front  to  front 
Bring  tho"  this  fiend  of  Scotland  and  myself; 
Within  my  sword*s  length  set  him ;  if  he  'scape, 
Heaven  forgive  him  too ! 

MaL  This  tune  goes  manly. 

Come,  go  we  to  the  king :  our  power  is  ready ; 
Our  lack  is  nothing  but  our  leave :     Macbeth 
Is  ripe  for  shaking,  Riid  the  powers  above 
Put  on  their  instruments.     Receive  what  cheer  you 

may; 
The  night  is  long  that  never  finds  the  day.    [Euimt 

^  Swoop,  from  the  verb  to  ttooop  or  tweep^  U  the  degceot  of  • 
bird  of  prey  on  bis  quarry. 
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ACT    V. 

SCENE    I.     Dunsinane.     A  Room  in  the  Castle. 

Enter  a  Doctor  of  Physic^  and  a  waiting  Gentle- 
woman* 

Doct.  I  baFe  two  nights  watchM  with  jou,  but 
can  perceive  no  truth  in  jour  report.  When  was 
it  she  last  walk'd  7 

Gent.  Since  his  majesty  went  into  the  field,  I 
hare  seen  her  rise  from  her  bed,  throw  her  night- 
gown upon  her,  unlock  her  closet,  take  forth  paper, 
fold  it,  write  upon  it,  read  it,  afterwards  seal  it,  and 
again  return  to  bed ;  yet  all  this  while  in  a  most  fast 
sleep. 

Doct  A  great  perturbation  in  nature !  to  receive 
at  once  the  benefit  of  sleep,  and  do  the  effects  of 
watching.  —  In  this  slumbery  agitation,  besides  her 
walking,  and  other  actual  performances,  what  at 
any  time  have  you  heard  her  say  ? 

Gent,  That,  sir,  which  I  will  not  report  afler  her. 

Doct,  You  may,  to  me ;  and  'tis  most  meet  you 
should. 

Gent,  Neither  to  you,  nor  any  one,  having  no 
witness  to  confirm  my  speech. 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth,  with  a  taper, 

Lo  you,  here  she  comes !  This  is  her  very  guise  ; 
and,  upon  my  life,  fast  asleep.  Observe  her :  stand 
close. 

Doct,  How  came  she  by  that  light  ? 

Gent,  Why,  it  stood  by  her:  she  has  light  bj 
her  continually ;  His  her  command. 

Doct,  You  see,  her  eyes  are  open. 
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Gent.  Ay,  but  their  sense  'u  shut. 

Doct.  What  is  it  she  does  now  ?  Look,  how  she 
rubs  her  hands. 

Gent.  It  is  an  accustoni'd  action  with  her,  to 
seem  thus  washing  her  hands :  I  have  known  her 
continue  in  this  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Lady  M,  Yet  here's  a  spot. 

Doct.  Hark !  she  speaks :  I  will  set  down  what 
comes  from  her,  to  satisfy  my  remembrance  the  more 
strongly. 

Ladif  M.  Out,  damned  spot !  out,  I  say !  —  One ; 
two :  why,  then  'tis  time  to  do*t.  —  Hell  is  murky ! ' 

—  Fie,  my  lord,  fie !  a  soldier,  and  afeard  ?  What 
need  we  fear  who  knows  it,  when  none  can  call  our 
power  to  account  ?  —  Yet  who  would  ha?e  thought 
the  old  man  to  have  had  so  much  blood  in  him  1 

Doct  Do  you  mark  that  ? 
Lady  JUL  The  thane  of  Fife  had  a  wife :  where  is 
she  now  1  — What !  will  these  hands  ne'er  be  clean  t 

—  No  more  o'that,  my  lord  ;  no  more  o'that :  you 
mar  all  with  this  starting.* 

Doct.  Go  to,  go  to :  you  have  known  what  yoa 
should  not. 

Gent,  She  has  spoke  what  she  should  not,  1  am 
sure  of  that :    Heaven  knows  what  she  has  known. 

Lady  M.  Here's  the  smell  of  the  blood  still :  all 
the  perfumes  of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten  this  little 
hand.     Oh!  oh!  oh!« 

>  Of  coarse  Lady  Macbeth  dreamt  of  bein^  in  talk  with  bei 
husband  ;  and,  he  having  said  through  fear,  *<  Hell  is  murky/'  she 
repeats  his  words^  as  in  scorn  of  his  cowardice.  H. 

'  She  is  alluding  to  the  terrors  of  Macbeth  when  the  Ghott 
broke  in  on  the  festivity  of  the  banquet. 

'  Upon  this,  the  awfulest  passage  in  this  most  awful  scene,  Mr 
Verplanck  has  written  in  so  high  n  style  of  criticism  that  we  can- 
not  forbear  to  quote  him.     After  remarking  how  fertile  is  ihetenM 
of  smell  in  the  milder  and  gentler  charms  of  poetry,  he  observes 
**  Rot  the  smell  has  never  been  successfully  u^  as  the  means  of 
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Doct.  What  a  sigh  is  there !  The  heart  is  sorelj 
charg'd. 

Gent.  I  would  not  have  such  a  heart  in  my  boioin 
for  the  dignity  of  the  whole  body. 

Doa.  Well,  well,  well,— 

Oeni.  'Pray  God,  it  be,  sir. 

Doct,  —  this  disease  is  beyond  my  practice :  yet  I 
have  known  those  which  have  walk'd  in  their  sleep, 
who  have  died  holily  in  their  beds. 

Lady  M.  Wash  your  hands,  put  on  your  night- 
gown ;  look  not  so  pale.  —  I  tell  you  yet  again, 
Banquo*s  buried :  he  cannot  come  out  on's  grave. 

Doct.  Even  so  1 

Lady  M,  To  bed,  to  bed :  there's  knocking  at 
the  gate.  Come,  come,  come,  come,  give  me  your 
hand :  What's  done  cannot  be  undone :  To  bed, 
to  bed,  to  bed.  [Exit  Lady  Macbeth. 

Doct.  Will  she  go  now  to  bed  7 

Oent.  Directly. 

Doct.  Foul  whisperings  are  abroad.  Unnatural 
deeds 

impreMiDg  the  imagination  with  terror,  pity,  or  any  of  the  deeper 
emotions,  except  in  this  dreadful  sleep-walking  of  the  guilty  Queen, 
and  in  one  parallel  scene  of  the  Greek  drama,  as  wildly  terrible 
as  this.  It  is  that  passage  of  the  Agamemnon  of  iEschylos,  where 
the  captive  prophetess  Cassandra,  wrapt  in  visionary  inspiration, 
scents  first  the  smell  of  blood,  and  then  the  vapours  of  the  tomb 
breathing  from  the  palaceTof  Atrides,  as  ominous  of  his  approach- 
ing murder.  These  two  stand  alone  in  poetry ;  and  Fuseli  in  his 
lectures  informs  us,  that  when,  in  the  kindred  art  of  painting,  it 
has  been  attempted  to  produce  tragic  eflfect  through  the  medium 
of  ideas  drawn  from  <  this  squeamish  sense,'  even  Raphael  and 
Poassin  have  failed,  and  excited  disgust  instead  of  terror  or  com-* 
passion.^'  —  And  Mrs.  Siddons.  after  quoting  Lady  Macbeth's  — 
"  AU  the  perfumes  of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten  this  little  hand  "  «> 
adds,  — <<  How  beautifully  contrasted  is  the  exclamation  with  the 
bolder  image  of  Macbeth,  in  expressing  the  same  feeling :  *  WiU 
all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  the  blood  clean  from  this  band  ? 
A  nd  how  appropriately  either  sex  illustrates  the  same  idea ! "    B 
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Do  breed  unnatural  troubles :  infeoted  minda 
To  their  deaf  pillows  will  discharge  their  secrets. 
More  needs  she  the  divine  than  the  physician.-^ 
God,  God,  forgive  us  all !     Look  after  her ; 
Remove  from  her  the  means  of  all  annoyance, 
And  still  keep  eyes  upon  her.  —  So,  good  night : 
My  mind  she  has  mated,*  and  amaz*d  mj  sight : 
I  think,  but  dare  not  speak. 

Oent.  Good  night,  good  doctor 

[Exeunt 

SCENE   11.     The  Country  near  Dunsinune. 

En^fT,  with  Drum  and  Colours,  Ment£TH,  Cathncss, 
Angus,  Lenox,  and  Soldiers. 

Ment.   The  English  power  is   near,  led  on  bj 
Malcolm, 
His  uncle  Si  ward,  and  the  good  Macduff. 
Revenges  burn  in  them ;  for  their  dear  causes 
Would,  to  the  bleeding  and  the  grim  alarm. 
Excite  the  mortified  man.* 

Ang.  Near  Bimam  wood 

Shall  we  well  meet  them :  that  way  are  they  coming. 

Cath.  Who   knows,  if   Donalbain  be   with  his 
brother  ? 

Len.  For  certain,  sir,  he  is  not.     I  have  a  file 
Of  all  the  gentry :  there  is  Siward's  son. 
And  many  unrough  *  youths,  that  even  now 
Protest  their  first  of  manhood. 

Ment.  What  does  the  tyrant  t 


*  MaUd,  or  amated,  from  mat^,  old  Freoeh,. signified  to 
coime,  eon/oundt  dismay,  or  make  afraid, 

*  By  Ou  mortifed  man  is  meant  a  rdigioua  man ;  ontf  who  hat 
mortified  his  passions,  is  dead  to  the  world. 

*  That  Is,  onbearded,  smooth-faced.   So  in  The  Tempest :  **  TBI 
lew-bom  chilis  be  rough  and  raz4>rable.*' 
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Oath.  Great  Dunmnaoe  he  strooglj  fortifiefl : 
Some  say,  he's  mad ;  others,  that  lesser  hate  him. 
Do  call  it  valiant  ftirj :  but,  for  certain. 
He  cannot  buckle  liis  distempered  cause 
Within  the  belt  of  rule. 

Aug.  Now  does  he  feel 

His  secret  murders  sticking  on  his  hands ; 
Now  minutely  revolts  upbraid  his  faith-breach ; 
Those  he  commands  move  only  in  command, 
Notliing  in  love  :  now  does  he  feel  his  title 
Hang  loose  about  him,  like  a  giant's  robe 
Upon  a  dwarfish  thief. 

Meni.  Who,  then*  shall  blame 

His  pester'd  senses  to  recoil  and  start. 
When  all  that  is  within  him  does  condemn 
Itself  for  being  there  ? 

Cath.  Well,  march  we  on, 

To  give  obedience  where  'tis  truly  ow'd : 
Meet  we  the  medicine  of  the  sickly  weal; 
And  with  him  pour  we,  in  our  country's  purge, 
Each  drop  of  us. 

Len,  Or  so  much  as  it  needs, 

To  dew  the  sovereign  flower,  and  drown  the  weeds. 
Make  we  our  march  towards  Birnam. 

[Eoceuntf  marching. 

SCENE  m.    Dunsinane.    A  Room  in  the  Castle. 

EnUr  Macbeth,  Doctor^  and  Attendants, 

Macb,  Bring  me  no  more  reports ;  let  them  fly  all : 
Till  Birnam  wood  remove  to  Dunsinane, 
[  cannot  taint  with  fear.  What's  the  boy  Malcolm  1 
Was  he  not  born  of  woman  ?  The  spirits  that  know 
All  mortal  consequence,  have  pronounc'd  me  thus: 
**  Fee?  not,  Macbeth ;  no  man  that's  born  of  womaii 
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Shall  e*er  ha^e  power  upon  thee."  —  Then  flj^  false 

thanes. 
And  mingle  with  the  English  epicures : 
The  mind  I  sway  bj^  and  the  heart  I  bear« 
Shall  never  sag  *  with  doubt,  nor  shake  with  fear. 

Enter  a  Servant, 

The  devil  damn  thee  black,  thou  cream-facM  loon  I ' 
Where  gott'st  thou  that  goose  look  ? 

Serv.  There  is  ten  thousand  — 

Macb.  Geese,  villain  ? 

Serv.  Soldiers,  sir. 

Macb,  Go,  prick  thy  face,  and  over-red  thy  fear. 
Thou  Uly-hver'd  boy.     What  soldiers,  patch  t  * 
Death  of  thy  soul !  those  linen  cheeks  of  thine 
Are  counsellors  to  fear.    What  soldiers,  whey-foce  ? 

Serv,  The  English  force,  so  please  you. 

Macb.  Take  thy  face  hence.  —  Seyton !  —  I  am 
sick  at  heart, 
When  I  behold  —  Seyton,  I  say !  —  This  push 
Will  chair  me  ever,  or  disseat  me  now. 
I  have  liv*d  long  enough :  my  way  of  life 
Is  fall'n  into  the  sear,*  the  yellow  leaf; 
And  that  which  should  accompany  old  age, 

'  To  sagf  or  stDo^f  is  to  bang  down  by  its  own  weigffat. 

*  This  word,  which  sig^ifiM  a  bate  abject  fellow^  is  now  only 
used  in  Scotland  \  it  was  formerly  common  in  Eo^and,  bot  spell 
lown,  and  is  justly  considered  by  Home  Tooke  as  the  past  par* 
liciple  of  to  low  or  abase.     Lout  has  the  same  origin. 

*  Patch  if  a  term  of  contempt,  signifying  foot  or  low  wretch. 

*  Sear  is  dry,  withered.  See  Measure  for  Measure,  Act  ii. 
sc.  4,  note  2.— >  For  "  way  of  life  *'  Johnson  and  others  woold  read 
**  May  of  life,''  which  will  not  go  at  all  with  the  context ;  for  Mac- 
beth is  not  in  the  spring,  but  in  the  autumn  of  life  ;  and  the  cause 
of  his  distress  is  not  that  bis  old  age  is  premature,  but  that  it  is 
without  its  proper  accompaniments.  GiflTord  in  bis  edition  of 
Massinger  says,  — "  Way  of  life  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
simple  perapbrasis  for  life ;  *'  and  he  makes  it  good  by  many  ex 
anplas  a 
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Ab  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends, 
I  must  not  look  to  have ;  but,  in  their  stead, 
Curses,  not  loud,  but  deep,  mouth-honour,  breath. 
Which  the  poor  heart  would  fain  deny,  but  dare  not 
Sejrton !  — 

Enter  Setton. 

Sey,  What  is  jour  gracious  pleasure  1 

Macb,  What  news  more  1 

8ey*  All  is  confirm'd,  mj  lord,  which  was  re- 
ported. 

Macb,  rU  fight,  till  from  mj  bones  my  flesh  be 
hackU 
Give  me  my  armour. 

8ey,  Tis  not  needed  yet. 

Macb,  V\\  put  it  on. 
Send  out  more  horses,  skirr  *  the  country  round ; 
Hang  those  tliat  talk  of  fear.  —  Give  me  mine  ar- 
mour. — 
How  does  your  patient,  doctor  7 

Doct.  Not  so  sick,  my  lord« 

As  she  is  troubled  with  thick-coming  fancies. 
That  keep  her  from  her  rest. 

Mach,  Cure  her  of  that : 

Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseasM, 
Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow. 
Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain. 
And  with  some  sweet  obUvious  antidote 
Cleanse  the  stuff  M  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff. 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart  ? 

Doct,  Therein  the  patient 

Must  minister  to  lumself. 

Macb,  Throw  physic  to  the  dogs;  I'll  none  of 
it.— 
Gome,  put  mine  armour  on ;  give  me  my  staff:  — 

*  That  M,  9cour  the  country  roond 
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Seyton,  send  out  — Doctor,  the  thanes  fly  drom  me*  *- 
Come,  sir,  despatch.  —  If  thou  couldst,  doctor,  cast 
The  water  of  my  land,  find  her  disease. 
And  purge  it  to  a  sound  and  pristine  health, 
[  wo^dd  applaud  thee  to  the  very  echo, 
That  should  applaud  again.  —  Pull't  off,  I  say.  — 
What  rhubarb,  senna,'  or  what  purgative  drug. 
Would  scour  these  English  hence  1  —  Hearest  thou 
of  them  t 

Doet.  Ay,  my  good  lord :  your  royal  preparation 
Makes  us  hear  something. 

Mdcb.  Bring  it  after  me.  *^ 

I  will  not  be  afraid  of  death  and  bane. 
Till  Birnam  forest  come  to  DuDsinane.  [EtU 

Doct.  Were  I  from  Dunsinane  away  and  clear. 
Profit  again  should  hardly  draw  me  here.       f  JSzt^ 

SCENE  IV. 

Country  near  Dunsinane :    A  Wood  in  view 

Enter,  with  Drum  and  Colours^  Malcolm,  old  Siward 
and  his  Son,  Macduff,  Mentetu,  Cathness 
Angus,  Lenox,  Rosse,  and  Soldiers,  marching. 

Mai  Cousins,  I  hope  the  days  are  near  at  hand 

That  chambers  will  be  safe. 

Ment.  We  doubt  it  nothing 

Siw.  What  wood  is  this  before  us  1 
Ment.  The  wood  of  Biroam 

Mai  Let  erery  soldier  hew  him  down  a  bough, 

And  bear*t  before  him :  thereby  shall  we  shadow 

The  numbers  of  our  host,  and  make  discovery 

Err  in  report  of  us. 

Sold.  It  shall  be  done. 

•  The  old  copy  reads  cym^.     The  emendation  is  Rowtt'i. 
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Siw,  We  learn  no  other  but  the  confident  tjrant 
Keeps  still  in  Dunsinane,  and  will  endure 
Our  setting  down  before't. 

MaL  'Tig  his  main  hope ; 

For  where  there  is  advantage  to  be  ta'en 
Both  more  and  less  have  given  him  the  revolt ; 
And  none  serve  with  him  but  constrained  things, 
Whose  hearts  are  absent  too. 

Macd.  Let  our  just  censures 

Attend  the  true  event,  and  put  we  on 
Industrious  soldiership. 

8iw,  The  time  approaches, 

That  will  with  due  decision  make  us  know 
What  we  shall  say  we  have,  and  what  we  owe.* 
Thoughts  speculative  their  unsure  hopes  relate. 
But  certain  issue  strokes  must  arbitrate ; 
Towards  which,  advance  the  war. 

[Exeunt,  marching 

SCENE    V.     Dunsinane.     Within  the  Castld. 

EinteTy  with  Drums  and  Colours,  Macbeth,  Setton, 
and  Soldiers, 

Macb.   Hang   out   our  banners  on  the  outward 
walls; 
The  cry  is    still,  «« They  come  !  "      Our   castle's 
strength 

'  Dr.  Johnson  thought  that  we  should  r«ad,  —  «•  where  there  is 
a  wuUage  to  be  gone*-  —  that  is,  when  there  is  an  opportunity  lo 
be  fgo^^t  bH  ranks  desert  him.  We  might  perhaps  read,  —  «  where 
there  is  advantage  to  be  gained ; "  —  and  the  sense  would  be  nearly 
similar,  with  less  violence  to  the  text  of  the  old  copy. 

'  Evidently  meaning,  when  we  have  a  king  that  will  rule  by 
law  we  shall  know  both  oar  rights  and  our  duties.  We  make  this 
note  simply  because  Mason  and  Singer  have  vented  an  unworth> 
itneer.  not  indeed  at  the  Poet,  but  at  the  brave  old  warrior  foi 
si>eakiug  thus  H. 
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Will  laugh  a  siege  to  scorn :  here  let  them  lie, 
Till  famine  and  the  ague  eat  them  up. 
Were  they  not  fore'd  with  those  that  should  be  ours, 
We  might  have  met  them  dareful,  beard  to  beard, 
And  beat  them  backward  home.  Whal  is  that  noise  1 
[A  cry  within,  of  Women 

Setf,  It  is  the  cry  of  women,  my  good  lord. 

Mach»  I  have  almost  forgot  the  taste  of  feais. 
The  time  has  been,  my  senses  would  have  coiil'd 
To  hear  a  night-shriek ;  and  my  fell  *  of  hair 
Would  at  a  dismal  treatise  rouse,  and  stir 
As  life  were  iu't :  I  have  supp'd  full  with  horrors ; 
Direness,  familiar  to  my  slaughterous  thoughts. 
Cannot  once  start  me.  —  Wherefore  was  that  cry  t 

jS^^.  The  queen,  my  lord,  is  dead. 

Macb.  She  should  have  died  hereafter : ' 
There  would  have  been  a  time  for  such  a  word.— » 
To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow. 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  iay  to  day, 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time ; ' 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death.     Out,  out,  brief  candle : 

>  Fell  is  skill,  properly  a  sheep's  skin  with  the  wool  on  it  That 
in  King  Lear :  •'  The  g^oug^eres  shall  devour  them  flesh  and  fell** 
A  /ell-monger  is  still  the  denomination  of  a  dealer  in  hides. 

*  Lady  Macbeth's  dying  thus  before  her  husband  has  been 
justly  remarked  upon  as  a  most  judicious  point  in  the  drama.  It 
touches  Macbeth  in  the  only  spot  where  he  seems  to  retain  the 
feel'mgs  of  a  man^  and  draws  from  him  some  deeply  •solemn,  sooth- 
ing, elegiac  tones  ;  so  that  one  rises  from  the  contemplatibn  of  his 
awful  history  **  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man.''  A  critic  iu  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  is  almost  eloquent  upon  these  closing  pai(kages  ' 
**  Macbeth,  \e(i  alone,  resumes  much  of  that  connection  with  hu 
inanity  which  he  had  so  long  abandoned :  his  thoughtfiilness  be- 
comes pathetic ;  and  when  at  last  be  dies  the  death  of  a  soldier^ 
Uie  stern  satisfaction,  with  which  we  contemplate  the  act  of  justice 
that  destroys  him.  is  unalloyed  by  feelings  of  personal  wrath  oi 
hatred.     His  fall  is  a  sacrifice,  and  not  a  butchery."  H. 

'  Tlu  last  syllable, of  recorded  time  seems  to  signify  the  atmoal 
period  fixed  in  the  decreet  of  Heaven  for  the  period  of  life 
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Life's  but  a  walking  shadow ;  a  iM>or  plajer, 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stagey 
A.nd  then  is  heard  no  more :  it  is  a  tale 
Told  bj  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury. 
Signifying  nothing/ 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Thou  com'st  to  use  thy  tongue ;  thy  story,  quickly 

Mess.  Gracious  my  lord, 
I  should  report  that  which  I  say  I  saw. 
But  know  not  how  to  do  it. 

Macb.  Well,  say,  sir. 

Mess.  As  I  did  stand  my  watch  upon  the  hill, 
I  look'd  toward  Birnam,  and  anon,  methought. 
The  wood  began  to  move. 

Macb.  Liar  and  slave !  * 

Mess.  Let  me  endure  your  wrath,  if 't  be  not  so 
Within  this  three  mile  may  you  see  it  coming; 
I  say,  a  moving  grove. 

*    Macb.  If  thou  speak'st  false, 

Upon  the  next  tree  shalt  thou  hang  alive, 
Till  famine  cling '  thee :  if  thy  speech  be  sooth, 

4  Coleridge  is  eloquent  upon  tbts  :  **  Alas  for  Macbeth  !  Now 
all  is  inward  with  him ;  he  has  oo  more  prudential  prospective 
reasonings.  His  wife,  the  only  being  who  could  have  bad  any 
seat  in  his  afiections,  dies :  he  pats  on  despondency ,  the  6nal 
heart^armoar  of  the  wretched,  and  would  fain  think  every  thing 
shadowy  and  unsubstantial ;  as  indeed  all  things  are  to  those  who 
cannot  regard  them  as  symbols  of  goodness/'  H. 

*  Here  most  modern  editions  insert  a  stage-direction, "  {StrHing 
Am.]  '*  There  is  none  such  in  the  old  copies,  and  Mr.  Kemble  bat 
ibown  ample  reason  why  there  should  be  none.  «  Such  outrage- 
ous violence,"  says  he,  <•  does  not  belong  to  the  feelings  of  a  per- 
son  overwhelmed  with  surprise,  half  doubting,  half  believing  an 
event,  at  once  in  nature  most  strange,  and  to  himself  of  the  most 
fatal  importance."  H. 

*  To  eUngi  in  the  northern  counties,  signifies  to  shrivel,  wither, 
or  dry  np.  CtHng-wood  is  wood  of  which  the  sap  is  entirely  dried 
or  ifient. 
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I  care  not  if  thou  dost  for  me  as  much.  — 
I  pull  in  resolution  ; '  and  begin 
To  doubt  the  equivocation  of  the  fiend, 
That  lies  like  truth  :  "  Fear  not,  till  Birnam  wood 
Do  come  to  Dunsinane ;  "  —  and  now  a  wood 
Comes  toward  Dunsinane.  —  Arm,  arm,  and  out !  — 
If  this  which  he  avouches  does  appear, 
Tliere  is  nor  fljing  hence,  nor  tarrying  here. 
I  'gin  to  be  a- weary  of  the  sun, 
And  wish  the   estate   o'the   world   were   now  un- 
done. — 
Ring  the  alarum-bell !  —  Blow,  wind  !  come,  wrack  ! 
At  least  we*ll  die  with  harneiss  on  our  back. 

[Exeunt 

SCENE   VI. 

The  same.     A  Plain  before  the  Castle. 

Enter^  with  Drums  and  Colours^  Malcolm,  old  Siward, 
Macduff,  S^c^  and  their  Army^  toith  boughs, 

MaL  Now  near  enough :  your  leavy  screens  throw 
down, 
And  show  like  those  you  are.  —  You,  worthy  uncle, 
Shall,  with  my  cousin,  your  right  noble  son, 
Lead  our  first  battle :  worthy  Macduff,  and  we. 
Shall  take  upon's  what  else  remains  to  do. 
According  to  our  order. 

Siw.  Fare  you  well. — 

Do  we  but  find  the  tyrant's  power  to-night, 
Let  U8  be  beaten,  if  we  cannot  fight. 

^  Johnson  thought  this  should  rend,  —  "  I  pall  in  resolution," 
that  is,,fiag;  bat  Mason  has  brought  from  Fletcher  a  passage 
•bowing  that  pull  is  probably  right :  **  All  my  spirits,  as  if  they 
had  heard  my  passing  bell  go  for  me,  pull  Hi  their  powtrt,  aad 
five  me  up  to  destiny."  ■. 
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Macd.  Make  all  our  trumpets  speak ;  give  them 
all  breath,. 
ThoM  clamorous  harbiugers  of  blood  and  death. 

[Exeunt.  —  Alarums  coniinueiL 

SCENE  vn. 

The  same.     Another  Part  of  the  Plain. 
Enter  Macbeth. 

Macb.  They  have  tied  me  to  a  stake :  I  cannot  flj, 
But,  bear-like,  I  must  light  the  course.*  —  What's  he, 
That  was  not  born  of  woman  ?     Such  a  one 
Am  I  to  fear,  or  none. 

Enter  young  Siward. 

Yo.  Siw.  What  is  thy  name  ? 
Macb.  Thoult  be  afraid  to  hear  it 

Yo.  Siw.  No  ;  though  thou  call'st  thyself  a  hotter 
name. 
Than  any  is  in  hell. 

Macb.  My  name's  Macbeth. 

Yo.  Siw.  The  devil  himself  could  not  pronounce 
a  title 
More  hateful  to  mine  ear. 

Macb.  No,  nor  more  fearful. 

Yo.  Siw.  Thou  liest,  abhorred  tyrant :  with  my 
sword 
111  prove  the  lie  thou  speak'st. 

[They  Jight^  and  young  Siwaju>  is  sUdn. 
Macb.  Thou  wast  born  of  woman :  — 

But  swords  I  smile  at,  weapons  laugh  to  scorn, 
BrandishM  by  man  that's  of  a  woman  born.     [Hxit. 

>  Tbb  wms  a  phrase  at  bear-baiting.    **  Abo  yoa  shall  see  two 
ten-dog  tcmrf  at  the  gpreat  bear/'  —  AnHpodu,  by  Broaie. 
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Alarums.     Enter  Macduff. 

Macd,  That  waj  the  noise  is.  —  Tjrrant,  show  thy 
face ! 
If  thou  be*st  slaio,  and  with  no  stroke  of  mine, 
Mj  wife  and  children's  ghosts  will  haunt  me  still. 
I  cannot  strike  at  wretched  kernes,  whose  arms  • 
Are  hir'd  to  bear  their  staves ;  either  thou,  Macbeth, 
Or  else  my  sword,  with  an  unbatter'd  edge, 
I  sheathe  again  undeeded.    There  thou  should'st  be : 
Bj  this  great  clatter,  one  of  greatest  note 
Seems  bruited  : '     Let  me  find  him,  fortune ! 
And  more  I  beg  not.  [Exit,  —  Alarum, 

Enter  Malcolm  and  old  Siward. 

Siw.  This  waj,  my  lord:  —  The  castle's  gently 
rendered : 
The  tyrant's  people  on  both  sides  do  fight ; 
The  noble  thanes  do  bravely  in  the  war : 
The  day  almost  itself  professes  yours, 
And  little  is  to  do. 

MaL  .  We  have  met  with  foes    . 

That  strike  beside  us. 

iS^.  Enter,  sir,  the  castle. 

[Exeunt.  —  Alarum. 

Re-enter  Macbfth. 

Math.  Why  should  I  play  the  Roman  fool,  and  die  ' 
On  mine  own  sword  1  whiles  I  see  lives,  the  gashes 
Do  better  upon  them. 

Reenter  Macduff. 
Macd.  Turn,  hell-hound,  turu  ! 

■  Brmted  \§  reported,  noised  abroad  ;  from  hruilf  Fr. 
*  AUad'mg  probably  to  the  suicide  of  Cato  of  Utica. 
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M(uh,  Of  all  men  else  I  have  avoided  thee : 
But  get  thee  back ;  my  soul  is  too  much  charged 
With  blood  of  thine  already. 

MaccL  I  have  no  wordsy 

My  voice  is  in  my  sword ;  *  thou  bloodier  villain 
Than  terms  can  give  thee  out !  [They  fight 

Macb.  Thou  losest  labour ; 

As  easy  may*st  thou  the  intrenchant  air  * 
With  thy  keen  sword  impress,  as  make  me  bleed: 
Let  fall  thy  blade  on  vulnerable  crests ; 
I  bear  a  charmed  life,'  which  must  not  yield 
To  one  of  woman  born. 

MaccL  Despair  thy  charm ; 

And  let  the  angel,  whom  thou  still  hast  serv'd, 
Tell  thee  Macduff  was  from  his  mother's  womb 
Untimely  ripp'd. 

Macb.  Accursed  be  that  tongue  that  tells  me  so. 
For  it  hath  cow'd  my  better  part  of  man : 
And  be  these  juggling  fiends  no  more  believed. 
That  palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense ; 
That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear, 
And  break  it  to  our  hope.  —  I'll  not  fight  with  thea 

Macd.  Then  yield  thee,  coward. 
And  live  to  be  the  show  and  gaze  o'the  time : 
We'll  have  thee,  as  our  rarer  monsters  are. 
Painted  upon  a  pole ;  and  underwrit, 
"  Here  may  you  see  the  tyrant." 

Macb.  I  will  not  jrield. 

4  Thus  Casca,  in  Jollos  Coesar :  **  Speak,  hands,  for  me." 
*  The  air  which  caniiot  be  cut     So  in  Hamlet :  "  For  it  it  •• 
the  air  invuberable/' 

'  In  the  da/s  of  chivalry,  the  champion's  arms  being  ceremo- 
nionsly  blessed,  each  took  an  oath  that  he  used  no  charmed  weapons. 
Macbeth,  in  allusion  to  this  custom,  tells  Macduflf  of  the  security 
he  had  in  the  prediction  of  the  spirit.  To  this  likewise  Posthnmua 
alludes  in  Cymbeline,  Act  v  *  •'  I.  in  mine  own  woe  cha.i^df  could 
1  t  find  death '' 
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To  kiss  the  ground  before  young  Malcolm's  feet, 
And  to  be  baited  with  the  rabble's  curse.' 
Though  Birnam  wood  be  come  to  Dunsinane, 
And  thou  opposed,  being  of  no  woman  born, 
Yet  I  will  try  the  last :  Before  my  body 
I  throw  my  warlike  shield  :  lay  on,  Macduff; 
.Ind  damn'd  be  he  that  first  cries,  <<  Hold,  enough !  **  ^ 

[Exeunt J  fighting* 

Retreat.  Flourish.  Re^enter^  with  Drum  and  Col- 
ours, Malcolm,  old  Siward,  Rosse,  Thanes,  and 
Soldiers. 

Mai.    I  would    the    friends  we    miss  were  safe 
arriv'd. 

^w.  Some  must  go  off;  and  yet,  by  these  I  see. 
So  great  a  day  as  this  is  cheaply  bought. 

MdL  Macduff  is  missing,  and  your  noble  son. 

Rosse.  Your  son,  my  lord,  has  paid  a  soldier's 
debt: 
He  only  liv'd  but  till  he  was  a  man ; 
The  which  no  sooner  had  his  prowess  confirm'd 
In  the  unshrinking  station  where  he  fought, 
But  like  a  man  he  died. 

Siw.  Then  he  is  dead  ? 

Rosse.  Ay,  and  brought  off  the  field  :  Your  cause 
of  sorrow 
Must  not  be  measured  by  his  worth,  for  then 
It  hath  no  end. 

'  To  cry  hold  !  was  the  word  of  3'ieWing,  that  is,  when  oiie  of 
the  combatants  cries  so.  To  cry  hold  !  when  persons  were  fight« 
ing,  was  an  authoritative  way  of  separating^  them,  according  to 
the  old  military  laws.  This  is  shown  by  a  passage  in  Bellay's 
Instructions  for  the  Wars,  declaring  it  to  be  a  capital  oflTence 
*  Whosoever  shall  strike  stroke  at  his  adversary,  either  in  the  beat 
or  otherwise,  if  a  third  do  cry  hold,  to  the  intent  to  part  ibem.* 
This  illustrates  the  passage  in  Act  i.  sc.  6,  of  this  play :  "  Nm 
beav'n  peep  throtigh  the  blanket  of  the  dark  to  cry  Hold  !  hold  ! ' 
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Sk¥D.  Had  he  his  hurts  before  ? 

Rosse,  Ay,  on  the  front. 

Stw.  Why,  then,  God's  soldier  be  he ! 

Had  I  as  maay  sons  as  I  have  hairs, 
I  would  not  wish  them  to  a  fairer  death :  • 
And  so,  his  knell  is  knoll'd. 

MaL  He's  worth  more  sorrow. 

And  that  I'll  spend  for  him. 

8iw.  He's  worth  no  more. 

They  say  he  parted  well,  and  paid  his  score ; 
And  so,  God  be  with  him !  —  Here  comes  newer 
comfort. 

Ro-enter  Macduff,  toith  Macbeth's  Head, 

Macd.  Hail,  king !  for  so  thou  art.    Behold,  where 
stands 
The  usurper's  cursed  head :  the  time  is  free. 
1  see  thee  compass'd  with  thy  kingdom's  pearl, 
That  speak  my  salutation  in  their  minds; 
Whose  voices  I  desire  aloud  with  mine,  ~- 
Hail,  king  of  Scotland  ! 

AH  Hail,  king  of  Scotland  1 

[Flourish. 
MaL   We  shall  not  spend  a  large  expense  of 
time. 
Before  we  reckon  with  your  several  loves, 
And  make  us  even  with  you.     My  llmnep  and  kins- 
men, /  " 
Henceforth  be  earls,  tho^first  that  ever  Scotland 

*  The  sajfS^incident  it  related  in  Camden's  Remains,  from 

HenrjMft^^Hontingdon :   **  When  Si  ward,  the  uartial  Earl  of 

Nortfaluinberland,  understood  that   his  son,  whom   be  bad   sent 

binst   the   Scotchmen,  was   slain,  be  demanded  whether   his 

voonds  were  in  the  fore  part  or  hinder  part  of  his  body.     When 

J^  it  was  answered,  *  in  the  fore  part,'  he  replied,  <  /  am,  fight  giad . 

/     naUur  with  /  ami  other  death  to  me  or  mine.    ' 
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In  such  an  honour  nam*d.'     Wiiat^s  more  to  do, 
Which  would  be  planted  newly  with  the  time,  — 
As  calling  home  our  exilM  friends  abroad, 
That  fled  the  snares  of  watchful  tyranny ; 
Producing  forth  the  cruel  ministers 
Of  this  dead  butcher,  and  his  fiendlike  queen. 
Who,  as  *tis  thought,  by  self  and  violent  hands 
Took  off  her  Hfe ;  —  this,  and  what  needful  else 
That  calls  upon  us,  by  the  grace  of  Grace, 
We  will  perform  in  measure,  time,  and  place : 
So  thanks  to  all  at  once,  and  to  each  one. 
Whom  we  invite  to  see  us  crown'd  at  Scone. 

{^Flourish.  —  Exeunt. 

•  *'  Malcolm,  immediately  after  his  coronation,  called  a  parlia- 
ment at  Forfair;  in  the  which  he  rewarded  them  with  lands  and 
livings  that  had  assisted  him  against  Macbeth.  Manie  of  them 
that  were  before  thanes  were  at  this  time  made  cartes ;  as  Fife, 
Menteith,  Atholl,  Levenox,  Murrey,  Caithness,  Rossc,  and  Angus." 
—  HoUfuhed. 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF  KING  JOHN 


Shakespeare  has  probably  done  more  to  spread  a  knowledge 
ot'  English  history,  than  all  the  historians  put  together,  our  liveli- 
est and  best  impressions  of  **  merry  England  in  the  olden  time  " 
bebg  generally  drawn  from  his  pages.  Though  we  seldom  think 
of  referring  to  him  as  authority  in  matters  of  fact,  yet  in  some 
way  and  for  some  reason  or  other  we  secretly  make  him  our 
standard  of  old  English  manners,  and  character,  and  life,  reading 
other  historians  by  his  light,  and  trying  them  by  his  measures, 
wbetlier  we  be  aware  of  it  or  not.     He  had  indeed 

"  A  mind  reflecting  ages  past,  whose  clear 
And  equal  surface  can  make  things  appear,  — 
Distant  a  thousand  years,  —  and  represent 
Them  in  their  lively  colours, Just  extent." 

Drawing  forth  from  "  the  dark  backward  and  abysm  of  time  "  the 
shades  of  departed  things,  he  causes  them  to  live  their  life  over 
again,  to  repeat  themselves,  as  it  were,  under  our  eye,  we  being 
rather  spectators  than  students  of  their  course  and  passage. 

And  yet,  the  further  we  push  our  historical  researches,  the  mor: 
we  are  brought  to  acknowledge  the  general  justness  of  his  reprc- 
sentations.  Even  when  he  makes  free  with  chronology,  an; 
varies  from  the  actual  order  of  things,  it  is  generally  in  quest  jf 
fomethtng  higher  and  better  than  chronological  accuracy ;  and  the 
result  is  in  most  cases  favourable  to  right  conceptions  :  the  events 
bemg  thereby  knit  together  and  articulated  into  that  vital  harmony 
and  circulation  of  nature,  wherein  they  can  be  better  nnderstood, 
than  if  they  were  ordered  with  literal  exactness  of  time  and  place- 
If,  which  is  of\en  the  case,  he  bring  in  fictitious  persons  and  eventa, 
mixing  them  up  with  real  ones,  it  is  that  he  may  set  forth  into  view 
those  parts^  and  elements,  and  aspeeta  of  life,  wbieb  lie  without 
the  range  of  common  history,  embodjring  in  imaginary  forms  that 
truth  of  which  the  real  forms  have  not  been  preserved. 
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So  that,  without  any  loss,  perhaps  we  should  say,  with 
gain,  of  sabslanlial  truth,  Shakespeare  clothes  the  dry  bones  ol 
historical  matter  with  the  warm  livings  flesh  of  poetry  and  wit,  and 
thus  gives  thrm  an  bterest  such  as  no  mere  narrative  could  be 
made  to  possos,  insomuch  thai  thousands.  who*would  fail  to  be 
won  even  by  the  fascinating  pages  of  Hume,  are  caught  and  held 
by  the  Poet's  dramatic  revivifications  of  the  past.  If  there  be 
any  others  able  to  give  us  as  just  notions,  provided  we  read  them 
still  there  are  none  that  come  near  him  m  the  art  of  causing  them 
selves  to  be  read. 

But  what,  perhaps,  is  most  remarkable  is,  that  out  of  the  mate 
Hals  of  an  entire  age  and  nation  he  so  selects  and  orders  and  uaet 
a  few,  as  to  give  a  just  conception  of  the  whole ;  by  subtle  con- 
veyances impressing  upon  the  mind  a  sort  of  daguerre,  wherein  a 
close  inspection  may  discern  *•  the  very  age  and  body  of  the 
time,  its  form  and  pressure } "  all  the  lines  and  features  of  its  life 
and  action,  public  and  private,  its  piety,  chivalry,  policy,  wit,  and 
profligacy,  being  gathered  up  and  wrought  out  in  fair  proportion 
and  clear  expression.  So  true  is  this,  that  even  the  gleanings  of 
aAer-times  have  produced  scarce  any  thing  touching  the  history 
of  old  England,  but  what  may  be  better  understood  for  a  previous 
acquaintance  with  the  Poet's  historical  representations ;  though  it 
roust  be  owned  that  these  have  in  turn  received  much  additional 
light  from  those.  Where  he  deviates  most  from  all  the  historical 
k^tborities  accessible  to  him,  there  is  a  large  wise  propriety  in  his 
deviations,  such  as  to  justify  the  conjecture  entertained  by  some, 
that  he  must  have  written  from  some  traditionary  matter  which  the 
historians  received  in  his  day  bad  failed  to  chronicle,  but  which 
later  researches  have  amply  verified.  An  instance  of  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  notice  hereafter,  in  the  change  of  character 
from  «  the  madcap  Prince  of  Wales  '*  to  the  brave,  wi5e,  gentle, 
heroic  Henry  V.  So  that  our  latest  study  and  ripest  judgment  in 
any  historical  subject  handled  by  the  Poet  will  be  pretty  sure  to 
fall  in  with  aud  confirm  the  imprassiocs  M  finit  derived  from  him  ; 
that  which  w  the  outset  approved  itself  to  the  imaginatioo  as 
beauty,  in  the  end  approving  itself  to  tha  reason  as  truth. 

These  remarks  must  not  be  taken  as  in  disparagement  of  othei 
forms  of  history.  It  is  important  for  us  to  know  much  which  it 
was  not  the  Poet's  business  to  teach,  and  which  if  he  had  attempted 
to  teach,  we  should  probably  learn  far  less  from  him.  Exactness 
and  variety  of  historical  knowledge,  running  out  into  the  details 
of  time,  place,  and  circumstance,  is  every  way  a  most  useAil  and 
desirable  acquisition.  Nor  can  we  be  too  much  on  our  guard 
against  resting  in  those  vague  general  notions  of  the  past,  which 
are  so  oAen  found  ministering  to  conceit,  and  fume,  and  fond  im- 
pertinence. For,  in  truth,  however  we  may  exult  in  the  free  soar- 
ings of  the  spirit  beyond  the  bounds  of  time  and  sense,  one  foot 
of  the  solid  ground  of  facts,  where  our  thoughu  must  needs  be 
limited  by  the  matter  that  feeds  them,  is  worth  far  more  than  acrei 
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u|ion  aeres  of  cloud-land  glory,  where  men  may  expatiate  for  erer 
wiihoar  coming  to  any  thing,  because  the  oniy  knowledge  it  yield- 
eth  is  of  that  kind  which,  being  equally  good  for  all  purposes,  is 
therefore  practically  good  for  none,  and  which  naturally  fosters  a 
conceit  of  faf-sightedness,  because  it  presents  nothing  to  be  seen, 
and  therefore  nothing  to  bound  the  vision.  And  perhaps  the  best 
way  to  drive  off  or  keep  off  this  frightful  disease  is  by  drawing 
and  holding  the  mind  down  to  facts,  by  gluing  the  thoughts  to 
the  specialities  of  particular  local  truth.  These  specialities,  how 
ever,  it  is  not  for  poetry  to  supply  }  nay,  rather,  it  would  cea«e 
to  be  poetry,  should  it  go  about  to  supply  them. 

Let  none  suppose,  then,  that  we  would  anywise  substitute  Shake 
speare  for  the  ordinary  sources  of  history.  It  is  enough,  surely^ 
that  in  giving  us  what  lay  within  the  scope  of  his  art  he  facilitates 
and  furthers  the  learning  of  that  which  lies  out  of  it ;  working 
whatsoever  matter  he  takes  into  a  lamp  to  light  our  way  through 
that  which  he  omits.  This,  indeed,  is  to  make  the  historical  drama 
what  it  should  be,  namely,  •*  the  concentration  of  history  } "  set- 
ting our  thoughts  at  the  point  where  the  several  lines  of  truth  con- 
verge, and  from  whence  we  may  survey  the  field  of  his  subject 
in  both  its  unity  and  its  variety. 

All  which  is  to  be  understood  but  as  referring  to  the  dramas  in 
English  history,  these  being  the  only  of  Shakespeare's  plays  that  were 
originally,  or  can  be  properly,  termed  historical.  And  respecting 
these  the  matter  has  been  put  so  strongly  and  so  well  by  Schlegel, 
that  we  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  his  statement.  **  The  dramas," 
says  be,  **  derived  from  the  English  history,  ten  in  number,  form 
one  of  the  most  valuable  of  Shakespeare's  works,  and  are  partljr 
the  fruit  of  his  maturest  age.  1  say  advbedly  one  of  his  works  * 
for  the  Poet  evidently  intended  them  to  form  one  g^at  whole. 
It  is,  as  it  were,  an  historical  heroic  poem  in  the  dramatic  form, 
of  which  the  several  plays  constitute  the  rhapsodies.  The  main 
features  of  the  events  are  set  forth  with  such  fidelity;  theii 
causes,  and  even  their  secret  springs  are  placed  in  so  clear  a  light, 
that  we  may  gain  from  them  a  knowledge  of  history  in  all  its 
truth,  while  the  living  picture  makes  an  impression  on  the  imagi- 
nation which  can  never  be  effaced.  But  this  series  of  dramas  is 
designed  as  the  vehicle  of  a  much  higher  and  more  general  m 
stmction :  it  furnishes  examples  of  the  political  course  of  the  world, 
applicable  to  all  times.  This  mirror  of  kings  should  be  the  man- 
ual of  princes :  from  it  they  may  learn  the  intrinsic  dignity  of 
their  hereditary  vocation,  but  they  will  also  learn  the  difficulties 
of  their  situation,  the  dangers  of  usurpation,  the  inevitable  fall  of 
tyranny,  which  buries  itself  under  its  attempts  to  obtain  a  firmer 
foundation ;  lastly,  the  ruinous  consequences  of  the  weaknesses, 
errors,  and  crimes  of  kings,  for  whole  nations,  and  many  subse- 
quent generations.  Eight  of  these  plays,  from  Richard  II.  to 
Richard  III.,  arr   'nked  together  in  uninterrupted  succession,  and 
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embraee  a  roost  eventful  period  of  nearly  a  ^entuty  of  English 
history.  The  events  portrayed  in  them  not  only  follow  each  other, 
bat  are  linked  together  in  the  closeit  and  most  exact  connection ; 
and  the  cycle  of  revolts,  parties,  civil  and  foreign  wars,  which 
began  with  the  deposition  of  Richard  11.,  first  ends  Mrilh  the  ac 
cession  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  throne." 

In  respect,  however,  of  KiKO  Jouh,  what  we  have  been  say 
mg  must  be  received  with  not  a  little  abatement  or  qualification. 
As  a  work  of  art,  the  play  has  indeed  considerable,  though  by  no 
means  the  highest  merit ;  but  as  a  piece  of  historical  portraiture, 
its  claims  may  easily  be  overstated.  In  such  a  work  diplomatic 
or  documentary  exactness  is  not  altogether  possible,  nor  is  it  even 
desirable  any  further  than  may  well  consist  with  the  laws  of  art, 
or  with  the  conditions  of  the  poetic  and  dramatic  form.  For  to 
be  truly  an  historical  dramUf  a  work  should  not  adhere  to  the  literal 
truth  of  history  in  such  sort  as  to  hinder  the  dramatic  life,  or  to 
cramp,  or  fetter,  or  arrest  its  proper  freedom  of  movement  and 
ipiriu  In  a  word,  the  laws  of  the  drama  are  here  paramount  tu 
Ihe  facts  of  history ;  which  of  course  infers  that  where  the  two 
cannot  stand  together,  the  latter  are  to  give  way.  Yet,  when  and 
so  far  as  they  are  clearly  compatible,  neither  of  them  ought  to  be 
sacrificed :  historical  accuracy,  so  far  forth  as  it  can  be  made  to 
combine  freely  with  the  principles  and  methods  of  dramatic  life, 
seems  essential  to  the  perfection  of  the  work.  And  perhaps 
Shakespeare's  mastery  of  his  art  is  in  nothing  more  forcibly  ap- 
proved than  in  the  degree  to  which  he  has  reconciled  them.  And 
the  inferiority  of  King  John,  as  an  historical  drama,  lies  m  that, 
taking  his  other  works  in  the  same  line  as  the  standard,  the  facts 
of  history  are  disregarded  much  beyond  what  the  laws  of  art 
seem  to  require.  For  it  need  scarce  be  urged  that  in  an  historical 
drama  literal  truth  is  fairly  entitled  to  give  law,  whenever  dramatic 
truth  does  not  overrule  it. 

The  point  where  all  the  parts  of  King  John  centre  and  con- 
verge  into  one  has  been  rightly  stated  to  be  the  fate  of  Arthur. 
That  is  the  hinge  whereon  the  whole  action  is  made  to  turn,— 
the  heart  whose  pulsations  are  felt  in  every  part  of  the  structure. 
The  alleged  right  of  Arthur  to  the  throne  draws  on  the  wars  be- 
tween John  and  Philip,  and  finally  the  loss  from  the  English  crown 
of  the  provinces  in  France.  And  so  far  the  drama  is  strictly  true 
to  historical  fact.  But,  besides  this,  the  real  or  reputed  murder 
of  Arthur  by  John  is  set  forth  as  the  chief  if  not  the  only  cause 
of  the  troubles  that  distracted  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  and  ended 
only  with  his  life ;  the  main-spring  of  that  popular  disafifcctiou  to 
his  person  and  government,  which  let  in  upon  him  the  assaults  of 
papal  arrogance,  and  gave  free  course  to  the  wholesome  violence 
of  the  nobles.  Which  was  by  no  means  the  case.  For  though, 
by  the  treatment  of  his  nephew,  John  did  greatly  outrage  the  loy- 
alty and  humanity  of  the  nation,  still  that  was  but  one  act  in  a 
life-long  course  of  cruelty,  cowardice,  lust,  and  perfidy,  whick 
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•tamped  bim  as  a  most  base  and  wicked  wretcb,  and  finally  drew 
down  apoii  him  tbe  general  batred  and  execration  of  bis  tabjeeU 
Had  be  not  thus  sinned  away  and  lost  tbe  bearls  of  tbe  people,  be 
migbl  perbaps  have  safely  defied  tbe  papal  interdict ;  for  wbo  can 
doubt  that  tbey  would  have  braved  the  thunders  of  tbe  Vatican  for 
him,  since  tbey  did  not  scruple  afterwardr  to  do  so  against  him  T 
But  tbe  fact  or  tbe  mode  of  Arthur's  death  was  not  tbe  chief,  much 
less  tbe  only  cause  of  that  loss.  So  that  here  tbe  drama  involves 
*n  its  central  point  such  a  breach  of  history,  which  \i  is  not  easy 
CO  see  how  the  laws  of  tbe  dramatic  form  should  require,  and 
which  nothing  less  than  such  a  requirement  could  fairly  excuse : 
in  other  words,  tbe  rights  of  historical  truth  are  sacrificed  without 
sufficient  cause. 

Such  a  flaw  at  tbe  heart  of  tbe  piece  must  needs  greatly  disar- 
range tbe  order  of  tbe  work  as  a  representation  of  facts,  and  make 
it  very  untrue  to  tbe  ideas  and  sentiments  of  tbe  English  people 
at  the  time ;  for  it  implies  all  along  that  Arthur  was  clearly  tbe 
rightful  sovereign,  and  bis  uncle  as  clearly  an  usurper,  and  that 
tbey  were  so  regarded  :  whereas,  in  truth,  tbe  rule  of  lineal  descent 
was  not  then  settled  in  the  state,  and  tbe  succession  of  John  to 
tbe  throne  was  so  far  from  being  irregular,  that  of  tbe  last  five 
occupants  four  had  derived  their  main  title  from  election,  tbe  saroA 
right  whereby  John  himself  look  it. 

The  same  objection  lies  proportionably  against  another  feature 
of  the  play.  The  life  of  the  Austrian  archduke, iVbo  bad  behaved 
so  harshly  and  so  meanly  towards  Richard  1.,  is  prolonged  five  or 
six  years  beyond  its  actual  period,  and  be  is  made  responsible  for 
tbe  death  of  tbe  English  king,  for  no  other  purpose,  seemingly, 
than  that  tbe  king's  natural  son  may  have  tbe  honour  of  revenging 
his  father's  wrongs  and  death.  Richard  fell  in  a  quarrel  with 
Vidomar,  viscount  of  Lymoges,  one  of  his  own  vassals.  A  treas- 
ure having  been  found  on  tbe  viscount's  estate,  and  a  part  of  it 
having  been  offered  tbe  king,  be  claimed  tbe  whole ;  and  while  in 
pursuance  of  this  claim  he  was  making  war  on  tbe  owner  be  was 
wounded  with  an  arrow  from  the  band  of  Gourdon,  one  of  Vido- 
mar's  archers.  This  occurred  in  1 199,  when  Leopold  of  Austria 
bad  been  dead  several  years.  •  Tbe  play,  however,  drives  tbe  sin 
against  history  to  tbe  extreme  point  of  making  Austria  and  Ly- 
moges tbe  same  person.  Now,  if  such  an  exploit  were  needful  or 
desirable  for  tbe  proper  display  of  Faulconbridge's  character,  h 
does  not  well  appear  but  that  tbe  real  Vidomar  would  have  an- 
swered tbe  purpose :  at  all  events,  tbe  thing  might  surely  have  been 
compasssd  :vithout  so  gross  a  breach  of  historical  truth.  Here, 
however,  tbs  vice  slops  with  itself,  instead  of  vitiating  the  other 
parts,  as  in  tbe  fonner  case. 

Again,  in  tbe  play  tbe  people  of  Angiers  stoutly  refuse  to  own 
either  John  or  Arthur  as  king,  until  tbe  question  shall  have  first 
been  flocided  in  battle  between  tberoj  whereas  in  fact  Anjoii, 
Touraine,  and  Maine  declared  from  tbe  first  for  Arthur,  and  did 
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not  waver  at  all  in  tbeir  aileginnce.  Tb«%  drama  also  repreteot^ 
tb«  imprisonment  and  death  of  Arthur  as  occurring  in  England  ; 
while  iu  fact  he  was  first  put  under  guard  in  the  castle  of  Palaise 
in  Normandy,  and  aftenKrards  transferred  to  a  dungeon  in  the  castle 
of  Rouen,  from  whence  he  was  never  known  to  come  out  alive. 
Other  departures  from  fact  there  are,  which  may  easily  be  justified 
or  excused,  as  being  more  than  made  up  by  a  gain  of  dramatic 
truth  and  effect.  Such,  for  example,  are  the  freedoms  taken  with 
Constance,  who,  in  the  play,  remains  a  widow  after  the  death  of 
hor  first  husband,  and  survives  to  bewail  the  captivity  of  her  son, 
and  the  wreck  of  his  hopes  ;  but  who,  in  fact,  after  a  short  wid- 
owhood was  married  to  GUiy  of  Thouars,  and  died  in  1201,  the 
year  before  Arthur  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  uncle.  A  breach  of 
history  every  way  justifiable,  since  it  gives  an  occasion,  not  other- 
wise  to  be  bad,  for  some  noble  outpourings  of  maternal  grief  j  and 
her  depth  of  maternal  affection  might  well  enough  consist  with  a 
second  marriage,  though  to  have  represented  her  thus  would  have 
impaired  the  pathos  of  her  situation,  and  at  the  same  time  have 
been  a  needless  embarrassment  of  the  action.  It  is  enough  that 
so  she  would  have  felt  and  grieved,  had  she  been  still  alive ;  her 
proper  character  being  thus  allowed  to  transpire  in  circumstances 
which  she  did  not  live  to  see. 

But  of  ihe  JusHJiabie  departures  from  fact  the  greatest  consists 
in  anticipating  by  several  years  the  papal  instigations  as  the  cause 
of  the  war  in  wRicb  Arthur  was  taken  prisoner.  For  in  reality 
Rome  had  no  band  in  setting  on  that  war ;  it  was  undertaken  by 
Philip  of  his  own  will  and  for  his  own  ends ;  there  being  no  rup- 
ture between  John  and  the  Pope  till  some  time  after  Arthur  had 
disappeared.  The  crusade  which  Philip  did  undertake  against  John 
by  order  of  the  Pope  was  in  1213.  Thus  the  Poet  brought  the 
two  together;  and  he  was  right  in  doing  so  for  this  reason,  that 
the  conditions  of  dramatic  interest  required  more  intensity  of  life 
than  either  would  yield  of  itself:  united,  they  might  stand  iu  the 
drama ;  divided,  they  must  fall.  So  that,  by  concentrating  the 
interest  of  both  in  one,  as  much  of  actual  truth  was  secured  as 
conld  be  told  dramaticaUy  without  defeating  the  purpose  of  the 
telling.  Than  which  no  better  justification  of  the  thing  could  well 
be  given,  or  asked. 

Shakespeare  drew  the  material  of  his  other  histories  from  Hol- 
insbed,  and  no  doubt  he  had,  or  might  have  had  access  to  the  same 
authority  in  writing  King  John.  Yet  in  all  the  othen  the  rights 
of  historical  truth  are  for  the  most  part  duly  observed.  Which 
would  seem  to  argue  that  in  this  case  he  not  only  left  his  usual 
guide,  but  had  some  special  reason  for  doing  so.  Accordingly  it 
appears  that  theforementioned  sins  against  history  were  not  original 
wi.h  him.  The  whole  plot  and  plan  of  the  drama,  the  events  and 
the  ordering  of  them,  all  indeed  but  the  poetry  and  character, 
the  life  and  glory  of  the  work,  were  bon-owe<l.  And  it  seems  de- 
MTviug  of  special  note,  that  in  his  historical  dramas  he  committed 
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no  offenees  worth  namiDi^  against  the  laws  of  bis  art,  but  when 
building  on  another's  foundation. 

"  The  first  and  second  part  of  the  troublesome  Reign  of  John, 
King  of  England,"  upon  which  Shakespeare's  play  was  founded, 
came  from  the  press,  first,  in  1591,  again  in  1611,  and  a  third  time 
in  1622.  The  first  edition  was  anonymous ;  the  second  claimed 
to  be  by  <«  W.  Sh.,''  the  third  by  «  W.  Shakespeare } ''  which  has 
been  taken  by  some  as  strong  evidence  of  its  being  the  Poet'4 
work;  and  would  indeed  go  far  to  prove  it,  but  that  plays  that 
were  certainly  none  of  his  were^  oi\en  thus  fathered  upon  him. 
Steevens  at  one  time  thought  it  to  be  Shakespeare's,  but  he  after* 
wards  gave  it  up,  as  well  he  might ;  and  all  the  English  critics 
since  agree  that  he  did  not  write  it,  though  scarce  any  two  (s( 
them  agree  who  did.  The  German  critics,  so  far  as  we  know, 
uniformly  take  the  other  side,  arguing  the  point  at  much  length, 
but  with  little  efi^ect.  To  answer  their  arguments  were  more  easy 
t^an  profitable ;  and  such  answer  can  better  be  spared  than  the 
space  it  would  fill,  since  no  English  reader  of  but  tolerable  com- 
petence, none  able  to  understand  the  reasoning,  will  need  it,  aAer 
having  once  read  the  play.  Coleridge,  indeed,  writing  of  the 
play  in  1802,  went  so  far  as  to  pronounce  it «  not  his,  yet  of  him  \ " 
a  judgmeut  in  which  few,  we  apprehend,  will  concur.  For  not  a 
single  passage  or  even  line  of  the  old  play  is  to  be  found  in 
Shakespeare's  King  John ;  and  as  there  are  many  that  were  well 
worth  keeping  had  they  been  bis,  this  concludes  pretty  strongly 
that  he  had  no  hand  b  it. 

The  Troublesome  Reign  bears  strong  internal  marks  of  having 
been  written  when  the  enthusiasm  of  the  nation  was  wrought  np 
to  the  height  about  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  wheu  the  Papacy 
was  spitting  its  impotent  thunders  against  the  throne  and  state  of 
the  lion-queen.  Abounding  in  spoken  and  acted  satire  and  invec 
tive  against  Rome,  the  play  must  have  been  hugely  grateful  to 
that  national  feeling  which,  issuing  in  the  Reformation,  was  greatly 
deepened  and  strengthened  by  its  own  issues.  The  subject  was 
strikingly  apt  for  this  purpose ;  which  was  most  likely  the  cause 
of  its  being  chosen. 

This  aptness  had  suggested  a  like  use  or  abuse  of  the  same 
matter  many  years  before.  The  precise  date  is  not  known,  but 
Bishop  Bale's  Pageant  of  Kynge  Johan  was  probably  written  in 
the  time  of  Edward  VI.  Touching  this  singular  performance, 
perhaps  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  abridge  the  account  given  by 
Mr.  Collier.  The  design  of  Kynge  Johan  was  to  promote  and 
confirm  the  Refoimation,  oi  which  Bale  was  one  of  the  most  stren- 
uous and  unscrupulous  supporters.  Some  of  the  leading  events 
of  John's  reign,  his  disputes  with  the  Pope,  the  sufferings  of  his 
kingdom  under  the  interdict,  the  surrender  of  his  crown  to  the 
legate,  and  his  reputed  death  by  poison,  are  there  applied  in  a  way 
to  suit  the  time  and  purpcse  of  the  writer.     Historical  persons 
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also,  hie  liberally  introduced,  the  king  himself,  who  fignres  largely 
till  his  d'aih,  Pope  Innocent  III ,  Cardinal  Pandulph,  Stephen 
Lugton,  Simon  of  Swinstead,  and  a  monk  called  Raymondns 
•od  with  these  are  mixed  up  divers  personifications,  such  as  Eng^ 
land,  who  is  said  to  be  a  widow,  Imperial  Majesty,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  take  the  government  at  John's  death,  Nobility,  Clergy 
Civil  Order,  Treason.  Verily,  and  Sedition,  who  serves  as  the 
Jester  of  the  piece.  Thus  we  have  some  elements  of  bistoriea) 
plays,  such  as  were  used  on  the  public  stage  forty  or  fiAy  years 
later,  and  some  of  the  common  materials  of  the  old  moralities, 
which  gradually  g^ve  place  to  real  or  imaginary  characters.  So 
thai  the  play  stands  about  midway  between  moralities  and  histor- 
ical plays ;  and  it  is  the  only  specimen  in  that  kind  of  so  early  a 
date  that  is  known  to  exist 

The  original  manuscript  of  Bale's  Pageant  was  preserved  in 
the  library  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  has  been  lately  edited 
by  Mr.  Collier,  and  published  by  the  Camden  Society.  The  play, 
though  written  by  a  bishop,  teems  with  the  lowest  ribaldry  and 
vituperation,  insomuch  that  Mr.  Knight  pronounces  **  the  intoler- 
ance uf  Bale  against  the  Romish  Church  the  most  fierce  and  ram- 
pant exhibition  of  passion  that  ever  assumed  the  ill-assorted  g^rb 
of  religious  zeal.''  And,  therewithal,  the  thing  is  totally  barren 
of  any  thing  that  can  pretend  to  the  name  of  poetry  or  of  dra- 
matic life  j  and,  in  brief,  is  at  once  thoroughly  stupid,  malignant, 
and  vile.  In  both  these  respects  the  K'mg  John  of  1591  is  a  pro- 
digious advance  upon  its  predecessor.  I'he  most  considerable 
exception  in  the  later  play  is  where  Faulconhridge,  while  by  order 
of  the  King  be  is  plundering  the  religions  houses,  finds  a  fair 
young  nun  hidden  in  a  chest  which  was  supposed  to  contain  the 
abbot's  treasures.  Campbell  regrets  that  the  Poet  did  not  retain 
this  incident ;  a  regret  with  which  we  can  by  no  means  sympa- 
thize :  for,  surely,  to  set  forth  the  crimes  of  individuals  in  such  a 
way  or  at  such  a  time  as  to  fix  a  stigma  upon  whole  classes  of 
men,  was  a  work  that  might  well  be  leA  to  meaner  hands.  In 
both  the  old  plays,  however,  an  intense  hatred  of  Popery  runs  as 
a  special  purpose  through  the  drama.  Which  matter  is  reformed 
altogether  in  Shakespeare;  who,  no  doubt, understood  well  enough 
that  any  such  special  purpose  would  not  consist  with  the  just  pro- 
portions of  art ;  that  to  make  the  drama  a  vehicle  for  any  such 
particular  invective  or  sarcasm  was  quite  "  from  tho  purpose  of 
playirg,  whose  end,  both  at  the  first,  and  now,  was,  and  is,  to 
bold,  as  'twere,  the  mirror  up  to  nature."  He  therefore  betrays 
no  repugnance  to  popery  save  in  the  form  of  a  just  and  genuine 
patriotism}  has  no  particular  symptoms  of  a  Protestant  spirit, but 
<4ily  the  natural  beatings  of  a  sound,  honest  English  heart,  reao* 
lute  tc  withstand  alike  all  foreign  encronchmenis,  whether  from 
kings,  or  emperors,  or  popes.  Thus  his  fcelmg  against  Rome  is 
wisely  tempered  b  that  proportion  which  is  equally  required  bj 
the  laws  of  morality  and  of  art,  issu'uig  in  a  firm,  manly  nation*  I 
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•ent'iment  with  which  all  men  may  justly  sympathize,  be  ibeif 
creed  what  it  may.  And,  surely,  no  English  mouth  can  refhite 
the  words,— <'  We  must  be  free  or  die,  who  speak  the  tongue  that 
Shakespeare  spake.''  So  that  the  Poet's  King  John,  viewed  thui 
in  connection  with  the  model  aAer  which  it  was  framed,  yields  a 
most  forcible  instance  and  proof  of  his  universality.  He  follows 
his  guide  in  those  things  which  appeal  to  the  fediogs  of  man  as 
man ;  but  forsakes  him  in  whatsoever  flatters  the  prejudices  and 
miitipathies  of  men  as  belonging  to  this  or  that  party  or  sect.  And 
as  aversion  to  Rome  is  chastised  down  from  the  prominence  of  • 
special  purpose  in  the  play,  the  parts  of  Arthur  and  Constance 
and  Fanlconbridge  proportionably  rise ;  parts  that  spontaneonsiy 
knit  in  and  combine  with  the  common  sympathies  and  sentimeoti 
of  humanity,— such  a  language  as  may  always  dwell  together 
with  the  spirit  of  a  man,  and  be  twisted  about  his  heart  for  ever. 

Still  the  question  recurs,  why  did  Shakespeare,  with  the  authen- 
tic materials  of  history  at  hand,  and  with  his  own  matchless  power 
of  shapmg  those  materials  into  beautiful  and  impressive  forms  of 
dramatic  life, — why  did  he  in  the  single  instance  of  King  John 
depart  from  his  usual  course,  preferring  a  fabulous  history  to  the 
true,  and  that,  too,  even  though,  for  aught  now  appears,  the  true 
would  have  answered  his  purpose  just  as  well.  It  is  with  the  view 
of  suggesting  a  probable  answer  to  this  question  that  we  have 
dwelt  so  much  at  length  on  the  two  plays  that  preceded  his.  We 
thus  see  that  for  special  causes  the  subject  of  King  John  was 
early  brought  upon  the  stage.  The  same  causes  long  operated 
to  keep  it  there.  The  Kmg  John  of  the  stage,  striking  in  with 
the  passions  and  intei'ests  of  the  time,  had  become  familiar  to  the 
people,  and  twined  itself  closely  with  their  feelings  and  thoughts. 
A  faithful  version  would  have  worked  at  great  disadvantage  in 
eoropetition  with  the  theatrical  one  already  thus  established.  This 
strong  prepossession  of  the  popular  mind  Shakespeare  probably 
did  not  think  it  wise  to  ofiend  or  disturb.  We  agree  therefore 
with  Mr.  Knight,  that  '*  it  was  a  submission  of  his  own  original 
powers  of  seizing  upon  the  feelings  and  understanding  of  hii 
audience,  to  the  stronger  power  of  habit  in  the  same  audience.'* 
In  other  words,  the  current  of  popular  association  being  so  strong 
already,  he  chose  to  fall  in  with  it,  rather  than  undertake  to  stem 
it  We  may  regret  that  he  did  so  ;  but  we  can  scarce  doubt  that 
be  did  it  knowingly  and  upon  principle  :  nor  should  we  so  mndi 
blame  him  for  not  turning  that  stream,  as  thank  him  for  thus  puri- 
fying \L 

The  only  extant  or  discovered  notice  of  Shakespeare's  King 
John,  till  it  appeared  in  the  folio  of  1623Js  by  Meres  in  his  Wit's 
Conunonwealth.  So  that  all  we  can  say  with  any  certainty  is, 
that  the  play  was  written  some  time  before  1598.  Hlount  and 
Jaggard  made  an  entry  in  the  Stationers'  Register,  November  8, 
1623,  of  the  plays  <<not  formerly  entered  to  other  men;"  and 
King  John  is  not  among  them.     From  which  we  might  nauirally 
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infer  that  tho  play  had  been  "  entered  to  other  men/'  and  perhapt 
already  published ;  bat  nothing  of  the  sort  has  been  heard  of  in 
our  day.  In  the  folio  it  stands  the  fifteenth  in  the  volume,  and  the 
first  in  the  division  of  Histories ;  printed  so  clearly  and  carefully 
in  the  main,  as  to  leave  little  room  for  question  concerning  the  text 
Divers  attempts  have  been  made  to  argue  the  date  of  the  writ 
ing  from  allusions  to  contemporary  matters  ;  respecting  which  at- 
tempts we  cannot  stop,  nor  is  it  worth  the  while,  to  say  more  than 
that  they  do  not  really  amount  to  any  thing  at  all.  Some  of  the 
German  critics,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  altogether  out,  when,  ar- 
guing from  the  internal  evidence  of  stylo,  structure  of  the  verse, 
tone  of  thought,  and  peculiarity  of  dramatic  logic,  they  refer  King 
John  to  the  same  period  of  the  author's  life  with  The  Tempest, 
Oymbeline,  and  The  Winter's  Tale.  In  all  these  respects  it  strikes 
us  rather  as  having  something  of  an  intermediate  cast  between  The 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  and  The  Merchant  of  Venice.  We 
are  persuaded,  though  we  should  be  troubled  to  tell  why,  that  it 
was  written  some  time  before  the  two  parts  of  King  Henry  IV. 
The  play,  especially  in  the  first  three  acts,  has  a  certain  smooth- 
ness and  fluency  of  diction,  an  uniformity  of  pause,  and  a  regu- 
larity of  cadence;  therewithal,  the  persons  deliver  themselves 
somewhat  in  the  style  of  set  speeches,  rather  as  authors  striving 
for  eflect,  than  ai  men  and  women  stirred  by  the  real  passions  and 
mterests  of  life ;  there  is  something  of  a  bookish  grandiloquent 
tang  in  the  dialogue :  all  which  smacks  as  if  the  Poet  had  here 
written  more  from  what  he  had  read  in  books,  or  heard  at  the  theatre, 
than  from  what  his  roost  prying,  quick,  and  apprehensive  ear  had 
overheard  of  the  hitherto  unwritten  drama  of  actual  and  possible 
men.  These  peculiarities,  to  be  sure,  have  been  partly  justified 
by  Schlegel,  as  growing  naturally  out  of  the  subject :  still  we 
must  needs  think  them  to  have  proceeded  mainly  from  the  under^ 
graduate  state,  so  to  speak,  of  the  author's  genius.  **  In  King 
John,"  says  that  accomplished  scholar  and  critic, "  the  political 
and  warlike  events  are  dressed  out  with  solemn  pomp,  for  the  very 
reason  that  they  have  little  of  true  grandeur.  The  falsehood  and 
Selfishness  of  the  monarch  speak  in  tho  style  of  a  manifesto.  Con- 
ventional dignity  is  most  indispensable  where  personal  dignity  is 
wanting.  Faulconbridge  is  the  witty  interpreter  of  this  language : 
he  ridicules  the  secret  springs  of  politics,  without  disapproving  of 
Ihem  ;  for  he  owns  that  be  is  endeavouring  to  make  his  fortune  by 
fimilar  means,  and  would  rather  be  of  the  deceivers  than  the  de- 
ceived, there  being  in  his  view  of  the  world  no  other  choice."  In 
the  last  two  acts,  however,  we  have  much  more  of  the  Aill-g^wn 
Shakespeare,  sure-footed  and  self-supporting :  the  hidden  elements 
of  character,  and  the  secret  subtle  shapings  and  turnings  of  guilty 
thought,  shining  out  in  clear  Transparence,  or  flasbinj^  forth  amidst 
the  very  stress  of  action  and  the  exigencies  of  passion ;  with  fre- 
quent kindlings  of  poetic  and  dramatic  inspiration,  such  as  might 
befit  his  wealthiest  years. 
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Tnat  loe  reader  may  have  (be  whole  matter  before  him  here, 
we  will  present,  as  briefly  as  may  be,  so  macb  of  actual  history 
as  will  throw  light  directly  upon  the  play,  omitting,  however,  such 
points  as  we  have  already  noticed.  In  1190,  when  Arthur  was 
bat  two  years  old,  his  uncle  Richard  I.  contracted  him  in  marnag<e 
with  the  daughter  of  Taocred,  king  of  Sicily,  at  the  same  tinie 
owning  him  as  **  our  most  dear  nephew,  and  heir,  if  by  chance  we 
should  die  without  issue."  At  Richard's  death,  however,  in  1 199, 
John  produced  a  testament  of  his  brother,  giving  him  the  crown. 
Ai\jou,  Toura'me,  and  Maine  were  the  proper  patrimony  of  the 
Plantagenets,  and  therefore  devolved  to  Arthur  as  the  acknowl- 
edged representative  of  that  house,  the  rule  of  lineal  succession 
being  there  fully  settled^  To  the  ducal  chair  of  Brittany  Arthur 
was  the  proper  heir  in  right  of  his  father,  and  his  mother  was  then 
duchess  regnant  of  that  province.  John  claimed  the  dukedom  of 
Normandy,  and  his  claim  was  there  allowed,  as  the  proper  inher 
itance  from  his  ancestor,  William  the  Conqueror.  Poictou  and 
Guienne  were  the  inheritance  of  his  mother  Elinor ;  but  she  made 
over  her  title  to  him  ;  and  there  also  his  claim  was  recognized. 
The  English  crown  he  claimed  in  virtue  of  his  brother's  testament ; 
but  took  care,  as  we  have  seen,  to  strengthen  that  claim  with  what- 
soever  of  force  might  accrue  from  a  popular  election.  In  the 
strict  order  of  hereditary  right,  all  these  possessions,  be  it  ob- 
served,  were  due  to  Arthur }  but  that  order,  it  appears,  was  not 
then  fully  established,  save  in  the  three  provinces  belonging  to  the 
bouse  of  Anjou. 

As  duke  of  Brittany,  Arthur  was  a  vassal  of  France,  and 
therefore  bound  to  homage  as  the  .condition  of  his  title.  Con* 
stance,  feeling  his  need  of  a  protector,  engaged  to  Philip  Augus> 
tus,  the  French  king,  that  he  should  do  homage  also  for  the  other 
provinces,  where  his  right  was  clogged  by  no  such  conditions. 
Philip  accordingly  met  him  at  Mans,  received  his  oath,  g^ve  him 
knighthood,  and  took  him  to  Paris.  Philip  was  eunniug,  ambi- 
tious, and  unscrupulous,  and  his  plan  was  to  drive  his  own  interests 
in  Arthur's  name :  with  the  prince  entirely  in  his  power,  he  could 
oae  him  as  an  ally  or  as  a  prisoner,  whichever  would  best  serve 
his  turn  ;  and  in  effect  **  Arthur  was  a  puppet  in  his  hands,  to  be 
set  up  or  knocked  down,  as  he  desired  to  bully  or  cajole  John  out 
of  the  territories  he  claimed  in  France."  In  the  year  1200  Philip 
was  at  war  with  John  in  pretended  maintenance  of  Arthur's  rights  *, 
but  before  the  close  of  the  year  the  war  ended  in  a  peace,  by  the 
terms  of  whieh  John  was  to  pay  twenty  thousand  marks,  and  give 
his  niece,  Blanch  of  Castile,  in  marriage  to  Lewis  the  Dauphin, 
with  a  dowry  of  several  valuable  fiefs,  and  was  acknowledged 
rightful  heir  to  his  late  brother ;  and  Arthur  was  to  hold  even  his 
own  Brittany  as  a  vassal  of  John,  and  was  created  earl  of  Rich- 
mond. At  the  time  of  this  treaty  Constance  was  still  alive ;  and 
Arthur,  fearinf ,  it  is  said,  his  uncle's  treachery,  remained  in  the 
eare  nf  Philip      In  less  than  two  years,  howe\'er.  the  peaite  wns 
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broken.  John,  thong^  his  fonner  wife  was  slih  living,  havmg 
•eized  and  ro&rried  Isabella  of  Angouleme,  already  betrothed  to 
the  Count  de  la  Marche,  the  Count  headed  an  insurrection  in 
Aqoitaine,  and  Philip  joined  him,  brought  Arthur  again  open  the 
scene,  and  made  him  raise  the  flag  of  war  against  his  uncle.  For 
some  time  Philip  was  carrying  ail  before  him  in  the  French  terri- 
tories of  his  adversary,  till  at  length  Arthur  was  sent  with  a  small 
force  against  the  town  of  Mirabeau,  where  his  grandmother  Elinor 
was  stationed  ;  and  while  he  was  besieging  her  in  the  castle,  John, 
being  apprised  of  her  danger,  **  used  such  diligence  that  be  was 
upon  his  enemies'  necks  ere  they  could  understand  any  thing  of 
his  coming."  His  mother  was  quickly  relieved,  Arthur  fell  into 
bis  bands,  and  was  conveyed  to  the  castle  of  Falaise ;  and  Philip 
withdrew  from  the  contest,  as  the  people  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  him  but  as  the  protector  of  their  t>eIoved  Prince. 

The  capture  of  Arthur  took  place  in  July,  1202.  The  story  of 
what  presently  followed  is  thus  told  by  Holinslied :  **  It  is  said 
that  King  John  caused  his  nephew  to  be  brought  before  him  at 
Falaise,  and  went  about  to  persuade  him  all  that  he  could  to  for- 
sake  his  friendship  and  alliance  with  the  French  king,  and  to  lean 
and  stick  to  him  his  natural  uncle.  But  Arthur,  like  one  that 
wanted  good  counsel,  and  abounding  too  much  in  his  own  wilful 
opinion,  made  a  presumptuous  answer,  not  only  denying  so  to  do, 
but  also  commanding  John  to  restore  unto  him  the  realms  of  Eng- 
land, with  all  those  other  lands  and  possessions  which  King  Rich- 
ard had  in  his  hand  at  the  hour  of  his  death King 

John,  being  sore  moved  by  such  words  thus  uttered  by  his  nephew, 
appointed  that  he  should  be  straitly  kept  in  prison."  Several 
other  passages  of  Holinshed  touehing  the  fate  of  Arthur  will  be 
found  in  the  notes. 

The  king  then  betook  himself  to  England,  and  had  bis  corona- 
tion repeated  by  Hubert  the  Primate,  who,  by  the  way,  must  not 
be  confounded  with  Hubert  de  Burgh,  the  jailer  of  the  young 
prince ;  and  shortly  after  he  returned  to  France,  where,  a  rumonr 
being  spread  abroad  of  Arthur's  death,  the  nobles  made  great  suit 
to  have  him  set  at  liberty,  and,  not  prevailing  in  that,  banded  to- 
gether, and  "  began  to  levy  sharp  wars  against  King  John  in  divers 
places,  insomuch  that  it  was  thought  there  would  be  no  quiet  in  those 
parts,  so  long  as  Arthur  lived."  A  charge  of  murder  being  then 
carried  to  the  French  court,  and  the  king  being  summoned  thither  for 
trial,  he  refused;  whereupon  the  court  gave  judgment,  that  <' whereas 
John,  duke  of  Normandy,  in  violation  of  his  oath  to  Philip  his  lord, 
bad  murdered  the  son  of  bis  elder  brother,  an  homager  of  the  crown 
of  France,  and  near  kinsman  to  the  king,  and  had  perpetrated  the 
crime  within  tbe  seigniory  of  France,  he  was  found  guilty  of  felony 
and  treason,  and  was  therefore  adjudged  to  forfeit  all  the  landi 
which  he  held  by  homage."  Thence  sprung  up  a  war  in  which 
John  tins  totally  stripped  of  his  French  possessions,  and  at  last 
stole  oflf  with  inexpressible  baseness  and  cowardice  to  England. 
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The  quarrel  between  John  and  the  Pope  did  not  break  oat  till 
\W7.  First  came  the  interdict,  then,  some  years  aAer,  the  excom* 
mimication,  and  finally,  at  a  like  interval,  the  deposition.  Philip 
being^  engaged,  as  we  have  already  seen,  to  go  with  an  army  and 
execute  the  sentence ;  wherein  he  was  likely  to  succeed,  till,  John 
having  made  his  submission,  the  Pope  took  his  side  against  th«) 
French  king.  John  died  in  1216,  amidst  his  contests  with  the 
barons  touching  Magna  Charta.  Sundry  critics  have  complained 
that  the  Poet  made  no  use  of  this  celebrated  instrument,  and  did 
not  even  once  allude  to  it  in  the  play.  Concerning  which  point 
we  need  but  say  thai,  besides  that  Magna  Charta  was  then  little 
known  and  less  eared  for  by  any  but  lawyers,  it  was  nowise  legiti- 
mate matter  of  dramatic  interest.  So  that  the  complaint  may  be 
set  aside  at  once  as  altogether  impel  tinent. 

The  characterization  of  this  play  in  the  degree  of  excellence 
corresponds  very  well  with  the  period  to  which  we  have  on  other 
grounds  assigned  the  writing.  The  king,  as  he  gtands  in  anthentic 
history,  was  such  a  piece  of  irredeemable  depravity,  so  thoroughly 
rotten-hearted,  weak-headed,  and  bloody-handed,  that  to  set  him 
forth  truly  without  seeming  to  be  dealing  in  caricature  or  lam- 
poon, required  no  little  art.  The  Poet  was  under  the  necessity  in 
some  sort  of  leaving  his  qualities  to  be  inferred,  instead  of  directly 
expressing  them :  the  point  was  to  disguise  his  meanneiises,  and 
yet  so  to  order  that  disguise  as  to  suggest  that  it  covered  some- 
thing too  vile  to  be  seen.  And  what  could  better  infer  his  crin- 
ging, cowardly,  slinking,  yet  malignant  spirit,  than  his  two  scenes 
with  Hubert  de  Burgh,  where  he  durst  not  look  his  purpose  in  the 
face ;  and  his  base  mind  dodges  and  skulks  and  backs  out  from 
fathering  its  own  issues ;  and  be  tries  by  hinU  and  fawning  innuen- 
does to  secure  the  passage  of  his  thought  into  effect,  without  com- 
mitting himself  to  any  responsibility  for  it ;  and  wants  another 
«bould  be  the  agent  of  his  will,  and  yet  bear  the  blame  as  if  act- 
ing of  his  own  accord ;  and  then,  when  the  consequences  begin  to 
threaten  and  press  upon  him,  he  accuses  the  aptness  of  the  instru- 
ment as  the  cause  of  his  suggestion ;  and  the  oply  sagacity  he 
shows  is  in  shirking  and  shifting  the  responsibility  of  his  own 
guilty  purpose;  his  sneaking  selfish  fear  inspiring  him  with  a 
quickness  and  fertility  of  thought,  such  as  he  could  never  exert  ii 
any  good  cause. 

The  genius  and  art  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  to  which  the  part  of  Coa 
stance  was  no  doubt  peculiarly  fitted,  have  apparently  caused  the 
erities  of  her  time,  and  their  immediate  followers,  to  set  a  higher 
estimate  upon  the  character  than  seems  fully  borne  out  by  the 
work  itself.  The  abatement,  however,  that  we  would  make  refers 
not  so  much  to  the  idea  of  the  character,  as  to  the  style  of  the 
exeention,  wherein  we  cannot  but  think  her  far  from  exemplifying 
the  Poet's  full  strength  and  inwardness  with  nature.  That  idea  is 
well  stated  by  Hazlitt  as  *'  the  excess  of  maternal  tenderness, 
radered  desperate  by  the  fickleness  of  friends  and  the  iqfostice 
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of  fortune,  anrl  made  stronger  in  will,  in  proportion  to  the  want  of 
nil  other  power/'  The  chararier,  though  drawn  in  the  liest  of 
situatioutt  for  its  amiability  to  appear,  is  not  a  very  amiable  one 
and  therein  is  perhaps  the  truer  to  history,  as  the  rhrouiclers  make 
her  out  rather  sel6sh  and  weak  ;  not  so  religious  in  motherhood 
bat  that  she  betrayed'  a  rather  unhandsome  impatience  of  widow- 
hood. Nevertheless,  it  must  be  owned  that  the  voice  of  roatenial 
grief  and  affection  speaks  from  her  lips  with  not  a  little  majesty 
of  pathos,  and  occasionally  flows  in  strains  of  the  most  melting 
tenderness :  though  in  general  the  effect  of  her  sorrow  is  marred 
by  too  great  an  infusion  of  anger ;  in  her  grief  she  has  too  much 
pride,  self  w^ill,  and  volubility  of  scorn,  to  have  the  full  touch  of 
our  sympathies  }  her  speech  being  stinging  and  spiteful,  and  sound- 
ing quite  as  much  of  the  mtemperate  scold,  as  of  the  brokea- 
hcarted  and  disconsolate  mother.  As  to  the  execution. <jf  the  part, 
there  is  in  many  of  her  speeches  too  much  of  what  yre  have  al- 
ready referred  to  as  smacking  more  of  the  author  than  of  the 
woman }  a  redundancy  of  rhetoric  and  verbal  ingenuity  giving  them 
something  of  a  theatrical  relish,  as  though  they  were  spoken  rather 
for  effect  than  from  true  feeling. 

As  Shakespeare  used  the  allowable  license  of  art  in  stretching 
the  life  of  Constance  beyond  its  actual  date,  that  he  might  enrich 
his  work  with  the  eloquence  of  a  mother's  love ;  so  he  took  a  like 
freedom  in  making  Arthur  younger  than  he  really  was,  that  he 
might  in  larger  measure  pour  in  the  sweetness  of  childish  innocence 
and  wiu  At  all  ^euts,  we  cannot  in  either  caste  blame  the  fault, 
if  it  be  one,  the^  issue  of  it  being  so  proper.  And  in  Arthur  be 
gained  thereby  the  further  advantage,  that  the  sparing  of  his  eyes 
is  owing  to  his  potency  of  tongue  ajid  the  awful  might  of  onre- 
sisting  gentleness ;  whereas  in  actual  history  he  is  indebted  for 
this  to  bis  strength  of  arm.  The  Arthur  of  the  play  is  an  artless, 
gentle,  natural-hearted,  but  high-spirited  and  eloquent  boy,  in 
whom  we  have  the  voice  of  nature  pleading  for  nature's  rights, 
unrestrained  by  pride  of  character  or  of  place ;  who  ^t  first  brave* 
bis  uncle,  because  set  on  to  do  so  by  his  mother,  and  af^erwarda 
fears  him,  yet  knows  not  why,  because  his  heart  is  too  full  of  the 
holiness  of  youth  to  conceive  how  any  thing  so  treacherous  and 
annatural  can  be, as  that  which  he  fears.  In  his  dying  speech,-— 
'<  O  me !  my  tucle's  spirit  is  in  these  stones,"  —  our  impressioo 
against  John  is  most  artfully  heightened,  all  his  foregoing  inhu- 
manity being,  as  it  were,  gathered  and  concentrated  into  an  echo. 
Of  the  scene  between  him  and  Hubert,  when  he  learns  the  order 
to  put  out  his  eyes,  Hazlitt  justly  sajrs, — •'  If  any  thing  ever  were 
penned,  heart-piercing,  mixing  the  extremes  of  terror  and  pity,  of 
that  which  shocks  and  that  which  soothes  the  mind,  it  is  this  scene." 
Yet  even  here  the  tender  pathos  of  the  loving  and  lovely  boy  is 
marred  by  some  artificial  conceits  and  prettinesses  which  we  can- 
not believe  Shakespeare  would  have  let  fall  in  his  best  days.  Tb« 
Poet  has  several  tiroes  thrown  the  sweet  witchery  of  his  geuias 
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iito  piciures  of  nursery  life,  bringing  childrp:.  upon  the  scene,  and 
delighting  us  with  their  innocent  arrhne»s  and  sweet-witted  prattle, 
as  in  case  of  Hermione  and  Mamillius  in  The  Winter's  Tale,  and 
of  Lady  Macdafi*  and  her  son  in  Macbeth ;  but  the  part  of  Arthur 
is  by  far  his  most  charming  and  powerful  thing  in  that  line.  That 
his  glorious,  mauly  heart  loved  to  make  childhood  its  playmate, 
cannot  be  doubted. 

The  reign  of  King  John  furnished  no  rharacieni  fully  answer- 
able to  the  demands  of  dramatic  interest.  To  meet  this  want, 
therefore,  there  was  need  of  one  or  more  repretentatire  charac- 
ters,—men  in  whom  should  be  centralized  and  consolidated  vari- 
ous elements  of  national  character,  which  were  in  fact  dispersed 
through  a  multitude  of  individuals.  And  such  is  Faulconbridge, 
with  his  fiery  flood  of  Norman  vigour  bounding  through  his  veins, 
his  irrepressible  gush  of  animal  spirits,  his  athletic  and  frolicsome 
wit,  his  big,  brave,  manly  heart,  his  biting  sword,  and  his  tongue 
equally  biting,  afraid  of  nothing  but  to  do  what  were  dishonourable 
or  wrong.  And  with  all  hit  laughing  roughness  of  speerh,  and 
iron  stemnes*  or  act,  so  blunt,  bold,  and  downr'ghl.  he  is  full  of 
humane  and  gentle  feeling.  With  what  burning  eloquence  of  in- 
dignation does  he  denounce  the  supposed  murder  of  Arthur! 
though  he  has  no  thought  of  abetting  bis  claim  to  the  throne 
against  the  present  occupant.  The  Poet  has  managed  with  great 
art  that  he  may  be  held  to  John  throughout  the  play,  by  ties  which 
he  is  too  clear  of  head  and  too  upriglit  of  heart  to  think  of  re- 
nouncing. **  In  the  outset  he  receives  honour  from  the  hands  of 
John,  —  and  he  is  grateful :  in  the  conclusion  he  sees  his  old  patron 
weak  indeed  and  guilty,  but  surrounded  with  enemies.  —  and  he 
will  not  be  faithless."  In  his  clear-sighted  and  comprehensive 
patriotism  the  diverse  interests  that  split  others  into  factions,  and 
plunge  them  into  deadly  strife,  are  smoothly  reconcilad  j  and  he  is 
ready  with  tongue  and  sword  to  beat  down  whatsoever  any  where 
obstructs  the  reign  of  a  broad  and  generous  nationality.  Verily, 
he  stands  next  to  FalstafT  as  an  ideal  representative  of  actual  men. 
Thoroughly  Gothic  in  features  and  proportion*,  and  as  thoroughly 
English  in  temper  and  spirit,  his  presence  rays  life  and  true  manli- 
ness into  every  part  of  the  drama,  where  they  would  else  be  want- 
ing. I«  it  strange  that  a  nation  which  could  grow  such  originals 
iImuIu  nave  beaten  all  the  rest  of  the  world  in  every  tbiaf  oMful. 
04  beantilaj,  or  great  7 
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RlRO  JoBlf. 

Prircx  Hkhrt,  bis  Son. 

Arthur,  Duke  of  Bretagoe. 

William  Mareshall,  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

GxFFRKT  Fitz-Pkter,  Earl  of  Essex. 

William  Lonosword,  Earl  of  Salisbury. 

Robert  Bigot,  Earl  of  Norfolk. 

Hubert  de  Buroh,  Chamberlain  to  the  Ring. 

Robert  Faulcokbridoe. 

Philip  Faulconbridoe,  his  Half-Brother. 

James  Gurnet,  Servant  to  Lady  Faolconbridge. 

Peter  of  Pomfret. 

Philip,  Ring  of  Franca. 

Lxwis,  the  Daaphin. 

Archduke  or  Austria. 

Cardinal  Pandulph,  the  Pope's  Legate. 

MxLUH,  a  French  Lord. 

Cratillok,  Ambassador  from  France. 

Elinor,  Widow  of  Ring  Henry  H. 
Constance,  Mother  to  Arthur. 
Blanch,  Daughter  to  A{phonso,  Ring  of  Castile. 
Ladt  Faulconbridoe. 

Lords,  Ladies,  Citisens  of  Angiers,  Sheriff,  Heralds, 
Officers,  Soldiers,  Messengers,  and  Attendants. 

SCENE,  sometimes  in  England,  sometimes  in  Fraaeo. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  L     NortbamptoD. 

'    A  Room  of  State  in  the  Pdace. 

Enter  King  JoHSi  Queen  Elinor,  Pembroke,  Essex, 
Salisbury,  and  Others^  with  Chatillon. 

John,  Now,  say,  Chatillon,  what  would  France 
with  us? 

Chat.  Thus,  after  greeting,  speaks  the  king  of 
France, 
In  my  behaviour,'  to  the  majesty. 
The  borrow'd  majesty,  of  England  here. 

EH.  A  strange  beginning !  —  borrow'd  majesty  t 

John.  Silence,  good  mother :  hear  the  embassy. 

Chat.  Philip  of  France,  in  right  and  true  behalf 
Of  thy  deceased  brother  Geffrey's  son, 
Arthur  Plantagenet,  lays  most  lawful  claim 
To  this  fair  island,  and  the  territories. 
To  Ireland,  Poictiers,  Anjou,  Touraine,  Maine ; 
Desiring  thee  to  lay  aside  the  sword 
Which  sways  usurpingly  these  several  titles. 
And  put  the  same  into  young  Arthur's  hand. 
Thy  nephew,  and  right  royal  sovereign.* 

'  That  is,  by  me }  in  the  words  and  action  I  am  now  going 
to  use. 

'  As  Richard  I.  died  without  lawfnl  issue,  the  crown  in  the 
strict  order  of  succession  would  have  fallen  to  his  nephew  Arthur, 
Duke  of  Brittany,  then  in  his  twelAh  year.     But  the  crown  was 
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John,  Wliat  follows,  if  we  disallow  of  this  ? 

Chat.  The  proud  control '  of  fierce  and  bloody 
war, 
To  enforce  these  rights  so  forcibly  withheld. 

John.  Here  have  we  war  for  war,  and  blood  for 
blood, 
Gontrolmeut  for  controlment :  so  answer  France. 

Chat.  Then  take  my  king's  defiance  from  my  mouth. 
The  farthest  limit  of  my  embassy. 

John.  Bear  mine  to  him,  and  so  depart  in  peace : 
Be  thou  as  lightning  in  the  eyes  of  France ; 
For  ere  thou  canst  report  I  will  be  there, 
The  thunder  of  my  cannon  shall  be  heard :  ^ 
So,  hence !     Be  thou  the  trumpet  of  our  wrath. 
And  sullen  *  presage  of  your  own  decay. — 
An  honourable  conduct  let  him  have :  — 
Pembroke,  look  to't.     Farewell,  Ghatillon. 

[Exeunt  Ghatillon  and  Peaibrokc 

vuen  partly  elective,  the  nation  choosing  from  the  members  of  tb« 
royal  family  the  one  they  thoag^ht  fittest  for  the  office.  Arthur 
held  the  duchy  of  Brittany  in  right  of  his  father,  Geffrey  Plan- 
tagenet,  an  elder  brother  of  John.  Anjou,  Touraine,  and  Maine, 
the  ancient  patrimony  of  the  bouse  of  Anjou,  were  his  by  hered- 
itary right.  As  Doke  of  Brittany  Arthur  was  a  vassal  of  Philip 
Augustas,  King  of  France  ;  and  Constance  engaged  to  Philip  that 
her  son  should  do  him  homage  also  for  Normandy,  Maine,  Anjou, 
Touraine,  and  Poictou,  on  condition  that  Philip  should  support  hif 
claim  to  the  English  crown.  England  having  declared  for  John, 
the  play  opens  with  Philip's  interference  in  behalf  of  Arthur,     h. 

*  Control  here  means  constraint  or  eompultion. 

*  The  Poet  here  anticipates  the  use  of  gunpowder  by  about  a 
hundred  years.  Thus,  again,  in  Act  ii.  he  speaks  of  <<  bullets 
wrapp'd  in  fire/'  A  similar  anachronism  occurs  in  Macbeth,  Act  i 
sc.  S :  «  They  were  as  cannons  overcharged  with  double  cracks.' 
John's  reign  began  in  1199,  and  cannon  are  said  to  have  been  first 
used  at  the  battle  of  Cressy,  in  1346.  In  all  these  cases  Shake- 
speare simply  aimed  to  speak  the  language  that  was  most  intelli- 
gible to  his  audience,  rendering  the  ancient  engines  of  war  by 
their  modem  equivalents.  Of  course  he  is  found  fault  with  by 
those  who  in  a  drama  prefer  chronological  accuracy  to  dramatic 
effect.  u 

*  Thai  it,  gloomy,  dismal. 
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Eh.  What  uow,  my  sun  ?  bave  I  not  ever  said, 
Ilovr  that  ambitious  Constance  would  not  cease, 
Till  sbe  bad  kindled  France,  and  all  tbe  world, 
Upon  tbe  hgbt  and  party  of  lier  son  ?  * 
This  migbt  bave  been  prevented  and  made  wbole, 
Witb  very  easy  arguments  of  love ; 
Wbicb  now  tbe  manage  ^  of  two  kingdoms  must 
Witb  fearfjl  bloody  issue  arbitrate. 

John,  Our  strong  possession,  and  our  rigbt  for  u& 
EH.   Your   strong  possession,  mucb  more  than 
your  rigbt ; 
Or  else  it  must  go  wrong  witb  you,  and  me : 
So  mucb  my  conscience  whispers  in  your  ear ; 
Which  none  but  Heaven,  and  you,  and  I,  shall  hear. 

Enter  the  Sheriff  of  Northamptonshire^  who  whispers 
Essex. 

Essex.  My  liege,  here  is  the  strangest  controversy. 
Come  from  tbe  country  to  be  judg'd  by  you. 
That  e*er  I  heard  :   Shall  I  produce  the  men  ? 

John.  Let  them  approach. —  [Exit  Sheriff 

Our  abbeys,  and  our  priories,  shall  pay 

Re-enter  Sheriff,  with  Robert  Faulconbridoe,  and 

Philip,  Aw  bastard  Brother.* 
This  expedition's  charge.  —  What  men  are  you  ? 

*  Elinor't  hostility  to  Constance  is  ibas  accounted  for  by  Hol- 
inshed :  **  Surely  Queen  Elinor,  tbe  kind's  mother,  was  sore  agaiu»t 
ber  nephew  Arthur,  rather  moved  thereto  by  envy  conceived  against 
his  mother,  than  upon  any  just  occa.sion  given  in  the  behalf  of  the 
ebild  :  for  that  she  saw  if  he  were  king  how  his  mother  Constance 
wooJd  look  to  bear  most  rule  within  the  realm  of  England,  till  her 
son  should  come  to  lawful  age  to  govern  of  himself."  h. 

^  That  is,  conduct,  administration.  So  in  Richard  II. :  **  For 
tbe  rebels  expedient  manage  must  be  made,  my  liege.'' 

*  We  have  already  seen  that  Richard  I.  died  without  lawful 
issae.  Holinshed,  speaking  of  the  first  year  of  John's  reign,  says, 
•>«  The  same  year  also,  Philip,  bastard  son  to  King  Richard,  Ut 
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Bast,  Your  faithful  subject  I ;  a  gentlemao. 
Born  in  Northamptonshire,  and  eldest  8od» 
As  I  suppose,  to  Robert  Faulconbridge, 
A  soldier,  by  the  honour-giving  hand 
Of  GoBur-de-lion  knighted  in  the  field. 

John.  What  art  thou  ? 

Rob,  The  son  and  heir  to  that  same  Faulconbridge 

John.  Is  that  the  elder,  and  art  thou  the  heir  ? 
You  came  not  of  one  mother,  then,  it  seems. 

Bast.  Most  certain  of  one  mother,  mighty  king ; 
That  is  well  known ;  and,  as  I  think,  one  father : 
But,  for  the  certain  knowledge  of  that  truth, 
I  put  you  o*er  to  Heaven,  and  to  my  mother : 
Of  that  I  doubt,  as  all  men's  children  may. 

EU.  Out  on  thee,  rude  man!  thou  dost  shame 
thy  mother. 
And  wound  her  honour  with  this  diffidence. 

Bast,  I,  madam  1  no,  I  have  no  reason  for  it : 
That  is  my  brother's  plea,  and  none  of  mine ; 
The  which  if  he  can  prove,  'a  pops  me  out 
At  least  from  fair  five  hundred  pound  a  year. 
Heaven  guard  my  mother's  honour,  and  my  land ! 

John,  A  good  blunt  fellow.  —  Why,  being  younger 
bom. 
Doth  he  lay  claim  to  thine  inheritance  ? 

Bast.  I  know  not  why,  except  to  get  the  land* 
But  once  he  slander'd  me  with  bastardy : 
But  whe'r  *  I  be  as  true  begot,  or  no. 
That  still  I  lay  upon  my  mother's  head ; 
But,  that  I  am  as  well  begot,  my  liege, 

whom  bis  father  bad  g^ven  the  castle  and  honour  of  Cojrnaek, 
killed  the  Viscount  of  Lymoges.  in  revenge  of  his  father's  death, 
who  was  slain  in  besieging  the  castle  of  Chalos  ChevereW."  The 
old  play  furnished  Shakespeare  a  slight  hint  towards  the  character 

«  Next  them  a  bastard  of  the  king's  deceased, 
A  bardie  wild-head,  rough  and  veotnroot."  M. 

•  Whaihw. 
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(Fair  fall  the  bones  that  took  the  pains  for  ma !) 

Compare  our  (aces,  and  be  judge  yourself. 

If  old  Sir  Robert  did  beget  us  both, 

And  were  our  father,  and  this  son  like  liim ;  — 

O !  old  Sir  Robert,  father,  on  mj  knee 

I  gi?e  Heaven  thanks,  I  was  not  like  to  thee. 

John,  Why,  what  a  madcap  hath  Heaven  lent  us 
here ! 

EU.  He  hath  a  trick  *^  of  Coeur-de-lion's  hct ; 
The  accent  of  his  tongue  affecteth  him : 
Do  you  not  read  some  tokens  of  my  son 
In  the  large  composition  of  this  man  ? 

John.  Mine  eye' hath  well  examined  his  parts. 
And  finds  them  perfect  Richard.  —  Sirrah,  speak ; 
What  doth  move  you  to  claim  your  brother's  land  ? 

Bast,  Because  he  hath  a  half-face,  like  my  father. 
With  that  half  face  would  he  have  all  my  land : 
A  half-fac'd  groat  *'  five  hundred  pound  a  year ! 

Rob,  My  gracious  liege,  when  that  my  faUier  liv*d. 
Your  brother  did  employ  my  father  much ;  — 

Bast,  Well,  sir ;  by  this  you  cannot  get  my  land : 
Your  tale  must  be  how  he  employ'd  my  mother. 

Rob,  And  once  despatched  him  in  an  embassy 

'^  This  ute  of  trick  in  the  sense  of  pecaliarity  or  ebaraeteristic 
expretsiou  occurs  several  times  in  Shakespeare.  Thus  in  the  play- 
ing of  Falstaff  and  Prince  Hal,  1  Henry  IV.  Actii.  8C.4:  "That 
thou  art  my  son,  I  have  partly  thy  mother's  word,  partly  mine 
own  opinion  ;  but  chiefly  a  villainous  trick  of  thine  eye."  Words- 
worth has  the  word  in  the  same  sense  in  hit  tale  of  Margaret,  Ex- 
rursion,  book  i. : 

**  Her  infant  babe 
Had  from  its  qtother  caught  the  trick  of  grief. 
And  sighed  among  its  playthings."  H. 

'*  Another  anachronism,  like  that  mentioned  in  note  4.  The 
half-fac'd  groat  was  a  coin  first  issued  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VH. ; 
io  called  because  it  had  on  one  side  a  half-face^  that  is,  a  profile 
The  phrase  seems  to  have  be^n  proverbial  in  the  Poet's  time.  Is 
the  preceding  line  the  origin:*!  has  half  that  fact,  which  Mr.  Col- 
lier retains,  notwithstanding  its  manifest  contradiction  to  the  first 
line  of  the  speech.  B 
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To  Germany,  there,  with  the  emperori 
To  treat  of  high  affairs  touching  that  time. 
The  advantage  of  his  absence  took  the  king. 
And  in  the  mean  time  sojourn'd  at  mj  father's; 
Where  how  he  did  prevail,  I  shame  to  speak; 
But  truth  is  truth  :  large  lengths  of  seas  and  shores 
Between  my  father  and  my  mother  lay, 
4s  I  have  heard  my  father  speak  himself, 
When  this  same  lusty  gentleman  was  got 
Upon  his  death-bed  he  by  will  bequeath'd 
His  lands  to  me;  and  took  it,  on  liis  death, 
That  this  my  mother's  son  was  none  of  his : 
And,  if  he  were,  he  came  into  the  world 
Full  fourteen  weeks  before  the  course  of  time. 
Then,  good  my  liege,  let  me  have  what  is  mine* 
My  father's  land,  as  was  my  father's  will. 

John,  Sirrah,  your  brother  is  legitimate : 
Your  father's  wife  did  after  wedlock  l>ear  him ; 
And,  if  she  did  play  false,  the  fault  was  hers ; 
Which  fault  lies  on  the  hazards  of  all  husbands 
That  marry  wives.     Tell  me,  how  if  my  brother, 
Who,  as  you  say,  took  pains  to  get  this  son. 
Had  of  your  father  claim 'd  this  son  for  his  ? 
In  sooth,  good  friend,  your  father  might  have  kept 
This  calf,  bred  from  his  cow,  from  all  the  world ; 
In  sooth,  he  might :  then,  if  he  were  my  brother's. 
My  brother  might  not  claim  him ;  nor  your  father. 
Being  none  of  his,  refuse  him.     This  concludes,  — 
My  mother's  son  did  get  your  father's  heir ; 
Your  father's  heir  must  have  your  father's  land. 

Rob.  Shall,  then,  ray  father's  will  be  of  no  force« 
To  dispossess  that  child  which  is  not  his  ? 

BasL  Of  no  more  force  to  dispossess  me,  sir, 
Than  was  his  will  to  get  me,  as  I  think. 

EU,  Whether  hadst  thou  rather  be  a  Faiikon* 
bridge, 
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And  like  thy  brother  to  enjoy  thy  land, 

Or  the  reputed  son  of  Cceur-de-lion, 

Lord  of  thy  presence,"  and  no  land  beside  ? 

Bast  Madam,  an  if  my  brother  had  my  shape. 
And  I  had  his,  Sir  Robert  his,''  like  him ; 
And  if  my  legs  were  two  such  riding-rods, 
My  arms  such  eel-skins  stuff 'd ;  my  face  so  thin, 
That  in  mine  ear  I  durst  not  stick  a  rose. 
Lest  men  should  say,  <*  Look,  where  three-fiirthings 

goes ! "  •* 
And,  to  '^  his  shape,  were  heir  to  all  this  land, 
'Would  I  might  never  stir  from  off  this  place, 
I'd  give  it  every  foot  to  have  this  face : 
I  would  not  l)e  Sir  Nob  in  any  case. 

EU.  I  like  thee  well :  Wilt  thou  forsake  thy  fortune. 
Bequeath  thy  laud  to  him,  and  follow  me  1 
I  am  a  soldier,  and  now  bound  to  France. 

Bast  Brother,  take  you  my  land,  I'll  take  my 
chance : 
Your  face  bath  got  five  hundred  pounds  a  year ; 
Yet  sell  your  face  for  five  pence,  and  'tis  dear.  — 
Madam,  I'll  follow  you  unto  the  death. 

EU.  Nay,  1  would  have  you  go  before  me  thither. 

Bast  Our  country  manners  give  our  betters  way. 

'*  That  is,  the  possessor  of  thy  own  dignified  and  manly  ap- 
pearance, resembling  thy  great  progenitor.  In  Sir  Henry  Wotton's 
beautiful  poem  of  The  Happy  Man,  we  have  a  line  resembling 
this : 

"  Lord  of  Minadf,  though  not  of  lattdt. 
And  having  nothing  yet  hath  all." 

*'  Sir  Robert  his  for  Sir  Robert** ;  his  being  formerly  used  as 
the  sign  of  the  genitive  case. 

^*  Queen  Elizabeth  coined  threepenny,  ihreehalfpenny,  and 
Uiree*farlhing  pieces :  these  pieces  all  had  her  head  on  the  ob- 
verse, and  some  of  them  a  rose  on  the  reverse.  Being  of  silver, 
they  were  extremely  thin ;  hence  the  allusion.  The  roses  stuek  in 
the  ear,  or  in  a  lock  near  it,  were  generally  of  ribbon ;  but  Burton 
■ays  that  it  was  once  the  fashion  lo  stick  real  flo'vers  in  the  ear. 

**  That  is,  in  addition  to  it. 
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John.  What  is  thy  name  1 

Bast.  Philip,  mj  liege  (  so  is  my  name  begun ; 
Philip,  good  old  Sir  Robert's  wife's  eldest  son. 

John.  From  henceforth  bear  his  name  whose  form 
thou  bear'st: 
Kneel  thou  down  Philip,  but  arise  more  great ; 
Arise  Sir  Richard,  and  Plantagenet.'* 

Bast.  Brother  bj  the  mother's  side,  give  me  jour 
hand; 
My  father  gave  me  honour,  yours  gave  land :  — 
Now  blessed  be  the  Jiour  by  night  or  day. 
When  1  was  got  Sir  Robert  was  away. 

Eli.  The  very  spirit  of  Plantagenet !  — 
I  am  thy  graudame,  Richard :  call  me  so. 

Bast.  Madam,  by  chance,  but  not  by  truth :  What 
though  ? 
Something  about,  a  little  from  the  right. 
In  at  the  window,  or  else  o'er  the  hatch :  *' 
Who  dares  not  stir  by  day,  must  walk  by  night; 
And  have  is  have,  however  men  do  catch : 
Near  or  far  off,  well  won  is  still  well  shot ; 
And  I  am  I,  howe'er  I  was  begot. 

John.  Go,   Faulconbridge :    now  hast  thou   thj 
desire ; 
A  landless  knight  makes  thee  a  landed  squire. — 
Come,  madam,  and  come,  Richard :  we  must  speed 
For  France,  for  France ;  for  it  Is  more,  than  need. 

Bast.  Brother,  adieu :  Good  fortune  come  to  thee ! 
For  thou  wast  got  i'tlie  way  of  honesty.*' 

[Exeunt  all  but  the  Bastard. 

*<  Plamtagtnet  was  uoi  the  origiual  name  of  the  boose  of  An* 
km ;  bat  a  »unianie  formerly  bestowed  apon  a  member  of  Um 
family,  from  his  weariii|^  a  brvom^staiJtf  ibat  is,  pianta  gtmUia^  \m 
Im  bonnet.  B. 

>7  TbeHc  expressions  were  common  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare 
for  bein^  l»om  out  of  wedlock. 

'•  There  was  an  old  proverb,  — «  Bastards  are  lioni  hicky.* 
The  speaker  here  wishes  his  brother  may  have  (ood  fotnoe.  and 
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A  foot  of  honour  better  than  I  was, 
But  manj  a  many  foot  of  land  the  worse. 
Well,  now  can  I  make  any  Joan  a  lady :  — 
"  Good  den,*?  Sir  Richard.*'  —  •»  God-e-mercy,  fel- 
low ; "  — 
And  if  hid  name  be  George,  111  call  him  Peter ; 
For  new-mdde  honour  doth  forget  men's  names : 
'Tis  too  respective,  and  too  sociable. 
For  your  conversion.**     Now  your  traveller*  — 
He  and  his  toothpick  at  my  worship's  mess ;  " 
And  when  my  knightly  stomach  is  suffic'd* 
Why,  then  I  suck  my  teeth,  and  catechise 
My  picked  man  of  countries : "  —  *•  My  dear  sir," 
Thus,  leaning  on  mine  elbow,  I  begin, 
•*  I  shall  beseech  you  "  —  That  is  question  now ; 
And  then  comes  answer  like  an  A  B  C-book :  *'  -  - 
»*  O  sir,"  says  answer,  **  at  your  best  command ; 

implief  that,  had  he  been  unlawfully  begotten,  the  wish  bad  been 
needless ;  alluding  to  the  proverb.  H. 

*•  A  contraction  of  good  evening;  also  used  sometimes  for  good 
day.    See  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Act  iii.  sc.  3,  note  8.       H. 

■^  So  in  I  lie  original,  which  Pope  changed  to  conwrnug.  The 
speaker  calls  his  new-made  honour  a  converstony  that  is,  a  change 
of  condition ;  and  means  that  to  remember  men's  names  is  to  be 
too  careful,  too  punctilious,  too  respective,  for  one  of  his  newly- 
acquired  rank.  See  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  v.  sc.  1, 
note  10.  H. 

*>  It  is  said,  in  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  that  «  a  traveller  is  a 
good  thing  aAer  dinner."  In  that  age  of  newly-excited  curiosity, 
one  of  the  entertainments  at  great  tables  seems  to  have  been  the 
discourse  of  a  traveller.  To  use  a  toothpick  seems  to  nave  been 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  a  travelled  man  who  aflfccted  foreign 
fashions.  —  At  my  worship**  mess  means  at  that  part  of  the  table 
where  I,  as  a  knight,  shall  be  placed.  —  Your  worship  was  the 
regular  address  to  a  knight  or  esquire,  in  Shakespeare's  time,  as 
your  honour  was  to  a  lord. 

*•  My  picked  man  of  countries  may  be  equivalent  to  my  trav' 
died  fop :  picked  generally  signified  affected,  over  nice,  or  curiooa 
in  drass.  ConquisUe  is  explained  in  the  dictionaries  exquisitely, 
pikedly:  so  that  our  modern  exquisites  and  dandies  are  of  the 
same  race.     See  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  Act  v.  sc.  1,  note  3. 

^  An  A  B  C  or  absey-book,  as  it  was  then  called,  lA^caUehinm, 
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At  your  employment ;  at  your  service,  sir :  *'  — 

•*  No,  sir,"  says  question ;  «*  I,  sweet  sir,  at  yours : " 

And  so,  ere  answer  knows  what  question  would, 

(Saving  in  dialogue  of  compliment, 

And  talking  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines, 

The  Pyrenean,  and  the  river  Po,) 

It  draws  towards  supper,  in  conclusion  so. 

But  this  is  worshipful  society. 

And  fits  the  mounting  spirit,  like  myself; 

For  he  is  but  a  bastard  to  the  time. 

That  doth  not  smack  of  observation ;  ** 

And  so  am  I,  whether  I  smack,  or  no ; 

And  not  alone  in  habit  and  device. 

Exterior  form,  outward  accoutrement, 

But  from  the  inward  motion  to  deliver 

Sweet,  sweet,  sweet  poison  for  the  age's  tooth  * 

Which,  though  I  will  not  practise  to  deceive. 

Yet,  to  avoid  deceit,  I  mean  to  learn ; 

For  it  shall  strew  the  footsteps  of  my  rising.  — 

But  who  comes  in  such  haste,  in  riding-robes? 

What  woman-post  is  this  ?  hath  she  no  husband, 

That  will  take  pains  to  blow  a  horn  before  her  ?  * 

Enter  Lady  Faulconbridge  and  James  Gurnet. 

O  me  !  it  is  my  mother.  —  How  now,  good  lady ! 
What  brings  you  here  to  court  so  hastily  ? 

Lady  F,  Where  is  that  slave,  thy  brother  ?  where 
is  he. 
That  holds  in  chase  mine  honour  up  and  down  ? 
Bast.    My   brother  Robert?    old    Sir    Robert's 
son  ? 

**  That  is,  he  is  accounted  but  a  mean  man,  in  the  present  agtt 
»bo  does  not  show  by  his  dress,  deportment,  and  talk,  that  he  has 
travelled  and  1nade  observations  in  foreign  countries. 

<*  A  double  allusion,  — to  the  horn  which  a  post  blows  to  an 
oounce  bis  coming,  and  to  such  a  horn  as  the  speaker's  mother 
bad  bestowed  on  her  husband.  R. 
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Colbrand  the  giant,*'  that  same  mighty  man  1 
Is  it  Sir  Robert's  son,  that  70U  seek  so  ? 

Lady  F,  Sir  Robert's  son !    A7,  thou  unrcverend 
boy! 
Sir  Robert's  son :  Why  scorn'st  thou  at  Sir  Robert  ? 
He  is  Sir  Robert's  son,  and  so  art  thou. 

Bast.    James   Gurney,  wilt   thou   give  us  leave 
awhile  ! 

(hir.  Good  leave,  good  Philip. 

Bast  Philip  ?  —  sparrow  !  *^  —  James, 

There's  toys  abroad :  anon  I'll  tell  thee  more. 

[Exit  Gurnet 
Madam,  I  was  not  old  Sir  Robert's  son : 
Sir  Robert  might  have  eat  his  part  in  me 
Upon  Good  Friday,  and  ne'er  broke  his  fast. 
Sir  Robert  could  do  well :  marry,  to  confess. 
Could  he  get  me  ?  Sir  Robert  could  not  do  it : 
We  know  his  handy-work : — Therefore,  good  mdther. 
To  whom  am  I  beholding  for  these  limbs  ? 
Sir  Robert  never  holp  to  make  this  leg. 

Lady  F.  Hast  thou  conspired  with  thy  brotlier, 
too, 

••  Colbraad  was  a  Danish  gpanl,  whom  Guy  of  Warwick  dis- 
comfited in  the  presence  of  King  Aihelstan.  The  Hi«:tory  of  Guy 
was  a  popular  book  in  the  Poet's  age.  Drayton  has  described  the 
combat  in  his  Poly-Olbion,  Song  xii. 

•^  Warburton  conjectured  this  should  he,  spare  mf :  whereupon 
Coleridge  has  the  following :  "  Nothing  can  be  more  lively  or 
characteristic  than  «  Philip  7  sparrow!'  Had  Warburton  read 
old  Skelton's  Philip  Sparrow,  an  exquisite  and  original  poem,  and, 
no  doubt,  popular  in  Shakespeare's  time,  even  Warburton  would 
scarcely  have  made  so  deep  a  plunge  into  the  bathetic  as  to  hav^ 
deatbified  sparrow  into  spare  me."  The  sparrow  was  called  Philip, 
because  its  note  resembles  that  name.  Thus  in  LyIy'K  Mother 
Bombie :  <*  Phip^  phip,  the  sparrows  as  they  fly."  And  Catnllun, 
in  his  Elegy  on  Lesbia's  sparrow,  formed  the  verb  pipilabct,  to 
express  the  note  of  that  bird.  Of  course  the  new  Sir  Richard 
tosses  off  the  name  Philip  with  affeeted  contempt. —  Toifs,  in  the 
next  linr   means  rumours,  idle  reports.  h. 
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That  for  thine  own  gain  should'st  defend  mine  hon 

our? 
What  means  this  scorn,  thou  most  untoward  knave  t 

Bast,  Knight,  knight,  good  mother,  —  Basilisco- 
Hke.»' 
What !  I  am  dubb'd ;  I  have  it  on  my  shoulder 
But,  mother,  I  am  not  Sir  Robert's  son ; 
I  have  disclaimed  Sir  Robert,  and  my  land ; 
Legitimation,  name,  and  all  is  gone : 
Then,  good  my  mother,  let  me  know  my  father ; 
Some  proper  man,  I  hope:  Who  was  it,  mother! 

Ladi/  F,  Hast  thou  denied  thyself  a  Faulcon* 
bridge? 

Bast.  As  faithfully  as  I  deny  the  devil. 

Lady  F.    King  Richard   Coeur-de-hon  was  thj 
father : 
By  long  and  vehement  suit  I  was  seduc'd 
To  make  room  for  him  in  my  husband's  bed. — 
Heaven,  lay  not  my  transgression  to  my  charge  ! 
Thou  art  the  issue  of  my  dear  offence. 
Which  was  so  strongly  urg'd,  past  my  defence* 

Bast.  Now,  by  this  light,  were  I  to  get  again, 
Madam,  I  would  not  wish  a  better  father. 

••  Referring  lo  the  old  drama  of  Soliman  and  Perseda,  printed 
ID  1599,  in  which  there  is  a  bragg^ing  cowardly  knight  called  Bas- 
ilisco.  His  pretension  to  valour  is  so  blown  and  seen  through 
that  Piston,  a  buffoon  servant  in  the  play,  jumpi  upon  his  back, 
and  will  not  disengage  him  till  he  makes  Rasilisco  swear  upon  bb 
dagger  to  the  contents,  and  in  the  terms  he  dictates  : 

«*  Bfff.  O,  f  swear,  I  swear. 

PiML  By  tbe  contents  of  this  blade,  — 

Baa.  By  tbe  contents  of  thrs  blade,  — 

PitL  I,  tbe  aforesaid  Basilisco  — 

Ba$,  I,  tbe  aforesaid  Basilisco,  —  knight,  good  fellow,  tnight. 

Pi$t,  KruuXf  good  fellow,  knave." 

*  So  in  the  original :  tbe  common  reading  changes  that  into 
thou.  As  it  stands  the  meaning  is,  **  For  Heaven's  sake,  do  not 
Hum  lay  my  trmnsgression  to  my  charge,  thou  that  art  the  istae  of 
my  offence."  H. 
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Some  sins  do  bear  their  privilege  on  earth, 
And  so  doth  yours ;  your  fauh  was  not  jour  folly  t 
Needs  must  you  lay  your  heart  at  his  dispose,  — 
Subjected  tribute  to  commanding  Iqve,  — 
Against  whose  fury  and  unmatched  force 
The  awless  lion  could  not  wage  the  fight, 
Nor  keep  his  princely  heart  from  Richard's  hand. 
He,  that  perforce  robs  Uons  of  their  hearts,'^ 
May  easily  win  a  woman's.     Ay,  my  mother. 
With  all  my  heart  I  thank  thee  for  my  father ! 
Who  lives,  and  dares  but  say  thou  didst  not  well 
When  I  was  got,  I'll  send  his  soul  to  hell. 
Come,  lady,  I  will  show  thee  to  my  kin ; 
And  they  shall  say,  when  Richard  me  begot. 
If  thou  hadst  said  him  nay,  it  had  been  sin : 
Who  says  it  was,  he  lies :  I  say,  'twas  not. 

[Exeunt 


ACT  n. 

SCENE  I.    France.    Before  the  Walls  of  Angiera. 

ErUert  on  one  side^  the  Archduke  of  Austria,  and 
Forces;  on  the  other,  Philip,  King^  of  Prcmiu, 
and  Forces;  Lewis,  Constance,  Arthur,  and 
Attendants. 

Lew.  Before  Angiers  well  met,  brave  Austria.  - 
Arthur,  that  great  forerunner  of  thy  blood, 
Richard,  that  robb'd  the  lion  of  his  heart, 

"^  Rastell's  Chronicle  yields  a  good  explanation  of  this :  « It  is 
■ayd  that  a  lyon  was  put  to  K3rQge  Rieharde,  beynge  in  prison,  to 
have  devoured  bim,  and  when  the  lyon  was  gapynge,  he  put  bif 
aim  IB  his  tnouthe,  and  polled  the  lyon  by  the  barte  so  hard,  that 
be  slew  the  lyon.  and  therefore  aome  say  he  is  called  Ryohar^e 
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And  fought  the  holy  wars  in  Pale»tine, 

By  this  brave  duke  came  early  to  his  grave : ' 

And,  for  amends  to  his  posterity, 

At  our  importance,'  hither  is  he  come. 

To  spread  his  colours,  boy,  in  thy  behalf; 

And  to  rebuke  the  usurpation 

Of  thy  unnatural  uncle,  English  John : 

Embrace  him,  love  him,  give  him  welcome  hither. 

Artk.  God  shall  forgive  you  Cceur-de-lion's  death, 
The  rather,  that  you  give  his  offspring  life. 
Shadowing  their  right  under  your  wings  of  war. 
1  give  you  welcome  with  a*  powerless  hand, 
But  with  a  heart  full  of  unstained  love : 
Welcome  before  the  gates  of  Angiers,  duke. 

Lew,    A  noble  boy!     Who  would  not  do  the« 
right  ? 

Aust.  Upon  thy  cheek  lay  I  this  zealous  kiss, 
As  seal  to  this  indenture  of  my  love ; 
That  to  my  home  I  will  no  more  return. 
Till  Angiers,  and  the  right  thou  hast  in  France, 
Together  with  that  pale,  that  white-fac'd  shore, 
Whose  foot  spurns  back  the  ocean's  roaring  tides, 
And  coops  from  other  lands  her  islanders, 
Even  till  that  England,  hedg'd  in  with  the  main. 


Cure  de  Lyon  ;  but  some  say  be  is  called  Core  de  Lyon,  because 
of  his  boldnesse  and  hardy  slooiake/*  See,  also.  Percy'n  Reliqaes, 
introductory  Essay  on  the  Ancient  Metrical  Romances.  u. 

*  We  have  already  seen,  (Act  i.  sc.  1,  note  8,)  that  Richard  1. 
fell  by  the  band  of  one  of  his  own  vassah,  the  Viscount  of  Lymo- 
gcs.  I^bakespeare  followed  the  old  play  in  making  Lymoges  and 
Austria  the  same  person.  Thas  in  Act  iii.  Constance  says  to  the 
Archduke,  — "  O,  Lymogcs  !  O,  Austria  !  thou  dost  shame  that 
bloody  spoil/'  And  in  the  old  play:  '<  The  bastard  chaseth  Ly- 
moges  the  Austrich  duke,  and  maketh  him  leave  the  lyon's  skin." 
In  point  of  fact,  Leopold,  the  duke  of  Austria,  who  imprisoned 
Richard  L,died  by  a  fall  from  bis  horse  in  1195,  four  years  before 
John  came  to  the  throne.  R. 

'  That  is,  at  our  importumty.  For  this  use  of  imporiametf  mm 
TwelAh  Night.  Act  v.  ac   1   note  17.  n 
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That  water-walled  bulwark,'  still  secure 
And  confideut  from  foreign  purposes, 
Even  till  that  utmost  corner  of  the  west 
Salute  thee  for  her  king :  till  then,  fair  boj, 
Will  I  not  think  of  home,  but  follow  arms. 

Con.    O !    take  his  mother's  thanks,  a  widow's 
thanks. 
Till  jour  strong  hand  shall  help  to  give  him  strength* 
To  make  a  more  requital  to  jour  love. 

Aust,  The  peace  of  Heaven  is  theirs,  that  lift  their 
swords 
In  such  a  just  and  charitable  war. 

Phil.  Well  then,  to  work.    Our  cannon  shall  be  bent 
Against  the  brows  of  this  resisting  town :  — 
Call  for  our  chiefest  men  of  discipline, 
To  cull  the  plots  of  best  advantages.'  — 
We'll  laj  before  this  town  our  rojal  bones. 
Wade  to  the  market-place  in  Frenchmen's  blood. 
But  we  will  make  it  subject  to  this  boj. 

Con.  Staj  for  an  answer  to  jour  embassj. 
Lest  unadvis'd  jou  stain  jour  swords  with  blood. 
Mj  lord  Chatillon  maj  from  England  bring 
That  right  in  peace,  which  here  we  urge  in  war ; 
And  then  we  shall  repent  each  drop  of  blood. 
That  hot  rash  haste  so  indiscreetlj  shed. 

Enter  Chatillon. 

PMl.  A  wonder,  ladj  !  —  lo,  upon  thj  wish. 
Our  messenger  Chatillon  is  arriv'd.  — 
What  England  sajs,  saj  brieflj,  gentle  lord ; 
We  coldlj  pause  for  thee :  Chatillon,  speak. 

Chat.  Then  turn  jour  forces  from  thispaltrj  siege 
And  stir  them  up  against  a  mightier  task. 
England,  impatient  of  jour  just  demands, 

*  That  is.  to  select  the  most  advantareons  placet 
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Hath  put  himself  in  anns :  the  adverse  winds, 
Whose  leisure  I  have  staid,  have  given  him  time 
To  land  his  legions  all  a^  soon  as  I. 
His  marches  are  expedient  *  to  this  town ; 
His  forces  strong,  his  soldiers  confident. 
With  him  along  is  come  the  mother-queen, 
An  Ate  *  stirring  him  to  hlood  and  strife : 
With  her  her  niece,  the  lady  Blanch  of  Spain ; 
With  them  a  bastard  of  the  king  deceas'd, 
And  all  the  unsettled  humours  of  the  land,  — 
Rash,  inconsiderate,  fiery  voluntaries, 
With  ladies'  faces,  and  fierce  dragons'  spleens,  — 
Have  sold  their  fortunes  at  their  native  homes. 
Bearing  their  birthrights  proudly  on  their  backs. 
To  make  a  hazard  of  new  fortunes  here. 
In  brief,  a  braver  choice  of  dauntless  spirits. 
Than  now   the  English  bottoms  have  waft  •  o'er. 
Did  never  float  Upon  the  swelling  tide. 
To  do  offence  and  scath  in  Christendom. 

[Drums  beat 
The  interruption  of  their  churlish  drums 
Cuts  off  more  circumstance :  they  are  at  hand, 
To  parley,  or  to  fight ;  therefore,  prepare. 

Phil  How  much  unlook'd  for  is  this  expedition  ! 

Aust  By  how  much  unexpected,  by  so  much 
We  must  awake  endeavour  for  defence ; 
For  courage  mounteth  with  occasion  : 
Let  them  be  welcome,  then  ;  we  are  prepar'd. 

Enter  King  John,  Elinor,  Blanch,  the  Bastardy 
PfiBfBROKE,  and  Forces, 
John,  Peace  be  to  France  I  if  France  in  peace 
permit 

Shakespeare  uses  expedient  in  (be  classical  sense  of  txpedi 
Hous  ;  literally  free-footed.     From  expedite,  to  hasten.  ■ 

•  The  Goddess  of  Discord. 

•  Wafl  for  wafted. 
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Our  just  and  Itiieal  entrance  to  our  own : 
If  not,  hieed  France,  and  peace  ascend  to  beavtm  F 
Whiles  we,  God's  wrathful  agent,  do  correct 
Their  proud  contempt  that  beat  his  peace  to  heaven. 

PML  Peace  be  to  England  !  if  that  war  return 
From  France  to  England,  there  to  Hre  in  peace. 
England  we  love ;  and  for  that  England's  sake 
With  burden  of  our  armour  here  we  sweat 
This  toil  of  ours  should  be  a  work  of  thine ;        * 
But  thou  from  loving  England  art  so  far. 
That  thou  hast  underwrought  ^  his  lawful  king, 
Cut  off  the  sequence  of  posterity. 
Outfaced  infant  state,  and  done  a  rape 
Upon  the  maiden  virtue  of  the  crown. 
Look  here  upon  thy  brother  Geffrey's  face : 
These  eyes,  these  brows,  were   moulded  out  of 

his: 
This  little  abstract  doth  contain  that  large. 
Which  died  in  Geffrey ;  and  the  hand  of  time 
Shall  draw  this  briefs  into  as  huge  a  volume. 
That  Geffrey  was  thy  elder  brother  born. 
And  this  his  son  ;  England  was  Geffrey's  right, 
And   his  is  Geffrey's :  In  the  name  of  God, 
How  comes  it,  then,  that  thou  art  call'd  a  king, 
When  living  blood  doth  in  these  temples  beat. 
Which  owe  the  crown  that  thou  o'ermasterest  1 

John.  From  whom  hast  thou  this  great  commis- 
sion, France, 
To  draw  my  answer  from  thy  articles  ? 

Phil   From  that  supernal  Judge,  that  stirs  good 
thoughts 
In  any  breast  of  strong  authority. 
To  look  into  the  blots  and  stains  of  right. 
That  Judge  hath  made  me  guardian  to  this  boy ; 

^  Undermined. 

■  A  shorl  writing,  or  abstract 
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Under  whuse  warrant  I  impeach  thj  wrong, 
And  by  whose  help  I  mean  to  chastise  it. 

John.  Alack !  thou  dost  usurp  authority. 

Phil  Excuse :  it  is  to  beat  usurping  down. 

EU.  Who  is  it  thou  dost  call  usurper,  France  t 

Con.  Let  me  make  answer :  —  thy  usurping  son. 

EU.  Out,  insolent !  thy  bastard  shall  be  king, 
That  thou  may*st  be  a  queen,  and  check  the  world . 

Con.  My  bed  was  ever  to  thy  son  as  true 
As  thine  was  to  thy  husband ;  and  this  boy 
Liker  in  feature  to  his  father  Geffrey, 
Than  thou  and  John  in  manners ;  being  as  like 
As  rain  to  water,  or  devil  to  his  dam. 
My  boy  a  bastard !     By  my  soul,  I  think 
His  father  never  was  so  true  begot : 
It  cannot  be,  an  if  thou  wert  his  mother.* 

Eli.  There's  a  good  mother,  boy,  that  blots  thy 
father. 

Con.  There's  a  good  grandam,  boy,  that  woold 
blot  thee. 

Aust.  Peace! 

Bast.  Hear  the  crier.**^ 

Aust.  What  the  devil  art  thou  t 

Bctst.  One  that  will  play  the  devil,  sir,  with  you. 
An  a'  may  catch  your  bide  and  you  alone.'* 
You  are  the  hare  of  whom  the  proverb  goes, 
Whose  valour  plucks  dead  lions  by  the  beard." 

*  Constance  alludes  to  Elinor's  infidelity  to  her  husband,  Loais 
VII.,  when  they  were  iu  the  Holy  Land ;  on  account  of  which  be 
divorced  her.  She  was  aAerwards,  in  1151,  married  to  King 
Henry  II. 

*^  Alluding  to  the  usual  proclamation  for  nUnce  made  by  criers 
in  the  courts  of  justice. 

'*  The  lion's  skin  was  part  of  the  spoil  which  the  old  play  rep- 
fetented  the  Archduke  of  Austria  as  having  taken  from  Richard 
L  Of  course  the  Archduke  wore  it  in  honour  of  his  exploit  io 
killing  Richard.  B. 

**  The  proverb  alluded  to  is  **  Mortuo  leoni  et  lepores  iusul 
tanL"  —  Erasmi  Adofia, 
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I'll  smoke  your  skin-coat,  an  I  catch  you  right : 
Sirrah,  look  to't ;  i'faith,  I  will,  iYaitb. 

Bkm,  O !  well  did  he  become  that  liou*s  robe, 
That  did  disrobe  the  Hon  of  that  robe. 

Bast  It  lies  as  sightly  on  the  back  of  him, 
As  great  Alcides'  shows  upon  an  ass.  — 
But,  ass,  ril  take  that  burden  from  your  back, 
Or  lay  on  that  shall  make  your  shoulders  crack. 

Aust,  What  cracker  is  this  same,  that  deafs  our  ears 
With  this  abundance  of  superfluous  breath  ? 

PkiL  Lewis,  determine  what  we  shall  do  straight. 

Lew,  Women  and  fools,  break  off  your  confer 
ence. — 
King  John,  this  is  the  very  sum  of  all : 
England,  and  Ireland,  Anjou,  Touraiue,  Maine, 
In  right  of  Arthur  do  I  claim  of  thee. 
Wilt  thou  resign  them,  and  lay  down  thy  arms  1 

John.  My  hfe  as  soon :  I  do  defy  thee,  France. 
Arthur  of  Bretagne,  yield  thee  to  my  hand. 
And  out  of  my  dear  love  I'll  give  thee  more 
Than  e'er  the  coward  hand  of  France  can  win : 
Submit  thee,  boy. 

EIL  Come  to  thy  grandam,  child 

Con.  Do,  child ;  go  to  it'  grandam,  child : 
Give  grandam  kingdom,  and  it'  grandam  will 
Give  it  a  plum,  a  cherry,  and  a  fig : 
There's  a  good  grandam. 

Arth.  Good  my  mother,  peace ! 

I  would  that  I  were  low  laid  in  my  grave ; 
I  am  not  worth  this  coil  ^*  that's  made  for  me. 

EU.   His  mother  shames  him  so,  poor  boy,  he 
weeps. 

>'  Theobald  proposed  to  read  thow$,  thinking  the  Poet  mast 
have  meant  something  that  was  to  be  on  the  back,  not  on  the  feet 
of  the  ass.  The  shoes  of  Hercoles  were  often  alhided  to  by  the 
old  writers.  H 

>«  Bustle,  tumult 
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Con*  Now  shame  upon  you,  whe*r  she  does  or 
no! 
His  grandatn's  wrongs,  and  not  his  mother^s  shames, 
Draw  those  heaven-moving  pearls  from  his  poor  ejes, 
Which  Heaven  shall  take  in  nature  of  a  fee : 
Aj,  with  these  crystal  beads  Heaven  shall  be  bribM 
To  do  him  justice,  and  revenge  on  you. 

EH.  Thou   monstrous  slanderer  of  heaven  and 
earth  I 

Con,   Thou   monstrous   injurer   of  heaven   and 
earth! 
Call  not  me  slanderer  I  thou,  and  thine,  usurp 
The  dominations,  royalties,  and  rights. 
Of  this  oppressed  boy.    This  is  thy  eldest  son's  BOtu 
Infortunate  in  nothing  but  in  thee : 
Thy  sins  are  visited  in  this  poor  child ; 
Tike  canon  of  the  law  is  laid  on  him, 
Being  but  the  second  generation 
Removed  from  thy  sin-conceiving  womb. 

John.  Bedlam,  have  done. 

Con.  I  have  but  this  to  say,-^ 

That  he  is  not  only  plagu'd  for  her  sin. 
But  God  hath  made  her  sin  and  her  the  plague 
On  this  removed  issue,  plagu'd  for  her, 
And  with  her  plagued ;  her  sin,  his  injury ; 
Her  injury    the  beadle  to  her  8i%  ** 

1*  The  key  lo  this  obscure  passage  is  coniaiDed  in  the  last 
speech  of  Constance,  where  she  alludes  to  the  denunciation  of  ihe 
teccnd  commandment  of  "  visiting  the  iniquities  of  the  parents  upon 
the  children  onto  the  third  and  fourth  generation."  Young  Ar- 
thur it  here  represented  as  not  only  suflfering  from  the  guilt  of 
bis  grandmother,  but  also  by  her  in  person,  she  being  made  the 
very  instrument  of  his  suflferings.  So  that  he  is  plagued  on  her 
account,  and  with  her  plague,  which  is  her  tin,  that  is,  (taking  by 
a  eommon  figure  the  cause  for  the  consequence)  the  penalty  en- 
taUed  upon  it.  Hit  injury,  or  the  evil  he  suffers,  her  sin  brings 
upon  bhn,  and  her  injury  or  the  evil  the  inflicts  he  suffers  from 
her,  as  the  beadle  to  her  sin,  or  executioner  of  the  punishmeiil 
aniiexed  to  iu 
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All  punisb'd  in  the  person  of  this  child, 
And  all  for  her ;  a  plague  upon  her ! 

EU,  Thou  unadvised  scold,  I  can  produce 
A  will,  that  bars  the  title  of  thy  son* 

Om.  Ay,  who  doubts  that?   a  will!   a  wicked 
will; 
A  woman'9  will ;  a  cankered  grandam's  will ! 

PhiL  Peace,  lady !  pause,  or  be  more  temperatA 
It  ill  beseems  this  presence,  to  cry  aim  '* 
To  these  ill-tuned  repetitions.  — 
Some  trumpet  summon  hither  to  the  walb 
These  men  of  Angiers  i  let  us  hear  them  speak. 
Whose  title  they  admit,  Arthur's  or  John's. 

Drumpets  sound     Enter  Citizens  Upon  the  Walls* 

Cit.  Who  is  it  that  hath  warn'd  us  to  the  walls  t 

PhiL  'Tis  France,  for  England. 

John.  England,  for  itself 

You  men  of  Angiers,  and  my  loving  subjects, — 

PhiL  You  loving  men  of  Angiers,  Arthur's  sub* 
jects. 
Our  trumpet  call'd  you  to  this  gentle  parle. 

John.    For  our   advantage ;    therefore    hear   us 
first  — 
These  flags  of  France,  that  are  advanced  here 
Befvire  the  eye  and  prospect  of  your  town, 
Have  hither  march'd  to  your  endamagement : 
The  cannons  have  their  bowels  full  of  wrath ; 
And  ready  mounted  are  they,  to  spit  forth 
Their  iron  indignation  'gainst  your  walls  5 
All  preparation  for  a  bloody  siege, 
And  merciless  proceeding  by  these  French, 
Confront  your  city's  eyes,  your  winking  gates ; 
And,  but  for  our  approach,  those  sleeping  stones, 

**  Thnt  is,  to  eueoara^.     It  is  a  term  taken  fron  arehety 
i*ee  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  Ac^  iii.  »c.  2.  note  S. 
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That  as  a  waist  do  girdle  you  about, 

By  the  compulsion  of  their  ordnance 

By  this  time  from  their  fixed  beds  of  lime 

Had  been  dishabited,  and  wide  havoc  made 

For  bloody  power  to  rush  upon  your  peace. 

But,  on  the  sight  of  us,^your  lawful  king, — 

Who  painfully,  with  much  expedient  march, 

Have  brought  a  countercheck  before  youV  gates, 

To  save  unscratch'd  your  city's  threaten*d  cheeks^  — 

Behold,  the  French,  amazM,  vouchsafe  a  parle ; 

And  now,  instead  of  bullets  wrapp*d  in  fire. 

To  make  a  shaking  fever  in  your  walls. 

They  shoot  but  calm  words,  folded  up  in  smoke. 

To  make  a  faithless  error  in  your  ears : 

Which  trust  accordingly,  kind  citizens. 

And  let  us  in,  your  king ;  whose  labour'd  sfHrits, 

Forwearied  in  this  action  of  swift  speed. 

Crave  harbourage  within  your  city  walls. 

PML  When  I  have  said,  make  answer  to  us  botk 
Lo !  in  this  right  hand,  whose  protection 
Is  most  divinely  vow'd  upon  the  right 
Of  him  it  holds,  stands  young  Plantagenet, 
Sou  to  the  elder  brother  of  this  man. 
And  king  o'er  him,  and  all  that  he  enjoys : 
For  this  down-trodden  equity,  we  tread 
In  warlike  march  these  greens  before  your  town. 
Being  no  further  enemy  to  you. 
Than  the  constraint  of  hospitable  aseal, 
[n  the  relief  of  this  oppressed  child. 
Religiously  provokes.     Be  pleased,  then. 
To  pay  that  duty,  which  you  truly  owe. 
To  him  that  owes  "  it,  namely,  this  young  prince ; 
And  then  our  arms,  like  to  a  muzzled  bear. 
Save  in  aspect,  have  all  ofience  seal*d  up: 

*'  Owns*    lo  the  preceding  line  owe  is  used  in  the  ordinmrt 
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Our  cannons*  malice  vainly  shall  be  spent 
Against  the  invulnerable  clouds  of  heaven ; 
And,  with  a  blessed  and  unvex'd  retire, 
With  unhack*d  swords,  and  helmets  all  unbruis'd. 
We  will  bear  home  that  lusty  bloitd  again. 
Which  here  we  came  to  spout  against  your  town, 
And  leave  your  children,  wives,  and  you,  in  pesce^ 
But  if  you  fondly  pass  our  proffer'd  offer, 
*Tis  not  the  rounder  "  of  your  old-fac'd  walls 
Can  hide  you  from  our  messengers  of  war. 
Though  all  these  English,  and  their  discipline, 
Were  harbour'd  in  their  rude  circumference. 
Then,  tell  us ;  shall  your  city  call  us  lord. 
In  that  behalf  which  we  have  challeng*d  it  t 
Or  shall  we  give  the  signal  to  our  rage, 
And  stalk  in  blood  to  our  possession  ? 

Cit.  In  brief,  we  are  the  king  of  England's  sub- 
jects: 
For  him,  and  in  his  right,  we  hold  this  town. 

John,  Acknowledge,  then,  the  king,  and  let  me  in. 

Cit,  That  can  we  not ;  but  he  that  proves  the  king, 
To  him  will  we  prove  loyal :  till  that  time, 
Have  we  ramm'd  up  our  gates  against  the  world. 

John,  Doth  not  the  crown  of  England  prove  the 
king? 
And,  if  not  that,  I  bring  you  witnesses, 
Twice  fifteen  thousand  hearts  of  England's  breed,  - 

Bast.  Bastards,  and  else. 

John.  To  verify  our  title  with  their  lives. 

Phil.  As  many,  and  as  well  born  bloods  as  those,  — 

Bitst.  Some  bastards,  too. 

Phil  Stand  in  his  face  to  contradict  his  claim. 


'  We  retain  the  old  English  word  rounder,  as  in  the  original, 
instead  of  rottndure,  from  the  French,  which  modem  editions  gen- 
vally  sabstitnte.     Of  coarse  rounder  means  a  circle,  H. 
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Cit.  Till  jou  compocind  whose  right  is  wortbiedt, 
We  for  the  worthiest  hold  the  right  from  both. 
John.  Then,  God  forgire  the  sin  of  all  tbfMie 
souls, 
That  to  their  everlasting  residence, 
Before  the  dew  of  evening  fall,  shall  fleet, 
In  dreadful  trial  of  our  kingdom's  king ! 

PhiL    Amen,    amen  !  -<=-  Mount,   chevaliers  !    to 

arms! 
Bast,  St.  George,  that  swing*d  the  dragon,  and 
e'er  since 
Sits  on  his  horseback  at  mine  hostess'  door,*' 
-  Teach  us  some  fence!  —  [To  Austria.]    Sirrah« 
were  I  at  home. 
At  your  den,  sirrah,  with  your  lioness, 
1  would  set  an  ox-head  to  your  lion's  hide. 
And  make  a  monster  of  you. 

AusL  Peace !  no  more. 

B(zst  O,  tremble !   for  you  hear  the  lion  roar. 
John.  Up  higher  to  the  plain,  where  we'll  set 
forth 
In  best  appointment  all  our  regiments* 

Bast.  Speed,  then,  to  take  advantage  of  the  field 
PhiL  It  shall  be  so;  —  [To  Lewis]  and  at  the 
other  hill 
Command  the  rest  to  stand.  —  God,  and  our  right ! 

[Ex£unt, 

'*  The  reader  will  of  course  understand  Uiat  Uie  picture  of  Si. 
George  armed  and  mounled,  as  when  he  overthrew  the  Dragon, 
was  used  as  an  innkeeper's  sign.  Nothing  could  be  more  spirit- 
edly characteristic  of  the  speaker  than  his  thus  running  his  favour- 
ite >%ar-cry  into  an  humourous  allusion.  Mr.  Knight  points  out  a 
similar  passage  in  Sir  Walter  Scott,  where  Callain  B€^  compares 
W*vcrley  to  "  the  bra*  Highlander  tat's  painted  on  the  boan? 
tibre  the  mickle  change-house  they  ca'  Luckie  Middlemass's. 

■ 
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SCENE    11.     The  same. 

Alarums  and  Excursions ;  then  a  Retreat.     Enter  a 
French  Herald^  with  trumpets^  to  the  gates. 

jP.  Her.  You  men  of  Angiers,  open  wide  your 
gates, 
And  let  joung  Arthur,  duke  of  Bretagne,  in ; 
Who  by  the  hand  of  France  this  day  hath  made 
Much  work  for  tears  in  many  an  English  mother, 
Whose  sons  lie  scattered  on  the  bleeding  ground ' 
Many  a  widow's  husband  grovelling  lies, 
Coldly  embracing  the  discoloured  earth ; 
And  victory,  with  little  loss,  doth  play 
Upon  the  dancing  banners  of  the  French ; 
Who  are  at  hand,  triumphantly  display'd. 
To  enter  conquerors,  and  to  proclaim 
Arthur  of  Bretagne,  England's  king^  and  yours* 

Enter  an  EngUsh  Herald^  with  trwi^ets* 

E.  Her.  Rejoice,  you  men  of  Angiers,  ring  your 
bells : 
King  John,  your  king  and  England's,  doth  approach. 
Commander  of  this  hot  malicious  day ! 
Their  armours,  that  march'd  hence  so  silver-bright. 
Hither  return  all  gilt  with  Frenchmen's  blood :  * 
There  stuck  no  plume  in  any  English  crest. 
That  is  removed  by  a  staff  of  France : 
Our  colours  do  return  in  those  same  hands. 
That  did  display  them  when  we  first  march'd  forth ; 

*  Shakenpeare  hat  used  Uits  Inmge  a^m  in  Macbetb,  A«t  iL 
•e.S:**  Here  lay  DoneaB,  his  tilver  skin  laced  with  hin  gclien 
Hood.**  It  c>cenra  alto  in  Chapman***  translation  of  the  sixteenth 
Diad    "  The  oarets  froro  in^at  Hector's  breast  all  gH  Ud  with  hit 
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And  like  a  jolly  troop  of  huntsmeD  '  come 
Our  lusty  English,  all  with  purpled  hands, 
Dy'd  in  the  dying  slaughter  of  their  focB. 
Open  your  gates,  and  give  the  victors  way. 

Cit^  Heralds,  from  off  our  towers  we  might  be- 
hold, 
From  first  to  last,  the  onset  and  retire   ' 
Of  both  your  armies ;  whose  equality 
By  our  best  eyes  cannot  be  censured :  * 
Blood  hath  bought  blood,  and  blows  have  answered 

blows ; 
Strength    matchM  with   strength,  and   power  con 

fronted  power : 
Both  are  alike ;  and  both  alike  we  like. 
One  must  prove  greatest ;  while  they  weigh  so  even 
We  hold  our  town  for  neither,  yet  for  both. 

Enter,  at  one  side.  King  John,  tcith  his  Power; 
Elinor,  Blanch,  and  the  Bastard;  at  the  other. 
King  FuiLiFf  Lewis,  Austria,  and  Forces. 

John.  France,  hast  thou  yet  more  blood  to  cast 
away? 

*  It  was  anciently  the  practice  of  the  chase  for  all  to  stain  tbeir 
hands  in  the  blood  of  the  deer  as  a  trophy.  Shakespeare  alhides 
lo  ihe  practice  again  in  Julios  Csesar :  "  Here  thy  hunters  stand, 
Mgn'A  in  thy  spoil,  and  erimton*d  in  thy  UtheJ* 

*  The  original  has  Hubert  and  Hub.  prefixed  to  this  and  the 
following  speeches  of  the  Citizen.  These  prefixes  Mr.  Knighi 
retains,  so  obstinate  is  he  in  restoration.  The  speeches  are  most 
evidently  from  the  same  person  who  was  introduced  as  Citizen  al 
the  opening  of  the  preceding  scene,  and  whose  speeches  there 
have  the  prefix  CiL  What  makes  the  case  stilt  stronger  is,  ihat 
in  the  original  the  two  scenes  are  printed  as  one,  ihe  Citizens  bav 
ing  remained  on  the  wails  during  the  fight.  Mr.  Collier  suggests 
that  the  actor  of  Hubert's  part  may  have  also  personated  the  Cil 
izen,  in  order  that  the  speeches  of  the  latter  might  be  well  deKv 
ered,  and  hence  the  irregularity  in  the  prefixes.  It  was  certaialy 
not  uncommon  ibr  two  or  more  parU  to  bo  sosuined  by  one  actof 
and  this  oAen  occasioned  mistakes  m  the  distribution  of  the  dia 
logne.  H 

*  Estimated,  judged,  determined. 
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Say,  shall  tlie  current  ol  our  right  roam  on  ? '' 
Whose  passage,  vex*d  with  thy  impediment, 
Shall  leave  his  native  channel,  and  o'erswell 
With  course  disturb'd  even  thy  confining  shbres. 
Unless  thou  let  his  silver  water  keep 
A  peaceful  progress  to  the  ocean. 

PML  England,  thou  hast  not  sav'd  one  drop  of 

blood, 
In  this  hot  trial,  more  than  we  of  France ; 
Rather,  lost  more  :  and  by  this  hand  I  swear, 
That  sways  the  earth  this  climate  overlooks. 
Before  we  will  lay  down  our  just-borne  arms. 
Well  put  thee  down,  'gainst  whom  these  arms  wm 

bear. 
Or  add  a  royal  number  to  the  dead ; 
Gracing  the  scroll,  that  tells  of  this  war's  loss. 
With  slaughter  coupled  to  the  name  of  kings. 

Bast  Ha,  majesty !  how  high  thy  glory  towers, 
When  the  rich  blood  of  kings  is  set  on  fire ! 
O !  now  doth  death  line  his  dead  chaps  with  steel ; 
The  swords  of  soldiers  are  his  teeth,  his  fangs ; 
And  now  he  feasts,  mousing  '  the  fiesh  of  men, 
In  undetermin'd  differences  o{  kings.  — 
Why  stand  these  royal  fronts  amazed  thus  ? 
Cry  havoc,  kings !  back  to  the  stained  field. 
You  equal  potents,^  fiery-kindled  spirits ! 
Then  let  confusion  of  one  part  confirm 
The  other's  peace ;  till  then,  blows,  blood,  and  death  ! 

*  So  in  the  first  folio  :  the  second  has  rtm  instead  of  roam )  a 
needless  change,  and  therefore  not  to  be  received.  u. 

'  Pope  changed  this  to  mouthing,  and  was  followed  by  subse- 
quent editors.  Mousing  ig  mammocking  and  devouring  eagerly , 
at  a  cat  devours  a  moufte.  «  Whilst  Troy  was  swilling  sack  and 
sugar,  and  mousing  fat  venison,  the  mad  Greekes  made  bonfire* 
of  their  houses."  —  The  Wonderful  Year,  by  Dekker,  1603.  «ee 
alio,  A  Midsummer-Night'.«  Dream,  Act  v.  sc.  1,  note  17. 

V  Equal  potents  is  equally  powerful,  equi'potenU  B 
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John.  Whose  partj  do  the  tovrnsmen  yet  admit  1 

Phil   Speak,  citizens,  for  England,  who's  yoar 
king? 

CU.  The  king  of  England,  when  we  know  the 
king. 

Phil  Know  him  in  us,  t)iat  here  hold  up  his  right 

John,  In  us,  that  are  our  own  great  deputy, 
And  bear  possession  of  our  person  here ; 
Lord  of  our  presence,  Angiers,  and  of  you. 

Cit,  A  greater  power  than  we  denies  all  this; 
And,  till  it  be  undoubted,  we  do  lock 
Our  former  scruple  in  our  strong-barr'd  gates; 
King*d  of  our  fear,"  until  our  fears,  resolv'd. 
Be  by  some  certain  king  purg'd  and  depos*d. 

Bast,  By  Heaven^  these  scroyles'  of  Angiers  floof 
you,  kings. 
And  stand  securely  on  their  battlements. 
As  in  a  theatre,  whence  they  gape  and  point 
At  your  industrious  scenes  and  acts  of  death. 
Your  royal  presences  be  rul'd  by  me : 
Do  like  the  mutines  '^  of  Jerusalem, 
Be  friends  awhile,  and  both  conjointly  bend 
Your  sharpest  deeds  of  malice  on  this  town. 
By  east  and  west  let  France  and  England  mount 
Their  battering  cannon,  charged  to  the  mouths, 
Till  their  soul-fearing  "  clamours  have  brawl'd  dowa 
The  flinty  ribs  of  this  contemptuous  city  : 

•  Thai  is,  ruledj  mattered  by  our  /ear.  The  ori^nal  bat 
^  kings  of  our  fear/'  out  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  extract  a 
meaning,  as  may  be  seen  by  consulting  Knight  and  Collier.  The 
emendation  is  Tyrwhitt's,  and  it  scem^  to  us  emioenlly  happy. 
WarbnrtOD  proposed  "  kings  are  our  fear."  H. 

•  Eacrmdlet,  Fr.,  scabby  fellows. 

*®  The  fmttinet  are  the  mutine4*rs,  the  seditious.  Thus  io  Ham* 
let :  "  And  lay  worse  than  the  mutines  in  the  bilboes."  This  al- 
lasion  is  not  in  the  old  play.  Shakespeare  probably  took  the  hint 
from  Ben  Gorion's  Historie  of  the  Laiier  Tymcs  of  the  Jcw'f 
Common- Wealc,  translated  by  Peter  Morwyng,  1558. 

"  That  is,  toul'appaUing ;  from  the  verb  io /ear ,  to  make  afrmid 
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I'd  play  incessantly  upon  these  jades, 

Even  till  unfenced  desolation 

Leave  them  as  naked  as  the  vulgar  air. 

That  done,  dissever  your  united  strengths. 

And  part  yrur  mingled  colours  once  again ; 

Turn  face  to  fece,  and  bloody  point  to  point: 

Then,  in  a  moment,  Fortune  shall  cull  forth 

Out  of  one  side  her  happy  minion. 

To  whom  in  favour  she  shall  give  the  day. 

And  ki£8  him  with  a  glorious  victory. 

How  like  you  this  wild  counsel,  mighty  states  ! 

Smacks  it  not  something  of  the  policy  T 

John.   Now,  by  the  sky  tliat  hangs  above  our 
beads, 
[  like  it  well.  —  France,  shall  we  knit  our  powers. 
And  lay  this  Angiers  even  with  the  ground ; 
Then,  after,  fight  who  shall  be  king  of  it  t 

Bast.  An  if  thou  hast  the  mettle  of  a  king. 
Being  wrong*d  as  we  are  by  this  peevish  town. 
Turn  thou  the*  mouth  of  thy  artillery. 
As  we  will  ours,  against  these  saucy  wails ; 
And  when  that  we  have  dash'd  them  to  the  grounds 
Why,  then  defy  each  other ;  and,  pell-mell. 
Make  work  upon  ourselves  for  heaven,  or  hell. 

PhiL  Let  it  be  so :  —  Say,  where  will  you  assault  T 

John.  We  from  the  west  will  send  destruction 
Into  this  city's  bosom. 

Aust.  I  from  the  north. 

PMt  Our  thunders  from  the  south 

Shall  rain  their  drift  of  bullets  on  this  town. 

Bast.  [Aside.'\  O,  prudent  discipline  !  From  north 
to  south, 
Austria  and  France  shoot  in  each  other's  mouth : 
ni  stir  them  to  it.  —  Come,  away,  away  ! 

(Xt.  Hear  us,  great  kings !  vouchsafe  awhile  to 
•tay. 
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And  1  shall  shuw  you  peace,  and  fair-fac'd  league  * 
Win  70U  this  city  without  stroke  or  wound ; 
Rescue  those  breathing  Utcs  to  die  in  beds, 
That  here  come  sacrifices  for  the  field : 
Persever  not,  but  hear  me,  mighty  kings. 

John.  Speak  on,  with  favour :  we  are  bent  to  bear. 

Cit    That   daughter  there    of  Spain,  the  lady 
Blanch,'* 
Is  niece  to  England  :  Look  upon  the  years 
Of  Lewis  the  Dauphin,  and  that  lovely  maid. 
If  lusty  love  should  go  in  quest  of  beauty, 
Where  should  he  find  it  fisdrer  than  in  Blanch  t        * 
If  zealous  love  should  go  in  search  of  virtue, 
Where  should  he  find  it  purer  than  in  Blanch  t 
If  love  ambitious  sought  a  match  of  birth. 
Whose  veins  bound  richer  blood  than  Lady  Blanch  t 
Such  as  she  is,  in  beauty,  virtue,  birth. 
Is  the  young  Dauphin  every  way  complete ; 
If  not  complete  of,  say  he  is  not  she :  *' 
And  she  again  wants  nothing,  to  name  want^ 
If  want  it  be  not,  that  she  is  not  he : 
He  is  the  half  part  of  a  blessed  man. 
Left  to  be  finished  by  such  a  she ; 
And  she  a  fair  divided  exceUence, 
Whose  fulness  of  perfection  lies  in  him. 
O  !  two  such  silver  currents,  when  they  join. 
Do  glorify  the  banks  that  bound  them  in ; 
And  two  such  shores  to  two  such  streams  made  oqii« 
Two  such  controlling  bounds  shall  you  be,  kings. 
To  these  two  princes,  if  you  marry  them. 

''  The  Lady  Blanch  was  daogfaier  to  Alphooso,  the  ninth  king 
of  Castile,  and  was  niece  to  Kin^  John  by  bis  sister  Eleanor. 

*'  That  is,  if  he  be  not  complete  of  or  in  those  qaalHtes,  say  it 
If  becaoso  he  is  not  like  her,  or  equal  to  her.  The  •••  of  ^  for 
in  retptct  0/,  or  in,  is  not  uncommon  in  the  old  writeri.  Modem 
editions  generally  print  the  line  thus :  <*  If  not  complete,  O  say 
be  is  not  she."  u 
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This  union  shall  do  more  than  battery  can, 
To  our  fast-closed  gates ;  for,  at  this  matchy 
With  swifter  spleen  '^  than  powder  can  enforce. 
The  mouth  of  passage  shall  we  fling  wide  ope. 
And  give  jou  entrance ;  but,  without  this  match, 
The  sea  enraged  is  not  half  so  deaf, 
Liuns  more  confident,  mountains  and  rooks 
More  free  from  motion ;  no,  not  death  himself 
In  mortal  fury  half  so  peremptory, 
As  we  to  keep  this  city. 

Bast  Here's  a  stay,'* 

That  shakes  the  rotten  carcass  of  old  death 
Out  of  hir  rags !     Here's  a  large  mouth,  indeed. 
That  spits  forth  death,  and  mountains,  rocks,  and 

seas; 
Talks  as  familiarly  of  roaring  lions. 
As  maids  of  thirteen  do  of  puppy-dogs ! 
What  cannoneer  begot  this  lusty  blood  T 
He  speaks  plain  cannon-fire, and  smoke, and  bounce: 
He  gives  the  bastinado  with  his  tongue ; 
Our  ears  are  cudgell'd  :  not  a  word  of  his 
But  buffets  better  than  a  fist  of  France. 
Zounds !  I  was  never  so  bethump'd  with  words. 
Since  I  first  call'd  my  brother's  father  dad. 

Eli,    Son,   list  to  this  conjunction;    make  this 
match ; 
Give  with  our  niece  a  dowry  large  enough ; 

*^  Spleen  is  used  by  Shakespeare  for  any  violent  hurry  or  in- 
muhnous  speed.  See  A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  Act  t.  sc.  I, 
note?. 

1*  A  «toy  here  seems  to  mean  a  stipporter  of  a  eaute.  Barel 
translates  eolumen  vel  Jirmameraum  rtipublicce  by  <'  the  ttoy,  the 
ohiefe  mainteyner  and  succour  of/'  &c.  It  has  been  proposed  to 
read,  <•  Here's  a  «ay/'  that  is,  a  speech ;  and  it  must  be  confessed 
that  it  would  a/g^ree  well  with  the  rest  of  Faolconbridge's  speech. 
Perhaps,  however,  stay  should  be  understood  as  referring  to  tlie 
banning  of  the  Citizen's  former  speech,  — '<  vouchsafe  awhile  ic 
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For  bj  tbia  knot  tbou  shalt  so  surelj  tie 

Tby  now  unsur'd  assurance  to  tbe  crown, 

That  yond  green  boj  shall  have  no  sun  to  ripe 

Tbe  bloom  that  promiseth  a  mighty  fruit 

I  see  a  yielding  in  tlie  looks  of  France ; 

5fark,  bow  they  whisper:  urge  them,  while  their 

souls 
Are  capable  of  this  ambition. 
Lest  zeal,  now  melted  by  the  windy  breath 
Of  soft  petitions,  pity  and  remorse 
Cool  and  congeal  again  to  what  it  was. 

Cit  Why  answer  not  the  double  majesties 
This  friendly  treaty  of  our  threaten'd  town  t 

PML  Speak  England  first,  that  hath  been  forward 
first 
To  speak  unto  this  city :  What  say  you  1 

John.  If  that  the  Dauphin  there,  thy  princely 
son. 
Can  in  this  book  of  beauty  read,  I  love. 
Her  dowry  shall  weigh  equal  with  a  queen : 
For  Anjou,  and  fair  Touraine^  Maine,  Poictiera, 
And  all  that  we  upon  this  side  the  sea 
(Except  this  city  now  by  us  besiegM) 
Find  liable  to  our  crown  and  dignity, 
Shall  gild  her  bridal  bed,  and  make  her  ricli 
In  titles,  honours,  and  promotions. 
As  she  in  beauty,  education,  blood. 
Holds  hand  with  any  princess  of  the  world. 

PhiL  What  say'st  thou,  boy  1  look  in  the  lady'i 
face. 

Lew.  I  do,  my  lord ;  and  in  her  eye  I  find 
A  wonder,  or  a  wondrous  miracle. 
The  shadow  of  myself  formM  in  her  eye ; 
Which,  being  but  the  shadow  of  your  son, 
Becomes  a  sun,  and  makes  your  son  a  shadow* 
I  do  protest,  I  never  lov'd  myself. 
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Till  now  infixed  I  beheld  myself, 

Drawn  in  the  flattering  table  •  of  her  eje. 

[Whisj)ers  with  Blanch. 

Bast,  Drawn  in  the  flattering  table  of  her  eye, 
Hang*d  in  the  frowning  wrinkle  of  her  brow, 
And  quartered  in  her  heart,  he  doth  espy 
Himself  love'tf  traitor :  this  is  pity  now, 
That  hang'd,  and  drawn,  and  quarterM,  there  should 

^  be. 
In  such  a  lore,  so  vile  a  lout  as  he. 

Blan,  My  uncle's  will  in  this  respect  is  mine : 
If  he  see  aught  in  you,  that  makes  him  like, 
That  any  thing  he  sees,  which  moves  his  liking, 
I  can  with  ease  translate  it  to  my  will ; 
Or,  if  you  will,  to  speak  more  properly, 
I  will  enforce  it  easily  to  ray  love. 
Further  I  will  not  flatter  you,  my  lord, 
That  all  I  see  in  you  is  worthy  love, 
Than  this,  —  that  nothing  do  I  see  in  you. 
Though  churlish  thoughts  themselves  should  be  your 

judge, 
That  I  can  find  should  merit  any  hate. 

John,  What  say  these  young  ones  ?     What  say 
you,  my  niece  1 

Elan,  That  she  is  bound  in  honour  still  to  do 
What  you  in  wisdom  still  vouchsafe  to  say. 

John.  Speak,  then,  prince  Dauphin :  can  you  love 
thb  lady  ? 

Lew.  Nay,  ask  me  if  I  can  refrain  from  love ; 
For  I  do  love  her  most  unfeignedly. 

l[}hn.    Then ,  do  I  give  Volquessen,"  Touraine, 
Maine, 

^  The  table  is  the  plain  surface  on  which  any  things  is  depicted 
©r  written. 

^7  This  is  the  ancient  name  for  the  country  now  called  the 
Vexin,  in  Latin,  Pagns  Velocassinut.  That  part  of  it  called  the 
Nirman  Vexin  was  iu  dispute  between  Philip  and  John. 
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Poictiers,  and  Aiijou,  these  dye  provinces. 
With  her  to  thee ;  ayd  this  addition  more, 
Full  thirty  tliousand  marks  of  English  coin. — 
Philip  of  France,  if  thou  be  pleas'd  withal, 
Command  thy  son  and  daughter  to  join  hands. 

PhiL   It  likes  us  well:  —  Young  princes,  close 
your  hands.'^ 

Aust  And  your  lips  too ;  for  I  am  well  aasurM 
That  I  did  so,  when  I  was  first  assurM.*' 

PhiL  Now,  citizens  of  Anglers,  ope  your  gateii» 
Let  in  that  timity  which  you  have  made ; 
For  at  St.  Mary's  chapel  presently 
The  rites  of  marriage  shall  be  solemniz'd.  — 
Is  not  the  Lady  Constance  in  this  troop  1 
I  know  she  is  not ;  for  this  match,  made  up, 
Her  presence  would  have  interrupted  much. 
Where  is  she  and  her  son  ?  tell  me,  who  knows. 

Lew.  She  is  sad  and  passionate  at  your  liighneM* 
tent. 

Phil  And,  by  my  faith,  this  league  that  we  have  made 
Will  give  her  sadness  very  little  cure.  — 
Brother  of  England,  how  may  we  content 
This  widow  lady  1     h\  her  right  we  came. 
Which  we,  God  knows,  have  turn'd  another  way. 
To  our  own  vantage. 

*'  This  marriage  treaty  is  thus  narrated  by  Holinshed :  «  So 
Kin^  John  returned  from  York,  and  sailed  again  into  Normandy, 
because  the  variance  still  depended  between  bim  and  the  King  of 
France.  Finally,  upon  the  Ascension-day  in  this  second  year  of 
bis  reign,  they  came  eAsoons  to  a  communication  betwixt  tbe 
towns  of  Vernon  and  Lisle  Dandclie,  where  they  concluded  an 
agreement,  with  marriage  to  be  had  betwixt  Lewis,  the  son  of 
King  Philip,  and  the  lady  Blanch,  daughter  to  Alfonso  King  of 
Castile,  the  eighth  of  that  name,  and  niece  to  King  John  by  hit 
nister  Eleanor/'  it  was  further  stipulated  that  **  the  foresaid 
Blanch  should  be  conveyed  into  France  to  her  husband,  with  all 
speed ; "  which  infers  that  she  was  not  personally  conseutiiig  to 
ibo  tfeaty.  a. 

^  Affianced,  contracted. 
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John.  We  will  heal  up  all ; 

For  well  create  joung  Arthur  ^l^f^ft^  ^liiliiQiini^ 
Andearl  of  Ricbipondijmd  thin  riah  filir  tnirn 
JtromSgfl  mm  ipr^  pf.  —  Call  the  Lady  Constanoe ; 
Sume  speedy  messenger  bid  her  repair 
To  our  solemnity :  —  I  trust  we  shall, 
If  not  fill  up  the  measure  of  her  will, 
Yet  in  some  measure  satisfy  her  so, 
That  we  shall  stop  her  exclamation. 
Go  we,  as  well  as  haste  will  suffer  us. 
To  this  unlook*d-for,  unprepared  pomp. 

[ExemU  all  but  the  Bastard.—  The  CUizems 
retire  from  the  Walls. 
Bast  Mad  world  !  mad  kings !  mad  composition ! 
John,  to  stop  Arthur's  title  in  the  whole, 
Hath  willingly  departed  *^  with  a  part ; 
And  France,  whose  armour  conscience  buckled  on; 
Whom  zeal  and  charity  brought  to  the  field. 
As  God*s  own  soldier,  rounded  '*  in  the  ear 
With  that  same  purpose-changer,  that  sly  deril ; 
That  broker,  that  still  breaks  the  pate  of  faith ; 
That  daily  break-row;  he  that  wins  of  all. 
Of  kings,  of  beggars,  old  men,  young  men,  maids,  -^ 
Who  having  no  external  thing  to  lose 
But  the  word  maid,  —  cheats  the  poor  maid  of  that ; 
That  smooth-fac'd  gentleman,  tickling  commodity,  — 
Commodity,  the  bias  of  the  world ; 
The  world,  who  of  itself  is  peised  well," 
Made  to  run  even,  upon  even  ground ; 


^  To  part  anc  depart  were  formerlj  synonymons. 

*'  To  round  or  rown  in  tbe  ear  is  to  whisper ;  from  the  Saxon 
unian,  susurrare.     Sec  The  Winter's  Tale,  Act  i.  sc.  2,  note  26. 

"  Petted  is  poised,  baiaoced.  See  The  Merchant  of  Venice. 
Act  iii.  so.  2,  note  2.  The  sense  of  Has  in  this  passage  is  well 
shown  in  Cupid's  Whirligig,  1607 :  ''  O,  tbe  world  is  like  a  byat 
bowle  and  it  runs  all  on  the  rich  men's  sides."  H 
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Till  this  advantage,  this  vile-drawing  bias, 

This  swaj  of  motion,  this  commodity, 

Makes  it  take  head  from  all  indifferency. 

From  all  direction,  purpose,  course,  intent: 

And  this  same  bias,  this  commodity. 

This  bawd,  this  broker,  this  all-changing  word, 

ClappM  on  the  outward  eye  of  fickle  France, 

Hath  drawn  him  from  his  own  determined  aim, 

From  a  resolv'd  and  honourable  war. 

To  a  most  base  and  vile-concluded  peace. 

And  why  rail  I  on  this  commodity  t 

But  for  because  he  hath  not  woo'd  me  yet : 

Not  that  I  have  the  power  to  clutch  my  hand. 

When  his  fair  angels  **  would  salute  my  palm ; 

But  for  my  hand,  as  unattempted  yet. 

Like  a  poor  beggar,  raileth  on  the  rich. 

Well,  whiles  I  am  a  beggar,  I  will  rail. 

And  say  there  is  no  sin  but  to  be  rich ; 

And,  being  rich,  my  virtue  then  shall  be. 

To  say  there  is  no  vice  but  beggary : 

Since  kings  break  faith  upon  commodity, 

Gain,  be  my  lord !  for  I  will  worship  thee !     [Exu 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.    The  same.    The  French  King's  Tent 

Enter  Constancb,  Arthur,  and  Salisburt. 

Con.  Gone  to  be  married  ?  gone  to  swear  a  peace  t 
False  blood  to   false  blood  join'd !     Gone  to  bo 
friends? 

••  AngeU  were  gulden  coin.     See  The  Merchant  of  Venice 
Act  ii.  sc.  7,  note  1.  >  a. 
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8haU  Lewis  have  Blanch,  and  Blanch  those  prov^ 

inces  ? 
It  18  not  80 ;  thou  hast  misspoke,  misheard  i 
Be  well  adyis'd,  tell  o'er  thy  tale  again : 
It  cannot  be ; '  thou  dost  but  saj  'tb  so. 
I  trust  I  may  not  trust  thee ;  for  thy  word 
Is  but  the  vain  breath  of  a  common  man « 
Believe  me,  I  do  not  believe  thee,  man ; 
I  have  a  king's  oath  to  the  contrary. 
Thou  shalt  be  punish'd  for  thus  frighting  me. 
For  I  am  sick,  and  capable '  of  fears ; 
Oppressed  with  wrongs,  and  therefore  full  of  fears ; 
A  widow,  husbandless,  subject  to  fears; 
A  woman,  naturally  born  to  fears ; 
And  though  thou  now  confess  thou  didst  bat  jest, 
With  my  vex'd  spirits  I  cannot  take  a  truce, 
But  they  will  quake  and  tremble  all  this  day. 
What  dost  thou  mean  by  shaking  of  thy  head  t 
Why  dost  thou  look  so  sadly  on  my  son  t 
What  means  that  hand  upon  that  breast  of  thine  1 
Why  holds  thine  eye  that  lamentable  rheum. 
Like  a  proud  river  peering '  o'er  his  bounds  ? 
Be  these  sad  signs  confirmers  of  thy  words  t 
Then  speak  again ;  not  all  thy  former  tale. 
But  this  one  word,  whether  thy  tale  be  true. 

SoL  As  true,  as,  I  believe,  you  think  them  false. 
That  give  you  cause  to  prove  my  saying  true. 

Con,  O !  if  thou  teach  me  to  believe  this  sorrow, 
Teach  thou  this  sorrow  how  to  make  me  die ; 
And  let  belief  and  life  encounter  so. 
As  doth  the  fury  of  two  desperate  men. 
Which,  in  the  very  meeting,  fall,  and  die. — 


>   Capable  is  iusceptihte.     So  in  Hamlet :  "  His  forai  and  i 
coqjoin'd,  preaching  to  stones,  would  make  tbem  eapabU" 

'  This  seems  to  have  been  imitated  by  Marston,  in  hit  Insatiata 
Countess,  1603 :  «  Then  how  much  more  in  me,  whose  joathfu] 
veins  like  a  r'Wid  river  orrrffmo  their  bounds  '*' 
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Lewis  marry  Blaoch !     O,  boy !   then  where  art 

thou? 
Frauce  friend  vrith   England!   what  becoine«  of 

mel  — 
Fellow,  be  gone ;  I  cannot  brook  thy  sight : 
This  news  hath  made  thee  a  most  ugly  man. 

Sal  What  other  harm  have  I,  good  lady,  done. 
But  spoke  the  harm  that  is  by  others  done  1 

Can.  Which  harm  within  itself  so  heinous  is* 
As  it  makes  harmful  all  that  speak  of.  it. 

Arth.  I  do  beseech  you,  madam,  be  content. 

Con.  If  thou,  that  bidd'st  me  be  content,  wert 
grim. 
Ugly,  and  slanderous  to  thy  mother's  womb. 
Full  of  unpleasing  blots,  and  sightless '  stains, 
Lame,  foolish,  crooked,  swart,  prodigious, 
PatchM  with  foul  moles,  and  eye-offending  markit 
[  would  not  care,  I  then  would  be  content ; 
For  then  I  should  not  lo?e  thee ;  no,  nor  thou 
Become  thy  great  birth,  nor  deserve  a  crown. 
But  thou  art  fair ;  and  at  thy  birth,  dear  boy, 
Nature  and  fortune  joinM  to  make  thee  great : 
Of  nature's  gifb  thou  may'st  with  lilies  boast. 
And  with  the  half-blown  rose :  but  fortune,  O ! 
She  is  corrupted,  cbang'd,  and  won  from  thee ; 
She  adulterates  hourly  with  thine  uncle  John ; 
And  with  her  golden  hand  hath  pluck'd  on  France 
To  tread  down  fair  respect  of  sovereignty. 
And  made  his  majesty  the  bawd  to  theirs. 
France  is  a  bawd  to  fortune,  and  Ring  John ; 
That  strumpet  fortune,  that  usurping  John  !  — 
Tell  me,  thou  fellow,  is  not  France  forsworn  I 
Envenom  him  with  words,  or  get  thee  gone, 

*  UBtigbtljT.  fiwart  is  dark,  dusky.  See  The  Comedy  of  fir^ 
ton.  Act  iii.  sc.  S.  Prodigiout  is  porttnUmt^  so  riofornied  m  to 
be  takeu  for  a  forttoken  of  eril. 
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And  lea?e  those  woes  alone,  which  I  alooe 
An  I  bound  to  under-bear. 

ScU.  Pardon  me,  madam, 

i  maj  not  go  without  you  to  the  kings. 

Con.  Thou  maj'st,  thou  shalt ;  I  will  not  go  with 
thee: 
I  will  instruct  my  sorrows  to  be  proud ; 
For  grief  is  proud,  and  makes  his  owner  stoop  * 
To  me,  and  to  the  state  of  my  great  grief, 
Let  kings  assemble ;  for  my  grief's  so  great. 
That  no  supporter  but  the  huge  firm  earth 
Can  hold  it  up :  here  I  and  sorrow  sit ; 
Here  is  my  throne,  bid  kings  come  bow  to  it. 

[She  sits  on  the  ground. 

Enter  King  John,  King  Philip,  Lewis,  Blanch, 
Elinor,  Bastard,  Austru,  and  Attendants. 

Phil  Tis  true,  fair  daughter ;  and  this  blessed  day 
Ever  in  France  shall  be  kept  festival : 
To  solemnize  this  day,  the  glorious  sun 
Stays  in  his  course,  and  plays  the  alchemist. 
Turning,  with  splendour  of  his  precious  eye. 
The  meagre  cloddy  earth  to  glittering  gold : 

*  The  meaning  seems  to  be,  ibii  grief  is  so  proud  Ibat  even  in 
TeteWiag  the  homage  of  kings  its  owner  stoops,  or  condescends. 
Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  proposed  to  read  stout,  and  has  been  followed 
by  many  editions.  Dr.  Johnson  thus  comments  on  the  passage  : 
«  In  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  the  father  of  Hero,  depressed  b>- 
her  disgrace,  declares  himself  so  subdued  by  grief  that  a  thread 
may  lead  him.  How  is  it  that  grief  in  Leoualo  and  Lady  Con- 
stance  produces  effects  directly  opposite,  and  yet  both  agreeable 
to  nature  t  Sorrow  soAens  the  mind  while  it  is  yet  warmed  by 
hope,  but  hardens  it  when  it  is  congealed  by  de^tpair.  Distrc.Hs^ 
while  there  remains  any  prospect  of  relief,  is  weak  and  flexible ; 
but  when  no  succour  remains,  is  fearless  and  stubborn :  angry 
alike  at  those  that  injure,  and  those  that  do  not  help ;  careless  to 
please  where  nothing  can  be  gained,  and  fearless  to  ofieiid  when 
there  is  nothing  further  to  be  dreaded.  Such  was  this  writer's 
knowledge  of  the  pass'ons.''  h. 
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The  yearly  course,  that  brings  this  day  about, 
Shall  never  see  it  but  a  holiday. 

Can,   [Rising.'^    A  wicked  day,  and  not  a  holy 
day!  — 
What  hath  this  day  deservM  ?  what  hath  it  done, 
That  it  in  golden  letters  should  be  set 
Among  the  high  tides  *  in  the  calendar  1 
Nay,  rather,  turn  this  day  out  of  the  week ; 
This  day  of  shame,  oppression,  perjury : 
Or,  if  it  must  stand  still,  let  wives  with  child 
Pray  that  their  burdens  may  not  fall  this  day. 
Lest  that  their  hopes  prodigiously  be  crossed : ' 
But '  on  this  day,  let  seamen  fear  no  wreck ; 
No  bargains  break,  that  are  not  this  day  made : 
This  day  all  things  begun  come  to  ill  end ; 
Tea,  faith  itself  to  hollow  falsehood  change ! 
,    Phih  By  Heaven,  lady,  you  shall  have  no  cause 
To  curse  the  fair  prciceedings  of  this  day : 
Have  I  not  pawn'd  to  you  my  majesty  ? 

Cofu  You  have  begiiil'd  me  with  a  counterfeit,* 
Resembling  majesty,  which,  being  touch'd  and  tried, 
Proves  valueless :  You  are  forsworn,  forsworn ; 
You  came  in  arms  to  spill  mine  enemies'  blocKl, 
But  now  in  arms  you  strengthen  it  with  yours  l 
The  grappling  vigour  and  rough  frown  of  war 

*  Solemn  seasons,  times  to  be  observed  above  others. 

*  That  is.  be  disappointed  by  the  production  of  a  prodigy,  a 
monster.  So  in  A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream  :  **  Nor  mark  pro- 
digious, such  as  are  despised  in  nativity." 

7  Bui  in  its  exceptive  sense  of  bt  out.  In  tlie  -jmcient  alma- 
nacks the  days  supposed  to  be  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  bar- 
gains are  distinguished  among  a  number  of  particulars  of  ihe  like 
importance.  This  circumstance  is  alluded  to  in  Websier*s  Duch- 
ess of  Miify,  1623:  <<  By  the  almanack,  I  think  to  choose  good 
days  and  shun  tho  critical."  So  in  Macbeth :  <«  Let  this  pernicious 
hour  stand  aye  acrursed  in  the  calendar." 

*  That  is,  a  false  coin ;  a  representation  of  the  king  being  osv 
ally  impressed  on  his  coin.  A  eotmderfeit  formerly  signi6ed  alfo 
a  portrait.    The  word  leemf  to  be  here  used  equivocally. 
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Is  cold  in  amitj  and  painted  peace. 
And  our  oppression  hath  made  up  this  league. — 
Arm,  arm,  you  heavens,  against  these  perjur'd  kings ! 
A  widow  cries :  be  husband  to  me,  lieavens ! 
Let  not  the  hours  of  this  ungodly  day 
Wear  out  the  day  in  peace ;  but,  ere  sunset, 
Set  armed  discord  'twixt  these  peijur'd  kings ! 
Hear  me !  O,  hear  me ! 

Aust,  Lady  Constance,  peace. 

Con.  War !  war !  no  peace  !  peace  is  to  me  a  war. 
O  Lymoges !  O  Austria !  thou  dost  shame 
That  bloody  spoil :     Thoo  slave,  thou  wretch,  thoo 

coward ; 
Thou  little  valiant,  great  in  villainy ! 
Thou  ever  strong  upon  the  stronger  side ! 
Thou  fortune's  champion,  that  dost  never  fight 
But  when  her  humorous  ladyship  is  by 
To  teach  thee  safety !  thou  art  perjured  too. 
And  sooth*st  up  greatness.     What  a  fool  art  thoOt 
A  ramping  fool,  to  brag,  and  stamp,  and  swear. 
Upon  my  party  !     Thou  cold-blooded  slave. 
Hast  thou  not  spoke  like  thunder  on  my  side? 
Been  sworn  my  soldier  T  bidding  me  depend 
Upon  thy  stars,  thy  fortune,  and  thy  strength  ? 
And  dost  thou  now  fall  over  to  my  foes  ? 
Thou  wear  a  lion's  hide !  doff  it  for  shame. 
And  hang  a  calf  Vskin  on  those  recreant  limbs.' 

Aust,  O,  that  a  man  should  speak  those  words 
to  me! 

Bast  And  hang  a  calf's-skin  on  those  recreant 
limbs. 

Aust.  Thou  dar'st  not  say  so,  villain,  for  thy  life. 

*  It  if  probable,  at  Ritson  obsenres,  that  she  means  to  call  him 
•  coward  ;  she  tells  hiin  that  a  calf's-skin  woold  suit  his  recreant 
Gmbi  better  than  a  ]ioB*s.  A  calf 'hearted  fellow  is  still  used  fbr  a 
dastardly  person 
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Bast.  And  hang  a  calf's-skin  on  those  recreant 

limbs." 
/oAn.  We  hke  not  this :  thou  dost  forget  thyself. 

Enter  Pandulph. 

Phil  Here  comes  the  holy  legate  of  the  pope. 

Pan.  Hail !  you  anointed  deputies  of  Heaven. 
To  thee,  King  John,  my  holy  errand  is. 
I  Pandulph,  of  fair  Milan  cardinal. 
And  from  Pope  Innocent  the  legate  here, 
Do  in  his  name  religiously  demand. 
Why  thou  against  the  Church,  our  holy  mother, 
So  wilfully  dost  spurn ;  and,  force  perforce, 
Keep  Stephen  Langton,'  chosen  archbishop 
Of  Canterbury,  from  that  holy  see  ? 
This,  in  our  foresaid  holy  father's  name, 
Pope  Innocent,  I  do  demand  of  thee. 

John.  What  earthly  name  to  interrogatories '' 
Can  task  ihe  free  breath  of  a  sacred  king  Y 
Thoo  canst  not,  cardinal,  devise  a  name 
So  slight,  unworthy,  and  ridiculous, 
To  charge  nit>  to  an  answer,  as  the  pope. 
Tell  him  this  tale ;  and  from  the  mouth  of  En^aod 

*®  The  following  lines  Oram  the  old  play  explain  the  groaad  of 
Uie  Bastard's  quarrel  with  Austria  : 
**  Atut.  Methinks  that  Richard's  pride,  and  Richard's  fall 

Should  be  a  precedent  to  friglit  you  all. 
FarnU.  What  words  are  these  7     How  do  my  sinews  shake  ! 

My  father's  foe  clad  in  my  father's  spoil ' 

How  doth  Alecto  whisper  in  my  ears, 

DeL  >  AOlf  Richard^  kW  the  villain  straight ; 

Disrobe  hdm  of  the  matchless  monument, 

7%y  fcther^t  triumph  o'er  the  savages .'  — 

Now  b}  his  soul  I  swear,  my  father's  sool, 

Twice  w.ll  I  not  review  the  mnming^s  rise, 

Till  I  have  torn  tLit  trophy  from  thy  back, 

And  split  thy  heart  for  wearing  it  so  long." 

^  What  earthly  name  subjoined  to  interrogatories  can  force  • 
king  to  speak  and  answer  thou  1 
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Add  thus  much  more,  —  That  no  Italian  priest 
Shall  tithe  or  toll  in  our  dominions ; 
But  as  we  under  Heaven  are  supreme  heodt 
So,  under  Him,  that  great  supremacy. 
Where  we  do'  reign,  we  will  alone  uphold. 
Without  the  assistance  of  a  mortal  hand : 
So  tell  the  pope ;  all  reverence  set  apart. 
To  him  and  his  usurp'd  authority. 

Phil  Brother  of  England,  you  blaspheme  iu  thit 

John.  Though  you,  and  all  the  kings  of  Chris 
tendom. 
Are  led  so  grossly  by  this  meddling  priest, 
Dreading  the  curse  that  money  may  buy  out : 
And,  by  the  merit  of  vile  gold,  dross,  dust. 
Purchase  corrupted  pardon  of  a  man. 
Who  in  that  sale  sells  pardon  from  himself;  . 
Though  you,  and  all  the  rest,  so  grossly  ledy 
This  juggling  witchcraft  with  revenue  cherish* 
Yet  I,  alone,  alone  do  me  oppose 
Against  the  pope,  and  count  his  friends  my  foes. 

Path  Then,  by  the  lawful  power  that  I  have. 
Thou  shalt  stand  curs'd  and  excommunicate : 
And  blessed  shall  he  be  that  doth  revolt 
From  his  allegiance  to  an  heretic ; 
And  meritorious  shall  that  hand  be  calFd, 
Canonized,  and  worshipped  as  a  saint. 
That  takes  away  by  any  secret  course 
Thy  hateful  life. 

Con,  O !  lawful  let  it  be, 

That  1  have  room  with  Rome  to  curse  awhile. 
Good  father  Cardinal,  cry  thou  amen 
To  my  keen  curses  j  for  without  my  wrong 
There  is  no  tongue  hath  power  to  curse  him  right. 

Pan.  There's  law  and  warrant,  lady,  for  my  curse. 

Con.  And   for  mine  too :  when  law  can  do  no 
right, 
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Let  it  be  lawful  that  law  ,bar  no  wrong. 
Law  cannot  give  my  child  his  kingdom  here; 
For  he  that  holds  his  kingdom,  holds  the  law : 
Theiefore,  since  law  itself  is  perfect  wrong, 
How  can  the  law  forbid  my  tongue  to  curse  ! 

Pan,  Philip  of  France,  on  peril  of  a  curse, 
Let  go  the  hand  of  that  arch-heretic, 
And  raise  the  power  of  France  upon  his  head, 
Unless  he  do  submit  himself  to  Rome. 

EU,  Look 'st  thou  pale,  France?  do  not  let  go 
thy  hand. 

Om.  Look  to  that,  devil,  lest  that  France  repent. 
And  by  disjoining  hands  hell  lose  a  soul. 

Aust,  King  Philip,  listen  to  the  cardinal. 

Bast  And  hang  a  calf  *9-skin  on  his  recreant  limbs. 

Ausf.  Well,  ruffian,  I  must  pocket  up  these  wrongs, 
Because  — 

Bast.         Your  breeches  best  may  carry  them. 

John.  Philip,  what  say'st  thou  to  the  cardinal  t 

Con,  What  should  he  say,  but  as  the  cardinal  t 

Lew,  Bethink  you,  father ;  for  the  difierence 
Is  purchase  of  a  heavy  curse  from  Rome, 
Or  the  light  loss  of  England  for  a  friend : 
Forego  the  easier. 

BUm,  That's  the  curse  of  Rome. 

Con.  O  Lewis,  stand  fast !  the  devil  tempts  thee 
here, 
In  likeness  of  a  new  untrimmed  bride.'* 

Blan.  The  lady  Constance  speaks  not  from  het 
faith, 
But  from  her  need. 

Con.  O !  if  thou  grant  my  needy 

Which  only  lives  but  by  the  death  of  faith, 
That  need  must  needs  infer  this  principle,  — 

>'  Ad  untrimmed  bride  if,  oo  doabt,  a  virgin  Mdt. 
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That  faith  would  live  a^s^in  by  death  of  need : 

O,  then  !  tread  down  my  need,  and  faith  mounts  up : 

Keep  my  need  up,  and  faith  is  trodden  down. 

Johiu  The  king  is  mov*d,  and  answers  not  to  this. 

Con,  O  !  be  remov'd  from  him,  and  answer  well. 

Aust.  Do^,  King  Philip :  hang  no  more  in  doubt. 

Bcist.  Hang  nothing  but  a  calf  *s-8kin,  most  sweet 
lout. 

PML  I  am  perplez'd,  and  know  not  what  to  suy. 

Pan.  What  canst  thou  say,  but  will  perplex  thee 
more. 
If  thou  stand  excommunicate  and  curs'd  ? 

Phil    Good  reverend   father,  make  my  person 
yours. 
And  tell  me,  how  you  would  bestow  yourself. 
This  royal  hand  and  mine  are  newly  knit, 
And  the  conjunction  of  our  inward  souls 
Married  in  league,  coupled  and  link'd  together 
With  all  religious  strength  of  sacred  vows ; 
The  latest  breath  that  gave  the  sound  of  words. 
Was  deep-sworn  faith,  peace,  amity,  true  love, 
Between  our  kingdoms,  and  our  royal  selves ; 
And  even  before  this  truce,  but  new  before, 
No  longer  than  we  well  could  wash  our  hands, 
To  clap  this  royal  bargain  up  of  peace. 
Heaven  knows,  they  were  besmear'd  and  overstain'd 
With  slaughter's  pencil ;  where  revenge  did  paint 
The  fearful  difference  of  incensed  kings :  — 
And  shall  these  hands,  so  lately  purg'd  of  blood. 
So  newly  join'd  in  love,  so  strong  in  both. 
Unyoke  this  seizure,  and  this  kind  regreet  ?  '* 
Play  fast  and  loose  with  faith  7  so  jest  with  Heaven^ 
Make  such  unconstant  children  of  ourselves, 
As  uow  again  to  snatch  our  palm  from  pabn ; 

1'  A  regreet  it  an  exchange  of  greeting. 
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Unsweair  (aith  sworn ;  and  on  the  marriage  bed 
Of  smiling  peace  to  march  a  bloody  host, 
And  make  a  riot  on  the  gentle  brow 
Of  true  sincerity  ]     O !  holy  sir, 
My  reverend  father,  let  it  not  be  so . 
Out  of  your  grace,  devise,  ordain,  imp^ie 
Some  gentle  order ;  and  then  we  shall  be  bless'd 
To  do  your  pleasure,  and  continue  friends. 

Pcau  All  form  is  formless,  order  orderless. 
Save  what  is  opposite  to  England's  love. 
Therefore,  to  arms !  be  champion  of  our  Churcht 
Or  let  the  Church,  our  mother,  breathe  her  curse, 
A  mother's  curse,  on  her  revolting  son. 
France,  thou  may*st  hold  a  serpent  by  the  tongue, 
A  chafed  ^*  lion  by  the  mortal  paw, 
A  fasting  tiger  safer  by  the  tooth, 
Tlian  keep  in  peace  that  hand  which  thou  dost  hold 

Phil  I  may  disjoin  my  hand,  but  not  my  faith. 

Pan.  So  mak'st  thou  faith  an  enemy  to  faith; 
And,  like  a  civil  war,  sett'st  oath  to  oath. 
Thy  tongue  against  thy  tongue.     O  !  let  thy  vow. 
First  made  to  Heaven,  first  be  to  Heaven  perform'd ; 
That  is,  to  be  the  champion  of  our  Church. 
What  since  thou  swor'st  is  sworn  against  thyself, 
And  may  not  be  performed  by  thyself: 
For  that  which  thou  hast  sworn  to  do  amiss 
Is  but  amiss  when  it  is  truly  done ; 
And  being  not  done,  where  doing  tends  to  ill. 
The  truth  is  then  most  done  not  doing  it.'* 

**  The  ori^nal  reads  eated^  the  meaning  of  which,  if  it  have 
any,  does  not  well  appear.     Tbua  in  Henry  VIII.,  Act  iii.  se.  t 
"  So  looks  the  chafed  lion  upon  the  daring  huntsman.'*  H. 

'*  That  is,  not  amiss  when  done  according  to  truth,  because  it 
is  then  U/t  undone :  in  the  sense  of  <ru/y,  as  here  used,  a  crime  if 
done  truiifj  when  it  is  not  done.  H. 

*'  That  is,  where  an  intended  act  is  criminal,  the  truih  is  wtoti 
'fone  by  not  doing  the  act 
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The  better  act  of  purposes  mistook 
Is  to  mistake  again :  though  indirect, 
Yet  indirection  thereby  grows  direct, 
And  falsehood  falsehood  cures ;  as  fire  cools  fire 
Within  the  scorched  veins  of  one  new  burn'd. 
It  is  religion  that  doth  make  vows  kept ; 
But  thou  hast  sworn  against  religion ; 
By  which  thou  swear'st,  against  the  thing  thou  8wear*8t« 
And  mak'st  an  oath  the  surety  for  thy  truth 
Against  an  oath :  the  truth,  thou  art  unsure 
To  swear,  swear®  only  not  to  be  forsworn ;  *' 
Else,  what  a  mockery  should  it  be  to  swear  ? 
But  thou  dost  swear  only  to  be  forsworn  ; 
And  most  forsworn,  to  keep  what  thou  dost  swear- 
Therefore,  thy  later  vows,  against  thy  first, 
Is  in  thyself  rebellion  to  thyself; 
And  better  conquest  never  canst  thou  make, 
Than  arm  thy  constant  and  thy  nobler  parts 
Against  those  giddy  loose  suggestions: 
Upon  which  better  part  our  prayers  come  m. 
If  thou  vouchsafe  them ;  but,  if  not,  then  know« 
The  peril  of  our  curses  light  on  thee, 
So  heavy,  as  thou  shalt  not  shake  them  off, 
But  in  despair  die  under  their  black  weight. 

Aust  Rebellion,  flat  rebellion  ! 

Bast.  Will't  not  be  1 

Will  not  a  calf-skin  stop  that  mouth  of  thine  1 

*^  Shakespeare  doubtless  bad  a  purpose  in  potting  such  a  string 
of  Terbal  and  logical  subtleties  and  evasions  into  the  month  of 
Pandulph :  at  all  events,  it  very  well  illustrates  the  casuistical  art 
which  can  easily  tnm  all  moral  obligations  wrong  side  out  The 
meaning  of  the  text  appears  to  be,  the  oath  (truth)  in  swearing 
which  you  are  unsafe,  defeat  your  own  security,  —  that  oath  wat 
taken  only  that  you  might  not  be  forsworn  ]  and  therefore  cannot 
stand  against  the  former  oath  wherein  you  swore  to  what  it  right 
and  binding  in  itaelf:  there  you  swore  to  that  troth  i>om  Vhicb 
all  other  oaths  derive  their  obligation.  H. 
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Lew.  Father,  to  arms ! 

Bhn.  Upon  thy  wedding  day  t 

Against  the  blood  that  thou  hast  married  ? 
What !  shall  our  feast  be  kept  with  slaughtered  mep  t 
Shall  braying  trumpets,  and  loud  churUsh  drums,  — 
Clamours  of  hell,  —  be  measures  to  our  pomp? 
O  husband,  hear  me  !  —  ah,  alack !  how  new 
Is  husband  in  my  mouth  !  —  even  for  that  name, 
Which  till  this  time  my  tongue  did  ne'er  pronounce, 
Upon  my  knee  I  beg,  go  not  to  arms 
Against  mine  uncle. 

Con,  O  !  upon  my  knee, 

Made  hard  with  kneeling,  I  do  pray  to  thee. 
Thou  virtuous  Dauphin,  alter  not  the  doom 
Forethought  by  Heaven. 

Blan.  Now  shall  I  see  thy  love :    What  motive 
may 
Be  stronger  with  thee  than  the  name  of  wife  ? 

Onu    That  which  upholdeth  him  that  thee  up- 
holds, 
His  honour :  O,  thine  honour,  Lewis,  thine  honour  \ 

Lew,  I  muse,  your  majesty  doth  seem  so  cold. 
When  such  profound  respects  do  pull  you  on. 

Pcau  I  will  denounce  a  curse  upon  his  head. 

Bhil   Thou  shalt  not  need.  —  England,  FU  fall 
from  thee. 

Con,  O,  fair  return  of  banish'd  majesty ! 

EU,  O,  foul  revolt  of  French  inconstancy  ! 

John*    France,  thou  shalt  rue  this  hour  withio 
this  hour. 

Bast.  Old  Time  the  clock-setter,  that  bald  se xtoo 
Time, 
If  it  as  he  will  ?  well  then,  France  shall  rue. 

Blan.  The  sun's  o'ercast  with  blood :  Fair  day 
adieu ! 
Which  is  the  side  that  I  must  go  withal  Y 
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I  ain  with  both :  each  army  hath  a  hand ; 
And  in  their  mge,  I  having  hold  of  both, 
They  whirl  asunder,  and  dismember  me. 
Husband,  I  cannot  pray  that  thou  may'st  win ; 
Tncle,  I  needs  must  pray  that  thou  may'st  lose; 
Father,  I  may  not  wish  the  fortune  thine ; 
Grandam,  I  will  not  wish  thy  wishes  thrive : 
Whoever  wins,  on  that  side  shall  I  lose ; 
Assured  loss,  before  the  match  be  play'd. 

Lew.  Lady,  with  me ;  with  me  thy  fortune  lies. 

Bian*  There  where  my  fortune  lives,  there  my 
life  dies. 

John*  Cousin,  go  dmw  our  puissance  together.  — 
^/"^'^  [Exit  Bastard. 

France,  LAflTburn'd  up  with  inflaming  wrath ; 
A  rngewhose  heat  hath  this  condition, 
Tirat  nothing  can  allay,  nothing  but  blood, 
•the  blood,  and  dearest  valued  blood,  of  France. 

Phil  Thy  rage  shall  burn  thee  up,  and  thou  shalt 
turn 
To  ashes,  ere  ouf  blood  shall  quench  that  fire : 
Look  to  thyself;  thou  art  in  jeopardy. 

John.  No  more  than  he  that  threats.  —  To  arms 
let's  hie  I  [Exeunt. 


SCENE    IL     The  same.     Plains  near  Angiers. 

Alarums  ;  Excursions.     Enter  the  Bastardy  with 
Austria's  head. 

Bast.  Now,  by  my  life,  this  day  grows  wondroui 
hot; 
Some  airy  devil  *  hovers  in  the  sky, 

*  In  Nash*i  Pierce  Pennilesse  bis  Supplication,  1692,  we  find 
ihe  followi]^  passage:  '<The  spirits  of  tbe  aire  will  mixe  theni- 
•ielves  with  thunder  and  lightning,  and  so  infect  tbe  clyme  when 
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And  pours  down  mischief.    Austria^s  head,  lie  there, 
While  Philip  breathes. 

Enter  King  John,  Arthur,  and  Hubert. 
John.  Hubert,  keep  this  boy.-Philip,*  make  up: 
My  mother  is  assailed  in  our  tent. 
And  ta'en,  I  fear. 

Bast.  My  lord,  I  rescu'd  her; 

Her  highness  is  in  safety,  fear  you  not: 
But  on,  my  Jiege;  for  very  Uttle  pains 
Will  bring  this  labour  to  an  happy  end.       [Jiaeunf. 


SCENE    HI 

Alarums;  Excursions;  Retreat.     Enter 

Elinor,  Arthur,    the  Bastard,   Hubert? 
Lords. 

John.  [To  Elinor.]  So  shall  it  be;  your  grace 
shall  stay  behind. 
So  strongly  guarded.  —  [To  Arthur.]  Cousin,  look 

not  sad : 
Thy  grandam  loves  thee,  and  thy  uncle  will 
As  dear  be  to  thee  as  thy  father  was. 

Arth.  O I  this  will  make  my  mother  die  with  grief. 

• 
they  raise  any  tempest,  that  sodainely  great  mortalitie  shall  ensue 
to  the  inhabitants.     The  spiriu  of  Jire  have  their  mansions  under 
the  regions  of  the  moone." 

*  Here  the  king,  who  had  knighted  him  by  the  name  of  Sir 
Richard f  calls  him  by  his  former  name.  Shakespeare  has  fol- 
lowed the  old  plays,  and  the  best  anthenticated  history.  The 
queen  mother,  whom  King  John  had  made  regent  in  Anjou,  was 
in  possession  of  the  town  of  Mirabeau,  in  that  province.  On  the 
approach  of  the  French  army,- with  Arthur  at  their  head,  she  sent 
letters  to  King  John  to  come  to  her  relief,  which  he  immeditlclj 
did.  As  he  adveoced  to  the  town  he  encountered  the  army  I  hat 
lay  before  it,  routed  them,  and  took  Arthur  prisoner.  The  queen 
in  the  mean  while  lemaineJ  in  perfect  security  in  the  rastle  ut 
Mirabeau. 
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John.  [  To  the  BasU'\  Cousin,  awaj  for  Englmiid : 
haste  before ; 
And,  ere  our  coming,  eee  thou  shake  the  bags 
Of  hoarding  abbots ;  set  at  liberty 
Tinj)risonM  augels:*  the  fat  ribs  of  peace 
Must  by  the  hungry  now  be  fed  upon : 
I'se  our  commission  in  bis  utmost  force. 

Bast  Bell,  book,  and  candle  shall  not  drive  me 
back,* 
When  gold  and  silver  becks  me  to  come  on. 
[  leave  your  highness :  —  Grandam,  I  will  praj 
(If  ever  I  remember  to  be  holy) 
For  your  fair  safety:  so  I  kiss  your  hand. 
Elu  Farewell,  gentle  cousin. 
John.  Coz,  farewell.  [Exit  B^tstard 

EU.  Come  hither,  little  kinsman ;  hark,  a  work. 
[She  takes  Abthur  aside, 
John.  Come  hither,  Hubert     O !  my  gentle  Hu 
bert, 

*  Gold  coin  of  that  name. 

*  The  order  of  the  horrible  eeremouy  here  referred  to,a«  ^ven 
^y  Fox  and  Sirype,  was  for  the  bishop,  aud  clerg^y,  and  all  the 
teveral  sorts  of  friars  in  the  cathedral,  to  go  into  the  Church,  with 
ihe  cross  borne  before  Ihem,  and  three  wax  tapers  lig^hted.  A 
priest,  all  in  white,  then  mounted  the  pulpit,  and  bcgfan  the  denua- 
rialion.  At  the  climax  of  the  cursing  each  taper  was  extinguished, 
with  the  prayer  that  the  souls  of  the  excommunicate  might  be 
''  given  over  utterly  to  the  power  of  the  fiend,  as  this  candle  is 
HOW  quench'd  and  pnt  out/'  Thus  described,  also,  in  Bale's 
Pageant : 

<*  For  as  moch  as  kyng  Johan  doth  Holy  Church  so  handle. 
Here  I  do  curse  hyra  wyih  crosse,  boke,  bell,  and  candle  : 
Lyke  as  this  same  roode  tnrnetb  now  fcom  me  his  face, 
So  God  I  requyre  to  sequester  hym  of  his  grace : 
As  this  boke  doth  speare  by  my  worke  mannual, 
I  wyll  God  to  close  uppe  from  hym  his  benefyttes  all : 
As  this  buruyng  flame  golh  from  this  candle  in  syght. 
I  wyll  God  to  put  hym  from  his  elerpall  lyglit : 
I  take  hym  from  Crist,  and  after  the  sownd  of  this  bell, 
Both  body  and  sowie  I  geve  hym  to  the  devyll  of  hell."     B 
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We  owe  thee  much ;  within  this  wall  of  flesh 
There  is  a  soul  counts  thee  her  creditor, 
And  with  advantage  means  to  pay  thy  love: 
And,  my  good  friend,  thy  voluntary  oath 
Lives  in  this  bosom,  dearly  cherished. 
Give  me  thy  hand.     I  had  a  thing  to  say,  ^ 
But  I  will  fit  it  with  some  better  time. 
By  Heaven,  Hubert,  I  am  almost  asham'd 
To  say  what  good  respect  I  have  of  thee. 

Huh,  I  am  much  bound^n  to  your  majesty. 

John.  Good  friend,  thou  hast  no  cause  to  say  so  yet ; 
But  thou  shalt  have ;  and  creep  time  ne'er  so  slow, 
Yet  it  shall  come,  for  me  to  do  thee  good. 
I  had  a  thing  to  say,  —  but  let  it  go : 
The  sun  is  in  the  heaven,  and  the  proud  day, 
Attended  with  the  pleasures  of  the  world. 
Is  all  too  wanton,  and  too  full  of  gawds. 
To  give  me  audience :  —  If  the  midnight  bell 
Did,  with  his  iron  tongue  and  brazen  mouth, 
Sound  on  into  the  drowsy  ear  of  night; 
If  this  same  were  a  churchyard  where  we  stand. 
And  thou  possessed  with  a  thousand  wrongs ; 
Or  if  that  surly  spirit,  melancholy. 
Had  bak'd  thy  blood,  and  made  it  heavy,  thick, 
(Which,  else,  runs  tickling  up  and  down  the  veioSy 
Making  that  idiot,  laughter,  keep  men's  eyes, 
And  strain  their  cheeks  to  idle  merriment, 
A  passion  hateful  to  my  purposes;) 
Or  if  that  thou  could'st  see  me  without  eyes. 
Hear  me  without  thine  ears,  and  make  reply 
Without  a  tongue,  using  conceit  alone. 
Without  eyes,  ears,  and  harmful  sound  of  words; 
Then,  in  despite  of  brooded  ^  watchful  day, 

*  Race  here  means  courtt^  progress. 

*  Brooded  (or  brooding ;  the  passive  form  in  an  active 

B. 
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I  would  into  thy  bosom  pour  1x17  thoughts. 
But  ah  !  I  will  not :  —  Yet  I  love  thee  well ; 
And,  by  my  troth,  I  think  thou  lov'st  me  well. 

Huh.  So  well,  that  what  you  bid  me  undertake* 
Though  that  my  death  were  adjunct  to  my  act, 
By  Heaven,  I  would  do  it. 

John.  Do  not  I  know  thou  would'st  1 

Good  Huboj    '  Hubert,  Hubert,  throw  thine  eye 
On  yond'  } '    dg  boy  :  I'll  tell  thee  what,  my  friend. 
He  is  a  vei  v    erpent  in  my  way ; 
And,  wheresoe'er  this  foot  of  mine  doth  tread. 
He  lies  before  me.     Dost  thou  understand  me  t 
Thou  art  his  keeper. 

Hub.  And  I  will  keep  him  so, 

That  he  shall  not  offend  your  majesty 

John.  Death. 

Hub.  My  lord  ? 

John.  A  grave. 

Hub.  He  shall  not  live. 

John.  Enough. 
I  could  be  merry  now.     Hubert,  i  love  thee ; 
Well,  I'll  not  say  what  I  intend  for  thee : 
Remember.  —  Madam,  fare  you  well : 
I'll  send  those  powers  o'er  to  your  majesty. 

Eli.   My  blessing  go  with  thee  ! 

John.  FAr  England,  cousin :  go. 

Hubert  shall  be  your  man,  attend  on  you 
With  all  true  duty.  —  On  toward  Calais,  ho  !  • 

[Exeunt. 

*  King  John,  after  be  had  taken  Arthur  prisoner,  sent  him  to 
the  town  of  Falaise,  in  Normandy,  under  the  care  of  Hnbert,  his 
ehamberlain,  from  whence  he  was  afterwards  removed  to  Rouen, 
and  delivered  to  the  custody  of  Robert  de  Veypoot  Here  be 
was  seeretly  put  to  death. 
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SCENE    IV.     The  same. 

The  French  King's  Tent 

Enter  King  Philip,  Lewis,  Pandulph,  and  At- 
tendcuUs, 

PML  So,  by  a  roaring  tempest  on  the  flood, 
A  whole  armado  of  convicted  sail  * 
Is  scatter'd  and  disjoin'd  from  fellowship* 

Pitn.  Courage  and  comfort !  all  shall  yet  go  well 

PhiL  What  can  go  well,  when  we  have  run  so  ill  1 
Are  we  not  beaten  ?     Is  not  Angiers  lost  1 
Arthur  ta'en  prisoner  1  divers  dear  friends  slain  t 
And  bloody  England  into  England  gone, 
O'erbearing  interruption,  spite  of  France  1 

Lew,  What  he  hath  won,  that  hath  he  fortified 
So  hot  a  speed  with  such  advice  disposed. 
Such  temperate  order  in  so  fierce  a  cause. 
Doth  want  example.     Who  hath  read,  or  heard, 
Of  any  kindred  action  like  to  this  ? 

PML  Well  could  I  bear  that  England  liad  thif 
praise. 
So  we  could  find  some  pattern  of  our  shame. 

Enter  Constance. 

Look !  who  comes  here  ?  a  grave  unto  a  soul ; 
Holding  the  eternal  spirit,  against  her  will. 
In  the  vile  prison  of  afflicted  breath.'  — 
I  pr'ythee,  lady,  go  away  with  me. 

Om.  Lo,  now,  now  see  the  issue  of  your  peace ! 

*  Armado  is  a  fleet  of  war ;  the  word  is  adopted  from  the  Span- 
ish, and  the  recent  defeat  of  the  Spanish  armado  had  made  it 
familial'. —  Convicted  is  vanquished,  overcome.  To  comnnce  and 
convict  were  synonymous.     See  Macbeth,  Act  i.  sc.  7,  note  10. 

*  The  body ;  the  same  vile  prison  in  which  the  breath  is  coolined 
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PM.  Patience,  good  ladj  !  comfort,  gentle  Coo 
stance. 

Con.  No,  I  defy  '  all  counsel,  all  redress. 
But  that  which  ends  all  counsel,  true  redress, 
Death,  death.  —  O,  amiable  lovely  death  ! 
Thou  odoriferous  stench  !  sound  rottenness ! 
Arise  forth  from  the  conch  of  lasting  night. 
Thou  hate  and  terror  to  prosperfty, 
And  I  will  kiss  thy  detestable  bones ; 
And  put  nty  eyeballs  in  thy  vanity  brows , 
And  ring  these  fingers  with  thy  household  worms , 
Arid  stop  this  gap  of  breath  *  with  fulsome  dust. 
And  be  a  carrion  monster  like  thyself: 
Come,  grin  on  me,  and  I  will  think  thou  smil'st. 
And  buss  thee  as  thy  wife  !     Misery's  love, 
O,  come  to  me ! 

PhiU  O,  fair  affliction,  peace ! 

Con.  No,  no,  I  will  not,  having  breath  to  cry.  — 
O !  that  my  tongue  were  in  the  thunder's  mouth ; 
Then  with  a  passion  would  I  shake  the  world. 
And  rouse  from  sleep  that  fell  anatomy. 
Which  cannot  hear  a  lady's  feeble  voice. 
Which  scorns  a  modem  *  invocation. 

Pan.  Lady,  you  utter  madness,  and  not  sorrow. 

Con.  Thou  art  not  holy  to  belie  me  so : 
I  am  not  mad ;  this  hair  I  tear  is  mine ; 
My  name  is  Constance ;  I  was  Geffrey's  wife ; 
Young  Arthur  is  my  son,  and  he  is  lost ! 

*  To  defy  formerly  alg^iified  to  refuse,  lo  reject. 

*  That  18,  this  moulh. 

*  Shakespeare  oAcn  uses  inoHem  in  the  sense  of  eommoD,  ordi- 
nary, trite  J  as  in  the  Seven  Ages  of  Jaques,  As  You  Like  It  • 
"  Full  of  wise  saws  and  modem  instances."  Mr.  Knight  change! 
modem  into  mot/ter't  here,  on  the  ground  that  the  latter  word  wai 
often  written  moder.  It  must  be  owned  that  modem  seem*  very 
tame,  and  that  mother**  lifts  the  verse  into  poetry  at  once  :  never 
Ibdess  tbe  change  seems  scarce  admissible.  h 
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I  am  not  mad ;  —  I  would  to  Heaven  I  were  1 
For  then  'tis  like  I  should  forget  myself: 
O,  if  I  could,  what  grief  should  I  forget !  — 
Preach  some  philosophy  to  make  me  mad, 
And  thou  shalt  be  canoniz'd,  cardinal ; 
For,  being  not  mad,  but  sensible  of  grief, 
My  reasonable  part  produces  reason 
How  I  may  be  delivered  of  these  woes. 
And  teaches  me  to  kill  or  hang  myself: 
If  I  were  mad,  I  should  forget  my  son,  * 
Or  madly  think  a  babe  of  clouts  were  he. 
I  am  not  mad :  too  well,  too  well  I  feel 
The  different  plague  of  each  calamity. 

Phil,  Bind  up  those  tresses :  O  !  what  love  I  note 
In  the  fair  multitude  of  those  her  hairs ! 
Where  but  by  chance  a  silver  drop  hath  fallen. 
Even  to  that  drop  ten  thousand  wiry  friends 
Do  glue  themselves  in  sociable  grief; 
Like  true,  inseparable,  faithful  loves. 
Sticking  together  in  calamity. 

Con,  To  England,  if  you  will. 

Phil  Bind  up  your  hairs 

Con,  Yes,  that  I  will ;  and  wherefore  will  I  do  it  1 
I  tore  them  from  their  bonds,  and  cried  aloud, 
**  O  !  that  these  hands  could  so  redeem  my  son, 
As  they  have  given  these  hairs  their  liberty." 
But  now  I  envy  at  their  liberty. 
And  will  again  commit  them  to  their  bonds. 
Because  my  poor  child  is  a  prisoner.  — 
And,  father  cardinal,  I  have  heard  you  say, 
That  we  shall  see  and  know  our  friends  in  heaven  i 
If  that  be  true,  I  shall  see  my  boy  again ; 
For,  since  the  birth  of  Cain,  the  first  male  child, 
To  him  that  did  but  yesterday  suspire,* 

*  To  ntspire  Shakespeare  a.<es  for  to  breathe.     Thus  io  2  Hmy 
IV.:  <•  Did  be  suspire,  that  li^ht  and  weighllesn  down  perfbroe 
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There  was  not  sucli  a  gracious '  creature  born. 
But  now  will  canker  sorrow  eat  my  bud, 
And  chase  the  native  beauty  from  his  cheek, 
And  he  will  look  as  hollow  as  a  ghost ; 
As  dim  and  meagre  as  an  ague's  fit ; 
And  so  heMI  die ;  and,  rising  so  again. 
When  I  shall  meet  him  in  the  court  of  hea?en 
[  shall  not  know  him :  therefore  never,  never 
Must  [  behold  my  pretty  Arthur  more. 

Pan.  You  hold  too  heinous  a  respect  of  grief. 

Coru  He  talks  to  me,  that  never  had  a  son. 

Phil,  You  are  as  fond  of  grief,  as  of  your  child. 

Coju  Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  absent  child, 
Lies  in  his  bed,  walks  up  and  down  with  me ; 
Puts  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  his  words. 
Remembers  me  of  all  his  gracious  parts, 
Stuffs  out  his  vacant  garments  with  his  form : 
Then,  have  I  reason  to  be  fond  of  grief. 
Fare  you  well :  had  you  such  a  loss  as  I, 
I  could  give  better  comfort  than  you  do. — 
I  will  not  keep  this  form  upon  my  head, 
When  there  is  such  disorder  in  my  wit. 
O  Lord  I  my  boy,  my  Arthur,  my  fair  son ! 
My  life,  my  joy,  my  food,  my  all  the  world, 
My  widow-comfort,  and  my  sorrow's  cure  !     [Exit. 

Phil  I  fear  some  outrage,  and  Pll  follow  her. 

[ExU. 

Lew.  There's  nothing  in  this  world  can  make  me 
joy: 
Life  is  as  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale,* 

mast  move/'  In  Bullokar's  Expositor,  1616.  we  have  iutjnraHont 
a  breathing  or  sighing. 

'  Oraciout  is  used  by  Shakespeare  often  in  the  sense  of  beau- 
tiful, comely,  graceful.  Florio.  in  bis  It^Jian  Dictionary,  shows 
that  this  was  no  uncommon  signification ;  be  explains  gratio»o 
graeefbl,  gracious,  also  comely,  fne,  well-favoured,  gentle, 

•  "  For  when  thou  art  angry,  all  our  days  are  gone,  we  bring 
Mir  years  to  an  end,  as  it  were  a  tale  that  is  told.'*  —  Psalm  kc. 
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Vexing  the  dull  ear  of  a  drowsy  man ; 

And  bitter  shame  hath  spoilM  the  sweet  world'p* 

taste, 
That  it  yields  nought,  but  shame,  and  bitterness. 

Pan.  Before  the  curing  of  a  strong  disease, 
Even  in  the  instant  of  repair  and  health, 
The  fit  is  strongest :  evils,  that  take  leave. 
On  their  departure  most  of  all  show  evil. 
What  have  you  lost  by  losing  of  this  day  ? 

Lew,  All  days  of  glory,  joy,  and  happiness. 

Pan,  If  you  had  won  it,  certainly  you  had. 
No,  no :  when  Fortune  means  to  men  most  good, 
She  looks  upon  them  with  a  threatening  eye. 
'Tis  strange  to  think  how  much  King  John  hath  lost 
In  this  which  he  accounts  so  clearly  won. 
Are  not  you  griev'd  that  Arthur  is  his  prisoner  t 

Lew.  As  heartily,  as  he  is  glad  he  hath  l^im. 

Pan.  Your  mind  is  all  as  youthful  os  your  blood. 
Now  hear  me  speak  with  a  prophetic  spirit ; 
For  even  the  breath  of  what  I  mean  to  speak 
Shall  blow  each  dust,  each  straw,  each  little  rub, 
Out  of  the  path  which  shall  directly  lead 
Thy  foot  to  England's  throne ;  and  therefore  mark 
John  hath  seizM  Arthur ;  and  it  cannot  be. 
That,  whiles  warm  life  plays  in  that  infant's  veins. 
The  raisplac'd  .Tohn  should  entertain  an  hour, 
One  minute,  nay,  ^ne  quiet  breath  of  rest 
A  sceptre,  snatch'd  with  an  unruly  hand. 
Must  be  as  boisterously  maintained  as  gain'd ; 
And  he,  that  stands  upon  a  slippery  place. 
Makes  nice  of  no  vile  hold  to  stay  him  up : 

•  The  old  copy  reads  wonVs.  The  alteration  was  made  63 
Pope.  Malone  thinks  it  unnecessary  ;  and  thai  by  \he  svatet  %tord 
l\f^.  is  meant.  Stccvens  prefers  Pope's  emendation,  which  is  co«« 
•enanced  by  Hamlet's 

««  How  weary,  staUf,fiat,  and  unprofitable 
I  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world ' " 
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That  John  may  stand,  then  Arthur  needs  must  fall ; 
So  be  it,  for  it  cannot  be  but  su. 

Lew.  But  wbut  shall  I  gain  by  young  Arthur's  fall  ? 

Pan.  You,  in  tlie  right  of  lady  Blanch  your  wife, 
May  then  make  all  tbe  claim  that  Arthur  did. 

Lew.  And  lose  it,  life  and  all,  as  Arthur  did. 

Pan.  How  green  you  are,  and  fresh  in  this  <ild 
world  ! 
John  lays  you  plots ;  the  times  conspire  with  you  ; 
For  he  that  steeps  his  safety  in  true  blood 
Shall  find  but  bloody  safety,  and  untrue. 
This  act,  so  evilly  born,  shall  cool  the  hearts 
Of  all  his  people,  and  freeze  up  their  zeal ; 
That  none  so  small  advantage  shall  step  forth 
To  check  his  reign,  but  they  will  cherish  it : 
No  natural  exhalation  in  tlie  sky, 
No  scape  "  of  nature,  no  distemper'd  day, 
No  common  wind,  no  customed  event. 
But  they  will  pluck  away  his  natural  cause, 
And  call  them  meteors,  prodigies,  and  signs, 
Abortives,  presages,  and  tongues  of  heaven, 
Plainly  denouncing  vengeance  upon  John. 

Lew.  May  be,  he  will  not  touch  young  Arthur's 
life, 
,  But  hold  himself  safe  in  his  prisonment. 

Pan.  O  !  sir,  when  he  shall  hear  of  your  approach, 
If  that  young  Arthur  be  not  gone  already. 
Even  at  that  news  he  dies ;  and  then  the  hearts 
Of  all  his  people  shall  revolt  from  him. 
And  kiss  the  lips  of  unacquainted  change ; 
And  pick  strong  matter  of  revolt,  and  wrath, 
Out  of  the  bloody  fingers'  ends  of  John. 

'®  The  old  copy  reads  scope.  The  emendation  it  Poprt. 
Shakespeare  finely  calls  a  monstrous  birth  an  escape  of  tuUttre,  •• 
if  it  were  produced  while  she  was  bu«y  elsewhere,  or  intent  npoo 
\  other  thing. 
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Methinks,  I  see  this  horlj  "  all  on  foot : 
And,  O !  what  better  matter  breeds  for  you, 
Than  I  have  nam'd.  —  The  bastard  Faulconbridg^ 
Is  now  in  England,  ransacking  the  Church, 
Offending  charity :  If  but  a  dozen  French 
Were  there  in  arms,  thej  would  be  as  a  call " 
To  train  ten  thousand  English  to  their  side ; 
Or  as  a  little  snow,*^  tumbled  about. 
Anon  becomes  a  mountain.     O,  noble  Dauphin  I 
Go  with  me  to  the  king.     Tis  wonderful. 
What  maj  be  wrought  out  of  their  discontent : 
Now  that  their  souls  are  topfull  of  offence. 
For  England  go :  I  will  whet  on  the  king. 

Lew.  Strong  reasons  make  strange  actions.'*    Let 
us  go: 
If  jou  say  ay,  the  king  will  not  say  no.       [Ezaoit. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE   I.    Northampton.'    A  Room  in  the  Castle. 

Enter  Hubert  and  two  Attendants. 

Hub,  Heat  me  these  irons  hot ;  and  look  thou 
stand 
Within  the  arras :  when  I  strike  my  foot 

"  Ifuriif  is  tumult y  hnrly-bnrly. 

I*  Tb«  immge  is  takeu  from  the  manoer  in  which  birds  ire 
•omeUmes  cao^t ;  one  being  placed  for  the  parpote  of  drawing 
others  to  the  net  by  bis  note  or  call. 

^  Bacoo,  in  bis  History  of  Henry  VU.,  speaking  of  Siranel's 
march,  observes  that  their  tnowbaU  did  not  gather  as  it  went. 

>*  So  in  the  original, but  commonly  altered  to  "strong  actions/' 
following  the  second  folio.  The  meaning  evidently  is,  that  strong 
reasons  prompt  and  justify  unusual  courses  of  action.  H. 

'  lu  tie  original  the  stage-direction  is  merely,  -—  "  Enter  Hubert 
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ITpon  the  bosom  of  tlie  ground,  rush  forth, 
And  bind  the  boy,  which  you  shall  find  with  me, 
Past  to  the  chair  :  be  heedflil.     Hence,  and  watch. 
1  Attend,  I  hope  your  warrant  will  bear  out  the 

deed. 
Hub.  Uncleanly  scruples  !     Fear  not  you :  look 
to't.  —  [Exeunt  Attendants. 

Young  lad,  come  forth ;  I  have  to  say  with  you. 

Enter  Arthub. 

Arth.  Good  morrow,  Hubert. 

Hub.  Good  morrow,  little  pnnce. 

Arth.  As  little  prince  (having  so  great  a  title 
To  be  more  prince)  as  may  be.  —  You  wre  sad. 

Hub.  Indeed,  I  have  been  merrier. 

Arth.  Mercy  on  me 

Methinks  nobody  should  be  sad  but  I : 
Yet,  I  remember,  when  I  was  in  France, 
Young  gentlemen  would  be  as  sad  as  night. 
Only  for  wantonness.*     By  my  Christendom,' 
So  I  were  out  of  prison,  and  kept  sheep, 
I  should  be  as  merry  as  the  day  is  long ; 
And  so  1  would  be  here,  but  that  I  doubt 
My  uncle  practises  more  harm  to  me : 
He  is  afraid  of  me,  and  I  of  him. 

and  ExecQtioners."  Northampton  is  usually  set  down  as  the  place 
of  the  scene,  and  doubtless  it  answers  the  purpose  well  enough. 
The  scene  certainly  lies  somewhere  in  England,  and  in  the  time 
of  John  Northampton  was  in  fact  honoured  with  the  royal  resi 
denee.  For  the  actual  places  of  Arthur's  confinement  and  death 
tee  Act  iii.  sc.  3,  note  5,  of  this  play.  B. 

*  This  is  a  satirical  giance  at  the  fashionable  aflectation  of  the 
lime.  Lyiy  also  ridicules  it  in  his  Midas  :  ««  Now  every  base  com- 
panion, being  in  his  mubU'/ubfes,  says  he  is  melancholy."  Again  : 
**  Melancholy  is  the  crest  of  courtiers,  and  now  every  base  compan- 
ion says  be  is  melancholy.'* 

'  That  is,  by  my  baptism.  The  use  of  this  word  for  christen- 
ing or  baptism  is  not  peculiar  to  Shakespeare.  See  All's  Well 
mat  Ends  Well.  Act  i.  sc.  1,  note  18. 
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b  if  my  fault  that  I  was  Geffrey's  son  t 

No,  indeed,  is't  not ;  and  I  would  to  Heaven 

I  were  your  son,  so  you  would  love  me,  Hubert. 

Hub.  [Aside*']  If  I  talk  to  him,  with  his  innocent 
prate 
He  will  awake  my  mercy,  which  lies  dead : 
Therefore  I  will  be  sudden,  and  despatch. 

Arth.  Are  you  sick,  Hubert  ?  you  look  pale  U^ 
day. 
In  sooth,  I  would  you  were  a  little  sick. 
That  I  might  sit  all  night,  and  watch  with  you : 
I  warrant,  I  love  you  more  than  you  do  me. 

Hub.  [Aside.]  His  words  do  take  possession  of 
my  bosom. — 
[Shauring  a  peeper.]  Read  here,  young  Arthur,  [iiiufc.] 
How  now,  foolish  rheum  ! 
Turning  dispiteous  torture  out  of  door  ! 
I  must  be  brief,  lest  resolution  drop 
Out  at  mine  eyes  in  tender  womanish  tears.— 
Can  you  not  read  it  ?  is  it  not  fair  writ  ?. 

Arth.  Too  fairly,  Hubert,  for  so  foul  effect. 
Must  you  with  hot  irons  burn  out  both  mine  eyes  t 

Hub.  Young  boy,  I  must. 

Arth.  And  will  you  t 

Hub.  And  I  will. 

Arth.  Have  you  the  heart  1  When  your  head  did 
but  ache, 
I  knit  my  handkerchief  about  your  brows, 
(The  best  I  had,  a  princess  wrought  it  me,) 
And  I  did  never  ask  it  you  again ; 
JLud  with  my  hand  at  midnight  held  your  head* 
And,  tike  the  watchful  minutes  to  the  hour. 
Still  and  anon  cheerM  up  the  heavy  time, 
Saying,  What  lack  you  ?  and,  Wliere  lies  your  grief  Y 
Or,  What  good  love  may  I  perform  for  you  t 
Many  a  poor  man^s  son  would  have  lain  still. 
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And  ne^er  have  spoke  a  loving  word  to  jou; 
But  you  at  jour  sick  service  had  a  princA. 
\ay,  you  may  think  my  love  was  crafty  love. 
And  call  it  cunning :  do,  an  if  you  will. 
If  Heaven  be  pleasM  that  you  must  use  me  ill, 
Why,  then  you  must  —  Will  you  put  out  mine  eyiis  1 
These  eyes  that  never  did,  nor  never  shall, 
So  much  as  frown  on  you  1 

Hub.  I  have  sworn  to  do  it, 

And  with  hot  irons  must  I  burn  them  out. 

Arth.  Ah !  none,  but  in  this  iron  age,  would  do  it 
The  iron  of  itself,  though  heat^  red-hot. 
Approaching  near  these  eyes,  would  drink  my  tean 
And  quench  his  *  fiery  indignation 
Even  in  the  matter  of  mine  innocence : 
Nay,  after  that,  consume  away  in  rust. 
But  for  containing  fire  to  harm  mine  eye. 
Are  you  more  stubborn-hard  than  hammer'd  iron  f 
An  if  an  angel  should  have  come  to  me. 
And  told  me  Hubert  should  put  out  mine  eyes, 
I  would  not  have  believ'd  him ;  no  tongue,  but  Hu- 
bert's. 

Hub.  Come  forth.  [Stamps* 

Re-enter  Attendants^  with  cords,  irons,  Sfc* 
Do  as  I  bid  you  do. 

Arth*  O !  save  me,  Hubert,  save  me !  my  eyes 
are  out, 
Bven  with  the  fierce  looks  of  these  bloody  men. 
Huh.  Give   me  the  iron,  I  say,  and. bind  him 
here. 

^  Tbe5>articipIe^a/,tboagb  now  obsolete,  was  in  tue  in  Snak»> 
ipeare's  time.  "  He  commanded  that  tbey  should  heat  the  ftu^ 
nace  one  seven  tiroes  more  than  it  was  wont  to  be  A«at"  •*  IKmit^ 
lii.  19. 

*  The  original  has  tint. 
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Arth,    Alas!    what  need  jou  be  so  boisterous- 

TOUghl 

I  will  not  struggle ;  I  will  stand  stone-still. 

For  Heaven's  sake,  Hubert,  let  me  not  be  bound ! 

Nay,  hear  me,  Hubert !  drive  these  men  awaj, 

And  I  will  sit  as  quiet  as  a  lamb ; 

I  will  not  stir,  nor  wince,  nor  speak  a  word, 

Nor  look  upon  the  iron  angerly  : 

Thrust  but  these  men  away,  and  Til  forgive  you, 

Whatever  torment  you  do  put  me  to. 

Hub.  Go,  stand  within ;  let  me  alone  with  him. 

1  Attend,  I  am  best  pleas'd  to  be  from  such  a 
deed.  [Exeunt  Attendants^ 

Arth,  Alas !  I  then  have  chid  away  my  friend ; 
He  hath  a  stern  look,  but  a  gentle  heart :  — 
Let  him  come  back,  that  his  compassion  may 
Give  life  to  yours. 

Huh,  Come,  boy,  prepare  yourself 

Arth,  Is  there  no  remedy  ? 

Hub,  None,  but  to  lose  your  eyes. 

Arth,  Q>  Heaven  !  —  that  there  were  but  a  mote 
in  yours, 
A  grain,  a  dust,  a  gnat,  a  wandering  hair. 
Any  annoyance  in  that  precious  sense ! 
Then,  feeling  what  small  things  are  boisterous  there. 
Your  vile  intent  must  needs  seem  horrible. 

Hub,    Is  this  your  promise?  go  to;  hold  your 
tongue. 

Arth,  Hubert,  the  utterance  of  a  brace  of  tonguea 
Must  needs  want  pleading  for  a  pair  of  eyes : 
Let  me  not  hold  my  tongue ;  let  me  not,  Hubert : 
Or,  Hubert,  if  you  will,  cut  out  my  tongue. 
Ho  I  may  keep  mine  eyes  :  O  !  spare  mine  eyes ; 
Though  to  no  use,  but  still  to  look  on  you. 
Lo !  by  my  troth,  the  instrument  is  cold. 
And  would  not  harm  me. 
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Hub.  I  can  heat  it,  boj. 

Arth.  No,  in  good  sooth ;  the  fire  is  dead  with 
grief. 
Being  create  for  comfort,  to  be  usM 
In  undeserv'd  extremes :  see  else  yourself; 
There  is  no  malice  in  this  burning  coal ; 
The  breath  of  heaven  hnth  blown  his  spirit  out, 
And  strew'd  repentant  ashes  on  his  head. 

Hub,  But  with  my  breath  I  can  revive  it,  boy. 

Arth,  And  if  you  do,  you  will  but  make  it  blush, 
And  glow  with  shame  of  your  proceedings,  Hubert : 
Nay,  it,  perchance,  will  sparkle  in  your  eyes ; 
And,  like  a  dog  that  is  compelPd  to  fight. 
Snatch  at  his  master  that  doth  tarre  *  him  on. 
All  things  that  you  should  use  to  do  me  wrong 
Deny  their  office :  only  you  do  lack 
That  mercy,  which  fierce  fire,  and  iron,  extends, 
Creatures  of  note  for  mercy-lacking  uses. 

Hub,  Well,  see  to  live ;  I  will  not  touch  thine  eyes 
For  all  the  treasure  that  thine  uncle  owes : ' 
Yet  am  I  sworn,  and  I  did  purpose,  boy, 
With  this  same  very  iron  to  burn  them  out 

Arth.  O  !  now  you  look  like  Hubert :  nil  this  while 
You  were  disguis'd. 

Hub.  Peace!  no  more.     Adieu. 

Your  uncle  must  not  know  but  you  are  dead : 
I^  fill  these  dogged  spies  with  false  reports ; 
And,  pretty  child,  sleep  doubtless,  and  secure 
That  Hubert,  for  the  wealth  of  all  the  world, 
Will  not  offend  thee. 

Arth.  O  Heaven  !  — I  thank  you,  Hubert. 


,*  That  tSf  ttimulatef  set  him  on.     The  word  occurs  agniD  in 
Hamlet :  **  And  the  nation  holds  it  no  sin  to  tarre  them  on  to  coo 
troversy."     And  in  Troilus  and  Cressida :  "  Pride  alone  mnft 
tarre  the  maitifls  on/' 
'  Owns. 
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Hub.  Silence  !  no  more.  Go  closely  in  with  me : 
Much  danger  do  I  undergo  for  thee."  [Exeunt 

SCENE   11.     The  same. 

A  Room  of  State  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  John,  crowned;  Pembroke,  Salisbury, 
and  other  Lords,      The  King  takes  his  State. 

John.  Here  once  again  we  sit,  once  again  crownM, 
And  look'd  upon,  I  hope,  with  cheerful  eyes. 

Pern.  This  **  once  again,"  but  that  your  lughneas 
pleas'd, 
Was  once  superfluous :  *  you  were  crown'd  before. 
And  that  high  royalty  was  ne'er  pluck *d  off; 
The  faiths  of  men  ne'er  stained  with  revolt ; 
Fresh  expectation  troubled  not  the  land. 
With  any  long'd-for  change,  or  better  state. 

SaL  Therefore,  to  be  possess'd  with  double  pompi 
To  guard  *  a  title  that  was  rich  before, 

**  Holinsbed  gives  the  following  accounl  of  the  matter  of  thtt 
•eene :  **  It  was  reported  that  King  John  appointed  certain  persons 
to  go  into  F^alaise,  where  Arthur  wan  kept  in  prison  under  the 
charge  of  Hubert  do  Burgh,  and  there  to  put  out  the  young  gen> 
lleman't  eyes.  But  through  such  resistance  as  he  made  against 
one  of  the  tormentors  that  came  to  execute  the  king's  conunaiid. 
(for  the  other  rather  forsook  their  prince  and  country,  than  they 
would  consent  to  obey  the  king's  authority  therein.)  and  such  lam* 
•ntable  words  as  he  uttered,  Hubert  de  Borgh  did  preserve  him 
from  that  injury,  not  doubling  but  rather  to  have  thanks  than  dis- 
pleasure at  the  king's  hands,  for  delivering  him  of  such  infamy  as 
would  have  redounded  to  his  highness,  if  the  young  gentlemau 
Lad  been  so  cruelly  dealt  withal."  It  should  be  observed  that 
Arthur  was  then  ddeen  years  old.  H. 

*  That  is,  this  one  time  more  wan  one  time  more  than  enough. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  King  John  was  now  crowned  for  the 
fourth  time, 

•  To  guard  is  to  omamfnl.  So  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice 
Act  ii.  sc.  2  :  "  Give  him  a  livery  more  guarded  than  his  fellowt.' 
See.  also.  Measure  for  Measure.  Act  iii.  sc.  1.  note  16. 
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To  gild  refiued  gold,  to  paint  the  lily. 

To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet, 

To  smooth  the  ice,  or  add  another  hue 

Unto  the  rainhow,  or  with  taper-light 

To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  garnish. 

Is  wasteful,  and  ridicjilous  excess. 

Pent.  But  that  your  royal  pleasure  must  be  done 
This  act  is  as  an  ancient  tale  new  told, 
And  in  the  last  repeating  troublesome, 
Being  urged  at  a  time  unseasonable. 

SaL  In  this,  the  antique  and  well-noted  face 
Of  plain  old  form  is  much  disfigured ; 
And,  hke  a  shifted  wind  unto  a  sail. 
It  makes  the  course  of  thoughts  to  fetch  about : 
Startles  and  frights  consideration ; 
Makes  sound  opinion  sick,  and  truth  suspected. 
For  putting  on  so  new  a  fashioned  robe. 

Pern.  When  workmen  strive  to  do  better  than  well, 
They  do  confound  their  skill  in  covetousness ; ' 
And,  oftentimes,  excusing  of  a  fault 
Doth  make  the  fault  the  worse  by  the  excuse ; 
As  patches,  set  upon  a  little  breach. 
Discredit  more  in  hiding  of  the  fault. 
Than  did  the  fault  before  it  was  so  patched. 

SaL  To  this  effect,  before  you  were  new-crown'd, 
We  breath'd  our  counsel ;  but  it  pleas'd  your  highness 
To  overbear  it,  and  we  are  all  well  pleas'd ; 
Since  all  and  every  part  of  what  we  would 
Doth  make  a  stand  at  what  your  highness  will. 

John.  Some  reasons  of  this  double  coronation 
I  have  possessed  you  with,  and  think  them  strong; 
And  more,  more  strong,  when  lesser  is  my  fear, 

'  Lord  Bacon,  in  like  manner,  attributes  the  failures  of  certain 
to  the  lov€f  not  of  excellence^  but  of  excelling.  The  text  is  a  fine 
commentary  on  the  elaborate  artificialness  which  springs  far  moic 
from  ambition  than  from  inspirat'.on,  and  which  the  Poci  too  ofirii 
exemplifies  in  his  own  pages  h 
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I  shall  indue  you  with :  meantinie,  but  ask 
What  you  would  have  reform'd  that  is  not  weDy 
And  well  shall  you  perceive  how  willingly 
I  will  both  hear  and  grant  you  your  requests. 

Pern.  Then  I,  as  one  that  am  the  tongue  of  thesei 
To  sound  *  the  purposes  of  al^theif  hearts. 
Both  for  myself  and  them,  (but,  chief  of  all. 
Your  safety,  for  the  which  myself  and  them 
Bend  their  best  studies,)  heartily  request 
The  enfranchisement  of  Arthur ;  whose  restraint 
Doth  move  the  murmuring  Ups  of  discontent 
To  break  into  thb  dangerous  argument :  — 
If  what  in  rest  you  have,  in  right  you  hold, 
Why,  then,  your  fears  (which,  as  they  say,  attend 
The  steps  of  wrong)  should  move  you  to  mew  op 
Your  tender  kinsman,  and  to  ch<ike  his  days 
With  barbarous  ignorance,  and  deny  his  youth 
The  rich  advantage  of  good  exercise  1  — 
That  the  time's  enemies  may  not  have  this 
To  grace  occasions,  let  it  be  our  suit 
That  you  have  bid  us  ask  his  liberty ; 
Which  for  our  goods  we  do  no  further  ask. 
Than  whereupon  our  weal,  on  you  depending. 
Counts  it  your  weal,  he  have  his  liberty. 

John.  Let  it  be  so :   [do  commit  his  youth 

Enter  Hubert. 

To  your  direction.  —  Hubert,  what  news  with  you  I 
Pern.  This  is  the  ma4  should  do  the  bloody  deed  s 
He  show'd  his  warrant  to  a  friend  of  mine. 
The  image  of  a  wicked  heinous  fault 
Lives  in  his  eye :  that  close  aspect  of  his 
Does  show  the  mood  of  a  much  troubled  breast ; 
And  1  do  fearfully  believe  'tis  done. 
What  we  so  fear'd  he  had  a  charge  to  do. 

♦  To  declare^  to  publish  the  nur|»o«»»<  of  all. 
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SaL  The  colour  of  the  king  doth  come  and  gO) 
Between  his  purpose  and  his  conscience, 
Like  heralds  Hwixt  two  dreadful  battles  sent : 
His  passion  is  so  ripe,  it  needs  must  break. 

Pern.  And,  when  it  breaks,  I  fear  will  issue  thence 
The  foul  corruption  pf  a  sweet  child's  death. 

John.  We  cannot  hold  mortality's  strong  hand. 
Good  lords,  although  my  will  to  give  is  living. 
The  suit  which  you  demand  is  gone  and  dead : 
He  tells  us  Arthur  is  deceas'd  to-night.^ 

SaL  Indeed,  we  fear'd  his  sickness  was  past  cure 

Pern,  Indeed,  we  heard  how  near  bis  death  he  was 
Before  the  child  himself  felt  he  was  sick. 
This  must  be  answer'd,  either  here,  or  hence. 

John.  Why  do  you  bend  such  solemn  brows  onmel 
Think  you  I  bear  the  shears  of  destiny  ? 
Have  I  commandment  on  the  pulse  of  life  ? 

Scd.  It  is  apparent  foul-play ;  and  'tis  shame. 
That  greatness  should  so  grossly  offer  it. 
So  thrive  it  in  your  game ;  and  so  farewell. 

Penu  Stay  yet,  lord  Salisbury ;  TU  go  with  thee, 
And  find  the  inheritance  of  this  poor  child, 
His  Uttle  kingdom  of  a  forced  grave. 
That  blood,  which  ow'd  ®  the  breadth  of  all  this  isle, 
Three  foot  of  it  doth  hold :  bad  world  the  while ! 
This  must  not  be  thus  borne :  this  will  break  out 
To  all  our  sorrows,  and  ere  long,  I  doubt. 

[Exeunt  Lords. 

*  Here  again  we  must  quote  from  Holinsbed,  who,  aAer  telling 
how  Hubert  spared  to  do  the  king's  order,  goes  on  thus :  "  How- 
beit^  to  satisfy  his  mind  for  the  time,  and  to  stay  the  rage  of  the 
Bretons,  he  caused  it  to  he  bruited  abroad  through  the  country, 
that  the  king's  commandment  was  fulfilled,  and  that  Arthur  also, 
through  sorrow  and  grief,  was  departed  out  of  this  life.  For  the 
space  of  6fleen  days  this  rumour  incessantly  ran  through  both  the 
realms  of  England  and  France,  and  there  was  ringing  for  him 
through  towns  and  villages,  as  it  had  been  for  his  funerals/'     D. 

*  That  is.  own'd  the  breadth  of  all  this  isle. 
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Johu  They  bam  in  iodignatiou.     I  repent : 
There  b  no  sure  foundation  let  on  blood ; 
No  certain  life  achieved  bj  otberg'  death. — 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

A  fearful  eye  .thou  hast :  Where  is  that  blood. 

That  I  have  seen  inhabit  in  those  cheeks  t 

So  foul  a  sky  clears  not  without  a  storm : 

Pour  down  thy  weather :  —  How  goes  all  in  France  1 

Mess.  From  France  to  England.^  —  Neyer  such 
a  power, 
For  any  foreign  preparation. 
Was  levied  in  the  body  of  a  land. 
The  copy  •  of  your  speed  is  learn'd  by  them ; 
For,  when  you  should  be  told  they  do  prepare, 
The  tidings  come  that  they  are  all  arriv'd. 

John.  O !  where  hath  our  intelligence  been  drunk  1 
Where  hath  it  slept  ?     Wliere  is  my  mother's  care, 
That  such  an  army  could  be  drawn  in  France, 
And  she  not  hear  of  it  ? 

Mess.  My  liege,  her  ear 

Is  stopp'd  with  dust:  the  first  of  April,  died 
Your  noble  mother ;  and,  as  I  hear,  my  lord. 
The  lady  Constance  in  a  frenzy  died 
Three  days  before :  but  this  from  rumour's  tongue 
I  idly  heard ;  if  true,  or  false,  I  know  not. 

John.  Withhold  thy  speed,  dreadful  Occasion  I 
O  !  make  a  league  with  me,  till  I  have  pleas'd 
My  discontented  peers.  —  What  I  mother  dead  1 
How  wildly,  then,  walks  my  estate  in  France !  — 
Under  whose  conduct  came  those  powers  of  France. 
That  thou  for  truth  giv'st  out,  are  landed  here  ? 

Mess.  Under  the  Dauphin. 

'  Meaningf  that  all  in  France  aro  going  to  England 
*  Tbat  is.  the  example. 
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Enter  the  Bastard  and  Peteb  of  Pomf^t. 

John.  Thou  hast  made  me  giddj 

With  these  ill  tidingn.  —  ^ow,  what  says  the  world 
To  your  proceedings^     Do  not  seek  to  stuff 
My  head  with  more  ill  news,  for  it  is  full. 

Bast  But  if  you  be  afeard  to  hear  the  worst. 
Then  let  the  worst,  unheard,  fall  on  your  head. 

Jchn.  Bear  with  me,  cousin,  for  I  was  amaz'd* 
Under  the  tide ;  but  now  I  breathe  again 
Aloft  the  flood,  and  can  give  audience 
To  any  tongue,  speak  it  of  what  it  will. 

Bast.  How  I  have  sped  among  the  ctergyroeiiy 
.  The  sums  I  have  collected  shall  express : 
But  as  I  travelled  hither  through  the  land, 
I  find  the  people  strangely  fantasied ; 
Possess'd  with  rumours,  full  of  idle  dreams; 
Not  knowing  what  they  fear,  but  full  of  fear : 
And  here's  a  prophet,  that  I  brought  with  me 
From  forth  the  streets  of  Pomfret,  whom  I  found 
With  many  hundreds  treading  on  his  heels ; 
To  whom  he  sung,  in  rude  harsh-sounding  rhymes, 
That,  ere  the  next  Ascension-day  at  noon, 
Your  highness  should  deliver  up  your  crown.** 

*  Astonied,  stunned,  confounded,  are  the  ancient  synonyms  of 
amaxedy  obstupesco. 

^^  This  man  was  a  hermit  in  great  repute  with  the  common 
people..  Notwithstanding  the  event  is  said  to  have  fallen  out  as 
be  prophesied,  the  poor  fellow  was  inhumanly  dragged  at  horses' 
tails  through  the  streets  of  Warham,  and,  together  with  his  son, 
who  appears  to  have  been  even  more  innocent  than  his  father,  hanged 
afterwards  upon  a  gibbet.  Speed  says  that  Peter  was  suborned 
by  the  pope's  legate,  the  French  king,  and  the  barons  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  Poet  here  brings  together  matters  that  were  in  fact  sep- 
arated by  an  interval  of  some  years.  The  event  in  question  took 
place  in  1213,  and  is  thus  delivered  by  the  chronicler :  «  There 
was  this  season  an  hermit  whose  name  was  Peter,  dwelling  about 
York,  a  man  in  great  reputation  with  the  common  people,  because 
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John.  Thou  idle  dreamer,  wherefore  did^t  thou  so  1 

Pet  Foreknowing  that  the  truth  will  fall  out  so. 

John.  Hubert,  away  with  him  ;  imprison  him ; 
And  on  that  day  at  noon,  whereon,  he  saysy 
I  shall  yield  up  my  crown,  let  him  be  hangM : 
Deliver  him  to  safety,*'  and  return, 
For  I  must  use  thee.  —  O,  my  gentle  cousin ! 

[Exit  Hubert,  with  Petek. 
Hear*st  thou  the  news  abroad,  who  are  arriv'd  1 

Bast  The  French,  my  lord ;  men's  mouths  are 
full  of  it : 
Besides,  I  met  lord  Bigot,  and  lord  Salisbury* 
With  eyes  as  red  as  new-enkindled  fire, 
And  others  more,  going  to  seek  the  grave 
Of  Arthur,  who,  they  say,  is  kill'd  to-night 
On  your  suggestion. 

John,  Gentle  kinsman,  go, 

And  thrust  thyself  into  their  companies. 
I  have  a  way  to  win  their  loves  again  : 
Bring  them  before  me. 

Bast  I  will  seek  them  out. 

John.  Nay,  but  make  haste ;  the  better  foot  be- 
fore. — 
O !  let  me  have  no  subject  enemies. 
When  adverse  foreigners  affright  my  towns 
With  dreadful  pomp  of  stout  invasion. 

that,  either  inspired  with  some  spirit  of  prophncy,  as  the  peoplu 
believed,  or  else  having  some  notable  %V.\\\  in  art  magic,  be  was 

accustomed  to  tell  what  i^hould  follow  after This 

Peter,  about  the  first  of  January  last  past,  had  told  the  king  that 
at  the  feast  of  the  Ascension  it  should  come  to  pass,  that  he  should 
be  cist  out  of  his  kingdom.     And  he  offered  himself  to  suffer 

death  for  it,  if  his  words  should  not  prove  true One 

eause,  and  that  not  the  least,  which  moved  King  John  the  soonef 
to  agree  with  the  pope,  rose  through  the  words  of  the  said  hermit, 
that  did  put  such  a  fear  of  some  great  mishap  in  his  heart,  whieh 
should  grow  through  the  disloyalty  of  his  people,  that  it  roadt 
kim  yield  the  sooner."  H. 

"  That  is.  to  safe  custody. 
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Be  Mercury  ;  set  feathers  to  thy  heels, 
And  fly  like  thought  from  them  to  me  again. 

Bast  The  spirit  of  the  time  shall  teach  me  speed. 

[Exit 

John,  Spoke  like  a  spriteful  noble  gentleman*  — 
Go  after  him ;  for  he,  perhaps,  shall  need 
Some  messenger  betwixt  me  and  the  peers ; 
And  be  thou  he. 

Mess.  With  all  my  heart,  my  liege. 

[Eat 

John.  My  mother  dead ! 

Re-enter  Hubert. 

Hub.  My  lord,  they  say  five  moons  were  seen 
to-night : 
Four  fixed ;  and  the  fifth  did  whirl  about 
The  other  four  in  wondrous  motion." 

John.  Five  moons? 

Hub.      '      Old  men,  and  beldams,  in  the  streets 
Do  prophesy  upon  it  dangerously : 
Young  Arthur's  death  is  common  in  their  months ; 
And  when  they  talk  of  him  they  shake  their  headsi 
And  whisper  one  another  in  the  ear; 
And  he  that  speaks  doth  gripe  the  hearer's  wrist ; 
Whilst  he  that  hears  makes  fearful  action, 
With  wrinkled  brows,  with  nods,  with  rolling  eyes. 
I  saw  a  smith  stand  with  his  hammer,  thus, 
The  whilst  his  iron  did  on  the  anvil  cool. 
With  open  mouth  swallowing  a  tailor's  news ; 
Who,  with  his  shears  and  measure  in  his  hand, 

*•  Thus  in  Holinsbed :  "  About  ihe  raontb  of  December,  there 
were  seen  iu  the  province  of  York  five  moons,  one  in  the  east^ 
the  second  in  the  west,  the  third  in  the  north,  the  fourth  in  the 
south,  and  the  fiflh,  as  it  were,  set  in  the  middest  of  the  other,  hav* 
ing  many  stars  about  it,  and  went  five  or  six  times  incompassiug 
tlie  other,  as  it  were  the  space  of  one  hour,  and  shortly  after  van* 
iahed  away."  *     b. 
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Staoding  on  slippers,  (which  his  nimble  haste 
Had  falsely  thrust  apon  contrary  feet,*') 
T<^d  of  a  many  thousand  warlike  French, 
That  were  embattailed  and  rankM  in  Kent : 
Another  lean  unwashM  artificer 
Cuts  off  his  tale,  and  talks  of  Arthur's  death. 

Johu  Why  seek'^t  thou  to  possess  me  with  these 
fears  ? 
Why  orgest  thou  so  oft  young  Arthur's  death  ? 
Thy  hand  hath  inurder'd  him  :  I  had  a  mighty  cause 
To  wish  him  dead,  but  thou  badst  none  to  kill  him. 

Hub.  Had  none,  my  lord !  why,  did  you  not  pro- 
voke me  ? 

John.  It  is  the  curse  of  kings  to  be  attended 
By  slaves,  that  take  their  humours  for  a  warrant 
To  break  within  the  bloody  house  of  life; 
And,  on  the  winking  of  authority, 
To  understand  a  law ;  to  know  the  meaning 
Of  dfuigerous  majesty,  when,  perchance,  it  frowns 
More  upon  humour  than  advis'd  respect*^ 

Hub.  Here  is  your  hand  and  seal  for  what  I  did 

John.-  O !  when  the  last  account  *twixt  heaven 
and  earth 
Is  to  be  made,  then  shall  this  hand  and  seal 
Witness  against  us  to  damnation. 
How  oft  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds 
Makes  ill  deeds  done  !  '^     Hadst  not  thou  been  by, 
A  fellow  by  the  hand  of  nature  mark'd, 
Uuoted,  and  sign'd,  to  do  a  deed  of  shame. 
This  murder  had  not  come  into  my  mind : 

"  The  commentatort.  it  seems^  were  for  a  long  time  pazzled 
whst  this  might  mfliin,  ifll  at  last  the  forgotten  fashion  of  right  aud 
lefi  shoes  came  tMifk,  and  the  mystery  was  cleared  up  at  once. 
See  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Act  ii.  sc.  5,  note  1.       h, 

*^  Deliberate  consideration.  So  in  Hamlet :  <*  There's  tbe  rt 
ip*ct  that  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life.'' 

*•  The  original  reads,  makes  deeds  ill  done^  which  gives  a  seiise 
«o  evid^tly  wrong  as  to  justify  a  transposition.  H. 
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But,  taking  note  of  thy  abborr'd  aspect* 

Finding  thee  tit  for  bloody  villanj. 

Apt,  liable  to  be  etnploj'd  in  danger, 

[  faintly  broke  with  thee  of  Arthur's  death ; 

And  thou,  to  be  endeared  to  a  king. 

Made  it  no  conscience  to  destroy  a  prince. 

Jjid).  My  lord,  — 

lohru  Hadst  thou  but  shook  thy  head,  or  made  ■ 
pause,*^ 
When  1  spake  darkly  what  I  purposed ; 
Or  turn'd  an  eye  of  doubt  upon  ray  face. 
As  bid  me  tell  tny  tale  in  express  words ; 
Deep  shame  had  struck  me  dumb,  made  me  break 

off, 
And  those  thy  fears  might  have  wrought  fears  in  me : 
But  thou  didst  understand  me  by  my  signs, 
And  didst  in  signs  again  parley  with  sio ; 
Yea,  without  stop,  didst  let  thy  heart  consent, 
Andt  consequently,  thy  rude  hand  to  act 
The  deed  which  both  our  tongues  held  vile  to  name. 
Out  of  my  sight,  and  never  see  me  more ! 
My  nobles  leave  me ;  and  my  state  is  brav'd, 
Even  at  my  gates,  with  ranks  of  foreign  powers: 
Nay,  in  the  body  of  this  fleshly  land. 
This  kingdom,  this  confine  of  blood  and  breath, 

*'  There  are  many  touches  of  nature  iu  this  conference  of  John 
with  Hubert.  A  man  engaged  in  wickedness  would  keep  the 
profit  to  himself,  and  transfer  the  guilt  to  his  accomplice.  These 
reproaches  vented  against  Hubert  are  not  the  words  of  art  or  pol- 
icy,  but  the  eruptions  of  a  mind  swelling  with  consciousness  of  a 
erime,  and  desirous  of  discharging  its  misery  on  another.  This 
account  of  the  timidity  of  guilt  is  drawn,  ab  ipsis  recessibua  mentis f 
^roro  the  intimate  knowledge  of  mankind  ;  particularly  that  line  in 
which  he  says,  that  to  have  bid  him  tell  his  tale  in  express  words 
would  have  struck  him  dumb :  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
bad  men  use  all  the  arts  of  fallacy  upon  themselves,  palliate  their 
actions  to  their  own  minds  by  gentle  terms,  and  hide  themselves 
Droro  their  own  detection  io  ambiguities  and  subterfuges.  —  Jolmson 
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Hostilitj  and  civil  tumult  reigns 

Between  my  conscience,  and  my  cousin's  death. 

Hub.  Arm  jou  against  jour  other  enemiesy 
ril  make  a  peace  between  your  soul  and  yoa. 
Young  Arthur  is. alive  :  this  hand  of  mine 
Is  yet  a  maiden  and  an  innocent  hand. 
Not  painted  with  the  crimson  spots  of  blood* 
Within  this  bosom  never  enter'd  yet 
The  dreadful  motion  of  a  murderous  thought, 
And  you  have  slanderM  nature  in  my  form ; 
Which,  howsoever  rude  exteriorly. 
Is  yet  the  cover  of  a  fairer  mind, 
Than  to  be  butcher  of  an  innocent  child. 

John,  Doth  Arthur  live  ?     O  !  haste  thee  to  the 
peers; 
Throw  this  report  on  their  incensed  rage, 
And  make  them  tame  to  their  obedience. 
Forgive  the  comment  that  my  passion  made 
Upon  thy  feature ;  for  my  rage  was  blindt 
And  foul  imaginary  eyes  of  blood 
Presented  thee  more  hideous  than  thou  art 

0  !  answer  not ;  but  to  my  closet  bring 
The  angry  lords,  with  all  expedient  haste : 

1  conjure  thee  but  slowly  ;  run  more  fast" 

[ExatnL 

1^  Ilolinsbed  thus  continues  the  story  of  Hubert's  doings  toacb« 
ing  the  prince :  «'  When  the  Bretons  were  nothing  paciBed,  bat 
rather  kindled  more  vehemently  to  work  all  the  mischief  they 
could  devise,  in  revengt;  of  their  sovereign's  death,  there  was  uo 
remedy  bui  to  signify  abroad  again,  that  Arthur  was  as  yet  living, 
and  in  health.  Now  ulicii  the  king  beard  the  truth  of  all  this 
matter,  he  was  nothing  displeased  for  that  his  commandment  was 
not  executed,  sith  there  were  divers  of  his  captains  which  uttered 
in  plain  words,  that  he  should  not  6nd  knights  to  keep  his  castles 
if  he  deah  so  cruelly  with  his  nephew.  For  if  it  chanced  any  of 
them  to  be  taken  by  the  Ring  of  France  or  other  their  advorsa 
rios,  they  should  be  sure  to  taste  of  the  like  cup."  H. 
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SCENE    ni.     The  same.     Before  the  Castle. 

Enter  Arthur,  an  the  Walls* 

Arth    The  wall  is  hi^h ;  and  jet  will  I 
down. — 
Good  ground,  be  pitiful,  and  hurt  me  not !  — 
There's  few,  or  none,  do  know  me ;  if  they  did. 
This  ship-boj*s  semblance  hath  disguis'd  me  quite. 
[  am  afraid ;  and  yet  Til  venture  it. 
If  I  get  down,  and  do  not  break  my  limbs, 
I'H  find  a  thousand  shifts  to  get  away : 
As  good  to  die  and  go,  as  die  and  stay. 

[Leaps  down. 
O  me !  my  uncle*s  spirit  is  in  these  stones. — 
Heaven  take  my  soul,  and  England  keep  my  bones !  * 

[Dies. 

*  The  old  chroniclers  give  varioas  accoonts  of  Arthur's  death, 
of  which  Shakespenre  took  the  Jeast  o0ensive.  Matthew  Paris 
relating  the  event  uses  the  word  evanuit ;  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  conducted  with  impenetrable  secrecy.  The  French  histori- 
ans say  that  John,  coming  in  a  boat  during  the  night  to  the  castle 
of  Rouen,  where  the  young  prince  was  confined,  stabbed  him  while 
supplicating  for  mercy,  fastened  a  stone  to  the  body,  and  threw  it 
'  into  the  Seine,  in  order  to  give  some  colour  to  a  report,  which  be 
caused  to  be  spread,  that  the  prince,  attempting  to  escape  out  of 
a  window,  fell  into  the  river,  and  was  drowned.  Holinshcd's  state 
ment  of  the  matter  is  very  affecting.  "  Touching  the  manner  in 
very  deed  of  the  end  of  this  Arthur,  writers  make  sundry  report?. 
Nevertheless,  certain  it  is  that  in  the  year  next  ensuing  he  was 
remove<l  from  Falaise  unto  the  castle  or  tower  of  Rouen,  out  ol 
the  which  there  was  not  any  that  would  confess  that  ever  he  saw 
him  ^o  alive.  Some  have  written,  that  as  he  essayed  to  have 
escaped  out  of  prison,  and  proving  to  climb  over  the  walls  of  the 
oastic,  befell  into  the  river  of  Seine,  and  so  was  drowned.  Other 
write,  that  tlirough  very  grief  and  languor  he  pined  away,  and 
died  of  natural  sickness.  But  some  aflirm  that  King  John  secretly 
caused  him  to  be  murdered  and  made  away,  so  as  it  is  not  thoroughly 
agreed  upon,  in  what  sort  he  finished  his  days  ;  but  verily  King 
John  was  bad  in  great  suspicion,  whether  worthily  or  not,  the  Lord 
knoweth  *  B. 
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Enter  Pembroke,  Salisbury,  and  Bigot, 

8aL  Lords,  I  will   meet   him   at   St.  EdmundV 
Bury: 
It  is  car  safety,  and  we  mutt  embrace 
This  gentle  offer  of  the  perilous  time. 

Pern,  Who  brought  that  letter  from  the  cardinal  ? 

8<d,  The  count  Melun,  a  noble  lord  of  France; 
Whose  private  with  me,*  of  the  Dauphin's  lore, 
Is  much  more  general  than  these  lines  import 

Big.  To-morrow  morning  let  us  meet  him  then. 

8aL  Or,  rather  then  set  forward ;  for  'twill  be 
Two  long  days'  journey,  lords,  or  e'er  we  meet. 

Enter  the  Bastard. 

Bast  Once  more  to-day  well  met,  distemper'd 
lords ! 
The  king,  by  me,  requests  your  presence  straight. 
ScU.  The  king  hath  dispossess'd  himself  of  ui : 
We  will  not  line  his  sin-bestained  cloak 
With  our  pure  honours,  nor  attend  the  foot 
That  leaves  the  print  of  blood  where'er  it  walks. 
Return,  and  tell  him  so :  we  know  the  worst. 
Bast.   Whate'er  you  think,  good  words,  I  think, 

were  best. 
8aL  Our  griefs,  and   not  our  manners,  reason 

now. 
Bast.  But  there  is  little  reason  in  your  g^ef ; 
Tlierefore,  'twere  reason  you  had  manners  now. 
Pern.  Sir,  sir,  impatience  hath  its  privilege. 
Bast.  'Tis  true ;  to  hurt  his  master,  no  man  else 
8aL  This  is  the  prison.     What  is  he  lies  here  T 

[Seemfi^  AxtBXSR 

•  Prirate  coofereDCA. 
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Pern.  O  death  !  made  proud  with  pure  and  princely 
beauty. 
The  earth  had  not  a  hole  to  hide  this  deed. 

Sal  Murder,  as  hating  what  himself  hath  done, 
Doth  lay  it  open,  to  urge  on  revenge. 

Biff,  Or,  when  he  doomM  this  beauty  to  a  grave, 
Found  it  too  precious-princely  for  a  grave. 

SaL  Sir  Richard,  what  think  you  ?     Have  you 
beheld, 
Or  have  you  read,  or  heard  ?  or  could  you  think  ? 
Or  do  you  almost  think,  although  you  see. 
That  you  do  see  ?  could  thought,  without  this  object, 
Form  such  another  1     This  is  the  very  top. 
The  height,  the  crest,  or  crest  unto  the  crest. 
Of  murder's  arms :  this  is  the  bloodiest  shame. 
The  wildest  savagery,  the  vilest  stroke. 
That  ever  wall-ey'd  wrath,  or  staring  rage, 
Presented  to  the  tears  of  so  A  remorse. 

Pern,  All  murders  past  do  stand  excus'd  in  thb; 
And  this,  so  sole  and  so  unmatchable. 
Shall  give  a  holiness,  a  purity. 
To  the  yet  unbegotten  sins  of  time ; ' 
And  prove  a  deadly  bloodshed  but  a  jest, 
Exampled  by  this  heinous  spectacle. 

Bast  It  is  a  damned  and  a  bloody  work ; 
The  graceless  action  of  a  heavy  hand. 
If  that  it  be  the  work  of  any  hand. 

Sal  If  that  it  be  the  work  of  any  hand  1  — 
We  had  a  kind  of  light,  what  would  ensue : 
It  is  the  shameful  work  of  Hubert's  hand ; 
The  practice,  and  the  purpose,  of  the  king: 
From  whose  obedience  I  forbid  my  soul. 
Kneeling  before  this  ruin  of  sweet  life, 
And  breathing  to  his  breathless  excellence 
The  incense  of  a  vow,  a  holy  vow, 

'  The  old  copy  reads  nn  of  timet.    The  emendation  is  Pope'ft 
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Never  to  taste  the  pleasures  of  the  world, 
Never  to  be  infected  with  delight, 
Nor  conversant  with  ease  and  idleness. 
Till  I  have  set  a  glory  to  this  hand,* 
By  giving  it  the  worship  of  revenge. 

Pern,  Big*    Our    souls    religiously   confirm    thy 
words. 

Enter  Hubert. 

Hub,  Lords,  I  am  hot  with  haste  in  seeking  you. 
Arthur  doth  live:  the  king  hath  sent  for  you. 

ScU.  O !  he  is  bold,  and  blushes  not  at  death.  — 
Avaunt,  thou  hateful  villain !  get  thee  gone. 

Hub,  I  am  no  villain. 

Sal  [Drawing  his  sword.]  Must  I  rob  the  law  1 

Bast.  Your  sword  is  bright, sir:  put  it  up  again.' 

8aL  Not  till  I  sheath  it  in  a  murderer's  skin. 

Hub,  Stand  back,  lord  Salisbury ;  stand  back,  I 
say: 
By  Heaven,  I  think  my  sword's  as  sharp  as  yours. 
I  would  not  have  you,  lord,  forget  yourself, 
Nor  tempt  the  danger  of  my  true  ^  defence ; 
Lest  I,  by  marking  of  your  rage,  forget 
Your  worth,  your  greatness,  and  nobility. 

Big.  Out,  dunghill !   dar'st  thou  brave  a  noble- 
man? 

Hub,  Not  for  my  life ;  but  yet  I  dare  defend 
My  innocent  life  against  an  emperor. 

Sal  Thou  art  a  murderer. 

Hub.  Do  not  prove  me  so  ; 

*  So  in  the  original  ]  obviously  meaning,  till  I  have  ennobled 
this  hand  with  the  honour  of  revenging  so  foul  a  crime.  Pope 
prop  >sed  hfad,  which  has  been  commonly  adopted,  Gray  the  poet 
hiving  been  pleased  with  it  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  change 
betters  the  passage.  R. 

*  So  in  Othello :  **  Keep  up  your  bright  swords ;  for  the  dtm 
will  rust  them.'' 

*  Hottest  defence,  defence  in  a  good  cause. 
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Yet  I  am  none :   Whose  tongue  soe'er  speaks  false, 
Not  truly  speaks ;  who  speaks  not  truly,  lies. 

Pern.  Cut  him  to  pieces. 

Bust  Keep  the  peace,  I  say. 

SaL  Stand  by,  or  I  shall  gall  you,  Faulcon bridge. 

Bast  Thou  vrert  better  gall  the  devil,  Salisbury: 
If  thou  but  frown  on  me,  or  stir  thy  foot. 
Or  teach  thy  hasty  spleen  to  do  me  shame, 
V\\  strike  thee  dead.     Put  up  thy  sword  betime ; 
Or  rU  so  maul  you  and  your  toasting-iron. 
That  you  shall  think  the  devil  is  come  from  hell. 

Big.  What  wilt  thou  do,  renowned  Faulconbridge ' 
Second  a  villain,  and  a  murderer  t 

Hub.  Lord  Bigot,  I  am  none. 

Big.  Who  liill'd  this  prince  ? 

Hub.  'Tis  not  an  hour  since  I  left  him  well : 
I  honoured  him,  I  lov'd  him ;  and  will  weep 
My  date  of  life  out  for  his  sweet  life's  loss. 

Sal.  Trust  not  those  cunning  waters  of  his  eyes, 
For  villany  is  not  without  such  rheum ; 
And  he,  long  traded  in  it,  makes  it  seem 
Like  rivers  of  remorse  and  innocency. 
Away,  with  me,  all  you  whose  souls  abhor 
The  uncleanly  savours  of  a  slaughter-house. 
For  I  am  stifled  with  this  smell  of  sin. 

Big.  Away,  toward  Bury,  to  the  Dauphin  there ! 

Pern.  There,  tell  the  king,  he  may  inquire  us  out. 

[Exeunt  Lords. 

Bast.  Here's  a  good  world  !  —  Knew  you  of  this 
fair  work  ? 
Beyond  the  infinite  and  boundless  reach 
Of  mercy,  if  thou  didst  this  deed  of  death. 
Art  thou  damn'd,  Hubert. 

Hub.  Do  but  hear  me,  sir. 

Bast.  Ha !  I'll  tell  thee  what ; 
Thou  art  damn'd  as  black  —  nay,  nothing  is  so  black ; 
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Thou  art  more  deep  damn'd  than  prince  Lucifer : 

There  is  not  yet  so  ugly  a  fiend  of  hell 

As  thou  shah  be,  if  thou  didst  kill  this  child. 

Huh,  Upon  my  soul,  — 

Bast.  If  thou  didst  but  consent 

To  this  most  cruel  act,  do  but  despair ; 
And  if  thou  want'st  a  cord,  the  smallest  thread 
That  ever  spider  twisted  from  her  womb 
Will  serve  to  strangle  thee ;  a  rush  will  be 
A  beam  to  hang  thee  on :  or  would'st  thou  drown 

thyself. 
Put  but  a  little  water  in  a  spoon. 
And  it  shall  be  as  all  the  ocean. 
Enough  to  stifle  such  a  villain  up.  — 
I  do  suspect  thee  very  grievously. 

Hub.  If  I  in  act,  consent,  or  sin  of  thought 
Be  guilty  of  the  steaUng  that  sweet  breath 
Which  was  embounded  in  tliis  beauteous  clay« 
Let  hell  want  pains  enough  to  torture  me ! 
I  left  him  well. 

Bast.  Go,  bear  him  in  thine  arms.  -^ 

I  am  amaz'd,  methinks ;  and  lose  my  way 
Among  the  thorns  and  dangers  of  this  world.  — 
How  easy  dost  thou  take  all  England  up ! 
From  forth  this  morsel  of  dead  royalty, 
The  hfe,  the  right,  and  truth  of  all  this  realm 
Is  fled  to  heaven ;  and  England  now  is  left 
To  tug  and  scamble,  and  to  part  by  the  teeth 
The  unow'd  interest  ^  of  proud-swelling  state. 
Now  for  the  bare-pick'd  bone  of  majesty 
Doth  dogged  war  bristle  his  angry  crest. 
And  snarleth  in  the  gentle  eyes  of  pence : 
Now  powers  from  home,  and  discontents  at  home, 

^  Thai  is,  unowiwd  interest  j  the  iuteresl  Uiat  now  has  no  ac- 
knowledged oicmr.  On  ihe  death  of  Arthur,  the  right  to  the  crown 
devolved  to  hiit  sister  Eleanor. 
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Meet  in  one  line ;  and  vast  confusion  waits* 
As  doth  a  raven  on  a  sick-fall'n  beast« 
The  imminent  decay  of  wrested  pomp. 
Now  happy  he,  whose  cloak  and  cincture  *  can 
Hold  out  this  tempest.  —  Bear  away  that  child, 
And  follow  me  with  speed :  I'll  to  the  king. 
A  thousand  husinesses  are  brief  in  band. 
And  heaven  itself  doth  frown  upon  the  land. 

[Exemt 


ACT  V. 

SCENE    I.     The  same.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  John,  Pandulph  with  the  Crown^  and 
Attendants. 

John.  Thus  have  I  yielded  up  into  your  hand 
The  circle  of  my  glory. 

Pan.  [Giving  him  the  Crofim.'j  Take  again 
From  this  my  hand,  as  holding  of  the  pope. 
Your  sovereign  greatness  and  authority. 

Jofm.  Now  keep  your  holy  word :  go  meet  the 
French ; 
And  from  his  holiness  use  all  your  power 
To  stop  their  marches,  Yore  we  are  inflam'd. 
Our  discontented  counties  do  revolt ; 
Our  people  quarrel  with  obedience ; 
Swearing  allegiance,  and  the  love  of  soul. 
To  stranger  blood,  to  foreign  royalty. 
This  inundation  of  mistemper'd  humour 
Rests  by  you  only  to  be  qualified. 

'  Girdle.     The  original  has  etntre. 
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Then  pause  not ;  for  the  present  time's  so  sick, 
That  present  medicine  must  be  minister'd, 
Or  overthrow  incurable  ensues. 

Pan,  It  was  my  breath  that  Jblew  this  tempest  up 
Upon  your  stubborn  usage  of  the  pope ; 
But,  since  you  are  a  gentle  convertite, 
My  tongue  shall  hush  again  this  storm  of  war. 
And  make  fair  weather  in  your  blustering  land. 
On  this  Ascension-day,  remember  well, 
Upon  your  oath  of  service  to  the  pope, 
Go  I  to  make  the  French  lay  down  their  arms. 

[ExU 

John,  Is  this  Ascension-day  ?  Did  not  the  prophet 
Say  that  before  Ascension-day  at  noon 
My  crown  I  should  give  off?     Even  so  I  have. 
I  did  suppose  it  should  be  on  constraint ; 
But,  Heaven  be  thank'd,  it  is  but  voluntary. 

Enter  the  Bastard, 

Bast,  Ail  Rent  hath  yielded ;  nothing  there  holds 
out. 
But  Dover  castle :  London  hath  receiv*d, 
Like  a  kind  host,  the  Dauphin  and  his  powers : 
Your  nobles  will  not  hear  you,  but  are  gone 
To  offer  service  to  your  enemy ; 
And  wild  amazement  hurries  up  and  down 
The  little  number  of  your  doubtful  friends. 

John,  Would  not  my  lords  return  to  me  again. 
After  they  heard  young  Arthur  was  alive ! 

Bast.  They  found  him  dead,  and  cast  into  the 
streets ; 
An  empty  casket,  where  the  jewel  of  life 
By  some  damn'd  hand  was  robb*d  and  ta'en  away. 

John,  That  villain  Hubert  told  me  he  did  live. 

Bast,  So,  on  my  soul,  he  did,  for  aught  he  knew. 
But  wherefore  do  you  droop  1  whv  look  you  sad  t 
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Be  great  in  act,  os  jou  have  been  in  thought ; 

Let  not  the  world  see  fear,  and  sad  distrust. 

Govern  the  motion  of  a  kingty  eye : 

Be  stirring  as  the  time ;  be  fire  with  fire ; 

Threaten  the  threatener,  and  outface  the  brow 

Of  bragging  horror :  so  shall  inferior  eyes, 

That  borrow  their  behaviours  from  the  great. 

Grow  great  by  your  example,  and  put  on 

The  dauntless  spirit  of  resolution. 

Away !  and  glister  hke  the  god  of  war, 

When  he  iutendeth  to  become  the  field : 

Show  boldness,  and  aspiring  confidence. 

What !  shall  they  seek  the  lion  in  his  den, 

And  fright  him  there  t  and  make  him  tremble  there  1 

O!  let  it  not  be  said.     Courage!  and  run 

To  meet  displeasure  further  from  the  doors. 

And  grapple  with  him,  ere  he  come  so  nigh. 

Johti.  The  legate  of  the  pope  hath  been  with  me. 
And  I  have  made  a  liappy  peace  with  him ; 
And  he  hath  promif'd  to  dismiss  the  powers 
Led  by  the  Dauphin. 

Bast.  O,  inglorious  league ! 

Shall  we,  upon  the  footing  of  our  land. 
Send  fair-play  offers,  and  make  compromise. 
Insinuation,  parley,  and  base  truce. 
To  arms  invasive  ?  shall  a  beardless  boy, 
A  cocker'd  silken  wanton,  brave  our  fields, 
And  fiesh  his  spirit  in  a  warlike  soil. 
Mocking  the  air  with  colours  idly  spread. 
And  find  no  check  1     Let  us,  my  liege,  to  arms : 
Perchance,  the  cardinal  cannot  make  your  peace ; 
Or  if  be  do,  let  it  at  least  be  said, 
They  saw  we  had  a  purpose  of  defence. 

John*  Have  thou  the  ordering  of  1  his  present  tima 

Bast  Away  then,  with  good  courage ;  yet,  I  know 
Our  party  may  well  meet  a  prouder  foe.      [ExewU 
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SCENE    II.     A  Plain,  near  St.  Edmund's  Buiy. 

Enter,  in  arms,  Lewis,  Salisbury,  Melun,  Pex- 
BBOKE,  Bigot,  and  Soldiers. 

Lew,  Mj  lord  Melun,  let  this  be  copied  out. 
And  keep  it  safe  for  our  remembrance. 
Return  the  precedent  *  to  these  lords  again ; 
That,  having  our  fair  order  written  down, 
Both  they  and  we,  perusing  o'er  these  notes, 
May  know  wherefore  we  took  the  sacrament. 
And  keep  our  faiths  firm  and  inviolable. 

8aL  Upon  our  sides  it  never  shall  be  broken. 
And,  noble  Dauphin,  albeit  we  swear 
A  voluntary  zeal,  and  an  unurgM  faith. 
To  your  proceedings ;  yet,  believe  me,  prince, 
I  am  not  glad  that  such  a  sore  of  time 
Should  seek  a  plaster  by  contemn'd  revolt, 
And  heal  the  inveterate  canker  of  one  wound. 
By  making  many.     O !  it  grieves  my  soul, 
That  I  must  draw  this  metal  from  my  side 
To  be  a  widow-maker ;  O  !  and  there. 
Where  honourable  rescue,  and  defence, 
Cries  out  upon  the  name  of  SaUsbury : 
But  such  is  the  infection  of  the  time. 
That,  for  the  health  and  physic  of  our  right, 
We  cannot  deal  but  with  the  very  hand 
Of  stern  injustice  and  confused  wrong. — 
And  is't  not  pity,  O,  my  grieved  friends ! 
That  we,  the  sons  and  children  of  this  isle. 
Were  born  to  see  so  sad  an  hour  as  this; 
Wherein  we  step  after  a  stranger,  march ' 

'  That  is,  (be  rough  draught  of  the  original  treaty.  In  Klnc 
Richard  IIL  the  scrivener  employed  to  engross  the  iudictmeot  of 
I«ord  Hastings  says,  '<  Eleven  hourK  I  have  spent  to  write  it  over 
the  precedent  was  full  as  long  a  doing." 

*  So  in  the  original  *,  commonly  printed  ttrangtr  puureh,     ■ 
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Upon  aer  geutle  bosom,  and  fill  up 

Her  eoemies'  ranks*  (1  must  withdraw,  aud  weep 

Upon  the  thought  of  this  enforced  cause,) 

To  grace  the  gentry  of  a  land  remote, 

Aud  follow  unacquainted  colours  here  ? 

What !  here  ?  —  O  nation,  that  thou  could'st  remove ! 

That  Neptune's  arms,  who  clippeth  *  thee  about. 

Would  bear  thee  from  the  knowledge  of  thyself, 

Aud  grapple  thee  unto  a  Pagan  shore ; 

Where  these  two  Christian  armies  might  combine 

The  blood  of  malice  in  a  vein  of  league, 

And  not  to-spend  it "  so  unneighbourly ! 

Lew.  A  noble  temper  dost  thou  show  in  this ; 
And  great  affections  wrestling  in  thy  bosom 
Do  make  an  earthquake  of  nobility. 
O !  what  a  noble  combat  hast  thou  fought. 
Between  compulsion  and  a  brave  respect ! ' 
Let  me  wipe  off  this  honourable  dew. 
That  silverly  doth  progress  on  thy  cheeks. 
My  heart  hath  melted  at  a  lady's  tears. 
Being  an  ordinary  inundation ; 
But  this  effusion  of  such  manly  drops. 
This  shower,  blown  up  by  tempest  of  the  soul. 
Startles  mine  eyes,  and  makes  me  more  amaz'd 
Than  had  I  seen  the  vanity  top  of  heaven 
Figur'd  quite  o'er  ♦with  burning  meteors. 
Lift  up  thy  brow,  renowned  Salisbury, 
And  with  a  great  heart  heave  away  this  storm : 
Commend  these  waters  to  those  baby  eyes, 

>  That  is,  tb«  stain. 

*  To  clip  i«  to  embrace. 

*  Shakespeare  here  employs  a  phraseology  used  before  in  The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  :  "  And,  fairy-like,  <o-pinch  the  uncleao 
knight" 

'  This  compulsion  was  the  necessity  ot  a  reformation  in  the 
state  j  which,  in  Salisbury's  opinion,  could  only  be  procured  by 
forwgD  arms  ;  and  the  brave  respect  was  the  love  of  country. 
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That  aever  saw  the  giant-world  cnrag'd; 

Nor  met  with  fortune  other  than  at  feasts, 

Full  warm  of  blood,  of  mirth,  of  gossiping. 

Come,  come ;  for  thou  shalt  thrust  thy  hand  bb  deep 

Into  the  purse  of  rich  prosperity, 

As  Lewis  himself:  —  so,  nobles,  shall  you  all. 

That  knit  your  sinews  to  the  strength  of  mine. 

Enter  Pandulph,  attended. 

And  even  there,  methinks,  an  angel  spake : ' 
Look,  where  the  holy  legate  comes  apace. 
To  give  us  warrant  from  the  hand  of  Heaven, 
And  on  our  actions  set  the  name  of  right. 
With  holy  breath. 

Pan.  Hail,  noble  prince  of  France ! 

The  next  is  this :  —  King  John  hath  reconcil'd 
Himself  to  Rome  ;  his  spirit  is  come  in. 
That  so  stood  out  against  the  holy  Church, 
The  great  metropolis  and  see  of  Rome : 
Therefore  thy  threatening  colours  now  wind  up. 
And  tame  the  savage  spirit  of  wild  war ; 
That,  like  a  lion  foster'd  up  at  hand. 
It  may  lie  gently  at  the  foot  of  peace, 
And  be  no  further  harmful  than  in  show. 

Lew.   Your  grace  shall  pardon  me  ;  I  will  not 
back :  • 

I  am  too  high-born  to  be  propertied, 
To  be  a  secondary  at  control, 
Or  useful  serving-man,  and  instrument. 
To  any  sovereign  state  throughout  the  wo  Id. 
Your  breath  first  kindled  the  dead  coal  of  wars 
Between  this  chastis'd  kingdom  and  myself. 
And  brought  in  matter  thai  should  feed  this  fire ; 

*  In  what  I  have  now  taid  an  angel  spake :  for  tee,  the  hokf 
legate  approaches  to  give  a  warrant  from  Heavtn,  and  the  aum 
of  righi  to  our  cause. 
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And  now  'tis  far  too  huge  to  be  blown  out 

With  that  same  weak  wind  which  enkindled  it* 

You  taught  me  how  to  know  the  face  of  right. 

Acquainted  me  with  interest  to  this  land,^ 

Yea,  thrust  this  enterprise  into  my  heart ; 

And  come  you  now  to  tell  me  John  hath  made 

His  peace  with  Rome  ?  What  is  that  peace  to  rae  1 

I,  by  the  honour  of  my  marriage-bed, 

After  young  Arthur,  claim  this  land  for  mine ; 

And  now  it  is  half-conquer'd  must  I  back, 

Because  that  John  hath  made  his  peace  with  Rome  1 

Am  I  Rome's  slave  1  What  penny  hath  Rome  borce, 

What  men  provided,  what  munition  sent. 

To  underprop  this  action  ?  is't  not  I, 

That  undergo  this  charge  T  who  else  but  1, 

And  such  as  to  my  claim  are  liable, 

Sweat  in  this  business,  and  maintain  this  war  t 

Have  I  not  heard  these  islanders  shout  out, 

Vive  le  roy!  as  I  have  bank'd  their  towns?  • 

Have  I  not  here  the  best  cards  for  the  game, 

To  win  this  easy  match  play'd  for  a  crown  T 

And  shall  I  now  give  o'er  the  yielded  set  1 

No,  no,  on  my  soul,  it  never  shall  be  said. 

Paiu  You  look  but  on  the  outside  of  this  work. 

Lew,  Outside  or  inside,  1  will  not  return 
Till  my  attempt  so  much  be  glorified, 
As  to  my  ample  hope  was  promised 

*  This  was  the  phraseology  of  the  time.    Thas  in  2  Henry  IV.  t 

**  He  hath  more  worthy  interest  to  the  state 
Than  thoa,  the  shadow  of  succession/' 

Again  in  Dagdale's  Warwickshire :  '*  He  had  a  release  from  Rose, 
the  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  John  de  Arden,  before  specified,  of 
all  her  interest  to  the  manor  of  Pcdimore." 

•  That  is,  passed  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  Thus  in  the 
old  play :  "  From  the  hollow  holes  of  Thamcsis  echo  apace  re- 
plied, Vivt  U  roi!"  We  still  say  to  coast  and  io  Jlank ;  and  to 
bank  has  no  less  propriety,  though  not  reconciled  to  us  by  modcn 
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Before  I  drew  this  gallant  head  of  \rar, 
And  cull'd  these  fiery  spirits  from  the  world, 
To  outlook  conquest,  and  to  win  renown 
Even  in  the  jaws  of  danger  and  of  death.  — 

[Trumpet  sommb 
What  lusty  trumpet  thus  doth  summon  us  ? 

Enter  the  Bastardy  attended. 

Bast.  According  to  the  fair  play  of  the  worid« 
Let  me  have  audience :  I  am  sent  to  speak.  -^ 
My  holy  lord  of  Milan,  from  the  king 
1  come  to  learn  how  you  have  dealt  for  him ; 
And,  as  you  answer,  I  do  know  the  scope 
Ajid  warrant  limited  unto  my  tongue. 

Pan,  The  Dauphin  is  too  wilful-opposite. 
And  will  not  temporize  with  my  entreaties: 
He  flatly  says  heMl  not  lay  down  his  arms. 

Bast,  By  all  the  blood  that  ever  fury  breath'd. 
The  youth  says  well.  —  Now  hear  our  English  king ; 
For  thus  his  royalty  doth  speak  in  me. 
He  is  prepar'd ;  and  reason,  too,  he  should : 
This  apish  and  unmannerly  approach, 
This  harness'd  masque,  and  unadvised  revel. 
This  unhair*d  '**  sauciness,  and  boyish  troops, 
The  king  doth  smile  at ;  and  is  well  prepar'd 
To  whip  this  dwarfish  war,  these  pigmy  arms, 
From  out  the  circle  of  his  territories. 
That  hand  which  had  the  strength,  even  at  your  door. 
To  cudgel  you,  and  make  you  take  the  hatcL;" 

*®  That  is,  beardless,  unbearded.  The  same  speaker  has  befor* 
spoken  of  the  D&apbin,  —  '<  Shall  a  beardless  boy,  a  coeker'd 
silken  wanton,  brave  oar  fields  7  "  The  old  copy  here  reads  iffi> 
he  ird ;  bat  as  hair  was  then  often  spelt  keare,  there  can  J»e  littto 
doabt  that  unhair^d  is  the  right  word.  See  Macbeth,  Act  iv.  sc.  % 
oote  5.  R. 

"  To  taie,  for  to  l^ap.  Hunters  still  say  to  taJte  a  bedg«  ot 
gate,  meaning  to  leap  over  them.  Baret  has  "  to  take  horse,  to 
leap  on  horseback.'' 
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To  dive  like  buckets  in  concealed  irells ; 
To  crouch  in  litter  of  your  stable  planks ; 
To  lie  like  pawns  lock'd  up  in  chests  and  truaks ; 
To  hug  with  swine ;  to  seek  sweet  safety  out 
In  vaults  and  prisons ;  and  to  thrill  and  shake 
Even  at  the  crying  of  your  nation's  crow, 
Thinking  his  voice  an  armed  Englishman ;  — 
Shall  that  victorious  hand  be  feebled  here, 
That  in  your  chambers  gave  you  chastisement  t 
No  !     Rhow,  the  gallant  monarch  is  in  arms ; 
And  like  an  eagle  o*er  his  aiery  *'  towers, 
To  souse  annoyance  that  comes  near  his  ne^u  — 
And  you  degenerate,  you  ingrate  revolts. 
You  bloody  Neroes,  ripping  up  the  womb 
Of  your  dear  mother  England,  blush  for  shame: 
For  your  own  ladies,  and  pale-visag'd  maids. 
Like  Amazons,  come  tripping  after  drums ; 
Their  thimbles  into  armed  gauntlets  change. 
Their  needles  to  lances,  and  their  gentle  hearts 
To  fierce  and  bloody  inclination. 

Lew.  There  end  thy  brave,*'  and  turn  thy  hcB  In 
peace: 
We,  grant  thou  canst  outscold  us.     Fare  thee  well : 
We  hold  our  time  too  precious  to  be  spent 
With  such  a  brabbler. 

Paju  Give  me  leave  to  speak 

Bast.  No,  I  will  speak. 

Lew.  We  will  attend  to  neither.— 

Strike  up  the  drums !  and  let  the  tongue  of  war 
Plead  for  our  interest,  and  our  being  here. 

Bcut.  Indeed,  your  drums,  being  beaten,  will  cry 
out; 
And  so  shall  jou,  being  beaten.     Do  but  start 
An  echo  with  the  clamour  of  thy  drum. 
And  even  at  hand  a  drum  is  ready  bracM, 

»«  Ne«t  »«  BoMt 
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That  shall  reverberate  all  as  loud  as  thino; 
Sound  but  another,  and  another  shall, 
As  loud  as  thine,  rattle  the  welkin's  ear, 
And  mock  the  deep-mouth'd  thunder:  for  at  hand 
(Not  trusting  to  this  h:ilting  legate  here, 
Whom  he  hath  us*d  rathiT  for  sport  than  need) 
Is  warlike  John ;  and  in  his  forehead  sits 
A  bare-ribb'd  death,  whose  office  is  this  day 
To  feast  upon  whole  thousands  of  the  French. 

Lew.  Strike  up  our  drums  to  find  this  difnger  oat. 

Bast  And  thou  shalt  find  it,  Dauphin,  do  not 
doubt.  [Exeunt 

SCENE    III.     The  same.     A  Field  of  Battle. 

Alarums.     Enter  King  John  and  Hubert. 
Johiu  IIow  goes  the  day  with  us  ?     O !  tell  me, 

Hubert. 
Huh.  Badly,  I  fear :  How  fares  your  majesty  T 
John.  This  fever,  that  hath  troubled  me  so  long. 
Lies  heavy  on  me :  O,  my  heart  is  sick  ! 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  My  lord,  your  valiant  kinsman,  Faalcun- 
bridge. 
Desires  your  majesty  to  leave  the  field, 
And  send  him  word  by  me  which  way  you  go. 

John.  Tell  him,  toward  Swinstead,  to  the  abbey 
there. 

Mess.  Be  of  good  comfort ;  for  the  great  supply,' 
That  was  expected  by  the  Dauphin  here, 
Are  wrecked  three  nights  np;o  on  Goodwin  Sands : 
This  news  was  brought  to  Richard  but  even  now. 
The  French  fight  coldly,  and  retire  themselves. 

'  Sttppl^  is  here  U9cd  as  a  nouo  of  multitude,  as  it  is  afain  ia 
«c  6. 
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John.  Ah  me !  this  tyrant  fever  burns  me  up, 
And  will  not  let  me  welcome  this  good  news.  — 
Set  on  toward  Swinstead ;  to  my  litter  straight : 
Weakness  possesseth  me,  and  I  am  faint.     [ExeunL 


iSCENE    IV.     The  same. 

Another  part  of  the  same. 

Enter  Salisbury,  Pembroke,  Bigot,  and  Others. 
8aL  I  did  no$  think  the  king  so  stor'd  with  friends. 
Pent,  Up  once  again ;  put  spirit  in  the  French : 
If  they  miscarry,  we  miscarry  too. 

8dL  That  misbegotten  devil,  Faulconbridge, 
In  spite  of  spite,  alone  upholds  the  day. 

Fern.  They  say  king  John  sore  sick  hath  left  the 
field. 

Enter  Melon  wounded^  and  led  hy  Soldiers. 

Mel  Lead  me  to  the  revolts  of  England  here. 

8aL  When  we  were  hnppy  we  had  other  names. 

Pern*  It  is  the  count  Melun. 

Sal  Wounded  to  death. 

Mel   Fly,  noble   English !   you  are  bought  and 
sold:' 
Untread  the  rude  way  of  rebellion. 
And  welcome  home  again  discarded  faith. 
Seek  out  king  John,  and  fall  before  his  feet ; 
For,  if  the  French  be  lords  of  this  loud  day, 
He '  means  to  recompense  the  pains  you  take, 
By  catting  off  your  heads :  Thus  hath  he  sworn* 
And  I  with  him,  and  many  more  with  me, 
Upon  the  altar  at  St.  Edmund^s  Bury ; 

'  A  proverbial  expression  intimating  tieachery. 
'  Tbe  Frenchman,  that  is,  Lewis. 
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Eveu  on  that  altar,  where  we  swore  to  you 
Dear  amity  and  everlasting  love.^ 

SaL  May  this  be  possible  1  may  this  be  true  t 
MeL  Have  I  not  hideous  death  within  my  view 
Retaining  but  a  quantity  of  life. 
Which  bleeds  away,  even  as  a  form  of  wax 
Resolveth  *  from  his  figure  *gainst  the  fire  ? 
What  in  the  world  should  make  me  now  deceive, 
Since  I  must  lose  the  use  of  all  deceit  ?  ' 

Why  should  I  then  be  false ;  since  it  is  true 
That  1  must  die  here,  and  live  hence  by  truth  T 
I  say  again,  if  Lewis  do  win  the  day, 
He  is  forsworn,  if  e'er  those  eyes  of  yours 
Behold  another  day  break  in  the  east : 
But  even  this  night,  whose  black  contagious  breath 
Already  smokes  about  the  burning  crest 

'  The  chronicler  tells  the  following  story  of  this  Melon  upon 
the  authority  of  Matthew  Paris :  "  The  Viscount  of  Melune,  • 
Frenchman,  fell  sick  at  London,  and,  perceiving  that  death  was  at 
band,  he  called  unto  him  certain  of  the  English  barons,  which  re* 
mained  in  the  city,  upon  safeguard  thereof,  and  to  them  made  thii 
protestation  :  '  I  lament,  saith  be,  your  destruction  and  desolation 
at  band,  because  you  are  ignorant  of  the  perils  hanging  over  jooi 
heads.  For  this  understand  that  Lewis,  and  with  him  sixteen 
earls  and  barons  of  France,  have  secretly  sworn,  if  it  shall  fortune 
bhn  to  conquer  this  realm  of  England,  and  be  crouned  king,  that 
he  will  kill,  banish,  and  confine  oil  those  of  the  English  nobility, 
which  now  do  serve  him,  and  persecute  their  own  king,  a»  traitors 
•nd  rebels.  And  because  you  shall  have  no  doubt  hereof,  I,  which 
lie  here  at  the  point  of  death,  do  now  aflirm  unto  ^-ou,  and  take  it 
on  the  peril  of  my  soul,  that  I  am  one  of  those  sixteen  that  have 
sworn  to  do  this  thing/  **  The  Dauphin's  oath  runs  thus  in  the 
old  King  John : 

« lucre's  not  an  English  traitor  of  them  all, 
John  once  despatch'd,  and  1  fair  England's  king, 
8liall  on  his  shoulders  bear  bis  head  one  day, 
Bui  I  will  crop  it  for  their  guilt's  desert,"  H. 

♦  That  is,  dissotirth.  So  in  Hamlet :  "  Thaw  and  resolve  itsdf 
into  a  dew."  A^iii  in  B-^ret's  Alvearie:  <«  To  thaw  or  ntolvi 
that  which  is  frozen." 
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Of  the  old,  fesble,  and  day-wearied  sun, 
Even  this  ill  night,  your  breathing  shall  expire, 
Paying  the  fine  of  rated  treachery, 
Even  with  a  treacherous  fine  of  all  your  lives, 
If  Lewis  by  your  assistance  win  the  day. 
Commend  me  to  one  Hubert,  with  your  king; 
Tlje  love  of  him,  —  and  this  respect  besides. 
For  that  my  grandsire  was  an  Enghshman, — 
4wakes  my  conscience  to  confess  all  ^this. 
In  lieu  whereof,  I  pray  you,  bear  me  hence 
From  forth  the  noise  and  rumour  of  the  field ; 
Where  I  may  think  the  remnant  of  my  thoughts 
In  peace,  and  part  this  body  and  my  soul 
With  contemplation  and  devout  desires. 

SaL  We  do  believe  thee  ;  and  beshrew  my  soul, 
But  I  do  love  the  favour  and  the  form 
Of  this  most  fair  occasion,  by  the  which 
We  will  untread  the  steps  of  damned  flight ; 
And,  like  a  'bated  and  retired  flood. 
Leaving  our  rankness  ^  and  irregular  course. 
Stoop  low  within  those  bounds  we  have  o*er]ook*d, 
And  calmly  run  on  in  obedience. 
Even  to  our  ocean,  to  our  great  king  John.  — 
My  arm  shall  give  thee  help  to  bear  thee  hence ; 
For  I  do  see  the  cruel  pangs  of  death 
Right  in  thine  eye.  —  Away,  my  friends  !  New  flight, 
And  happy  newness,  that  intends  old  right. 

[Exeunt,  leafing  of  Melun. 

*  RanknesSf  as  applied  to  a  river,  here  signifies  exuherantf  reeuly 
to  over/low ;  as  applied  to  the  actions  of  the  speaker  and  hit  partj 
it  ngnifiet  wanton  wUdness. 

*«  Rain  added  to  a  rirer  that  is  rank 
Perforce  will  force  it  overflow  the  bank  " 
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SCENE   V.     The  same.     The  French  Gamp. 
Enter  Lewis  and  his  Train. 

Lew.  The  sun  of  heaven,  roethought,  was  loth  to 
set, 
But  stajM,  and  made  the  western  welkin  blush, 
When  Englbh  measured  backward  their  own  ground, 
In  faint  retire.     O  !  bravely  came  we  off, 
Wlien  with  a  volley  of  our  needless  shot, 
After  such  bloody  toil,  we  bid  good  night, 
And  wound  our  tattering '  colours  clearly  tip, 
Last  in  the  field,  and  almost  lords  of  it ! 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Where  is  my  prince,  the  Dauphin? 

Lew.  Here :  —  What  news  T 

Mess.  The  count  Melun  is  slain ;  the  English  lords, 
By  his  persuasion,  are  again  fallen  off; 
And  your  supply,  which  you  have  wished  so  long. 
Are  cast  away,  and  sunk,  on  Goodwin  Sands. 

Lew.  Ah,  foul  shrewd  news !  —  Beshrew  thy  very 
heart ! 
I  did  not  think  to  he  so  sad  to-night. 
As  this  hath  made  me.  —  Who  was  he,  that  said 
Ring  John  did  fly  an  hour  or  two  before 
The  stumbling  night  did  part  our  weary  powers  ! 

Mess.  Whoever  spoke  it,  it  is  true,  my  lord. 

Leto.  Well ;  keep  good  quarter,*  and  good  care 
to-night : 
The  day  shall  not  be  up  so  soon  as  I, 
To  try  the  fair  adventure  of  to-morrow.      [Exeunt 

•  Tattering  for  tattered ;  another  instance  of  the  ind'urrimtiiate 
VM,  so  common  in  the  old  writers,  of  the  active  and  passivf 
forma.  H. 

•  That  id,  keep  in  your  allotted  posts  or  stations. 
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SCENE  VI. 

An  open  Place  near  Swinstead-Abbey. 

Enter  the  Bastard  and  Hubert,  muting. 

Hub.  Who's  there  ?  speak,  ho  !  speak  quicklj,  or 
I  shoot. 

Bast.  A  friend : —  What  art  thou  1 

Hub.  Of  the  part  of  England. 

Bast.  Whither  dost  thou  go  ? 

Hub.  What's  that  to  thee  ?     Why  may  not  I  de- 
mand 
Of  thine  affairs,  as  well  as  thou  of  mine  ? 

Bast.  Hubert,  I  think. 

//ti6.  Thou  hast  a  perfect  thought : 

1  will,  upon  all  hazards,  well  believe 
Thou  art  my  friend,  that  know'st  my  tongue  so  well. 
Who  art  thou  ? 

Bast.  Who  thou  wilt :  an  if  thou  please. 

Thou  may'st  befriend  me  so  much,  as  to  think 
1  come  one  way  of  the  Plautagenets. 

//ti6.  Unkind  remembrance  !  thou,  and  eyeless ' 
night. 
Have  done  me  shame :  —  brave  soldier,  pardon  me, 
That  any  accent,  breaking  from  thy  tongue. 
Should  'scape  the  true  acquaintance  of  mine  ear. 

Bast.  Come,  come  ;  sans  compliment,  what  new» 
abroad  ? 

Hub.  Why,  here  walk  1,  in  the  black  brow  of  night, 
To  find  you  out. 

Bast.  Brief,  then ;  and  what's  the  news  ? 

Hub.  O !  my  sweet  sir,  news  fitting  to  the  night, 
Black,  fearful,  comfortless,  and  horrible. 

*  The  old  copy  reads  endtesM.  The  emendation  was  made  by 
Tbeobalil.  The  epithet  is  found  in  Jarvis  Markham's  English 
Arcadia.  1607  :  "  O  eyeless  nijfhl,  the  portraiture  of  death.'* 
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Bast  Show  me  the  very  wound  of  this  ill  news: 
I  am  no  woman ;  I'll  not  swoon  at  it. 

Hub,  The  king,  I  fear,  is  poison'd  by  a  monk : 
I  \e(i  him  almost  speechless,  and  broke  out 
To  acquaint  you  with  this  e?il,  that  you  might 
The  better  arm  you  to  the  sudden  time, 
Than  if  you  had  at  leisure  known  of  this. 

Bast,  How  did  he  take  it  ?  who  did  taste  to  him  1 

Hub.  A  monk,  I  tell  you  ;  a  resolved  villain. 
Whose  bowels  suddenly  burst  out :  the  king 
Yet  speaks,  and,  peradventure,  may  recover.' 

Bast,  Whom  didst  thou  leave  to  tend  his  majesty  1 

Hub,  Why,  know  you  not  ?  the  lords  are  all  come 
back,^ 
And  brought  prince  Henry  in  their  company ; 
At  whose  request  the  king  hath  pardon'd  them, 
And  they  are  all  about  his  majesty. 

Bast,  Withhold  thine  indignation,  mighty  Heaven, 
And  tempt  us  not  to  bear  above  our  power  !  — 
I'll  tell  thee,  Hubert,  half  my  power  this  night, 
Passing  these  flats^are  taken  by  the  tide; 
These  Lincoln  washes  have  devoured  them : 
Myself,  well  mounted,  hardly  have  escap'd. 
Away,  before !  conduct  me  to  the  king ; 
I  doubt,  he  will  be  dead  or  ere  I  come.        [Exeunt, 

•  Noi  one  of  the  biston'aiis  who  wrote  wiihin  sixty  years  of  Ibc 
event  mentions  this  story.  Thomas  Wylces  is  the  first  who  men- 
tions it.  According  to  the  best  accounts  John  died  at  Newaik,of 
a  fever.  The  following  account  is  given  by  Holinshed  from  Caxton  : 
"  After  he  had  lost  his  army,  he  came  to  the  abbey  of  Swine^head 
in  Lincolnshire,  and  there  understanding  the  cheapnenH  and  plenty 
of  com,  showed  himself  greatly  displeased  therewith,  and  said  in 
his  anger,  that  be  would  cause  all  kind  of  grain  to  be  at  a  far 
higher  price  ere  many  days  should  pass.  Whereupon  a  monk 
that  heard  him  speak  such  words^  being  moved  with  zeal  for  the 
oppressions  of  his  country,  gave  the  king  poison  in  a  cup  of  ale, 
wdiereof  he  first  took  the  assay,  to  cause  the  king  not  to  suspeet 
the  matter,  and  so  they  both  died  in  manner  at  one  time.''      ■• 
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SCENE    VII.     The  Orchard  of  Swinstead-Abbey 

Enter  Prince  Henry,'  Salisbury,  and  Bigot. 

Hen.  It  is  too  late :  the  life  of  aJl  his  blood 
Is  touch'd  corruptibly ;  aud  his  poor  brain 
(Which  some  suppose  the  soul's  frail  dwelUng-house) 
Doth,  by  the  idle  comments  that  it  makes, 
Foretell  the  ending  of  mortality. 

Enter  Pembroke. 

I^/an.    His  highness  yet  doth  speak ;  and  holds 
belief. 
That  being  brought  into  the  open  air, 
It  would  allay  the  burning  quality 
Of  that  fell  poison  which  assaileth  him. 

Hen.  Let  him  be  brought  into  the  orchard  here.  — 
Doth  he  still  rage  ?  [Exit  Bigot 

Pern.  He  is  more  patient 

Than  when  you  led  him :  even  now  he  sung. 

Hen.  O,  vanity  of  sickness !  fierce  extremes 
In  their  continuance  will  not  feel  themselves. 
Death,  having  prey'd  upon  the  outward  parts, 
Leaves  them  insensible  ; '  and  his  siege  is  now 
Against  the  mind,  the  which  he  pricks  and  wounds 
With  many  legions  of  strange  fantasies. 
Which,  in  their  throng  and  press  to  that  last  hold, 
Confound  themselves.    'Tis  strange  that  death  should 

sing.  — 
I  am  the  cygnet  to  this  pale  faint  swan. 
Who  chants  a  doleful  hymn  to  his  own  death. 
And  from  the  organ-pipe  of  frailty  sings 
His  soul  and  body  to  their  lasting  rest 

'  Prince  Henry  was  only  nine  years  old  when  bis  father  died. 
■  The  old  copy  reads  inmsibU.     Si"  T.  Hanmer  proposed  the 
reading  admitted  into  the  text. 
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SciL  Be  of  good  comfort,  prince  ;  for  you  are  bom 
To  set  a  form  upou  that  indigest ' 
Which  he  hath  lefl  so  shapeless  and  so  rude. 

lie-enter  Bigot  and  Attendants^  who  bring  in  King 
John  in  a  Chair. 

John.  Aj,  marry,  now,  my  soul  hath  elbow-room  ; 
It  would  not  out  at  windows,  nor  at  doors. 
There  is  so  hot  a  summer  in  my  bosom. 
That  all  my  bowels  crumble  up  to  dust : 
I  am  a  scribbled  form,  drawn  with  a  pen 
Upon  a  parchment,  and  against  this  fire  * 

Do  I  shrink  up. 

Hen.  How  fares  your  majesty  ? 

John.  Poison'd,  —  ill  fare  ;  —  dead,  forsook,  caal 
off; 
And  none  of  you  will  bid  the  winter  come. 
To  thrust  his  icy  fingers  in  my  maw ; 
Nor  let  my  kingdom's  rivers  take  their  course 
Through  my  burn'd  bosom  ;  nor  entreat  the  north 
To  make  his  bleak  winds  kiss  my  parched  lips, 
And  comfort  me  with  cold.  —  I  do  not  ask  you  much : 
1  beg  cold  comfort ;  and  you  are  so  strait. 
And  so  ingrateful,  you  deny  me  that. 

Hen.  O,  that  there  were  some  virtue  in  my  tears, 
That  might  relieve  you  ! 

John.  The  salt  in  them  is  hot  — 

Within  mo  is  a  hell ;  and  there  the  poison 
Is,  as  a  fiend,  confin'd  to  tyrannize 
On  unreprievable  condemned  blood. 

Enter  the  Bastard. 

Bast.  O !  I  am  scalded  with  my  violent  motion. 
And  spleen  of  speed  to  see  your  majesty. 

'  A  description  of  Chaos  almost  in  the  very  words  of  Ovid 
'(Jtuem  dixere  Chaos  rudis  indigtilasque  moles." —>  Afef.  1. 
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John*  O  c  >u8in !  thou  art  come  to  set  iiiine  eye : 
The  tackle  of  my  heart  is  crack 'd  and  burr/d ; 
And  all  the  shrouds,  wherewith  my  life  should  ?ni\ 
Are  turned  to  one  thread,  one  little  hair : 
My  heart  hath  one  poor  string  to  stay  it  by. 
Which  holds  but  till  thy  news  be  uttered, 
And  then  all  this  thou  seest  is  but  a  clod, 
And  module^  of  confounded  royalty. 

BasU  The  Dauphin  is  preparing  bitherward, 
Where  Heaven  he  knows  bow  we  shall  answer  him  ;-* 
For,  in  a  night,  the  best  part  of  my  pownr, 
As  I  upon  advantage  did  remove, 
Were  in  the  washes,  all  unwarily, 
Devoured  by  the  unexpected  flood.' 

[The  King  dies. 

8aL  You  breathe  these  dead  news  in  as  dead  an 
ear. — 
My  liege  !  my  lord  !  —  But  now  a  ki^ig,  —  now  thus. 

Hen.  Even  so  must  I  run  on,  and  even  so  stop. 
What  surety  of  the  world,  what  hope,  what  stay, 
When  this  was  now  a  king,  and  now  is  cla)  ! 

Bast.  Art  thou  gone  so  ?    I  do  but  stay  behind. 
To  do  the  office  for  thee  of  revenge ; 
And  then  my  soul  shall  wait  on  thee  to  heaven. 
As  it  on  earth  hath  been  thy  servant  still.  — 
Now,  now,  you  stars,  that  move  in  your  right  spheres, 
Where  be  your  powers  1     Show  now  your  mended 

faiths ; 
And  instantly  return  with  me  again, 

*  Module  and  model  were  only  different  modes  of  spelliug  the 
fame  word.  Model  signified  not  an  archetype,  aAer  which  some- 
thing was  to  be  formed,  bat  the  thing  formed  after  an  archet^'pe, 
a  copy  or  repreterUation.  In  the  London  ProdigaJ  a  woman,  kiss- 
ing the  picture  of  her  dead  hasband,  says,  —  "  How  like  him  is 
thi9  model!"  H. 

*  This  untoward  accident  really  happened  to  King  John  him* 
self.  As  be  passed  from  Lynn  to  Lincoliisbire  he  lost  by  an  in* 
andation  all  his  treasure,  carriages,  baggage,  and  regaPa. 
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To  push  destruction  and  perpetual  slianie 
Out  of  tlie  weak  door  of  our  fainting  land : 
Straight  let  us  seek,  or  straight  we  shall  be  sought , 
The  Dauphin  rages  at  our  very  heels. 

SaL  It  seems  you  know  not,  then,  so  much  as  we 
The  cardinal  Pandulph  is  within  at  rest, 
Who  half  an  hour  since  came  from  the  Dauphin, 
And  brings  from  him  such  oflTers  of  our  peace 
As  we  with  honour  and  respect  may  take, 
■  With  purpose  presently  to  leave  this  war. 

Bast  He  will  the  rather  do  it,  when  he  sees 
Ourselves  well  sinewed  to  our  defence. 

SaL  Nay,  it  is  in  a  manner  done  already ; 
For  many  carriages  he  hath  despatch'd 
To  the  seaside,  and  put  his  cause  and  quarrel 
To  the  disposing  of  the  cardinal ; 
With  whom  yourself,  myself,  and  other  lords, 
If  you  think  meet,  this  afternoon  will  post 
To  consummate  this  business  happily. 

Bast.  Let  it  be  so :  —  And  you,  my  noble  princo, 
With  other  princes  that  may  best  be  spnrM, 
Shall  wait  upon  your  father's  funeral. 

Hen,  At  Worcester  must  his  body  be  interr'd ;  • 
For  so  he  wilPd  it. 

Bast.  Thither  shall  it,  then. 

And  happily  may  your  sweet  self  put  on 
The  lineal  state  and  glory  of  the  land ! 
To  whom,  with  all  submission,  on  my  knee, 
I  do  bequeath  my  faithful  services 
And  true  subjection  everlastingly. 

SaL  And  the  like  tender  of  our  love  we  make, 
To  rest  without  a  spot  for  evermore. 

Hen.  I  have  a  kind  soul  that  would  give  yon  thanks. 
And  knows  not  how  to  do  it,  but  with  tears. 

*  A  stone  coffin,  containing^  the  body  of  Kin^  Jolm,  «rat  <lit* 
cuv^fed  in  the  cathedral  cbnrcb  of  Worcester,  JoJy  17, 1797. 
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Bast.  O !  let  us  pay  the  time  but  needful  woe. 
Since  it  hath  l>een  beforehand  with  our  griefj*.'  — 
This  England  never  did,  nor  never  shall,  . 
Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqueror, 
But  when  it  first  did  help  to  wound  itself. 
Now  these  her  princes  are  come  home  again, 
Come  the  three  corners  of  the  world  in  arms, 
And  we  shall  shock  them  :    Nought  shall  make  us 

rue, 
If  England  to  itself  do  rest  but  true.  [Exeunt. 

7  As  previously  we  hnve  found  sufficient  cause  for  lamentation, 
let  ua  uut  waste  tiie  time  in  superfluous  sorrow. 

SO 
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